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MISS  GRAZIELLA  RIDGWAY. 

fHis  young  American  prima  donna  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Ridgway, 
a  distinguished  geological  explorer 
and  mining  engineer.  This  lady  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  evinced  at  an  early 
age  extraordinary  talent  for  mu- 
sic, and  at  twelve  years  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Little,  of  Boston,  where 
her  progress  in  vocal  and  piano 
instruction  surprised  her  friends. 
Soon  after,  she  entered  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  music, 
Boston,  under  the  instruction  of 
Robert  Goldbeck,  who  took  great 
interest  in  her  pianoforte  studies 
and  pronounced  her  a  "little 
prodigy,"  and  introduced  her  at 
once  to  the  public  as  a  performer 
on  that  instrument.  She  con- 
tinued her  studies  with  Carlyle 
Petersilea,  also  a  celebrated  pi- 
anist and  teacher,  and  her  rapid 
advance  drew  forth  much  praise 
from  him.  At  the  same  time,  her 
lessons  in  voice-training  by  Dr. 
Streeter,  aided  materially  her 
progress  as  a  vocalist,  and  she 
still  continued  taking  vocal  les- 
sons of  her  original  and  admir- 
able teacher,  Mrs.  Little. 

About  the  age  of  fifteen  Miss 
Ridgway  made  her  debut  as  a 
songstress  at  one  of  P.  S.  Gil- 
more's  grand  concerts  in  Music 
Hall,  Boston,  before  an  audience 
of  3,000  people  taking  the  audi- 
ence by  surprise  with  her  flute- 
like,  telling  voice,  upon  which 
the  press,  unsolicited,  on  the  next 
day  lavishe'd  great  praise.  This 
gratifying  success  enabled  her  to  command 
a  position  as  soprano  in  a  concert  troup  or- 
ganized by  D.  C.  Hall,  of  which  Camilla 


Urso  and  other  prominent  musicians  were 
members.  All  through  that  season  Miss  R. 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
plause. The  following  autumn  she  was 
placed  under  the  advant.ii^'cous  instructions 


of  Madame  Gazzaniga  and  her  husband, 
Signor  Albites,  of  New  York,  who,  upon 
hearing    her  remarkable   voice,   gave  her 


strong  encouragement  to  prepare  herself  for 
the  operatic  stage,  and  within  less  time  than 
two  years  her  proficiency  in  music,  dram- 
atic lessons  and  the  Italian  language  gave 
rise  to  her  debut  in  the  Italian  opera  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  with 
Miss  Kellogg  and  Madame 
Agatha  States,  underthe  influence 
of  the  genial  and  talented  Sig- 
nor Albites.  Upon  this  occasion 
this  extremely  charming  and  tal- 
ented songstress  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  achieved  a 
veritable  triumph.  This  led  the 
wr.y  to  an  engagement  the  fol- 
lowing summer  for  another  season 
of  Italian  opera  with  Madame 
States,  in  this  city,  where 
the  press  also  gave  favorable  no- 
tices of  her  wonderful  talent  as  a 
musician  and  actress.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1872  she  sang 
in  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, New  York,  with  Parepa-Rosa, 
Adelaide  Phillips,  Wachtel  and 
Santley.  During  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  she  accepted  a  six 
months'  engagement,  with  Ole 
Bull,  to  travel  south  and  west 
with  this  great  violinist,  Fer- 
ranti,  the'  celebrated  basso  buffo 
singer  being  one  of  the  company. 
Since  the.  close  of  this  engage- 
ment. Miss  Ridgway  has  ap- 
peared in  concerts  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  and  always 
with  perfect  success.  Upon  the 
lyric  stage,  as  in  concert,  she  has 
secured  an  enviable  reputation 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  aug- 
mented with  each  appearance  be- 
fore the  public.  Her  voice  is  a 
pure,  high  soprano,  finely  developed  and 
cultivated,  while  her  method  and  stage 
presence  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Sherman    S/   Wyde's     Musical    Review. 


MY  PILGRIM  GUEST. 

nV   n.    M.    J0K1>AN. 

Weary  and  trembling,  gray  and  old, 

A  pilgrim  passed  by  my  hearth  to-night. 

Whom  once  I  welcomed  with  song  and  mirth 

And  hopes,  as  the  morning  fair  and  bright. 

No  heart  had  I  for  the  giddy  throng 

That  whirled  to  the  music's  trancing  sound. 

No  voice  had  I  for  the  laughter  loud 

And  the  meny  jest  that  circled  round. 

"W'atch  with  me  for  one  little  hour," 
The  pilgrim  pleaded  With  failing  breath. 
While  the  solemn  shadows  around  him  fell, 
And  his  pulses  ebbed  with  the  tide  of  death. 
And  what  to  me  was  the  garish  light 
Of  a  giddy  world,  and  the  heartless  crew 
Who  turned  away  from  the  old  and  tried 
To  welcome  with  smiles  the  strange  and  new. 

The  year  that  brought  me  so  rich  a  freight, 
The  season  that  crowned  me  with  sweet  contl 
And  filled  the  measure  of  human  joy. 
Was  weary  and  dying,  old  and  spent. 
And  so,  forgetting  the  noisy  world 
Its  jarring  discord,  and  bitter  strife, 
With  reverent  sorrow  I  bowed  my  head 
And  wept  for  the  old  year's  passing  life. 

For  I  knew  it  was  bearing  away  from  me 
Beautiful  days  that  will  dawn  no  more 
And  the  light  of  eyes,  and  the  voices  sweet 
That  wait  for  me  on  the  farther  shore. 
And  the  tender  clasping  of  loving  hands 
That  meet  regretful  for  parting  pain. 
And  kisses  that  fell  like  a  sacred  seal 
On  lips  that  will  never  smile  again, 

A  world  of  gladness  may  lie  beyond. 
And  the  unborn  roses  bloom  as  fair. 
As  ever  they  blossomed  in  days  gone  by. 
And  the  song  of  birds  may  fill  the  air. 
And  over  the  waters  of  the  brightest  blue 
The  glancing  sunbeams  may  flash  and  play. 
And  the  white  winged  ships  come  home  from 
Bringing  the  ones  that  sailed  away. 

And  the  melody  sweet  of  some  new  song 
May  thrill  the  soul  with  its  trembling  tone 
And  quicken  the  heart  to  a  swifter  beat 
By  a  subtle  influence  all  its  own. 
And  love  may  brighten  the  world  again 
As  sweet  and  true  as  the  love  of  old. 
And  hearts  that  are  tender  and  true  to-day 
May  change  to  the  faithless  and  the  cold. 
Yet,  still  for  all  that  the  year  has  given 
Its  gains  and  losses,  pleasure  and  pain, 
1  grieve  for  the  swiftly  vanishing  hours 


That  neve 


Bowed  by  the  burden  of  busy  thought 
I  grew  forgetful  of  passing  time. 
Till  trembling  out  on  the  windy  air 
I  heard  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  chime. 
And  lo  !  my  guest— with  soundless  tread. 
Had  entered  the  realm  of  the  silent  paii— ■ 
And  I  sat  alone  by  the  fading  fire     '  : 
With  the  pall  of  darkness  around  me  cast. 
Morn  with  its  brightness  may  lift  the  cloud. 
And  the  glad  y.  mng  year  bring  smiles  again. 
But  the  pilgrim  pale  in  his  snowy  shroud 
Is  a  vision  that  fills  my  soul  with  pain. 


MEMORY. 


Blest  memory  hail!  O,  grant  the  gratefnl  n 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  r 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 
Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  br, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  ! 
Each,  as  the  varied  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 
Brightens  or  fades,  yet  all,  with  magic  art. 
Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 


ABBE    VOGLER    AND    HIS    PUPILS, 


§LMOST  every  morning,  even  in  stormy 
weather,  after  ten  o'clock,  one  could 
see  a  small,  thick,  somewhat  stoop- 
:n  shouldered  man  in  the  simple  black 
dress  of  an  Abbe,  hurrying  either  to  the 
castle  or  the  old  theater  of  Darmstadt. 
He  was  usually  surrounded  by  several 
young  men,  who  joined  him  in  his  jests 
and  laughter.  At  the  theater  he  directed 
the  rehearsals  for  the  morning  concerts 
and  dramas.  At  the  castle  he  discoursed 
on  subjects  of  musical  theory,  played  the 
newest  pieces  for  four  hands,  reviewed  op- 
eras and  consulted  about  the  chapel  with 
the  Grand  Duke,  who,  since  the  year  1807, 
had  permanently  appointed  him  private 
spiritual  adviser  and  chapelmaster  at  Darm- 
stadt. Occasionally  the  Grand  Duchess 
took  an  active  part  in  the  artist's  conversa- 
tions. Music  was,  since  the  Prince  had  left 
the  Russian  military  and  entered  the  civil 
service  of  his  country,  the  favorite  art,  into 
the  depths  and  purity  of  which  he  penetrated 
by  his  own  study  and  through  Vogler. 
Certainly  at  that  time  the  means  were  inade- 
quate to  produce  great  tone  poems.  First, 
an  orchestra  had  to  be  organized,  a  theater 
prepared,  and  a  musical  library  founded. 
For  this  purpose  Vogler  was  eminently 
qualified.  The  most  competant  musicians, 
who  were  employed  as  oboeists  in  the  mili- 
tia, were  promoted  to  court  musicians,  the 
musical  wardens  were  transferred  to  earth 
from  the  heavenly  heights  of  their  towers, 
and  the  most  qualified  masters,  of  these 
several  instruments,  were  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Vogler  under- 
stood the  arrangement  of  a  chapel  perfectly, 
as  he  had  already  established  at  Maunheim 
and  Stockholm  similar  institutions,  as  it 
were,  out  of  nothing.  Still  there  lacked 
male  and  female  singers  to  produce  the 
choruses  of  the  operas  and  masses.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  the  Prince  collected, 
in  one  of  the  larger  halls  of  his  palace, 
called  the  "  Concert  Hall,"  the  women  and 
maidens  from  thejvigher  ranks  of  the  city, 
and  had  them  musically,  educated.  The 
male  Dilettanti  came  in  crowds,  and  music 
and  song  proved  a  step  to  advancement  for 
many  a  one.  At  the  request  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  Vogler  had  an  organ  built  after  his 
own  specification,  upon  which  the  mighty 
master  accompanied  the  choir.  The  Grand 
Duke  generally  stood  at  his  desk,  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  wielding  the  baton  and 
conducted  the  whole  performance.  On 
Good  Friday  these  sacred  concerts  attained 
the  height  of  their  splendor.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  assembled  in  the  concert  hall  at- 
tired in  mourning.  \'ogler  brought  forth 
from  his  grand  instrument,  sounds  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  joy,  and  three  hundred 


noble  voices  sang  the  requiems  of  the  great 
master.  In  Europe  at  that  time,  one  could 
nothear  anything  more  complete  and  grand, 
and  there  is  still  a  saying  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, Vogler's  own  playing  resembled  a 
mouth  breathing  tones,  as  it  were,  and  fill- 
ing his  own  eyes  with  tears  which  he  secretly 
wiped  away.  How  effective  his  playing 
must  have  been !  At  one  time,  while  on 
one  of  his  great  travels,  he  !,went  also  to 
Suabia.  Here  he  heard  that  the  genial 
Schubarth — whose  songs  and  literary  pro- 
ductions he  admired — had  for  ten  years  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  obscurity,  and  was 
morbidly  pining  away  in  the  stone  prison  of 
Hohenasberg,  far  from  music  and  song,  of 
which  he  was  a  thorough  judge.  After 
many  entreaties  the  commander  of  the  fort- 
ress permitted  Vogler  to  see  and  speak  to 
the  fettered  Prometheus.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  poor  musician,  who  asked  per- 
mission to  place  before  the  judge  a  trial  of 
his  skill  on  the  orchestrion,  an  instrument 
which  he  himself  had  invented.  Vogler  be- 
gan to  play,  and  let  the  tones  sound  like 
thunder,  and  then  disperse  in  gentle  vibra- 
tions. One  seemed  to  hear  the  thunder, 
the  roaring  of  the  storm,  and  the  falling  of 
the  rain.  Schubarth  could  no  longer  master 
his  uneasiness,  and  falling  on  Vogler's  neck 
cried  in  unbounded  enthusiasm,  "Thou 
art  either  the  devil  or  Abbe  Vogler."  From 
that  hour  they  were  sincere  friends.  Schu- 
barth soon  after  obtained  his  liberty  and  a 
situation  as  chapel-master  at  Wurtenberg. " 
At  one  time  Vogler's  great  pastoral  mass 
was  studied  with  all  musical  means  at  the 
royal  chapel.  The  master  himself  played 
the  organ,  and  at  the  rehearsals  the  Grand 
Duke  stood  with  bowed  head  and  baton  in 
hand,  in  the  pulpit  opposite  the  organ.  The 
execution  of  some  of  his  interludes  was  so 
eflfective,  that  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  the 
Grand  Duke  cried  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
"Thunder  and  the  Devil,  Vogler,  do  not 
make  it  so  severe !  Why,  no  one  can  sing, 
and  I  can  no  longer  beat  time." 
.  At  last  a  circle  of  distinguished  young 
people  thronged  around  the  greatest  com- 
poser and  theorist  of  that  time.  They  had 
hurried  from  all  parts  of  Germany  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  purity  and  depth  of  com- 
position by  one  who  himself  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Father  Ballotti  of  Padua. 
It  was  reserved  for  Vogler  to  awaken  the 
old  art  which  had  almost  died  out,  and  to 
give  to  every  tune,  through  his  instrumenta- 
tion, a  peculiar  character,  in  which  his 
greatest  pupil,  Carl  M.  von  Weber,  was 
scarcely  his  equal.  His  masses  and  sacred 
music  awakened  in  his  hearers  a  sense  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  religious  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded the  fullness  and  simplicity  of  their 
melodic  beauty,  appealing  to  one's  heart  in 
a  manner  as  did  only  the  church  music  of 
Palestrina  and  the  old  Italian  composers. 
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In  the  year  1810,  accident  brought  to- 
gether these  young  men  who,  at  the  present 
day,  are  admired  as  master;,.  His  greatest 
pupils  were  Gansbacher,  Carl  M.  von  Weber, 
Meyerbeer,  Peter  von  Winter  and  Freiherr 
von  Poissl.  Vogler  shared  with  the  first 
three  named,  his  own  house,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Grand  Duke. 
Here  the  artist  family  carried  on  a  strange 
kind  of  housekeeping.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  members  of  the  house  met  in 
thesalon,  where  they  entertained  themselves 
Socratically  with  composition  and  song. 
Here  they  placed  before  their  master  their 
newest  productions.  Vogler  criticised  or 
praised  unreservedly,  for  which  he  gave  his 
reasons,  referred  to  his  system,  or  he  him- 
self made  improvements,  and  introduced 
many  striking  examples  from  the  great 
masters.  It  was  a  true  Musical  Academy, 
in  which  Vogler  sometimes  stepped  before 
the  desk  in  inspired  enthusiasm — the  youths 
stood  around  in  a  circle — and  gave  extem- 
pore but  thorough  discourses  on  the  purity 
of  composition,  fugues  and  song.  The  pu- 
pils listened  in  silent  amazement  as  words 
flowed  from  his  mouth  as  inspiring  as  his 
musical  improvisations.  When  the  graver 
studies  were  over,  musical  sports  were  per- 
sued,  but  which,  however,  led  to  still  more 
earne.st  study.  To  test  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils, Vogler  deemed  best  to  present  to  them 
the  following  order  of  study.  He  took  one 
of  his  many  music-boxes,  placed  it  on  the 
grand  and  started  it  playing  a  tune,  to 
which  the  young  students  alternately  extem- 
porized variations  on  the  piano,  violin,  vio- 
loncello or  flute.  The  one  who  excelled  in 
these  musical  improvisations  was  Carl  M. 
von  Weber,  who  was  also  known  as  the 
most  creative  pupil.  Vogler  never  permit- 
ted them  to  compose  entire  operas  under 
his  direction.  They  had  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  classical  music  and  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  composition.  "Aim  at  origi- 
nality," said  he,  "always;  your  genius  must 
not  be  disturbed  through  any  guidance." 
Thus  Weber  arranged  for  piano,  Vogler's 
opera,  Samori,  as  also  numerous  variations. 
Meyerbeer  wrote  his  cantata,  "God  and 
Nature,"  as  also  later,  at  the  same  place, 
but  independent  of  Vogler,  his  opera,  "  Jep- 
tha."  Gansbacher  wrote  organ  pieces.  By 
analyzing  the  most  illustrious  works,  each 
one  became  qualified  to  adopt  and  utilize 
the  existing  resources,  and  were  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment,  of  the  truly  difficult  musical  prob- 
lems, especially  that  of  instrumentation. 

After  the  performances  at  the  theater,  or 
concert  rehearsals,  Vogler  usually  hurried 
to  the  castle  for  dinner,  as  he  was  a  perma- 
nent table  companion  of  his  princely  friend, 
at  whose  board  the  Graces  and  Muses  occu- 
pied the  presiding  chairs,  and  whose  jests 
and  wit  were  prized  as  the  best  spice.     As 


often  as  Vogler  appeared  in  court-dress  he 
was  the  object  of  public  derision.  Short 
and  corpulent,  his  head  slightly  inclined 
forward,  his  long  arms  hung  almost  to  the 
floor,  while  his  long  fingers  could  span 
the  entire  length  of  two  octaves.  Like  the 
Pope's  counselor,  chamberlain  of  the  pontifi- 
cal palace,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Spur, 
his  clothes  consisted  of  knee  breeches,  one 
red  and  one  white  stocking,  black  shoes  and 
a  golden  spur  on  the  right  foot.  From  the 
collar  of  his  full  frock-coat  fell  a  small 
mantle,  upon  which  the  insignia  of  an  order 
was  attached.  As  a  great  commander,  he 
carried  on  a  red  ribbon  his  merited  laurels 
of  the  Hessian  House,  and  at  his  left  side  a 
mighty  dagger.  Sometimes,  while  the  jovial 
master  amused  himself  at  the  well  laden 
table  of  his  princely  friend,  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  meal  and  the  entertaining  com- 
pany with  whom  he  sipped  champagne  and 
hochheimer,  his  genial  students  stormed 
the  well  filled  cellar,  where  they  held  high 
carnival  and  played  havoc  with  the  cham- 
pagne, till  one  after  the  other,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight,  sought  some  secluded 
nook  to  lie  down.  When  the  master  re- 
turned late  at  night,  he  noticed  with  fright 
the  death-like  stillness  of  his  house,  and 
knew  they  had  been  into  mischief.  To 
prevent  the  tone  of  the  house  from  en- 
tirely degenerating,  he  often  spoke  reproach- 
ingly:  "What  have  you  children  again 
been  doing?"  "  What's  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander,  papa!"  they  an- 
swered, with  thickened  tongues,  and  the 
staggerers  led  the  staggerer  to  bed  in  tri- 
umph. 

The  wealthiest  among  the  young  men 
was  Meyerbeer,  the  poorest  Carl  M.  von 
Weber ;  but  as  they  were  all  of  one  mind 
they  shared  the  expenses  in  common,  and 
in  later  years  the  noble  Meyerbeer  was  the 
banker  of  his  needy  friends.  Each  one,  af- 
ter he  had  completed  his  work,  pursued  his 
favorite  amusement.  Meyerbeer  often  sat 
whole  days  in  the  different  pleasure  gardens 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Carl 
M.  von  Weber  loved  to  pass  his  leisure 
hours  at  a  largely  frequented  inn,  opposite 
the  castle,  where  the  peasantry  of  Oden- 
walde,  Oberhessen  and  the  Rhine  congre- 
gated. As  he  loved  the  life  of  the  peasantry, 
particularly  the  songs  of  the  people  and 
the  national  airs,  it  was  from  this  source 
that  he  drew  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies,  which  he  afterwards  introduced 
in  his  operas. 

Vogler  loved  his  pupils  as  his  children ; 
they  received  him  as  a  father.  He  flattered 
none;  he  gave  each  one  his  candid  opinion 
of  their  talent.  So  he  prophesied  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  composer  of  Freischutz  and 
Oberon.as  he  also  assured  Meyerbeer  that 
he  possessed  great  talent,  and  that  by  close 
application  he  could  accomplish  much,  and 


would  distinguish  himself  through  the  origi- 
nal construction  of  his  music. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1817,  Vogler  died 
suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Two 
priests  and  a  few  devoted  friends  followed 
his  coffin,  which  was  decorated  with  a  golden 
lyre  and  a  laurel  wreath,  to  the  vault  near 
the  chapel  in  the  old  churchyard,  where  his 
princely  friend  had  a  beautiful  monument 
of  black  marble,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, erected.  His  pupils  had  several  years 
before  scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
only  through  their  spreading  popularity  that 
their  old  master  heard  of  their  fame.  One 
of  them,  before  his  departure  for  London  in 
January,  1826,  visited  the  grave  of  his  unfor- 
gotten  teacher.  He  had  no  presentiment  at 
that  time,  that  five  months  later  he  himself 
would  breathe  the  last  of  a  life  consecrated 
to  art,  and  be  solemnly  entombed  in  Moor- 
field's  Chapel,  at  London.  Gansbacher 
lived  as  an  esteemed  organist  at  Vienna. 
Poissl  directed  the  opera  for  many  years  at 
Munich.  Winter  also  died  there  after  years 
of  fame.  Meyerbeer  celebrated,  at  the 
world's  metropolis,  the  universal  triumph 
which  the  penetrating  spirit  of  his  teacher 
had  predicted. 

TUNING. 


Every  practical  tuner  is  acquainted  with 
the  musical  (or  unmusical)  "wolf."  He 
makes  his  noisiest  den  in  the  lower  octaves 
of  the  organ,  but  is  also  found  in  the  graver 
harmonies  of  the  piano.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  him  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  on 
any  instrument,  because  there  the  vibrations 
are  so  frequent  you  can  not  detect  his  wail, 
but  once  in  a  while  a  small  ivhelp  may  be 
heard  whining  even  there.  He  is  never 
seen  anywhere — only  heard.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  to  describe  him,  but 
if  you  will  repeat  the  sound  wow,  as  rapidly 
as  convenient  for  a  few  seconds,  you  will 
have  a  good  imitation  of  his  howl.  He  is 
bred  by  the  concords  when  nearly  but  not 
quite  perfect,  and  is  well  known  to  scientific 
students,  or  ought  to  be;  but  it  is  mere  ped- 
antry to  say  that  the  practical  tuner  must 
necessarially  understand  his  genus.  A  good 
ear  and  a  delicate,  mechanical  hand,  are  all 
that  is  strictly  needed,  for  the  most  learned 
man  in  the  world  can  tune  only  by  his  ear 
at  last.  A  correct  understanding,  however, 
of  what  is  erroneously  called  the  imper- 
fections of  the  musical  scale,  will  rob  the 
"wolf"  of  his  most  formidable  terrors — as 
all  advancing  knowledge  lessens  apparent 
evil — yet,  unlike  a  certain  other  wolf  that 
is  sometimes  found  at  the  door,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  banish  him  entirely. 

There  is  no  imperfection  in  the  musical* 
scale.  It  is  as  perfect  as  abstract  mathe- 
matics. Every  interval  is  proved  by  a 
demonstration.     The  apparent  imperfection 
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arises  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  twelve  key 
notes  in  the  octave  when  nature  has  given 
us  only  one. 

In  tuning  by  fifths,  which  is  the  best  way, 
though  you  may  tune  by  any  of  the  con- 
cords, the  difficulty  is  discovered  in  the 
fifth  between  the  2d  and  6th,  or,  to  make  it 
more  familiar,  we  will  use  the  letters  in  the 
major  diatonic  scale  of  C,  between  the  Dand 
A,  from  the  fact  that  this  interval  in  the 
true  scale  is  not  a  full  fifth — being  too  flat  as 
800  vibrations  to  810.  Here  is  where  the 
"wolf"  first  appears,  and  when  we  chase 
him  from  this  point  he  will  appear  in  the 
fifth  below  or  the  fifth  above.  The  tuner, 
therefore,  by  flatting  each  fifth  a  trifle,  (only 
one  vibration  in  8S4),  though  he  may  'not 
know  it,  distributes  this  variation  through- 
out all  the  fifths  on  the  key-board,  so  they 
may  be  used  interchangeably  in  all  the 
keys.  This  process,  which  is  called  temper- 
ament, leaves  every  interval  on  the  instru- 
ment, except  the  octaves,  slightly  imperfect. 
When  the  teacher  or  tuner  tells  his  pupil 
that  none  of  the  intervals  on  his  piano  or 
organ,  except  the  octaves,  are  perfect,  he  is 
apt  to  exclaim,  "why  in  the  world,  then, 
don't  you  make  them  all  perfect?"  This 
question  may  be  well  answered  by  asking 
another,  "  why  in  the  world  don't  you  divide 
100  by  II  without  a  remainder?"  And 
this  is  a  very  good  illustration,  because  the 
per  cent,  of  error  in  the  remainder  is  almost 
exactly  the  difference,  at  the  greatest  varia- 
tion, between  the  tempered  and  the  true 
scale.  Yet  sometimes  we  hear  tuners  pro- 
fessing, and  see  them  advertising,  to  tune 
pianos  perfectly  in  all  the  keys !  They  thus 
present  us  the  disagreeable  dilemma  of 
choosing  between  their  ignorance  or  dis- 
honesty. Any  instrument  may  be  tuned 
perfectly  in  any  given  key,  but  to  tune  an 
instrument  of  fixed  tones  perfectly  in  every 
key,  involves  a  scientific  contradiction — in- 
deed an  absolute  impossibility. 

Tliere  is  a  theory  of  tuning  called  unequal 
temperament,  which  often  misleads  the  tuner, 
and  indeed  sometimes  men  of  science, 
namely,  that  you  can  throw  all  the  imper- 
fection into  some  remote  key,  and  thereby 
leave  the  rest  of  the  keys  perfect.  This  is 
simply  impossible,  because  the  favor  you 
grant  to  one  key  will,  in  every  second 
change,  "return  to  plague  the  inventor,"  as 
an  evil,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as 
the  favor  is  granted.  That  is,  if  you  tune 
your  instrument  perfectly  in  the  key  of  C, 
then  your  key  of  D  will  be  just  as  much 
more  imperfect  as  you  have  favored  the 
key  of  C.  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
"with  the  figures,"  but  these  propositions 
are  all  demonstrable. 

The  octaves  in  the  tempered  scale  are 
perfect.  The  intervals  of  fifths,  minor  thirds, 
and  minor  sixths,  are  too  flat;  the  intervals 
of  fourths,  major  thirds,  and   major  sixths 


are  too  sharp.  Any  concord  and  its  reflex, 
which  is  also  a  concord — indeed  the  same 
only  inverted — exactly  fill  the  octave;  there- 
fore, when  any  concord  is  too  sharp,  its  re- 
flex must  of  necessity  be  too  flat  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  when  the  key 
note  is  C,  then  E,  F  and  A,  relatively  to  the 
key  note,  are  too  sharp;  and  D,  E  flat,  and 
G,  are  too  flat.  When  the  key  note  is  G, 
then  B,  C,  and  E,  are  too  sharp  ;  and  B  flat, 
D,  and  E  flat,  are  too  flat.  When  the  key 
note  is  D,  then  F  sharp,  G  and  B,  are  too 
sharp  ;  and  F,  A,  and  B  flat,  are  too  flat. 
When  the  key  note  is  A,  then  C  sharp,  D, 
and  F  sharp,  are  too  sharp ;  and  C,  E,  and 
F,  too  flat.  When  the  key  note  is  E,  then  G 
sharp,  A  and  C  sharp,  are  too  sharp;  and  G, 
B,  and  C,  are  too  flat.  When  the  key  note 
is  B,  then  D  sharp,  E,  and  G  sharp,  are  too 
sharp;  and  D,  F  sha_i;p,  and  p,  are  tj)o. flat. 
When  F  sharp  is  the  key  note,  thg/i  A  sharp, 
B  and  D  sharp,  are  too  sharp;  and  A,  C 
sharp,  and  D,  are  too  flat.  When  the  key 
note  is  C  sharp,  then  F,  F  sharp,  and  A 
sharp,  are  too  sharp ;  and  E,  G  sharp,  and 
A,  are  too  flat.  This  exhausts  all  the 
changes  of  the  key  note  eflfected  by  sharps, 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made. 
We  have  already  given  the  key  of  C,  in 
•which  neither  flat  nor  sharp  is  used.  The 
first  flat  throws  the  key  on  F.  When  F  is 
the  key  note,  then  A,  B  flat,  and  D  are  too 
sharp ;  and  A  flat,  C,  and  D  flat,  are  too 
flat.  When  the  key  note  is  B  flat,  then  D, 
Eflat,  and  G,  are  too  sharp;  and  D  flat,  F, 
and  G  flat,  are  too  flat.  When  E  flat  is  the 
key  note,  then  G,  A  flat,  and  C,  are  too 
sharp;  and  G  flat,  B  flat,  and  B,  are  too 
flat.  When  A  flat  is  the  key  note,  then  C, 
D  flat,  and  F,  are  too  sharp;  and  B  flat,  E 
flat,  and  E  are  too  flat.  When  D  flat  is  the 
note,  then  F,  G  flat,  and  B  flat,  are  too  sharp  ; 
and  E,  A  flat,  and  A,  are  too  flat.  When  G 
flat  is  the  key  note,  then  B  flat,  C  flat,  and 
E  flat,  are  too  sharp  ;  and  A,  D  flat,  and  D, 
are  too  flat.  When  B  is  the  key  note,  then 
E  flat,  E,  and  A  flat,  are  too  sharp;  and  D 
flat,  A  flat,  and  A,  are  too  flat.  This  com- 
pletes the  changes  by  flats,  and  with  those 
made  by  the  sharps  as  above,  exhausts  all 
the  changes  that  can  be  made  on  the  chro- 
matic scale. 

All  the  keys  in  the  temperate  scales  are 
equally  perfect  (or  imperfect)  in  science. 
The  intervals  between  the  key  note  and 
the  second,  and  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth — relative  to  the  key  note,  whatever  let- 
ter that  may  be,  are  too  flat;  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  second  and  third,  and  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth,  are  too  sharp.  The 
intervals  of  ike  semitones  are  all  too  flat. 

We  must  accept  these  imperfections  in 
instruments  of  fixed  tone,  or  content  our- 
selves by  tuning  and  using  each  instrument 
in  a  single  key.  This  would  prevent  all 
modulation   or  changes  of  key  note  in  the 


same  piece;  so  that  art,  at  last,  on  this  class 
of  instruments,  gains  far  more  than  it  loses 
by  the  tempered  scale.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperfections  of  the  tempered  mu- 
sical scale,  in  practical  art  it  approaches  as 
nearly  to  abstract  science,  as  any  applied 
science  ever  reaches  ideal  perfection. 


LOVF 

Love  exists  in  a  thousand  special  forms, 
all  of  them  good.  The  mutual  love  of 
Christ's  true  followers  is  one  of  the  highest 
forms.  But  it  is  not,  in  itself  the  thing  to  be 
chiefly  sought.  That  disposition  which  is 
most  Christlike  appears,  not  so  much  in 
affcetion  for  the  good,  the  devout,  the  mor- 
ally attractive — as  for  the  needy,  the  imper- 
fect, and  the  repulsive.  Whoever  takes 
into  his  heart  these  lowest,  must  needs  hold 
there  all  besides;  and  he  it  is  that  has  en- 
tered most  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Love  is  fed  from  a  thousand  springs, 
some  higher,  some  lower,  but  all  divinely 
established.  There  is  the  ties  of  blood, 
which  links  parent  and  child,  brother  and 
sister.  Then,  there  is  the  bond  of  sympa- 
thy in  tastes.  People  who  have  a  like  en- 
joyment of  nature,  or  of  art,  or  of  books 
who  are  fond  of  the  same  people,  or  work 
for  the  same  end,  are  attracted  to  one 
another.  Between  those  who  suffer  in  a  com- 
mon cause  or  for  one  another — as  soldiers 
who  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  un- 
der the  same  flag,  who  have  shared  the 
enemy's  prison,  and  the  long  hardships  and 
peril  of  the  escape — the  tie  becomes  very 
strong.  Again,  there  is  a  beauty  and  at- 
tractiveness of  character  which  wins  love  as 
its  natural  tribute.  This  moral  beauty  is  in 
a  sense  the  proper  food  of  love,  fitting  to  it 
as  the  light  fits  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Per- 
sons who  are  true,  and  brave,  and  pure, 
and  sweet-tempered,  and  unselfish — we  love 
these  when  we  know  them,  just  as  we  draw- 
breath,  because  we  can  not  help  it. — H.  IV. 
Beecher. 

LIE  DOWN  AND  REST. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  the  best  medicine  in 
the  world,  more  efficient  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease than  all  the  potations  of  the  materia 
medica,  are  warmth,  rest,  cleanliness  and 
pure  air.  Some  persons  make  it  a  virtue  to 
brave  disease,  to  keep  up  as  long  as  they 
can  move  a  foot  or  crook  a  finger,  and  it 
sometime  succeeds ;  but  in  others  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  so  completely  exhausted  that 
the  system  has  lost  all  ability  to  recuperate, 
and  slowly  typhoid  fever  sets  in  and  carries 
the  patient  to  a  premature  grave.  When- 
ever walking  or  work  is  an  effort,  a  warm 
bed  and  a  cool  room  are  the  first  indispen- 
sable steps  to  a  sure  and  speedy  recovery. 
Instinct  leads  all  animals  to  quietude  and 
rest  the  very  moment  that  disease  or  wounds 
assail  the  system. 
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FACIAL  ASYMMETRY. 

A  writer  in  a  scientific  paper  says  : 
"There  are  many  other  facial  anomalies, 
which  fail  to  attract  attention  because  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  them.  We 
should  expect  the  convex  cast  of  one  side  of 
the  face  to  fit,  line  for  line,  into  the  concave 
cast  of  the  other;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  to  be  anywhere  found  one  single  head  of 
this  ideal  perfection.  Neither  the  contour 
of  the  cheeks  nor  the  lines  of  the  counte- 
nance are  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  they 
are  all  the  less  so  because  every  one  uncon- 
sciously tends  to  perform  many  unilateral 
facial  movements,  which  in  time  cause  a  di- 
vergence between  the  two  sides  of  the  face. 
Besides,  the  head,  projecting  as  it  does 
freely  into  air,  is  more  dependent  than  we 
imagine  on  wind  and  weather.  Suppose  a 
person  were  to  sit  constantly  at  a  window, 
turning  one  side  to  the  cooler  atmosphere 
out  of  doors,  and  the  other  toward  a  hot 
stove — the  result  would  be  a  twofold  growth 
of  the  facial  muscles.  One  side  of  the  face 
might  become  rounded,  the  other  flat  or 
concave;  and,  though  such  faces  are  not 
unfrequent,  we  do  not  notice  the  anomaly 
simply  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it.  In 
the  Lapp  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  this 
unequal  development.  Just  as  the  trees  oi 
his  native  land  are  stunted,  so  too  his  fea- 
tures become  monstrous,  irregular,  and  one- 
sided ;  the  frontal  bones  are  forced,  as 
though  by  spasm,  down  on  the  maxillaries, 
producing  the  most  singular  combinations 
and  contortions  of  the  features.  A  not  un- 
common form  of  asymmetry,  in  more  fa- 
vored lands,  is  the  presence  of  a  dimple  on 
one  cheek,  while  the  other  has  no  such  in- 
dentation, or  but  a  very  faint  one.  In 
such  cases  the  face  has,  as  it  were,  a  sum- 
mer and  a  winter  side,  just  like  the  apple, 
which  is  round  and  ruddy  on  its  summer 
side,  but  on  the  shade  side  flattened  and 
wan." 

COURTSHIP  OF  SAVAGES. 

Among  the  aboriginal  blacks  of  Australia, 
courtship  as  the  precursor  of  marriage  is 
unknown.  When  a  young  warrior  is  desir- 
ous of  procuring  a  wife,  he  generally  ob- 
tains one  by  giving  in  exchange  for  her  a 
sister  or  some  other  female  relative  of  his 
own ;  but  if  there  should  happen  to  be  no 
eligible  damsel  disengaged  in  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belongs,  then  he  hovers  around 
the  encampment  of  some  other  blacks  until 
he  gets  an  opportunity  of  seizing  one  of 
their  leubras,  whom  perhaps  he  has  seen 
and  admired  when  attending  one  of  the 
feasts  of  corrobories.  His  mode  of  paying 
his  addresses  is  simple  and  efficacious. 
With  a  blow  of  a  war  club  he  stuns  the  ob- 
ject of  his  "affections,"  and  as  she  recovers 
her  senses  brings  her  home  to  his  own 
gunyah  in  triumph.     Another  method  with 


wife-stealers  is  to  ascertain  the  camp  fire 
beside  which  the  girl  whom  he  covets 
sleeps.  When  he  gains  the  knowledge  he 
requires,  he  creeps  close  to  the  camp  on 
some  dark,  windy  night,  and  stretching  out 
his  spear  inserts  its  barbed  point  among  her 
thick,flowinglocks,  turning  it  slowly  around, 
some  of  her  hair  becomes  entangled  with  it ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  she  is  aroused 
from  her  slumber,  and  as  her  eyes  open  she 
.feels  the  point  of  another  weapon  pressed 
against  her  throat.  She  neither  faints  nor 
screams.  She  knows  well  that  the  slightest 
attempt  at  escape  or  alarm  will  cause  her 
instant  death;  so,  like  a  sensible  woman, 
she  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  rising 
silently,  she  follows  her  captor  to  begin  a 
life  of  toil  from  which  she  is  not  released 
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ACTlJf'6?MS^^lES. 
In  a  tree  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
lightning,  the  layers  are  not  only  shattered 
and  separated  into  strips,  but  the  wood  also 
appears  dry,  hard  and  brittle,  as  though  it 
had  been  through  the  process  of  curing  in  a 
kiln.  This  is  attributed  to  the  instantane- 
ous reduction  of  the  sap  into  steam.  When 
the  sap  is  abundant,  as  in  May  or  early  in 
June,  the  amount  and  force  of  the  steam 
not  only  bursts  and  separates  the  layers 
and  fibers,  but  rends  the  trunk  in  pieces  or 
throws  off  a  portion  of  it.  When  the  amount 
of  steam  thus  suddenly  generated  is  small, 
owing  to  a  dry  condition  of  the  steam  from 
continual  evaporation  and  leaf-exhalation, 
there  may  be  no  external  trace  of  the  light- 
ning-stroke; yet  the  leaves  will  wither  in  a 
few  days,  showing  that  the  steam  has  been 
rendered  incapable  of  conveying  supplies, 
and  the  tree  will  either  partially  or  entirely 
die.  Still  lighter  discharges  may  be  con- 
ducted down  the  moist  stem  without  any 
injury. — Building  News. 


rare  that  a  patient  coughed  then." — Moore  i 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


TRUE  HOSPITALITY. 


I  pray  you,  oh!  excellent  wife,  cumber 
not  yourself  and  me  to  get  a  curiously  rich 
dinner  for  this  man  and  woman  that  have 
alighted  at  our  gate ;  or  bed-chamber  made 
ready  at  too  great  a  cost ;  these  things,  if 
they  are  curious  in  them,  they  can  get  for  a 
few  shillings  in  any  village;  but  rather  let 
this  stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks, 
accents,  and  behavior,  your  heart  and  earn- 
estness, your  thought  and  will,  what  he  can- 
not buy  at  any  price  in  any  city,  what  he 
may  well  travel  twenty  miles,  and  dine 
sparely,  and  sleep  hardly,  to  behold.  Let 
not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  be  in  bed 
and  board;  but  let  truth,  and  love,  and 
honor,  and  courtesy,  flow  in  all  thy  deeds. — 
Emerson. 


STOP  COUGHING. 

In  one  of  his  Boston  lectures.  Dr.  Brown 
Sequard  gives  the  following  simple  means 
for  checking  coughing,  sneezing,  etc. : 

"Coughing  can  be  stopped  by  pressing 
on  the  nerves  of  the  lip  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  nose.  A  pressure  there  may 
prevent  a  cough  when  it  is  beginning. 
Sneezing  may  be  stopped  by  the  same  me- 
chanism. Pressing,  also,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ear,  right  in  front  of  the  ear, 
may  stop  coughing.  It  is  so,  also,  of  hic- 
cough, but  much  less  so  than  for  sneezing  or 
coughing.  Pressing  very  hard  on  the  top 
of  the  mouth,  inside,  is  also  a  means  of  stop- 
ping coughing.  And  I  may  say  that  the  will 
has  immense  power  there.  There  was  a 
French  soldier  who  used  to  say,  whenever 
he  entered  the  wards  of  his  hospital,  'The 
first  patient  who  coughs  here  will  be  de- 
prived of  food  to-day.'     It  was  exceedingly 


Prof.  Huxley  says:  "We  have  heard 
a  great  deal,  lately,  about  the  physical  disa- 
bilities of  women.  Some  of  these  alleged 
impediments,  no  doubt,  are  really  inherent 
in  their  organization,  but  nine-tenths  of 
them  are  artificial — the  products  of  their 
mode  of  life.  I  believe  that  nothing  would 
tend  so  effectually  to  get  rid  of  these  crea- 
tions of  idleness,  weariness,  and  that  '  over- 
stimulations of  the  emotions,'  which,  in 
plainer-spoken  days,  used  to  be  called 
wantonness,  than  a  fair  share  of  healthy 
play  during  the  years  of  adolescence;  and 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
quirements of  an  average  medical  practi- 
tioner will  find  it  hardest  to  bel'eve  that 
the  attempt  to  reach  that  standard  is  likely 
to  prove  exhausting  to  an  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent and  well  educated  woman." 


An  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmer  says : 
"  But  for  the  co-operation  of  my  boys  I 
should  have  failed.  The  eldest  is  near 
twenty-one,  and  the  other  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, younger,  have  left  their  parents  ; 
mine  have  stuck  to  me  when  I  most  needed 
their  services,  and  I  attribute  this  result  to 
the  fact  that  1  have  tried  to  make  their  home 
pleasant.  I  have  furnished  them  with  at- 
tractive and  useful  reading,  a  good  organ, 
and  when  night  comes,  and  the  day's  work 
is  ended,  instead  of  running  with  other 
boys  to  the  railroad  station  and  adjoining 
towns,  they  gather  around  the  great  lamp 
and  become  interested  in  their  books  and 
music." 


The  London  Athenaum  says:  "We 
seldom  come  across  a  volume  of  poetry  from 
America  that  we  are  not  glad  to  have  read. 
It  may  be  that  only  the  best  specimens  find 
their  way  to  this  country;  but  certain  it  is 
that  those  which  do  come  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
marked  by  the  faults,  both  metrical  and 
grammatical,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  sense,  which  we  too  often  have  to 
reprehend  in  the  verse  of  our  compatriots. 
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'OREIGN     NOTES. 

— Gounod  has  left  England  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France  again. 

—The  city  opera-house  in  Cologne  was  reopened 
with  a  performance  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin. 

— A  Spanish  m^esire,  Senor  Obols,  has  arrived  in 
Milan  to  superintend  the  performance  of  an  opera  of 
his. 

—Rubinstein  has  published  a  Humoresque  for  or- 
chestra entitled  Don  Quixote,  a  musical  characteriza- 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  has  received  from  the  duke 
of  Coburg-Gotha  the  order  of  the  house  of  Coburg, 
class  II,  for  art  and  science. 

— Fraulein  Natalie  Hauser,  a  talented  young  pianist, 
only  i6  years  of  age,  from  Pesth,  has  played  in  Co- 
logne, displaying  special  brilliancy  of  execution. 

—Chevalier  von  Herbeck,  director  of  the  royal  opera 
in  Vienna,  has  received  from  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  commander's  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus. 

—Pauline  Lucca  will  appear  in  the  first  perform- 
ances in  the  new  opera  house  which  is  to  be  opened 
Jan.  ist,  1875  in  Paris,  where  she  has  accepted  an  en- 
gagement. -  '■  '■ 

— Adelina  Patti  received  10,000  francs  for  each  "of. 
her  five  concerts  recently  given  in  England.  After 
subsequently  remaining  three  weeks  in  Paris,  she  left 
for  Russia. 

—The  Paris  Figaro  says  that  American  speculators 
are  storming  Liszt  with  propositions  to  visit  our 
country.  One  of  them  has  offered  him  Ji,ooo,ooo  for  a 
scries  of  concerts.     But  it   appears  the   Abbe  has  re- 

— A  foreign  paper  remarks  that  nearly  all  the  young 
men  in  America  appear  to  have  been  siezed  with  a 
mania  for  becoming  tenors.  In  Milan  there  are  no 
less  than  200  Americans  now  studying  the  grand  lyric 
repertory. 

—The  Prussian  royal  director  of  music,  B.  Bilsc, 
was  invited,  during  his  late  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
give  a  concert  with  his  grand  orchestra  before  the 
court  in  the  Emperor's  palace  at  Zarskoe-Selo,  for 
which  her  majesty  the  Empress  drew  up;  the  pro- 
gramme. 

—The  new  city  opera  house  in  Hamburg  has  been 
ceremonially  inaugurated.  A  prologue  by  Rudolph 
Lowenstein  was  followed  by  Weber's  Jubilee  over- 
ture, and  a  performance  of  Wagner's  opera  of  Lohen- 
grin. At  the  conclusion,  Herr  Haller,  the  architect, 
was   honored   by   the  grateful   public  with   a  perfect 
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taken  soon  to  Havan; 
—Mile.  Albani,  the 


troupe  are  to  be 


eived  everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

-Theo.  F.  Seward  is  drilling  the  "Jubilee  SiDgers," 
another  tour  through  this  country  and  Europe. 


show 


of  no 


— Serpette's  new  operetta,  La  Maison  de  Cantpagnc, 
designed  for  the  English  stage,  is  now  finished.  The 
young  composer  was  compelled  to  write  the  end  of  it 
in  England  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  that  land, 
which  prescribe  that  every  foreign  author  must  have 
written  his  work  on  English  soil  in  order  to  possess 
equal  rights  with  national  writers. 

—The  fate  of  singers.  The  once  celebrated  song- 
stress FrezzoHni,  who  has  left  a  grand,  fame-crowned 
career  behind  her,  and  whose  salaries  once  amounted 
to  millions,  sang  a  short  time  since,  for  several  eve- 
nings, in  Venice  in  so-called  concerts  given  at  a  pub- 
lic coffee-house.  The  admission  was  50  centimes,  and 
the  songstress,  now  over  si.xty  years  of  age,  sang  with 
a  broken  voice  while  refreshments  of  all  kinds  were 
passed  around  in  the  dirty  room. 

— Manowry,  the  new  baritone  of  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris,  was  but  two  years  ago  simply  an  employee  in 
a  dyeing  establishment  at  a  salary  of  1200  francs.  One 
day  the  curate  of  the  parish  said  to  the  excellent  pian- 
ist Pfeiffer,  who  was  visiting  nim  ;  "  Come  with  me 
and  hear  one  of  the  young  members  of  our  singing 
society,  who  possesses  a  beautiful  voice.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  something 
might  be  made  out  of  him."  Pfeiffer  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, heard  the  young  singer,  found  his  voice  very 
pleasant  indeed,  and  took  measures  to  procure  his  ad- 
mission into  the  conservatory.  The  new  pupil  made 
great  progress  and  finished  his  studies  this  year  with 
great 


—The  Handel  and  Hayden  Society  of  Brooklyn 
joined  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  in  rendering 
Handel's  Messiah  on  Christmas  night.  Dr.  L.  Dam- 
rosch,  director  of  the  Oratorio  Society  conducted. 

—Is  the  course  of  three  lectures  upon  sacred  music, 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  John  H.  Cornell,  organist 
of  St.  Paul's.  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  before  the 
professors  and  pupils  of  the  Grand  Conservatory  in 
that  city,  to  be  entirely  lost  by  the  generdi  public  ? 

—Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison,  pianist,  has  recently  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  different  musical  composers, 
illustrated  by  the  performance  of  certain  of  their 
compositons.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lecturer  has 
added  any  new  ideas  to  those  already  the  common 
property  of  the  different  musical  encyclopedias. 

—Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  pianist,  played  with  Thomas"  or- 
chestra at' tlie  Bfooklyn  Philharmonic  concert  Dec. 
19,  on  which  occasion  he  appeared  m  an  orchestral 
concert  for  the  first  time,  since  his  severe  accident  in 
the  Catskills  last  summer.  The  distinguished  artist, 
who  is  still  quite  lame,  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
Rar  s  new  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

—The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New  York,  of 
which  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  jr.  is  rector,  is  raising 
funds  in  a  manner  as  novel  as  it  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended ;  viz.,  a  series  of  organ  concerts,  on  \Vcdnes- 
day  afternoons,  at  4  o'clock,  at  each  of  which  one  of 
the  most  eminent  organists  residing  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  renders  a  programme  embracing  some  of  the 
finest  works  in  the  repertory  for  the  organ,  with  a 
few  solos  by  a  male  or  female  vocalist  interspersed. 
The  low  price  of  admission  (25c  a  ticket  or  10  tickets 
for  $2.)  renders  these  concerts  admirably  calculated  to 
popularize  this  all  too  neglected  species  of  music. 

-The  lion  and  the  unicorn  have  met.  The  classicists 
parexcellence  of  Boston,  displeased  at  the  temerity 
of  Theo.  Thomas,  in  introducing  in  their  midst  a 
number  of  modern  compositions  of  celebrity,  from  the 
seductive  influence  of  which  the  aforesaid  classicists, 
had  flattered  themselves  that,  by  reason  of  their  place 
of  residence,  they  should  remain  perpetually  pre- 
served, organized  a  seriesof  opposition  concerts  this 
season,  by  means  of  which   it  was  fondly  hoped   that 


the 


odox 


tudii 


would  be  driven  from  the  field.  The  struggle  began 
early  in  November  and  has  been  maintained  in  a  scries 
of  concerts  in  alternate  weeks  by  Thomas*  orchestra, 
and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When  the 
smoke  of  the  first  fray  had  temporarily  lifted,  the 
home-rulers  found  themselves  unmistakably  worsted 
on  their  own  hearths;  and  their  defeats  becoming 
steadily  more  and  more  severe,  they  have  become 
completely  demoralized,  finally,  turning  like  the 
Parisians  at  the  close  of  the  late  siege,  their  weapons 
against  each  other.  The  Harvard  leaders,  Zcrrahn 
and  Lang  having  been  defended  at  the  expense  of  the 
orchestra  which  they  conduct,  this  being  termed  in 
the  Globe,  a  mere  collection  of  "fiddlers,  tootcrs  and 
thumpers"  who  "defied"  their  conductor,  while 
"Thomas'  men  would  stand  upon  their  heads  if  so 
ordered"  the  self-respecting  members  of  the  Har 
vard  orchestra  indignantly  remonstrated ;  and  now 
"confusion  and  clashing"  reign  supreme,  no  Boston 
musician  or  critic  being  out  of  the  pretty  quarrel. 
Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  the  first  step  has  been 
taken  toward  settling  the  question  of  musical  pre- 
eminence, so  long  mooted,  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Since  it  only  remains  for  Boston  to  organize 
an  orchestra  competent  to  invade  New  York  and  dis- 
comfit Thomas  in  turn  ;  and  then  we  shall  he  able  to 
send  the  two  rival  orchestras  to  some  third  city — say, 
Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati- and  receive  the  final 
decision  of  a  disinterested  public. 
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—A  moral  instrument— an  Upright  piano. 

— A  fast  musician — one-who  plays  toa/orte. 

—A  young  vecnlist,  failing  to  execute  the  trills  of 
his  part  effectively,  apologized  to  the  audience  by  say- 
ing that  he  trembled  so  he  could  not  shake. 

—A  brass    band  in  Virginia    City,  Nevada,  has  been 

lated  passage  of  a  mine  600  feet  under  ground. 

—"When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young,"  she 
would  have  been  startled,  says  the  London  Echo,  if 
not  absolutely  frightened  from  the  world,  could  she 
have  seen  the  terrible  prices  her  votaries  would  have 
to  pay  to  hear  the  warbling  of  her  delicious  strains. 

—Since  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  "  Mignon,"  she  is  a  nonpariel  favorite  with  our 
American  bourgeois. — Rick^nond  Enquirer.  This  joke 
is  strictly  typical.  Now  set  her  up  in  pearl  and  dia- 
m'>nd. — N.  V.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

—We  commend  to  musicians  generally  the  definition 
of  an  educated  man,  recently  given  by  the  bishop  of 
Manchester,  England;  "  When  a  man  goes  out  into 
the  world  knowing  when  he  does  know  a  thing,  know- 
ing when  he  does  not  know  a  thing,  and  knowing  how 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  I  call  him  a  perfectly  ed- 

"  She  sketched  ;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach 
Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading. 
She  botanized  ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading. 
She  warbled  Handel;  it  was  grand- 
She  made  the  Catalini  jealous. 
She  touched  the  organ  ;  I  could  stand 

For  hours  and  hours  and  blow  the  bellows  \  " 
— "Apropos  of  Nilsson,  the  gossips  have  just  got  hold 
of  the  fact  that  the  nightingale's  marriage  was  wholly 
and  solely  a  love  match,  on  the  part  of  her  husband  as 
well  as  her  own;  that  befell  in  love  with  her  while 
she  was  studying  for  the  stage,  and  was  very  anxious 
then  to  marry  her  and  free   her    from   all    necessity  of 

wealthy.  But  the  fair  Christine,  with  full  and  well- 
founded  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  declined  to 
relinquish  her  hopes  of  fame  and  fortune,  but  prom- 
ised that  she  would  marry  him  and  quit  the  stage  as 
soon  as  she  had  amassed  a  fortune  equal  to  his  own. 
which  amounted  to  1.000,000  of  francs  {$200,000.1  Time 
passed  on— the  Swedish  peasant  girl  became  one  of 
the  world's  recognized  queens  of  song,  and  the  whirl- 
igig of  time  in  its  changes  swept  away  the  fortune  of 
M.  Rouzeaud.  It  is  said,  that  his  depression  and  dis- 
tress of  mind  were  intense.  "  The  woman  that  I  love 
has  soared  far  above  me,"  he  remarked  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. "  She  is  so  far  above  me  now,  that  I  can  never 
hope  to  call  her  my  own."  But  there  was  an  honest, 
steadfast  heart  throbbing  beneath  the  diamonds  and 
laces  of  that  snow  queen's  corsage.  In  her  glorious 
prosperity,  she  did  not  forget  the  love  that  had  sought 
her  out  in  her  days  of  obscurity  and  poverty.  We  all 
know  the  end  of  the  romance,  the  wedding  in  West- 
minister Abbey,  the  train  of  bridesmaids,  the  loveliest 
bride  and  most  envied  bridegroom  of  the  world." 
Thus  writes  a  Paris  correspondent.  Now  let  us  listen 
to  the  opinion  of  a  St.  Louis  hotel  waiter,  and  drawing 
our  own  conclusions,  realize  with  the  German  mystic. 
that  "  when  an  ape  looks  into  a  mirror  no  apostle  can 
look  out  from  within  it."  "And  of  all  the  persecutions, 
ma'am,  seems  as  if  having  that  rousard  of  a  husband 
was  the  most,  he  being  for  all  the  world  like  a  little 
hop-o-my-thumbof  a  French  tailor.  wiih_nomind  of 
his  own  at  all.  Why.  he'd  put  his  victuals  into  his 
mouth  and  then  look  to  her  to  see  if  he  should  swallow 
them.  If  she  wasplazed  to  be  satisfied,  his  compliments 
was  sent  to  the  cook;  but  if  Madame  Nilsson's  nose 
went  up,  his'n  seemed  very  like  never  to  come  down 
with  the  cock  he'd  give  it.  Ah  well,  Miss  Lucca  was 
a  different  creature  entirely— wiih  Dutch  women  sit- 
ting all  over  her  sofas  and  chairs  eating  bologna  sau- 
sages and  black  bread,  and  she  sitting  smiling  like  an 
angel  in  the  middle,  with  a  piece  of  bratwursl  the  size 
of  a  coal-scuttle  in  her  litUe  fat  hand.  It  takes  all 
kind  to  make  a  world,  ma'am." 
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1.  I       know   a    green  v;il-lev,  whore,  long,  long  a   -  go,  We    wancler'd      to- 

2.  How  well     I    re  -  niem-ber    tiic       beau-ti-ful     morn         She    stole  like     a 

3.  Ah!    ma  -  ny    a      year,  all        a-    wea  -    ry,  has   flown,    Since  we  roam'd  in  the 
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gether,     my     Dai -sy      and      T,       Where  the    lil  -   y-bells  chimed  as  they  s\vungto     and    fro,        And  the 
8uu-beam  deep      in-to       my    heart;    How  we  pledged  to   each    oth  -  er     our    love  new- ly     born.         And 
val  -ley,    my    Dai-  sy      and      I ;  While   dark     o'er  my    path-way    the    shad-ows  have  grown,      And 
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light  as  tlie    heavens    were  fair.       And    as     pure  as      the   dews    they  dis  -  til. 

flow'd,        a  .soft     mel-o  -  dy      sung.    And     we  knew  that   the  an     -  gels  were  near, 
light  of  that   hap-  pi  -    er      dawn.    When  a  -  gain    in     my     life         she  will  bloom. 
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or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
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SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

S.iN  Feakcisco,  Cal. 


CII^CULATION,   5,.000. 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Tlie  Ameiicaii  peojile  have  fewer  l;oli- 
days  than  European  nations,  but  cele- 
brate thera  with  imposing  display, 
particularly  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  inJepeiideiice,  wliicii  is  justly 
endeared  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen. 
The  week  from  Cliristmasto  Now  Year's 
is  uslieied  in  with  religiou.?  e.\ercises,  and 
is  distinguished  for  its  festivities,  in  which 
the  Christmas  tree,  with  its  gifts  to  joy- 
ous children  and  friends,  has  a  conspicu- 
ous ]ilace;  while  the  interchange  of  gen- 
erous  sentiments  links  whole  communities 
in  a  common  bond  of  sympathy. 

The  social  enjoyment  of  this  week  of 
hilarity  is  crowned  by  the  advent  of  the 
New  Year,  which  always  inspires  genial 
emotions  and  is  not  like  other  holidays, 
liable  to  grow  monotonous  and  tiresome. 
There  are  none  so  sad  or  indifterent  as 
not  to  entertain  a  hope  of  happiness  and 
success  in  the  year  just  dawned  upon 
their  vision.  The  mechanic  and  the 
teacher,  the  musician  and  the  merchant, 
the  farmer  and  the  artist,  old  and  young 
alike  dwell  longingly  upon  the  immediate 
future,  and  aspire  to  attain  some  cher- 
ished object. 

The  past  seems  full  of  experiences  to 
all,  and  the  mind  intuitively  compares 
the  actual  of  1874  with  the  unknown  of 
l>S7u.  The  closing  year  has  been  less 
remarkable  for  grand  historic  events  than 
some  of  its  predecessors,  but  there  has 


been  a  gathering  of  forces  for  fat)ure_con- 
flicts  of  ideas,  and  a  movement  toward 
more  liberal  culture  in  every  department 
of  human  action.  Many  have  passed 
from  earthly  scenes  to  the  "  land  of  the 
hereafter,"  and  among  them,  artists, 
poets,  musicians  and  statesmen  ars 
mourned  by  sorrowing  hearts  ;  but  oth- 
ers carry  on  their  noble  work,  while  new 
spheres  of  usefulness  have  opened  to 
many  heretofjre  less  favored. 

In  the  realm  of  scholastic  and  musical 
training,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
universal  progress ;  and  teachers  every- 
where, especially  in  California  and  the 
other  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  have 
encouraging  prospects.  At  no  previous 
date  has  there  been  such  a  development 
of  talent  in  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  the  musical  education  so  successfully 
introduced  into  our  public  schools  pre- 
pares the  pupils  for  more  advanced 
instruction. 

The  art  of  music  awakens  the  most 
refined  and  exalted  powers  of  the  soul, 
and  its  devotees  should  be  inspired  with 
noble  purposes  and  take  a  prominent  \mrt 
in  all  mot'craents  that  elevate  the  race. 
Certainly  none  have  stronger  incentives 
than  they,  to  live  in  obedience  to  their 
highest  perceptions,  fully  conscious  not 
only  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  this 
life,  but  of  the  grandeur  of  an  eternal 
future.  Though  the  day  may  seem  dis- 
tant, the  careful  observer  can  see  that 
we  are  quite  rapidly  approaching  the 
glorious  era  when  the  combined  forces  of 
art,  science  and  literature  shall  bear  a 
mightier  sway  than  monetary  and  mate- 
rial power;  and  to  contribute  to  this 
grand  result  is  a  priceless  privilege.  In 
the  earnest  hope  that  our  readers  may 
attain  not  only  linancial  prosperity,  but 
moral,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture, 
we  cordially  greet  them  with  a  "  Happy 
New  Year." 


OUR  SECOND  VOLUME. 

Our  readers  will  observe  the  improved 
appearance  of  this,  the  first  number 
of  our  second  volume.  The  paper  is 
of  finer  quality,  and  the  type  is 
new,  and  a  part  of  it  larger  than  that 
heretofore  in  use.  It  is  our  aim  to  have 
each  number  of  the  Mi'siOAi-  Review  sur- 
pass its  predecessor,  and  no  expense  will 
be  spared  to  m.akc  our  journal  attractive 
to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  either 
vocal  or  instrumental  music.    We  have 


engaged  talented  writers,  without  regard 
to  cost,  and  correspondents  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  East,  and  one  in  Ger- 
many. Our  regular  letters  from  New 
York,  which  have  proved  so  acceptable, 
will  be  given  each  month.  "We  are 
thankful  for  the  encouragement  and  pat- 
ronage bestowed  upon  us  by  the  musical 
public,  and  shall  strive  to  deserve  a  still 
greater  measure  of  appreciation  and  suc- 
cess.  

ODR  MUSICAL  NOTICES. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  our  sub- 
scribers reside  in  the  country,  and  are  not 
interested  in  detailed  criticisms  of  con- 
certs in  this  city,  we  have  decided  to  omit 
critical  notices  in  future,  and  substitute 
therefor,  under  the  head  of  "  Music  at 
Home,"  a  brief  summary  of  musical  en- 
tertainments in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land. Our  columns,  although  enlarged, 
are  very  much  crowded,  and  we  think 
the  space  previotisly  occupied  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage.  The  musical  press 
of  the  East  are  pursuing  a  similar  course, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  patrons ;  and 
we  trust  this  change  will  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  our  readers.  In  case  we  do  not 
receive  the  customary  favors  extended  to 
the  press,  managers  will  not  expect  a 
notice. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  AGENTS. 

In  another  column,  under  the  head  of 
"  Liberal  Offers,"  we  insert  a  list  of  premi- 
ums to  be  given  to  persons  who  will  act 
as  agents  for  the  Musical  Review  and 
send  us  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  In 
making  these  ofters,  we  arc  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  largely  increase  our  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  thereby  extend  our  sphere 
of  usefulness  as  an  exponent  of  musical 
progress.  As  a  general  rule,  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  have  time  and  o]iportunity  to 
procure  subscribers  to  our  journal ;  and 
it  is  the  general  experience  of  our  canvas- 
sers, that  all  persons  interested  in  our  art, 
and  many  who  are  not,  will  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  Musical  Review  when  a 
copy  of  it  is  brought  to  their  notice. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  kind  co-opera- 
tion of  our  friends,  and  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  help  us  advance  the  musical 
culture  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  any  per- 
sons should  prefer  a  cash  commission, 
they  will  please  address  us  on  the  suTycct. 

The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  s-hy  and 
lowly. 
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GEORGE  T.  BROMLEY. 

Ill  aiiollier  cohiinn  we  insert  a  very 
luimorons  article  by  George  T.  Bromley, 
whose  ready  wit  as  a  speaker  is  well 
known  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  of  this  city.  At  their 
request  and  our  own  solicitation,  he  has 
again  supplied  an  article  for  the  Review, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  may  be  favored 
with  further  contributions  from  the  pen 
of  this  sparkling  writer. 


We  have  of  late  received  numerous 
editorial  notices,  from  both  the  city  and 
country  press,  which  show  a  kind  and 
just  a]ipreciatiou  of  our  cftorts  to  supply 
the  public  with  a  musical  journal  worthy 
of  their  patronage,  and  for  ^^'hich  we  ten- 
der heartfelt  thanks.  Among  these  notices, 
we  insert  the  following,  as  a  sample,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  ^to  the  Calif urnia 
Reporter,  of  this  city  : 

The  December  number  of  Siieu.max  & 
Hyde's  Mcsioal  Review  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  deserves  special  mention  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  its  contents — 
combining  humor,  instruction,  and  criti- 
cism— the  excellence  of  its  eight  pages  of 
music,  and  the  keen  discrimination  dis- 
played in  the  local  sketches  under  the 
title  of  "  Music  at  Home."  Those  who 
have  supposed  this  venture  to  be  simply 
an  advertising  m'iilium  for  its  enterpris- 
ing ]mblishers,  failed  to  appireciate  the  fir 
higher  purpose  underlying  the  enterprise. 
To  encourage  talent,  stimulate  endeavor, 
and  elevate  the  standard  of  this  most 
charming  Art,  by  wise  suggestion  and  a 
kindly  pointing  out  of  defects,  is  a  labor 
requiring  knowledge  and  tact  in  no  small 
degree.  We  deem  the  publishers  fortu- 
nate in  their  editors,  and  the  music-loving 
public  fortunate  in  the  product  of  their 
joint  labors. 

The  Uoos  Bay  News  says  of  Bromley's 
autobiography,  "it  is  way  up."  The  man 
who  can  tell  a  Sunday-school  to  "  be  vir- 
tuous and  honest  and  they  may  live  to 
keep  a  hotel  at  Milpetas,"  certainly  can- 
not be  called  a  second-rate  humorist. 

We  think  so,  friend  Merry. 


SuBsrnmEKs  who  change  their  residence 
must  notify  us  of  their  old  address  as  well 
as  the  one  to  which  they  wish  the  Review 
sent.  Alioays  f/ive  the  town,  county  and 
Slate. 

We  desire  communications  on  any  sub- 
ject of  musical  interest,  but  the  name  of 
the  writer  must  accompany  the  article. 


He  who  promises  runs  in  debt. 


[For  the  Musical  Review.] 
"MY  UNCLE"— A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  WAR. 

BY   GEOBOE  T.   BnOMLET. 

"  He  has  gone  -where  the  woodbiue  twineth." 

—  Tke  Three  Globes. 

I  first  met  and  was  introduced  to  "  My 
Uncle"  at  his  place  of  t  usincss  in  Chat- 
ham street,  New  York,  and  was  then 
forcibly  sti  iick  with  his  modest,  unassum- 
ing demeanor,  while  his  benign  or  seven- 
by-nine  countenance  seemed  to  indicate 
a  heart  and  soul  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  his  busines.s.  The  family  of"  My 
Uncle"  consisted  of  a  frugal  wife  who 
presided  over  the  domestic  duties  of  his 
household  in  the  back  room  of  his  store, 
and  among  her  many  virtues  was  reckoned 
seven  small  children. 

No  emblazoned  sign  spread  its  glarinn- 
letters  over  his  door  to  entice  the  unwaiy 
into  extravagant  purcha.sos,  but  three 
modest  golden  ghjbes  pointed  out  to  the 
deserving  poor  where  "  Bly  Uncle  "  ever 
stood  ready  to  receive  ihc'ivpledijes  of  aff^c- 
tion,  and  to  give  them  the  a.ssurance  that 
the  interest  he  felt  in  them  could  only  be 
equaled  by  the  interest  he  took  out  of 
them. 

How  many  j'ears  he  thus  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  I  have  no  nieans 
of  knowing  ;  but  "  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  upon  Sumter,"  and  a  call  was 
made  for  every  lover  of  his  country  to 
gird  on  his  armor  and  juepare  for'  its 
defense,  it  was  met  with  a  response  fro.n 
the  )iatriotic  bosom  of  "  My  Uncle " 
wliich  was  only  equaled  by  the  i espouse 
fi'om  tlie  maternal  bosom  of  "  ^ly 
Uncle's"  wife  at  the  call  of  the  inf  uitry. 

Now  was  heaid  "  the  busy  note  of 
preparation  throughout  the  land."  Tlie 
"  ear-piercing  fife  and  the  spirit-stirring 
drum"  called  the  merchant  from  his 
counter,  the  mechanic  from  his  workshoj), 
and  the  farmer  from  his  field.  An  over- 
whelming love  of  Country  and  a  patriot- 
ism that  knew  no  bounds  impelled  "  My 
Uncle  "  to  a  duty  which  he  |ilainly  saw 
before  him.  Leaving  his  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  trusty  clerk,  he  went  forth 
boldly  to  ]ierform  that  duty,  and  enlisted 
in  the  irmy  as  a  "  Beef  Contractor  " 

I  shall  not  draw  aside  the  veil  and 
expose  to  the  public  gaze  the  painful  sep- 
aration of  "  My  Uncle  ''  and  his  sorrow- 
stricken  family ;  suflice  it  to  say,  that 
the  aflecting  scene  wat  faithfully  photo- 
gra[jhed,  and  the  picture  now  ornaments 
the  walls  of  the  "  Five  Points  Mission 
School,"  it  having  been  presented  to  that 
institution  for  the  reason  that  to  many  of 
the  pupils  the  face  of  "  My  Uncle  "  was 
very  familiar. 

I  now  feel  that  no  language  of  my  own 
can  do  justice  to  the  patriotic  ardor  and 
burninc^  zeal  that  actuated''  My  Uncle  " 
in  sacrificing  himse'f  upon  "  the  altar  of 
his  country ;"  but  a  i'aw  extracts  taken 
from  his  journal,  found  upon  his  person 
after  "  taking  off',"  will  show  how  ijure, 


how  disinterested  were  his  motives  and 
how  exalted  his  jiatriotism  : 

"Washington,  July  22d,  1861— Yester- 
day was  a  disastrous  day  for  our  army  ; 
had  a  terrible  fight  at  Bull  Run.  Place 
takes  its  name  from  the  stampede  of  my 
cattle,  lost  several  head.  As  a  starter, 
Bull  Run  is  not  a  success." 

"Yicksburg,  July  -Ith,  1803— To-day  a 
glorious  victory  lias  been  achieved.  Our 
men  fought  like  heroes.  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
honest  pride  as  they  i-ushed  u|  on  the  enemy 
knowing  no  fear.  I  watched  them  with 
intense  anxiety  as  I  tended  my  cattle  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.  Beef  lias  gone  u|) 
to  fabulous  prices." 

"  April  9th,  1805— Richmond  is  taken. 
This  stronghold  has  yielded  to  the  Union 
Array.  Glorious  news.  The  jirice  of 
beef  remains  the  same  I  have  raised  the 
'  star-sjiangled  banner  '  over  my  catlle- 
pen.  Ah  !  how  I  love  that  good  old 
riag." 

"April  12th,  1SG5— Yi>ited  the  hospi- 
tals. S.iw  the  surterings  of  the  thousands 
who  had  fought  so  nobly  for  my  country. 
My  heart  ached  for  them.  Recommended 
in  each  case  a  bowl  of  beef  tea  every 
fifteen  minutes.  How  sweet  to  administer 
consolation  to  the  afflicted  !" 

How  beautifully  do  these  extracts  por- 
tray the  peculiar  characteristics  of  "My 
Uncle."  Why  should  not  such  men  live 
forever  ?  But  death  loves  a  shining  mark, 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment  "  My  Un- 
cle "  oflered  a  bullock  for  sale  at  less  than 
five  hundred  ])er  cent,  advance,  which  so 
enraged  the  animal  about  to  be  sold,  that 
he  rushed  furiously  upon  "  My  Uncle," 
and  gored  him  to  ileath,  and  in  his  gory 
bed  he  died — killed  by  one  of  his  own 
herd — so  I  heard. 

An  inquest  was  ordered  ;  twelve  men 
sat  upon  "  My  Uncle,"  and  the  verdict 
they  lendered  was  :  "  Died  of  too  many 
horns." 

_A  soldier  sitting  upon  the  stern-sheets 
of  a  howitzer,  one  who  had  no  doubt 
received  many  choice  neck  jiieces  from 
"  My  Uncle,"  exclaimed  upon  hearing  the 
verdict:  "Bully  for  the  bull"— thus 
showing  that  soldiers  as  well  as"  Repub- 
lics are  ungrateful." 

A  red  fiag  and  a  second-hand  monu- 
ment is  all  that  no\v-  remains  to  show  that 

"  jMv    U.VCLE  "    OXCE    LIVED. 


A  Dutchman  was  relating  his  marvel- 
ous escape  from  drowning,  when  thirteen 
of  his  companions  were  lost  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat,  and  he  alone  saved.  "And 
how  did  you  escape  their  fate?"  asked 
one  of  his  hearers.  "I  did  not  go  in  the 
pote,"  wastheDutchman's  placid  repi}-. 


"  How  well  he  plays  for  one  so  young  !" 
said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  the  organ  boy 
jierformed  with  a  monkey  near  the  door  ; 
"and  how  much  his  little  brother  looks 
like  hiin,  to  be  sure." 
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— Mr.  Tlugo  L.  Mansfeldt  frave  a  grand  con- 
cert at  Pacific  Hall,  Decembor  14lh,  assisted  by 
Jline.  Inez  Fabbii,  Mile.  Anna  Elzer,  Louis 
Sdi'midt.  Jr.,  Julius  Hiuriclis,  C".  H.  Hoffman, 
Louis  Schmidt,  Sr.,  and  others. 

The  '■  Overture  to  Tannhaiiser  "  was  executed 
on  four  Grand  Pianos  by  eight  pianists.  Mr. 
Mansfeldt  gave  an  excellent  interpretation  of 
the  Piano  Concerto,  in  G  minor,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Loiiis  Schmidt,  Jr  ,  executed 
a  violin  solo.  "  Chanson  Rns.se,"  and  Mr.  Hin- 
richs  a  violincello  solo,  '*  Fantasie."  Mme. 
Fabbri  sang  the  Grand  Air  "  Freyschutz,"  and 
Mile.  Elzer  the  Cavatiue,  "  Cenerentola."  A 
Septette  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments  was 
especially  noticeable.  The  foregoing  were  the 
leading  features  of  an  excellent  programme. 
As  Mr,  Mansfeldt  is  the  only  concert  pianist  in 
the  city  who  plays  classical  music,  we  wi.sh  his 
concerts  were  better  patronized. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  twenty-seventh  concert 
wns  given  at  Union  Hall,  on  Howard  street, 
December  loth.  Among  Mr.  Gilder's  selections, 
"  Le  Triom])h6  Galop  "  and  "  Tarantelle  "  were 
conspicuous.  Miss  Susan  Galton  sang  in  her 
pleasing  style  "Jenny  Lind's  Bird  Song," 
*'  Within  a  mile  of  Edinbovo  town,"  and  other 
favorite  pieces.  Miss  Blanche  Galton  made 
her  first  appearance  in  San  Friincifjco,  as  a  con- 
tralto, in  the  ballad  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lea," 
and  was  favorably  received.  Mr.  Alfred  Kelle- 
hiT,  who  is  always  good,  sang  "  The  Days 
wei-e  sweet  in  Summer  Time,"  and  other  pieces. 
Signor  Contiui,  the  baritone,  gave  the  cavatina 
"  Largo  al  Factotum,"  and  an  aria,  "  Di  Pro- 

— The  second  concert  given  by  the  Temper- 
ance Legion,  at  the  Young  Men's  Clirisiian 
Association  Hall,  on  Sutter  street,  occurred 
December  ITlh.  Miss  Fanny  Maiston,  soprano, 
rendered  a  grand  aria  from  /  Lnmbardi ; 
Madame  G.  Bianchi,  contralto,  sang  an  aria 
from  La  Traviata ;  Mr.  C.  Makin  gave  the 
"  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song,"  and  Signor  E. 
Bianchi  the  romanza,  "  Non  Torno."  Prof.  L. 
Lockstaedt,  late  of  Cincinnati,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  San  l''rancisco  on  this  occasion, 
in  two  piano  solos,  the  "  Grand  Galop  Mili- 
taire  "  and  tlie  "  Bolero  Brilliant."  The  pro- 
gramme included  several  other  good  selections, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail. 

— On  the  17th  of  December,  an  Old  Folks' 
Concert  was  given  by  the  Sappho  Singing  Soci- 
ety, of  which  Profesfsor  Gustav  A.  Scott  is  con- 
ductor, at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Tyler 
street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones  streets.  We 
learn  that  an  excellent  variety  of  old  style 
anthems,  fngties  and  other  miisic  was  accepta- 
bly rendered. 

— Mr.  Frederick  Whymper  received  a  compli- 
mentary benefit  from  the  artists  of  San  Fraiui^co 
atMaguire'sNew  Theatre,  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber. Professor  Evans  conducted  the  mtisical 
arrangements.     Miss  Blanche  Galton  and  Mr. 


Whiffen  appeared  in  the  French  Operetta  "  Ter- 
rible Hymn."  This  was  fuUowed  by  a  musical 
olio,  in  which  the  following  ladies  and  gentle- 
men participated  :  Messrs.  Alfred  Kelleher,  Co- 
hen. C.  Makin,  Kohler,  Corfield,  Oscar  Weil, 
Louis  Schmidt,  Julius  Hinrichs,  J.  Davis  and 
Misses  McCabe.  Mr.  Whymper  well  deserved 
this  testimonial  from  his  musical  friends,  and 
the  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  enjoyment. 

— A  grand  organ  concert,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  J.  Bergstrom,  was  given  on  the  '2161  of 
December,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Fifth  Baptist 
Church,  corner  Twenty-second  and  Capp 
streets.  The  fine  organ  was  manufactured  by 
the  recipient  of  this  benefit.  Solos  were 
played  by  Messrs.  Gustav  A.  Scott,  Martin 
Schultz  and  George  T.  Evans,  well  known 
organists,  and  songs  were  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs. 
Louisa  Mills;  and  the  occasion  was  a  very 
pleasant  one  to  the  beneficiary  and  the  large 
audience  assembled. 

—On  the  23d  of  December,  a  concert  by  well 
known  amateur  artists,  was  given  in  aid  of 
the  Y'oung  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  their 
Hall,  on  Sutter  street.  Tile  following  is  the 
list  ot  performers;  Pianists,  Mrs.  Irving 
Smith,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Croselt  and  Mr.  Swan- 
son  ;  vocalists,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Clark,  Miss  Estelle 
Nichols,  Miss  Laura  F.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Evans,  Mr.  George  A.  Harris,  Mr.  Walter 
Mead,  Mr.  L.  S.  Clark,  Mr.  A.  T.  Ruthrauff, 
and  Mr.  Fred.  N.  Sheldon.  This  amateur  con- 
cert gave  general  satisfaction. 

— The  twenty-eighth  grand  concert  of  Mr. 
Frank  Gilder  was  given  in  Union  Hall  on  the 
2oth  of  December. 

The  following  well  and  favorably  known 
artists  assisted  Mr.  Gilder :  Martin  Schultz, 
pianist ;  Miss  Susan  Galton,  cantatrice  ;  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Blake,  contralto ;  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher, 
tenor  ;  Signor  G.  Mar:a,  baritone  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
J.  J.  Smith,  flute  soloist.  The  following  pieces 
were  especially  appreciated  by  the  audience  ; 

Transcription  (by  the  pianist)  of  Dank's 
popular  melody,  "Silver  Threads  among  the 
Gold,"  by  Mr.  Gilder;  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  by  Miss  Galton;  "H  Trovatore," 
flute  solo,  by  Mr.  S.-^ith  ;  "  Ern.ani,"  by  Signor 
Marra  ;  "  'What  will  yon  do.  Love  ?''  by  Mr. . 
Kelleher;  and  "My  Golden  Ship,"  by  Mrs. 
Blake. 

Mr.  Schultz  has  recently  arrived  from  Chi- 
cago, and  has  already  shown  superior  skill  as  an 
accompanist.  It  is  rare  to  fiud  a  pianist  who 
can  excel  in  a  second  part,  and  we  are  glad  to 
chronicle  Mr.  Schultz'  merit  in  this  particular. 

—St.  John's  Cutjncii,  Oakland— Cueist 
MAS  D.\Y. — The  musical  entertainment  at  this 
church  on  Christmas  Day  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present 
and  enjoy  it. 

The  regular  choir  consisting  of  Miss  Clara 
Beutler,  soprano,  JSIiss  Emma  Beutler,  con- 
tralto, Mr.  John  Trehane,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
Loomis,  basso,  were  assisted  on  this  occasion 
by  MisB  Eishon,  a.  new  arrival  from  Philadel- 
phia, possessing  a  clear  soprano  voice.     Mrs. 


Swift,  contralto,  'W.  F.  G.  Burke,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Stadtfeldt,  basso,  and  the  Vestry  had 
invited  the  former  organist  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  May.er,  (at  present  organist  and  di- 
rector of  the  music  at  Rev.  Dr.  Stone's  Church, 
in  this  city)  to  preside  at  the  organ  and  con- 
duct the  services.  The  music  was  grand. 
Every  selection  was  so  well  rendered  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  discriminate. 
However,  special  mention  might  be  made  of 
the  Te  Deum,  composed  by  George  T.  Evans, 
which  was  given  in  fine  style  and  precision, 
Mr.  Stadtfeldt's  rich  bass  voice  being  heard  to 
great  advantage  in  the  bass  solo,  "  When  Thou 
tookest  upon  Thee  to  deliver  man." 

At  the  offertory  the  ''  Cantique  de  Noel,"  by 
Adam,  was  exijusitely  sung  by  Miss  Clara  Beut- 
ler with  chorus.  Tiiis  young  lacy  has  a 
charming  voice  and  is  destined  to  take  a  front 
rank  among  our  sopranos. 

Mr.  Mayer  played  with  his  usual  taste,  and 
altogether,  the  good  people  of  St.  John's  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  musical  treat  given 
them  on  the  birthday  of  our  Lord. 

—  A  complimentary  concert  was  given  at 
Pacific  Hall  on  the  26th  of  December  to  Jliss 
Vittorina  Petrarchi,  by  her  friends  and  the  pupils 
of  the  Italian  Musical  Institute.  We  are  told 
that  the  concert,  together  with  the  social  that 
followed, formed  a  very  pleasant  entertainment. 

^On  the  Tth  inst.  Mr.  Frank  Gilder  gave 
his  twenty-ninth  concert  at  Pacific  Hall.  Mr. 
Gilder  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  who  sang  in  her 
pleasing  style  a  cavatina  from  La  ISomnainbida 
and  the  song,  "The  Lover  and  the  Bird," 
which  were  warmly  encored.  Mr.  John  Tre- 
hane gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  the 
"  Maid  of  Athens  "  and  other  songs.  Mr.  C. 
Makin,  who  was  announced,  was  uuable  to 
appear  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  a  near 
relative,  and  his  place  in  a  solo  and  duet  were 
acceptably  filled  by  Signor  Gonlini.  Mr.  H. 
Meliden  executed  a  cornet  solo,  "  Annie  Lau- 
rie," and  the  Silver  Cornet  Quartet  of '.he  Indus- 
trial School  gave  the  "  Nightingale  Polka  "  and 
"Opera  .March,"  under  Mr.  Mehden's  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Gilder  played  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city,  the  "  Valse  Brilliante  "  of  h's  own 
composition.  The  performers  were  favored 
with  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

— During  the  holidays  nearly  all  the  churches 
in  San  Francisco  held  Christmas  festivals,  which 
wei'e  uncommonly  well  attended. 


f 


EKSONALS. 


— Mr.  George  M.  Ciprico,  a  San  Francisco 
boy,  has  made  a  very  favorable  imjiression  on 
his  starring  tour  East,  with  the  new  play, 
Edmund  Kenn.  We  clip  from  late  Baltimore 
papers  as  follows : 

The  Sun  of  the  15th  said  :  "  Ciprico.  the 
youug  tragedian,  created  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression last  evening  at  the  Holiday  street 
Theatre,  in  his  rendition  of  "Kean,  the  Actor," 
the  audience  being  large." 

Tiie  iVcJCSsaid  :  "  Ciprico  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  on  the  crowded  audience  which 
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assembled  at  the  Holiday  street  Theatre  last 
evening,  to  witness  his  performance  in  the  ro- 
mantic play  of  Edmund  Eean.  Tlie  piece  is 
one  of  thrilling  interest,  liolding  the  attention 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  ran  smoothly,  and 
the  cast  throughout  being  excellent,  it  promises 
to  have  a  fine  run.  Mark  Price,  Stanley,  Den- 
ham  and  otliers  of  the  splendid  stock  company 
appear  to  great  advantage,  in  parts  suited  to 
their  peculiar  talents.  Ciprico's  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him,  but  he  more  than  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  wliich  had  been  formed 
of  his  undoubted  talents  as  an  actor  of  the  very 
first  order." 

—Mr.  William  Kierski,  of  Stockton,  the 
noted  music  dealer,  recently  favored  us  with  a 
call.  He  reports  fine  progress  in  our  art  in 
his  vicinity. 

— We  have  received  a  call  from  Mr.  Warren 
Isichols,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  recently  arrived 
on  tlie  steamship  CnUina.  Mr.  Nichols  visits 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Organ  Con- 
certs, and  wc  trust  he  may  be  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  lovers  of  music  in  San  Francisco. 

— We  received  a  call  last  week  from  Mr. 
Morton,  of  Morton  &>  Co.,  San  Joiie,  music 
dt-alers  and  agents  for  the  Weber  piano.  Mr. 
M.  reports  a  good  holiday  trade,  and  fine  pros- 
pects for  business  this  year. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


Calipohnia  Theathe. — Mr.  John  McCul- 
lough  made  hia  first  appearance  in  ten  months 
at  this  theatre,  on  the  14th  of  December,  open- 
ing in  Vinjt'niiis.  This  play  was  followed  by 
liickelieu  for  three  days  and  by  Olliello  on  the 
18th.  On  the  19th  he  appeared  in  Jade  Cade  and 
in  liichelieu  at  the  matinee.  Venice  Preserved 
was  given  December  21st  and  22d,  Virtjinius 
the  23d  and  the  Mercliant  of  Venice  the  24th. 
In  The  Gladiator^  Mr.  McCuUough  appeared  as 
*'  Spartacus  "  December  25th  and  26th,  and  in 
Mitch  Ado  about  Nothing  at  the  Saturday  mat- 
inee. Hamlet  was  placed  upon  the  boards  De- 
cember 38th  and  was  given  at  the  New  Year's 
and  Saturday  matinees  and  every  night  until 
January  4th,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  Macbeth. 
Mr.  McCullough  appeared  as  "Julian  St. 
Pierre"  in  The  Wife  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  as 
"  Damon"  in  Damon  and  Pijthias  on  the  8th, 
his  benefit  night.  On  the  9th  Brutus  was 
given,  and  The  Wije  at  the  matinee,  and  this 
terminated  his  engagement.  Mr.  McCullough 
achieved  a  most  gratifying  success  in  these  per- 
formances, particularly  in  Hamlet^  and  San 
FrancLsco  has  rarely  been  favored  with  such 
faithful  personations  of  Shakespeare's  charac- 
ters. Full  houses  have  testified  to  the  public 
appreciation,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  four 
weeks  amount  to  $o.5,620  75,  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough's  share  is  $21,620,  a  merited  reward 
for  his  efforts. 

On  the  11th  instant,  Miss  Bella  Pateman  had 
a  benefit  and  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess. 
On  that  evening  and  the  12th  she  appeared  as 
"  Mercy  Merrick"  in  The  New  Ma.ijdalen. 

Miss  Clara  Morris  will  commence  her  engage- 
ment on  the  18th  instant. 


MAGDinE's  New  Theatre. — On  the  24th  of 
December  Balfe's  opera  of  the  Enchantress  was 
given  to  a  large  audience,  and  is  still  the  attrac- 
tion. 

Os  the  5th  instant,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  an  ama- 
teur theatrical  performance  "was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  this 
city.  The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  played,  with 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Blinn  as  "Pauline,"  Mrs. 
Judah  as  "  Widow  Melnotte,"  and  Mr.  F. 
Brooks  as  "Claude  Melnotte."  The  characters 
were  well  sustained  and  the  audience  large  and 
appreciative. 

A  Good  Tune  bdt  not  OproR-TUNE. — A 
gentleman  visiting  in  the  family  of  a  worthy 
deacon,  in  a  neighboring  town,  had  been  show- 
ing the  little  children  one  evening,  a  beautiful 
music-box,  after  which  he  wound  up  and  put 
the  instrument  away  in  his  pocket.  At  the 
hour  of  retiring  for  the  night,  the  visitor  was 
called  upon  fur  prayer,  and,  having  got  upon 
his  knees,  was  in  the  midst  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  somewhat  prolonged  petition,  when  sud- 
denly, iu  consequence  of  a  change  of  position 
on  the  part  of  the  suppliant,  the  music-box 
started  gaily  off  with  the  tune  **  Take  your 
time,  Miss  Lucy!"  The  prayer  was  brought  to 
a  rather  abrupt  termination,  the  deacon  rising 
from  his  knees  all  but  convuLsed  with  laughter. 


The  most  beautiful  and  touching  instrument 
which  man  has  received  from  the  hands  of  his 
Maker  is  the  voice.  Through  words  he  can 
impart  life  and  signification  to  his  melodies — he 
can  tell  forth  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the 
heart — awaken  every  passion  into  living  reality, 
and  powerfully  vibrate  all  the  chords  of  the 
soul.  What  joyful  sensations  cannot  the  simple 
song  of  the  shepherdess  of  the  Alps  inspire !  If 
such  be  the  case,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
effect  produced  by  a  cultivated  singer,  if  his 
song  be  enlivened  by  art  and  regulated  by 
fancy — we  say,  regulated  by  fancy — for  how 
often  do  singers,  betrayed  by  vanity  and  affecta- 
tion, overstep  the  limits  marked  out  by  liature. 


From'Memoies  of  Mendelssohn. — One  even- 
ing I  found  Felix  deep  iu  the  Bible.  "Listen," 
he  said ;  and  then  he  read  to  me  iu  a  gentle 
and  agitated  voice  the  passage  from  the  First 
Book  of  Kings,  begiuning  with  the  words 
"And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by."  "Would 
not  that  be  splendid  for  an  oratorio,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  it  did  become  part  of  the  Elijah. 


A  Stream  of  Music. — A  little  boy,  on  com- 
ing home  from  church  where  he  had  seen  a  per- 
son performing  on  an  organ,  said  to  his  mother: 
"  Oh  !  mother,  I  wish  you  had  been  at  church 
to-day  to  see  the  fun  ;  a  man  was  pumping 
music  out  of  an  old  cupboard  !'' 


Says  a  Wisconsin  editor :  "  A  young  poetess 
sends  in  a  contribution  entitled  '  Let  us  Love.' 
We  will  do  our  best,  but  we  have  been  married 
over  four  years  now  and  are  a  little  out  of 
practice." 

Amongst  the  instrumentalities  of  peace  and 
love,  surely  there  can  be  no  sweeter,  softer,  more 
effective  voice  than  that  of  gentle,  peace-breath- 
ing music — Elihu  Burritt. 


Music  is  the  most  delightful,  rational  enter- 
tainment that  the  human  mind  can  possibly 
enjoy. — Sidney  Smith. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Voices  of  the  night — Babies. 

The  first  hymn  on  record — Adam. 

All  habits  grow  by  unseen  degrees. 

You  can't  clear  voices  by  straining 
them. 

Subtlety  may  deceive  you  ;  integrity 
never  will. 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  ea'-^ily  dautited . 
— Shakespeare. 

"  Music  of  the  future  " — The  sound  of 
Gabriel's  horn. 

Prejudice  squints  when  it  looks,  and 
lies  when  it  talks. 

Three  may  keep  a  secret  if  two  of  ihem 
are  dead. — Franklin. 

"Why  is  Mi.ss like  a  music  book  ? 

Because  she  is  full  of  airs. 

With  what  musical  instrument  would 
you  catch  a  fisli  ?     Castanet. 

He  must  be  a  thorough  fool  who  can 
learn  nothing  from  liis  own  folly. 

Reason  often  makes  mistakes,  but  con- 
silience never  duz. — Josh  liilllufjs. 

Most  hand-organ  tunes  are  classic. 
They  are  the  productions  of  Handle. 

Active  natures  are  rarely  melancholy. 
Activity  and  melancholy  are  incompat- 
ible. 

''  How  shall  I  stir  the  fire  without  iuter- 
ruiiting  the  music'?"  "  13elween  the 
bars." 

A  good  karakter  is  allwuss  gained  bi 
inches,  but  is  often  lo.st  in  one  cliunk. — 
Josh  liiUinfjs. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  imjiropricty 
in  saying  that  a  Bachelor  of  Music  is  wed- 
ded to  his  art. 

"  Darwin's  Darlings"  is  the  suggestive 
name  of  a  newly  organized  negro  minstrel 
company  at  the  West. 

If  an  artist  loves  his  art  for  its  own 
sake,  he  will  delight  in  excellence  wher- 
ever he  meets  it,  as  well  in  the  work  of 
another  as  in  his  own. 

If  you  find  the  piano  is  not  your  forte, 
try  some  other  instrument—  the  jews- 
harp  or  tri-angle  for  instance. 

The  balls  of  sight  are  so  formed  that 
one  man's  eyes  are  spectacles  to  another 
to  read  his  heart  with. — Johnson. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too 
much  ot  any  man  at  first,  because  one  can- 
not hold  out  that  proportion. — Baron. 

Pathetic. — A  New  York  journal,  in 
sjieakiiig  of  the  magic  strains  of  a  hand- 
orgau,  says  :  When  he  played  "  Old  Dog 
Tray,"  we  noticed  eleven  pups  silting  in 
front  of  the  machine,  on  their  haunches, 
brushing  away  the  tears  from  their  eyes 
with  their  fore-paws. 


As  you  progress,  have  more  to'do  with  scores 
than  with  virtuosi. — Jtobert  Schumann. 


[[^"Send  to  us  for  any  piece  of  music 
you  see  advertised.  We  can  furni.sh  it. 
We  are  constantly  receiving  everything 
in  the  line  of  musical  publications. 


Sherman  &•  fivDE's    Musical   Review. 


MUSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

AA''e  rciirct  lliat  we  have  not  i-oom  to 
publish  ill  full  the  excellent  article  on 
the  above  subject  from  the  Atlantic 
3Ion(lili/.  Below  we  give  our  readers 
some  extracts  : 

We  are  now  in  our  musical  infancy, 
livinj;  in  daily  intercourse  with  Germany 
and  France  in  the  full  heyday  of  their 
musical  manhood  and  Italy  in  its  musical 
decline,  by  this  time  quite  sufficiently  far 
advanced.  In  this  age  of  steamboats, 
railways  and  shilling-editions,  he  that  runs 
may  read,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  and  the 
man  that  can  assimilate  most  quickly, 
soon  outstrips  his  duller  brotlier.  Society 
rapidly  falls  into  distinct  musical  classes, 
and  he  who  cannot  keep  ui)  with  the 
foremost,  must  take  his  chance  in  the 
rear.  Those  who  cannot  fly  must  sink 
until  they  reach  some  denser  fluid  in 
which  they  ma}'  at  least  S20««,  unless  they 
be  perchance  of  that  specific  gravity 
which  can  only  be  supported  by  solid 
ground  of  matter  of  fact,  and  are  thus 
forced  to  walk  this  earth,  unbuoyed  by 
aesthetics  of  any  sort.  Wiiicli  latter 
class  of  beings  have  also  their  use  in  the 
wiirld. 

The  question  now  arises,  which  class 
has  the  highest  and  most  imperative 
rights?  The  class  of  swimmers  are  sure 
to  largely  outnumber  the  fivers.  That 
is  one  point  in  their  favor.  But  are 
majorities  to  rule  unquestioned  in  matters 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sesllietic  sense 
as  they  do  in  coarser  aflairs?  To  our 
thinking  the  man  of  high  aesthetic  nature 
and  cultivation,  has  an  almost  divine 
right  to  exercise  and  nourish  his  superior 
faculties  in  what  most  transcendent  man- 
ner he  can.  Let  the  mediocre  mnjoritv 
feed  after  him,  even  on  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  his  tal  le,  if  need  be.  ]iiit  what 
if  the  cultivated  minority  should  consent 
to  waive  their  rights,  harness  themselves 
to  the  yoke  of  public  instruction,  and 
become  merely  didactic  individuals  for 
the  benefit  of  plodding  mankind  ?  The 
idea  has  a  seductive  fiavor  of  Christian 
charity  and  ])ublic-spirited  self-immola- 
tion !  Supposing  that  all  our  cultivated 
musicians  and  music-lovers  should  forego 
their  classical  symphony  concerts  and 
fascinating  ex]icrimentalizing  among  the 
more  modern  musical  Irancendentalists, 
and  takhig  their  more  ignorant  neighbors 
by  the  hand,  .sliould  try  to  lead  them  on 
through  even  the  most  judiciously  selected 
course  of  progressive  concerts,  beginning 
with  "Nelly  BIy,"  in  a  hope  of  ulti- 
mately ending  with  "  Israel  in  Egypt," 
the  passion,  and  the  latter  Beethoven 
quartetts.  Supposing  that  our  aspiiing 
composers  should  devote  themselves  to 
tiie  composition  of  such  music  as  can  be 
well  assimilated  by  the  multitude,  instead 
of  following  their  own  highest  ideal,  and 
that  both  composers  and  music-lovers 
should   for   a   period   of  ten  or   twenty  | 


years  concentrate  their  testhetic  energies 
upon  leading  the  masses,  step  by  steji,  to 
an  understanding  of  the  higher  music. 
We  will  not. ask  what  thanks  they  will 
get,  for  that  is  a  small  matter,  but  we 
will  ask  what  good  they  would  do  that 
would  be  in  any  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  pains  expended  ?  The  answer  is,  to 
our  thinking,  clearly,  itdnc  !  An}'  good 
result  to  be  brought  about  by  such  a 
))Ian  would  be  an  unprecedented  novelty 
in  the  history  of  civilization  and  culture. 
Tile  whole  country  would  be  steeped  in 
the  most  disheartening  mediocrity.  We 
must  never  forget  what  an  overwiiehning 
iiiHuence  the  fit  individual  has  upon  the 
whole  culture  of  his  age.  The  higher 
above  the  common  herd  the  individual 
stands,  the  greater  and  surer  will  his 
inrtuence  be  in  the  end.  Could  the  mas- 
ses be  autocratically  compelled  to  studij 
music,  some  good  might  be  done  by 
taking  up  the  didactic  method  ;  but  as 
matters  exist,  this  is  impossible.  The 
only  feasible  plan  is  to  present  to  the 
public,  and  with  all  one's  might  u[ihold 
examples  of  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
music  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts. 
Works  of  true,  lofty  genius  cannot  fail 
to  have  their  purifying  and  elevating 
eflect  upon  all  who  are  amenable  to 
musical  influences ;  sooner  u|ion  some, 
later  upon  others.  A  Beethoven  A- 
major  symphony,  a  Mozart  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," a  Bach  Passions-Mu.-ik  are  infal- 
lible as  truth  itself.  Take  even  our 
most  cultivated  music-lovers  away  from 
the  constant  influence  of  works  like  these, 
place  them  under  less  exalting  influences, 
and  they  will  soon  enough  degenerate 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  will  not 
be  trustworthy  guides  even  to  the  most 
ignorant.  We  would  have  no  manner  of 
compromise  in  the  matter,  and  would 
oppose  to  the  last  incli  any  encroachment 
upon  the  perfect  artistic  struclui'e  of  con- 
cert programmes.  No  standard  is  too 
high,  not  even  the  very  highest.  We 
are  of  course  speaking  of  concerts  which 
have  only  the  advancement  in  the  art  for 
their  object  :  symphony  concerts,  chamber 
concerts,  and  piano-forte  recitals.  The 
best  of  us  are  not  perfect,  neither  are  the 
wisest  of  us  very  wise. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  with  many 
lieople  1(0.. look  upon  music  as  a  mere 
amusement,  ami  to  decry  all  nilisic  from 
which  they  fail  to  derive  such  pleasure-as 
one  gets  from  eating  and  drinking,  or 
any  other  merely  sensual  enjoyment,  as 
purely  mathematical.  "Scientific"  is 
the  word  commonly  used  in  this  connec 
tion.  People  are  fond  of  contrasting 
"music  of  the  head"  with  "music  of 
tlie  heart,"  generally  classing  under  the 
former  terra  all  music  that  they  do  not 
like,  and  under  the  latter  all  music  that 
they  do.  Now  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  music  is  much  of  the  same  kiiul  as 
that  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
fine  painting  or  statue,  a  beautiful  face 
or  form,  or  from  tine  poetry.     Music  to 


be  beautiful  must  needs  be  scientific,  that 
is,  it  must  follow  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  art,  just  as  a  painting  must  follow 
the  laws  ot  perspective,  anatomy,  and 
coloring.  By  scientific  we  mean  in 
accordance  with  laws  that  are  discovera- 
ble by  science.  A  composition,  as  a 
logically  consistent  whole,  must  have  its 
why  and  wherefore,  and  be  capable  of 
analysis  into  mutually  dependent  parts. 
But  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  it 
as  a  work  of  art  does  not  depend  upon 
the  recognition  of  such  analysis  by  the 
listener,  any  more  than  the  enjoyment  of 
a  painting  depends  ujiou  our  recognition 
of  the  ciu'rectness  of  its  anatomy  and 
perspective.  The  beauty  of  both  compo- 
sition and  painting  is  instinctively/Wi.  If 
the  details,  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work,  are  faidty,  our  enjoyment  is  les- 
sened in  the  exact  ratio  of  our  knowledge 
of  what  it  should  be  to  be  jjcrfect.  But 
mechanical  perfection  of  detail,  or  mere 
truth  to  nature,  never  of  themselves 
made  either  a  composition  or  a  |)ainting 
enjoyable;  although  both  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the 
cultivated  art-lover.  These  are  but  the 
body,  not  the  soul  of  art.  It  is  just  the 
indescribable  beauty  either  of  form,  sen- 
timent, or  passion,  that  one  enjoys  in 
music — an  element  that  can  rarely  exist 
to  a  marked  degree  in  a  technically  faulty 
composition,  but  which  is  of  a  higlier 
nature  than  mere  technicality  and  wholly 
distinct  from  it.  If"  music  of  the  head" 
means  music  that  is  merely  technically 
perfect,  then  it  means  music  that  is 
simply  worthless,  and  we  know  of  infi- 
nitely little  classic  music  that  can  be 
rankeil  under  such  a  heading.  What 
"  music  of  the  heart"  may  mean,  unless 
it  simply  means  good  music,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  That  many  i)Oople  fail 
to  feel  the  beauty  of  much  of  the  grand- 
est music,  because  of  their  want  of 
acquaintance  with  musical  forms  of 
expressiiin,  is  no  more  strange  than  that 
many  of  us  would  fail  to  see  the  beauty 
of  a  Sanskrit  poem.  It  is  with  the  great- 
est delight  that  we  see  so  many"  thought- 
fully iiRent  faces  "  at  our  concerts,  bent 
upon  finding  out  the  beauties  of  the 
great  symphonies.  This  persevering 
study  is  as  sure  of  its  reward  as  is  the 
pursuit  of  truth  it.self  All  the  beauty  of 
melody,  sentiment,  passion,  tragic  power, 
or  comic  humor,  that  can  be  found  in 
music  at  all,  can  be  found  in  hundred-fuld 
intensity  and  grandeur  in  the  great  clas- 
sic music.  The  classic  music  is,  to  be 
sure,  intellectual,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
inspiring  for  that,  and  with  an  inspiration 
that  lasts.  But  music  that  is  simply 
amusinf),  generally  fails  to  amuse  more 
than  a  few  times  ;  and,  excellent  as  its 
function  may  be  in  the  proper  place  and 
at  the  ))roper  time,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
very  promising  means  of  education. 


Good  words  will  tell. 


Sherman   8r  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


OUTLOOKJOR  THE  PIANO  BUSINESS. 
Who  Buys  Pianos.  1 

When  there  is  a  general"' depression  of 
biisinep.s  i)eo|)le  naturally  expect  to  see  a 
falling  off  in  those  trades  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  may  be  legarded  as  adminis- 
tering to  the  luxurious  tastes  of  people. 
Having  a  desire  to  learn  liovv  the  times 
affect  the  piano  business,  we  called,  the 
other  day,  upon  Mr.  Weber,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
He  informs  us  that  at  the  South  the  piano 
trade  is  at  a  stand  still  ;  the  West  and 
Southwest  are  making  small  purchases  ; 
California  buys  largely,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  the  busine-s  is  prospering. 
The  retail  trade  of  this  city  is  rather  lim- 
ited at  this  time,  wilh  the  middle  classes, 
while  the  wealthy  class  is  making  numer- 
ous purchases.  We  have  been  privileged 
wilh  a  glance  at  Mr.  Weber's  books,  and 
find  that  his  sales  during  the  jiast  month 
or  two  have  been  very  large.  Among 
the  more  prominent  purchasers  in  the 
time  mentioned  we  find  the  names  of  Mr. 
Kobeit  Honner,  8  West  Fifty-sixth  street, 
a  concert  grand  ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Itemsen,  87 
Fifth  Avenue,  a  ])arlor  grand  ;  Mr.  G. 
Hoffman,  599  Fifth  Avenue,  parlor  grand; 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  West  Forty  eighth  street, 
piarlor  grand  ;  also,  fancv  case  npriglit ; 
Mr.s.  John  M.  Davies,  37  West  Fifty- 
sixth  street,  a  magnificent  and  elaborately 
carved  upright ;  Mr.  J.  Lorillard,  Madi- 
son avenue  and  Tliirty-fourth  street,  a 
rich  carved  fancy  upright;  Henry  Hart, 
641  Lexington  avemie,  parlor  grand  ;  Mr. 
McClay,  East  Sixty-fifth  street,  parlor 
grand  ;  Mr.  Hardiuson,  West  Fifty-fifth 
street,  upright ;  Mr.  Bangs,  8  West 
Washington  jilace,  parlor  grand ;  Mrs. 
Eugene  Thorn,  5  East  Thirtieth  street, 
upright ;  Mr  Lin,  East  Fourteenth  street, 
concert  srand  ;  Mr.  U.  E.  Hawley,  IG 
West  Thirty-third  street,  upright ;  Miss 
Willard,  lOG  West  Furty-ninth  street, 
]iarlor  grand  ;  Mr.  Goodwin,  Fifth  ave- 
nue, a  square  jiiano  ;  Miss  Tewkesbury, 
East  Forty-fourth  s-treet,  also  a  square; 
Mayor  Hunter,  Brooklyn,  concert  grand  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Ball,  Brooklyn,  parlor  grand  ; 
S.  Hondlow,  Monroe  place,  concert  grand  ; 
!Mrs.  Cuffy,  Remsen  street,  Brooklyn,  con 
cert  grand  ;  Mr.  Culver,  Washington 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  square  grand ;  Mrs. 
Grant,  Henry  street,  Brooklyn,  u|iri^[^f 
Mr.  George  Gifford,  Jersey  City  Heights, 
concert  grand ;  Counsellor  George  W. 
Voorhis,  Jersey  City,  concert  grand  ; 
Counsellor  Charles  Wehle,  Hoboken,  par- 
lor grand,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Webei'  showed 
us  that  his  business  in  the  month  of 
October  was  two  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  dollars  larger  than  any  previous 
month  since  he  lias  been  in  business,  and 
in  the  past  month  three  times  as  large  as 
in  November,  1873.  We  must  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Weber  upon  his  well-deserved 
position  and  his  undoubted  success. — • 
Home  Journal,  New  York. 


ALBANI  IN  "LUCIA." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (October  24th) 
reports  as  follows  : 

,  The  j^cademy  of  Music  being  again 
crowded  last  night,  we  may  assume  that 
the  taste  of  New  York  requires  not 'an 
opera,  but  a  prima  donna,  and  we  shall 
probably  hear  no  more  for  the  present  of 
the  manager's  intention  to  improve  the 
mine-ert-scene  and  strengthen  the  subsidi- 
ary parts.  Miss  Albani  has  restored  the 
star  system  in  all  its  former  vigor.  She 
chose  for  her  second  appearance  a  role 
which  is  associated  in  "our  minds  with  late 
triumphs  of  two  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
singers  of  the  day — Christine  Nilsson 
and  lima  di  Murska — and  it  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  Miss  Alhani's  talents  that 
even  when  judged,  as  she  must  have  been, 
by  such  standards  as  these,  she  created  a 
real  enthusiasm  in  her  listener.'*.  ;' A  voice 
so  pure,  so  fresh,  so  mellow,  has  not 
sounded  in  our  Academy  for  many  a 
season.  A  second  hearing  gives  us  no 
cause  to  modify  in  the  smallest  particular 
the  praise  we  bestowed  upon  it  before, 
nor.do  we  find  any  reason  to  change  our 
judgment  of  the  young  lady's  beautiful 
style  and  excellent  culture.  The  "  Mad 
Scene "  was  an  exquisite  and  elaborate 
piece  of  vocalisra,  in  which  the  most 
minute  critic  could  hardly  detect  an  im- 
perfection. Embellished  with  a  trill  of 
marvelous  brilliancy,  and  sprinkled  over 
with  the  pearly  staccato  notes  to  which 
we  have  called  attention  before  as  among 
the  chief  charms  of  Miss  Albani's  singing, 
it  was  an  astonishing  display  of  dexterity, 
while  it  gave  us  more  and  more  cause  to 
admire  the  clean  and  elegant  delivery  of 
the  voice.  We  feel  when  Mi>s  Albani 
sings  that  we  are  listening  not  merely  to 
an  ambitious  girl,  but  to  a  trained  artist. 
She  has  not  yet  displayed  any  great  abil- 
ity in  the  expression  of  passionate  emo- 
tions, either  by  voice  or  action  ;  but  in  her 
proper,  and  possibly  narrow,  sphere,  slie 
shines  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Li  Sonnambula  her  support  was  dis- 
creditable. In  Lucia  it  was  very  much 
better,  Signor  Carpi  being  "  Edgardo," 
and  Signor  Del  Puente,  "  Ashton."  The 
tenor  was  not  in  his  best  voice,  but  he 
gave  the  "  Fra  poco  a  me  ricovero  "  with 
effect.  The  sestet  was  repeated. 
FwiiNllsCO  P'JBLIC  UBIMMIt 

<WH^'i9uP!lfif«R'^if^fi?iTt_hful  for  soul 
and  body — it  lengthens  life.  Most  reli- 
gious composers  have  lived  to  advanced 
years.  They  are  of  use  in  this  inharmo- 
nious world — God  spares  them  long. 


SCOTT,  GUSTAV  A.,  Orgauistand  Director 
of  Music  at  tiie  First  Unitarian 
Chiirdi, also,  Synag-oarue  "Ohabai  Slialom." 
Teacher  (if  Piano,  Of ^an  aud  Oomposiiion. 

EesiJence.  115  Kearny  Street.  Purticnlur  at- 
tention paid  to  preparing  advanced  jjlayers  for 
teachers.  A  large  number  of  Mr.  Scott's  pu- 
pils are  at  the  present  time  successful  profes- 
Bional  teachers  in  this  city. 


Holiday   Goods 


rt  o  3Vfl:  .A.  i*5r '  s  . 

Photograph  Albums,  Writint,'  Desks,  Port- 
folios, Inkstands,  Fancy  Stationery,  Gold 
Pens.  Diaries  for  1875,  Games  and 
Blocks,  Juveniles,  Toy  Books,  Prayer 
Books,  Family  Bibles,  Gems  of  Art, 
Elegant  Galleries,  Books  in  Sets,  Illus- 
trated Works,  Standard  Poets,  BOOKS 
OF  ALL  KINDS,  etc. 

^.    ROM^VN    &    CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

No.    1  i     Montgomery    St. 


Gibson   &  Preston, 

Importers  anJ  Manulacturers  of  ** 

C-  E  3V  '1'  Ij  H:  M  K  IV'  S 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

OUR    SPECIALTY  — The  manufacture    of 
perfect    fitting   Fvencli   I'oke  Sliirts. 


218    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

Cpp  'Site  the  HiHB  HouRc,  San  F.-aucisco. 
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'RENCH  DIAGONAL 
SUITS. 

TO    ORDER,  $55. 

Your  cboit-e  of  the  best  DiagonalB  in  the  market. 

LAXCASTEll  .0  XORTHOX, 

617  Washington  Street, 


MORSE'S 


iilLftCE  OF  Si 


No.  417  Mo)itijoiticr;i  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


,03=-  Particular  attention  pnid  to  taliiug  L-biKlrcn. 


Sherman  Sj  Wyde's  ^VIusical  j^i 


Publishers'  Department. 


NOTICE  ! 

triu  consequeuce  ot  the  change  in  the  Postsl  Law, 
■which  takes  effect  January  1st,  1875,  all  mail  mailer  must 
be  prepaid  at  the  office  of  pub\icatiou.  Subscriptions  to 
the  Review  from  that  (late  will  be  $1.50  in  coin,  or  11.65 
in  currency  or  postage  sUnips.  SHESMiK  &  Hyde,  Pub- 
lishers.   ^^^ 

NEW  GOODS! 

Music  Folios,  Binders  and  Musio  Rolls.  A  beautiful 
assortment  just  received. 


PACIFIC 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL! 
Weber's    unrivaled  Uprigbt  Pianos  combine  power 
and  grandeur  of  tone  with  delicacy  of  touch  and  great 
durability. 

THE  BEST  ARE  THE  CHEAPEST! 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  have  purchased 

Weber  Pianos  for  all   their  new   iron  Bteamers,   having 

found  that  they  were  the  only  pianos  that  would  stand 

in  tune  on  an  ocean  steamer. 


STILL  AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 

The  tone  of  the  Standard   Organ   is  full,    rich   and 

resonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and   elegant.     Sold  on 

easy  installments.    A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer 

accompanies  every  instrument. 


VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 
Can  secure  a  set  of  the  very   best  Italian  strings  by 
sending  one  dollar  in  currency  or  postage  stamps  to  us. 


FirBlESuraiceAgGBcy, 


No.  313  CalifortUa  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Nye    &    Acheson, 


IMPORTEliS    OF 


TO  ALL  ! 
ce  our  premium  list  in  anothe; 
1  to  net  up  a  club  for  the  Revu 


Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia;  Capi- 
tal and  Assets  $  4,000,000 

American  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Philadelpliia  ;  Capital 
and  Assets 1,000,000 

Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Capital 
and  Assets 2,500,000 

German  American  Insurance 
Company,  New  York  ;  Cap- 
ital and  Assets 1,700,000 

Niagara  Fire^  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York ;  Capital 
and  Assets 1,400,000 

Roy  ell  Insurance  Company, 
Liverpool ;  Capital  and  As- 
sets     15,000,000 

$25,600,000 

ij.    HUNT,    nSlanager. 


GAS    FIXTURES, 


Bronze  and  Marble 


O  I_.  O  O  I^  s. 


Bronze  Figures, 


TO  TEACHERS ! 
If  you  cannot  visit  our  store  to  select  music  for  your- 
self, seud  an  order,  stating  the  kind  of  piece  and  grade  of 
difficulty  desired,  and  the  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  proper  pieces  are  sent  you. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  I 
Any  piece  of  music  published  in  the  United  States 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  marked  price.        

THE  SHERMAN  AND  HYDE  PIANO! 
Is  first-class,  medium  price  and  fully  warranted  for 
ten  years.     ! 


umendations  in  another  column. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 
A  beautiful  ottoman   stool,   new  pattern,  in  elegant 
green  and  crimson  plushes.     Manufacturedexpressly  for 
us  and  to  be  found  only  at  our  store. 


JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  LONDON  ! 

■'  Irish  Diamonds."   sis    numbers,   by   Willie    Pajie. 

Each  number  contains  two  of  the  best  Irish  songs,  with 

brilliadt  variations,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 

on  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.00,  in  currency  or  stamps. 


0^"  For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to  Bradi.et  & 
RuLOFsoN's  Gau-ery,  With  an  Elevator,  429  Montgomery 
street,  San  Y 


Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith, 

Fire,  Li/e  and  Marine 

IIS'SUEANCE 

314  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NEW    ORLEANS    INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION. 
AMAZON,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
ST.  PAUL,  01  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
KANSAS,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.    , 
PENN..  of  Philadelphia. 
GIRARD,  of  Philadelphia. 
NATIONAL,  of  Philadelphia. 
CLAY,  of  Newport,  Kentucky. 
HOME,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
MERCANTILE,  of  Chicago,  111. 
FRANKLIN,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PEOPLE'S,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
ATLAS,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Capital  Represented,  $12,000,000  ! 

Losses  Equitably  Adjusted 

ami  I'romptli/  Paid. 


313   and  317  Pine  St., 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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McNally  &  Hawkins, 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

GAS    CHANDELIERS, 

AND    DEALEKS    IN 

French  Bronze  and  Marble 
CLOCKS, 

Bronze  Figures,   Newel  Post  Lights,  Etc. 

ALL    KINDS    OF    PLUMBERS'    WARE 

CONSTANTLY    ON    HAND. 

PKiml  ing    and    Gas    Fitting 

lu  all  tbvir  brauthca  atteudi-d  to. 
Orders  aolicitcd. 

SAN      FRANCISCO. 


MUSICAL    Al^D    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT, 


■■WINTER   THOUGHTS.'^ 

Athwart  the  uplands-lone  and  wild 

The  break  winds  haste  wi.h  mournful  sigh. 
And  where  the  radiant  sunlight  smiled 

A  heavy  mist  hangs  from  the  sky  ; 
The  rivulet  with  hollow  sound 

Goes  murmuring  thriugh  its  rocky  bed. 

The  creeping  vine  lies  crushed  and  dead. 
And  the  deep  snow  whitens  all  the  ground. 

Like  spirit  hands,  the  forest  trees 

Uplift  their  brancheshrown  and  sear. 

And  in  the  blast  like  troubled  seas, 
Groan  through  the  night-tide  long  and  drear. 

While  silently  and  bending  low. 
The  old  year  takes  his  weary  way, 
Onward  and  outward  with  each  day, 

Though  feeble  are  his  steps,  and  slow. 

No  more  upon  the  sloping  hill 

The  golden  rods  nod  to  and  fro. 
And  the  leaping  cataract  is  still 

That  dashed  to  meet  the  stream  below  ; 
For  Winter's  stern,  relentless  hand 

Hath  laid  the  spell  of  death  on  all. 

And  like  a  cold  and  icy  pall, 
His  presence  lingers  o'er  the  land. 

Farewell,  old  year  1  for  'neath  our  feet 

The  snow  that  lieth  still  and  white, 
Soon,  soon  !  shall  be  thy  winding  sheet. 

To  hide  thy  loved  form  from  our  =ight  I 
And  thus  our  lives  are  fleeting  past. 

While  backward  o'er  the  ebbing  tide, 

Regretfully  our  sad  hearts  glide, 
And  dwell  within  the  vanished  past. 

And  Memory  bringeth  back  again 

The  faces  that  have  smiled  so  oft. 
And  the  lips  that  laughed  in  gladness,  when 

The  Springtime  air  was  warm  and  soft; 
The  hands  that  culled  the  flowers  m  May, 

Now  folded  in  their  last  repose, 

The  eyes  we  saw  Death's  angel  close, 
Now  laid  from  earthly  sight  away  I 

Alas  I  and  is  this  all  of  life? 

Is  there  no  better  land  beyond? 
Where  never  entereth  woe  nor  strife? 

Nor  winter's  chilling  blight  is  found  ? 
Ah!  yes!  it  cannot  be  in  vain 

That,  struggling  'neath  earth's  changeful  sky. 

We  still  look  hopefully  on  high. 
To  Him  who  rules  life's  stormy  main  1 

Weno.*ja  Hollingsworth. 


Music!  if  e'er  the  breast  is  free 

From  care,  it  is  when  hearing  thee  ! 

If  e'er  the  savage  bosom  felt 

'Twas  when  thy  last  note  softly  melts  : 

Murder  falters,— hatred  slumbers. 

Love's  created  from  thy  numbers. 


NETTIE'S  TWO  VALENTINES. 


Vt|  RETTY  GIRLS  were  as  plenty  in  Hillsdale 
Jjl'  as  coffee  berries  in  Arabia,  so  when  1 
e|i>  ^  tell  you  Nettie  Wallace  was  the  belle 
fif^  of  the  village,  and  the  prettiest  among 
them  all,  I  hope  you  will  be  ready  to  believe 
she  was  very  pretty  indeed,  without  any 
further  description.  Description  does'nt 
amount  to  much  anyhow,  for  a  person  may 
have  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  yet  be 
as  ugly  as  sin,  while  another,  having  the 
same,  lovely  as  an  Houri.  Beauty  is  inde- 
scribable— it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  But  I  forgot — I  set  out  to 
tell  a  story,  not  to  lecture,  so  let  us  return 
to  pretty  Nettie. 

Pretty  Nettie  was  not  only  pretty,  she  was 
as  willful  and  coquettish  as  Dolly  Vardcn 
herself.  I  dare  say  the  gay  little  village 
girl  never  read  Dickens,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  accused  of  modeling  her  dis- 
position after  Dickens'  fair  little  heroine, 
the  locksmith's  daughter,  but  she  could  no' 
have  succeeded  better  if  she  had  tried.  One 
click  of  her  little  boot-heels  on  the  pave- 
ment was  enough  to  set  half  the  masculine 
hearts  in  town  of  a  flutter,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  big  heart  which  beat  in  the 
broad  bosom  of  Will  Hayden.  Will  and 
Nettie  had  grown  up  together  and  been 
lovers  from  their  childhood.  There  was  no 
actual  engagement,  but  everybody  under- 
stood the  case,  so  much  that  the  other 
young  men  of  the  village  who  would  gladly 
have  waited  on  pretty  Nettie,  quietly  stood 
back  to  make  way  for  Will  Hayden.  And 
lately,  as  Nellie  grew  up  so  sweet  and  win- 
some, Will,  began  to  draw  pictures  of  a  little 
paradise  of  a  home  where  he  and  Nettie 
would  dwell,  the  new  Adam  and  Eve,  which 
he  meant  soon  to  make  a  reality.  And, 
alas!  like  the  first  Adam,  he  did  not  know 
that  the  serpent  was  waiting  to  blight  the 
beauty  of  his  little  Eden  and  win  his  Eve 
away ! 


Now  I  know  the  fastidious  Mr.  Augustus 
Fitzjames,  the  exquisite  clerk  who  measured 
ribbons  across  Smith  &  Brown's  counter, 
and  who  wore  such  immaculate  gloves  and 
such  faultless  neckties,  and  ran  his  jewelled 
fingers  so  killingly  through  his  scented 
curls,  would  not  thank  me  for  comparing 
/u'm  to  an  odious  serpent,  nevertheless  there 
was  nothing  in  him  any  more  woithy  of  re- 
spect than  if  he  had  been  one. 

There  were  people  in  the  city  he  came 
from  (you  know  city  ejfquisites  don't  often 
clerk  in  a  country  village  for  nothing  but 
the  mere  wages,)  who  could  have  told  Net- 
tie Wallace  stories  she  would  have  shrank 
from  in  horror.  Will  Hayden  had  given 
her  a  word  of  warning,  but  silly  Nettie, 
thinking  him  only  jealous,  refused  to  listen, 
and  so  Will  stood  back,  waiting  till  her  in- 
atuatio  n  for  the  handsome  clerk  should 
be  over,  which  he  believed  it  would  be  in 
time,  and  he  could  resume  his  own  place 
as  her  attendant. 

Yes,  Will,  over  sooner  than  you  think! 
One  bold  stroke  and  you  break  the  spell  of 
coldness  lately  resting  over  Nettie,  and  win 
her  back.  Already  had  Nettie  begun  to 
discover  that,  though  Mr.  Augustus  dressed 
so  elegantly  and  was  so  courtly  in  his  man- 
ners, his  brains  were  exceedingly  shallow. 
He  could  dance,  and  hand  one  in  and  out 
of  a  carriage,  but  he  could  not  talk  fi  ve  min 
utes  on  any  subject. 

Although  little  Nettie  was  no  great 
student,  she  had,  with  all  her  willfulness,  a 
fund  of  good  common  sense,  and  liked  a 
sensible  talk  now  and  then.  And  when 
she  thought  over  the  evening  visits  of  Mr. 
Augustus,  she  blushed  to  think  how  silly 
their  conversation  had  been.  Had  she 
done  quite  wisely  in  throwing  over  so  true 
a  man  as  Will  Hayden  for — before  Nettie 
thought  she  said — "  a  brainless  dandy."  but 
she  took  the  words  back  next  minute,  and 
vowed  she  did  not  care !  Will  had  seemed 
so  cold  lately,  he  had  got  over  it  mighty 
quick,  if  he  ever  had  cared  for  her,  he  did 
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not  now,  and  she  would  not  care  for  him. 
No,  Mr.  Augustus  was  so  handsome!  He 
played  the  guitar  so  beautifully,  and  sang 
like  a  bird, and  Will  did'nt  know  B  flat  from 
a  broomstick  !  Nettie  did'nt  care — not  she  ! 
She  dressed  her  prettiest  and  went  gayly 
with  Mr.  Augustus  Fitzjames  to  a  concert 
that  very  night,  and  when  she  looked  over 
and  saw  Will  Haydcn  with  his  pretty  cousin 
from  Glcnfield,  her  little  jealous  heart  was 
rent  with  a  fierce  pang  which  she  smoth- 
ered and  would  not  own. 

\'alentine's  Day  dawned  bright  and 
frosty,  and  little  Nettie  got  up  with  a  bright 
smile  and  a  hidden  heartache.  For  she 
had  lain  awake  in  the  night,  after  Mr. 
Augustus  had  made  his  evening  visit,  and 
dropped  hints  which  made  his  intentions 
next  day  unmistakable,  and  thought  about 
Will. 

Would  he  send  her  a  token  of  remem- 
brance? She  had  half  a  dozen  Valentines 
from  him  in  a  box  in  her  drawer,  some 
handsome  and  costly,  some  the  simple  lit- 
tle things  sent  in  his  schooldays,  and  kept 
ever  since.  Last  year  he  had  sent  a  beau- 
tiful creation  of  white  satin,  bearing  within 
a  golden  wreath  the  simple  words  "^?«ff  Te." 
And  Nettie  remembered  how  she  blushed 
when  she  looked  in  her  brother's  Latin 
grammar  and  found  the  words  meant  "  I 
lave  thee."  And  as  she  remembered,  she 
sighed  heavily. 

No,  no  token  from  Will  to-morrow. 
Why,  she  met  him  in  the  sreet  that  very 
afternoon,  and  the  most  distant  bow  was  all 
the  recognition  he  gave  her.  Would  they 
never  be  friends  again  ?  Nettie  gave  anoth- 
er sigh,  and  then  ran  down  to  breakfast, 
vowing  "  she  hoped  nobody  would  send  her 
a  \'alentine,  she  despised  the  silly  things 
anyhow ! " 

Just  after  dinner,  Nettie's  brother  Rob 
came  in  and  tossed  two  envelopes  into  her 
lap.  One  of  them  was  a  large,  heavily  em- 
bossed affair,  and  on  the  outside  Nettie 
recognized  the  smooth  hand  of  the  exquisite 
Mr.  Augustus.  The  other  was  a  small, 
plain  white  envelope,  tuch  as  might  enclose 
any  letter,  but  Nettie's  heart  beat  fast,  for  it 
was  addressed  in  Will  Hayden's  writing. 
She  ran  up  to  her  room,  fastened  her  door, 
and  then,  on  the  principle  of  saving  the 
best  last,  I  suppose,  she  opened  Mr.  Au- 
gustus' envelope  first.  Out  dropped  a  splen- 
did affair,  all  satin  and  lace,  and  little  bows, 
loves  and  doves  and  little  cupids  shooting 
at  hearts,  and  in  the  midst  some  agonizing 
lines  about  "blisses"  and  "kisses"  and 
"angels"  and  all  that,  superscribed  "your 
adoring  Valentine."  Nettie  gave  a  glance 
at  Mr.  Augustus'  exquisite  effort,  read  the 
lines,  uttered  a  contemptuous  "bah"  and 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  let  it  drop  antl 
slip  down  the  folds  of  her  dress  to  her  feet. 
Then  she  opened  the  little  white  envelope. 


took  out  the  small  folded  sheet  and  read 
these  few  lines: 

"Dear  Nettie-You  have  not  setmed  to  care  for 
me  of  late,  but  perhaps  on  this  day  you  will  listen  if  I 
tell  you  in  plain  words  what  you  must  have  known 
years  ago.  My  darling,  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life, 
and  if  I  may  not  have  your  love  in  return,  if  yon  can 
never  le  my  wife,  Nettie,  the  rest  of  life  will  not  be 
worth  the  living.  Dear,  if  I  presume,  forgive  me. 
But  if  it  is  not  too  late,  and  I  may  hope  for  that  of 
which  I  know  I  am  not  worthy,  will  you  send  one 
word  to  say  I  may  come  to  you  ?  And  whatever  you 
decide,  heaven  bless  you,  my  little  Nettie,  forever. 
Will." 
That  was  all.  Yet  so  plain,  simple  and 
manly  !  Did  Miss  Nettie  fling  it  at  her  feet, 
too  ?  No,  she  pressed  it  to  her  breast  with 
both  her  little  hands,  and  while  she  did  not 
weep  far  joy,  like  heroines  in  novels  do,  the 
breath  came  fluttering  through  her  parted 
lips  in  little  siglis,  and  her  eyes,  gazing  far 
out  of  the  window  seeing  nothing,  more  a 
rapt,  dreamy  look.  Not  long  did  she  sit 
thus.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  going  to 
her  little  desk,  hastily  wrote  a  line  or  two  : 

"  Dear  WiLL-Come  to-night  to  your  penitent  little 

Valentine." 
She  did  not  mean  to  sign  her  name  "Val- 
entine," but  after  she  saw  she.  had,  she 
allowed  it  to  go,  and  had  she  seen  Will's 
glad  smiles  as  he  read,  she  would  not  have 
been  sorry. 

Did  Will  go  to  her?  I  should  think  so  ! 
"  Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  and  ask  that 
question,  will  you?  No,  I  don't  intend  to 
give  you  the.  particulars  of  that  interview, 
but  if  ever  a  living,  repentant  little  damsel 
walked  straight  into  her  lover's  arms,  it 
was  Nettie  Wallace,  on  the  night  of  St.  Val- 
entine's Day.  And  as  to  the  exquisite  Mr. 
Augustus,  we  need  not  bother  about  him, 
for  I'm  certain  nobody  else  did. 


TABLE  MANNERS. 


The  table  is  the  place  at  which  the  fami- 
ly meet,  and  where  there  should  be  the 
freest  and  most  unrestrained  social  inter- 
course. We  eat  to  live ;  but  the  mere  ani- 
mal necessity  is  lifted  up  and  glorified  when 
the  charms  of  pleasant  conversation  and  of 
mutual  courtesy  surround  the  custom.  So 
far  as  the  sustaining  of  life  is  concerned, 
that  object  might  be  reached  if  each  took 
his  bread  and  meat  and  retired  to  a  closet 
to  eat  it  alone.  But  there  is  a  spiritual  life 
that  is  to  be  fed  and  sustained,  and  it  is 
starved  where  there  is  no  grace,  not  only 
before,  but  during  a  meal. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  American  life 
is,  that  it  is  too  gloomy.  We  take  no  time 
to  entertain  and  amuse  each  other.  Not 
seldom  does  it  happen  in  some  houses  that 
a  meal  progresses  in  dead  silence,  except 
when  it  is  -necessary  to  speak  about  the 
dishes,  or  to  help  some  one  to  potatoes  or 
pie.  This  is  almost  as  bad  as  rudeness  or 
quarrelling.  There  ought  to  be  bright, 
genial,  sparkling  talk,  in  which  the  children 


should  be  allowed  to  join.  There  is  no 
sense  whatever  in  compelling  an  intelligent 
child  to  sit  like  a  deaf  mute  at  the  table  ; 
though  on  the  other  hand,  children  should 
not  monopolize  the  conversation,  nor  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  strings  of  irrelevant  questions. 
Every  one  should  prepare  for  the  table  by 
some  simple  process  of  dressing.  The  hair 
should  be  smooth,  the  hands  washed,  the 
general  appearance  of  each  individual  in- 
viting, and  each  should  try  to  be  as  agreea- 
ble as  possible  to  every  other.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  how  a  little  freshening  of  the 
toilet  freshens  up  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
face.  So  far,  we  ought  all  to  be  luxurious' 
II  the  mother  sees  to  it  that  her  school-boy 
sons  always  come  to  dinner  with  clean 
hands  aud  nails,  and  that  her  daughters 
never  dwaddle  into  the  room  in  tawdry 
finery  or  soiled  wrappers,  she  will  do  more 
than  she  dreams  of  in  the  work  of  making 
them  grow  into  real  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

The  table  itself  ought  to  have  a  festive 
look.  Flowers  have  a  special  grace  on  the 
breakfast  board.  A  dish  of  fruit  nicely  ar- 
ranged pleases  the. eye  as  well  as  the  palate 
at  dinner.  Clean  linen,  though  coarse,  and 
whole  plates  and  cups,  with  bright  glass  and 
silver,  help  appetite  along.  A  few  well- 
cooked  dishes,  however  plain,  nicely 
served,  will  promote  health  and  happiness 
better  than  a  great  variety  ruined  in  the 
preparation. 

Some  housekeepers,  with  an  eye  to  sav- 
ing trouble  on  washing  day,  have  adopted 
the  marble  oil-cloth  instead  of  the  white 
damask  for  ordinary  use.  For  our  part,  we 
would  prefer  economy  in  almost  any  other 
way.  A  fine  white  table-cloth,  or  a  buff  or 
crimson  one  occasionally  for  breakfast  or 
tea,  will  furnish  forth  the  family  feast  much 
more  beautifully. —  Christian  at  Work. 


THE     LARGEST     VAULTED     ROOF     IN     THE 
WORLD. 

The  largest  vaulted  roof  in  the  world  is 
claimed  by  Vienna — that  belonging  to  the 
great  Exposition  building.  It  is  said  to 
cover  nine  times  the  space  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  London  ;  eight  times  the  area 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  seven  times 
that  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  This 
miracle  of  architectural  skill  is  360  feet  in 
diameter,  1,089  '^^^^  round,  and  stands  on  a 
ring  of  thirty  columns  36  feet  apart  around 
the  circumference.  Within  the  ring  of  col- 
umns there  is  no  support.  The  upper  dome, 
100  feet  in  diameter,  admits  light  by  a  series 
of  windows  40  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide,  be- 
tween thirty  columns  which  carry  the  upper 
dome.  The  slope  of  the  cone  is  30  deg., 
and  the  length  of  the  slope  on  all  sides  is 
200  feet.  The  roof  is  formed  of  360  iron 
plates,  tapered  uniformly  upward  from  the 
circumference  to  the  apex  of  cone.  They 
are  riveted  like  the  plates  of  a  ship. 
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MEMORY. 

A  good  literary  or  artistic  memory  is  not 
like  a  Post  Office  that  takes  in  everything, 
but  like  a  very  well  edited  periodical,  which 
prints  nothing  that  does  not  harmonize  with 
its  intellectual  life.  A  well-known  author 
gave  me  this  piece  of  advice:  "Take  as 
many  notes  as  you  like,  but  when  you  write 
do  not  look  at  them — what  you  remember  is 
what  you  must  write,  and  you  ought  to  give 
things  exactly  the  degree  of  relative  import- 
ance that  they  have  in  your  memory.  If 
you  forget  mnch  it  is  well ;  it  will  only  save 
beforehand  the  labor  of  erasure."  This  ad- 
vice would  be  suitable  to  every  author.  An 
author  who  dealt  much  in  minute  facts 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  his  memor- 
anda ;  but  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  in 
literature  the  advice  was  wise  indeed.  In 
painting  our'  preference  selects  while  we 
are  in  the  pre'sence  of  nature,  and  our  mem- 
ory selects  when  we  are  away  from  nature. 
The  most  beautiful  compositions  are  pro- 
duced by  the  selecting  office  of  the  memory, 
which  retains  some  features,  arid  even  ex- 
aggerates them,  while  it  diminishes  others, 
and  often  altogether  omits  them.  An  artist 
who  blamed  himself  for  these  exaggerations 
and  omissions  would  blame  himself  for  be- 
ing an  artist.  Let  me  add  a  protest  against 
the  common  methods  of  cunng  what  are 
called  treacherous  memories.  They  are 
generally  founded  upon  the  association  of 
ideas  which  is  so  far  rational,  but  then  the 
sort  of  association  which  they  have  recourse 
to  is  unnatural  and  produces  precisely  the 
sort  of  disorder  which  would  be  produced  in 
dress  if  a  man  were  insane  enough  to  tie, 
let  us  say,  a  frying  pan  to  one  of  his  coat- 
tails  and  a  child's  kite  to  the  other.  The 
true  discipline  of  the  mind  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  associating  those  things  together 
which  have  a  real  relation  of  some  kind, 
and  the  profounder  the  relation  the  more  it 
is  based  upon  the  natural  constitution  of 
things,  and  the  less  it  concerns  trifling  ex- 
ternal details  the  better  will  be  the  order  of 
the  intellect.  The  mnemotechnic  art  whol- 
ly disregards  this,  and  is,  therefore,  unsuited 
for  intellectual  persons,  though  it  may  be 
of  some  practical  use  in  ordinary  life.  A 
little  book  on  memory,  of  which  many  edi- 
tions have  been  sold,  suggests  to  men  who 
forget  their  umbrellas  that  they  ought  al- 
ways to  associate  the  image  of  an  umbrella 
with  that  of  an  open  door,  so  that  they  could 
never  leave  any  house  without  thinking  of 
one.  But  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  lose 
two  or  three  guineas  annually  rather  than 
see  a  spectral  umbrella  in  every  doorway? 
The  same  writer  suggests  an  idea  which  ap- 
pears even  more  objectionable.  Because 
we  are  apt  to  lose  time,  we  ought,  he  says, 
to  imagine  a  skeleton  clock-face  on  the  vis- 
age of  every  man  we  talk  with ;  that  is  to 
say,  we   ought  systematically  to   set  about 


producing  in  our  brains  an  absurd  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  is  quite  closely  allied 
to  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  insan- 
ity. It  is  better  to  forget  umbrellas  and  lose 
hours  than  fill  our  minds  with  associations 
of  a  kind  which  every  disciplined  intellect 
does  all  it  can  to  get  rid  of. — Hammerton. 


LOVE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

John  August  MuseBus,  one  of  the  most 
popular  German  story-writers  of  the  last 
century,  in  his  story  of  "  Libussa,"  makes 
the  lady  of  Bohemia  put  forth  the  following 
problem  to  her  three  lovers,  offering  her 
hand  and  throne  as  the  prize  for  a  correct 
solution  :  "  I  have  here  in  my  basket," 
said  the  Lady  Libussa,  "  a  gift  of  plums  for 
each  of  you,  picked  from  my  garden.  One 
of  you  shall  have  half  and  one  more,  the 
second  shall  again  have  half  and  one  more, 
and  the  third  shall  have  half  and  three 
more.  This  will  empty  my  basket.  Now 
tell  me  how  many  plums  are  in  it  ?" 

The  first  knight  made  a  random  guess  at 
three  score. 

"No,"  replied  the  lady;  "but  if  there 
were  as  many  more,  half  as  many  more, 
and  a  third  as  many  more  as  there  are  now 
in  the  basket,  with  five  more  added  to  that, 
the  number  would  by  so  much  more  exceed 
three-score  as  it  now  falls  short  of  it." 

The  second  knight,  getting  awfully  be- 
wildered, speculated  wildly  on  forty-five. 

"  Not  50,"  said  this  royal  ready-reckoner; 
"but  if  there  were  a  third  as  many  more, 
half  as  many  more,  and  a  sixth  as  many 
more  as  there  are  now,  there  would  be  in 
my  basket  as  many  more  than  forty-five  as 
there  now  are  under  that  number." 

Prince  Wladomir  then  decided  the  num- 
ber of  plums  to  be  thirty,  and  by  so  doing 
obtained  this  invaluable  housekeeper  for  his 
wife.  The  Lady  Libussa  thereupon  counted 
him  out  fifteen  plums  and  one  more,  when 
there  remained  fourteen.  To  the  second 
knight  she  gave  seven  and  one  more,  and 
six  remained.  To  the  first  knight  she  gave 
half  of  these  and  three  more ;  and  the  bas- 
ket was  empty.  The  discarded  lovers  went 
off  with  their  heads  exceedingly  giddy,  and 
their  mouths  full  of  plums. 

SHOEING  A  CAMEL. 

A  traveller  from  Pekin  to  Siberia,  across 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  tells  us  that  when- 
ever a  camel's  feet  have  become  very  ten- 
der and  sore  from  long  marches,  the  poor 
creature  lies  down.  The  driver  knows  at 
once  that  his  feet  hurt  him,  and  1  ooks  to 
find  out  if  the  thick  skin  of  the  feet  is  blist- 
ered. Whenever  a  blister  is  found,  two  or 
three  strong  men,  usually  Mongols,  keep 
watch  of  the  camel  until  it  is  not  noticing 
them.  At  just  the  right  moment  they  make 
a  rush  altogether  upon  the  camel,  throw  it 
over  upon  the  side,  and  make  it  fast.  Then, 


with  a  needle  made  for  that  use,  they  sew  a 
square  piece  of  leather  large  enough  to 
cover  the  hurt  place  over  the  camel's  foot, 
the  skin  of  which  is  quite  thick  enough  to 
sew  through,  without  hurting  the  animal. 
With  his  new  shoes  on,  the  camel  is  quite 
ready  to  get  up  and  march  on.  The  pieces 
of  leather  are  very  carefully  prepared  for 
this  use.  It  sometmies  happens  that  a  cam- 
el lies  down  in  the  niidst  of  his  long  march 
across  the  desert,  and  dies.  The  natives 
take  the  thickest  part  of  his  skin  to  make 
shoes  of.  These  bits  of  skin  they  take  out 
day  after  day,  when  on  the  march,  and  pull 
until  they  become  so  soft  and  yielding,  that 
a  camel  with  blistered  feet  seems  grateful 
to  have  shoes  made  of  it,  although  he  would 
resist  the  shoeing  to  the  last,  were  he  not 
held  so  that  he  could  not  move. — 5.  B. 
Prichard. 


IN  A  DILEMMA. 


The  poet  Tennyson  was  recently  caught 
in  rather  an  amusing  trap  by  the  royal  lady 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  /300  per  annum 
and  a  pipe  of  wine.  It  seems  that  Her 
Majesty  signified  her  intention  of  honoring 
the  laureate  by  a  visit  upon  a  certain  day. 
Poets  are  proverbially  disorderly,  and  so 
the  author  of  "  Enoch  Arden  "  and  the 
author's  wife  set  to  work  to  put  the  chairs 
and  tables  to  rights,  to  wash  the  faces  of 
the  younger  cantos,  and  arrange  a  tempt- 
ing repast  of  queen-like  strawberries  and 
flowers  in  the  arbor  out  of  doors.  The  day 
arrived,  but  no  Queen.  A  second  day,  and 
still  the  youthful  Tennysons  were  kept  in 
durance  vile,  and  the  mud  pies  severely  let 
alone.  The  third  day  came,  and  no  news 
of  the  rumored  visit.  So  Alfred  threw  off 
his  dress  coat  and  put  on  his  smoking-cap  ; 
the  chairs  and  things  were  tumbled  "  in  fine 
frenzy  rolling,"  and  the  youthful  Tennysons 
returned  to  their  favorite  vocations.  The 
household  scare  was  over,  and  all  was  once 
more  domestically  serene,  when  one  fine 
morning  a  courier  dashed  up  to  the  gate 
and  shouted,  "The  Queen!"  Before  this 
mortal  could  assume  his  immortality,  before 
he  had  time  to  insinuate  himself  into  his 
court  dress,  his  wife  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  preserve  making,  or  the  younger 
fry  to  undergo  the  process  of  washing  and 
ironing,  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
house.  With  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman, 
the  poet  at  once  led  the  Queen  into  his 
house,  exclaiming  :  "Woe  is  me.  For  five 
days,  most  gracious  sovereign,  1  awaited 
thy  coming  in  my  best  bib  and  tucker,  and 
now  I  am  undone."  The  Queen  did  not 
order  him  to  the  tower  or  command  his 
head  to  be  immediately  chopped  off.  She 
merely  laughed,  and  the  ice  was  broken. 

Waste  of  wealth  is  sometimes  retrieved  ; 
waste  of.  health  seldom  ;  but  waste  of  time, 
never. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM    ENGLISH    LIT- 
ERATURE. 

THE  DEVELOPllENT  OF  MEMORY. 

1 

HIS  truth,  that  Memory  comes  into  exis- 
t{  tence  when  the  involved  connections 
among  psychical  states  render  their 
^  successions  imperfectly  automatic,  is 
in  harmony  with  the  obverse  truth,  that  as 
fast  as  those  connections  among  psychical 
states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to 
be  part  of  Memory.  Wedo  not  speak  of  our- 
selves as  recollecting  relations  which  have 
become  organically  registered.  We  recol- 
lect thoserclationsonly  of  which  the  registra- 
tion is  incomplete.  No  one  remembers  that 
the  object  at  which  he  looks  has  an  opposite 
side ;  or  that  a  certain  modification  of  the 
visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance ; 
or  that  the  thing  he  sees  moving  about  is 
a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man  whether  he 
remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire 
burns,  that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse 
of  language.  Even  the  almost  fortuitous 
connections  among  our  experiences,  cease 
to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have 
become  thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  some  unseen  person 
slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the 
same  expression  respecting  the  voices  of 
those  with  whom  we  live.  The  meanings 
of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be 
consciously  recalled,  seem  in  adult  life  to 
be  immediately  present.  But  the  clearest 
instance  of  the  gradual  lapse  of  Memory 
into  automatic  coherence,  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally,  he  was  taught  that 
each  mark  on  the  paper  has  a  certain  name, 
andimpliesthata  particular  key  onthe  piano 
is  to  be  struck;  and  during  his  first  lessons, 
each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  distinct  process  of  recollecting 
which  key  on  the  piano  he  must  strike.  By 
long  continued  practice,  however,  the  series 
of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between 
seeing  this  mark  and  striking  this  key,  have 
been  reduced  into  one  almost  automatic 
change.  The  visual  perception  of  the 
crotchet  or  quaver;  the  perception  of  its 
position  on  the  lines  of  the  stave,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  bar;  the 
consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano 
where  the  answering  key  lies ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  adjustments  required 
to  bring  the  arm,  hand,  and  finger,  into  the 
attitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key; 
the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  impulse 
which  will  give  a  blow  of  the  due  strength, 
and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
must  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the 
right  length  of  note — all  these  mental  states, 
which  were  at  first  so  many  separate  recol- 
lections, ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so 
rapid   that  the   whole  of  them  pass  in  an 


instant.  As  fast  as  they  cease  to  be  distinct 
states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to  fill 
appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  fast 
do  they  become  automatic.  The  two  things 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  the  practiced  pianist  can 
play  while  conversing  with  those  around — 
while  his  memory  is  occupied  with  quite 
other  ideas  than  the  meanings  of  the  signs 
before  him. — Herbert  Spencer. 

DE  QUINCEV  ON    MUSIC    AND  THE  DANCE. 

For  eloquent  exposition  of  the  philosophy 
and  the  poetry  of  dancing,  commend  us  to 
Thomas  de  Quincey,  who  affirms,  in  one 
place,  that  of  all  the  scenes  which  this  world 
offers,  none  was  to  him  so  profoundly  in- 
teresting, none  (he  said  it  deliberately)  so 
affecting,  as  the  spectacle  of  men  and  wo- 
men floating  through  the  mazes  of  a  dance; 
under  these  conditions,  however,  that  the 
music  shall  be  rich,  resonant,  and  festal, 
the  excution  of  the  dancers  perfect,  and  the 
dance  itself  of  a  character  to  admit  of  free, 
fluent,  and  con/imtous  motion  (which  last 
condition  excludes  the  quadrilles,  etc., 
which,  he  complained,  had  for  so  many 
years  banished  the  "truly  beautiful  coimlry- 
liances  native  to  England.")  liy  "  continu- 
ous" motion,  he  explains  himself  to  mean, 
not  interrupted  or  fitful,  but  unfolding  its 
fine  mazes  with  the  equability  of  light  in  its 
diffusion  through  free  space.  And  of  such 
dancing,  to  music  not  of  a  light,  trivial  char- 
acter, but  charged  with  the  spirit  of  festal 
pleasure,  the  dancers  being  so  far  skillful 
as  to  betray  no  awkwardness  verging  on 
the  ludicrous,  Mr.  de  Quincey  is  bold  to 
affirm  his  belief,  that  many  people  feel  with 
him  in  such  circumstances,  viz.,  derive  from 
the  spectacle  "the  very  grandest  form  of 
passionate  sadness  which  can  belong  to  any 
spectacle  whatever."  Sadness  may  not  be 
the  exact  word;  but  then  he  doubts  the  ex- 
istence of  any  word  in  any  language  (be- 
cause none  in  the  finest  languages)  which 
exactly  expresses  the  state ;  since  it  is  not  a 
depressing,  but  a  most  elevating  state  to 
which  he  refers  ;  many  states  of  pleasure; 
and  in  particular  the  highest,  being  intelli- 
gibly enough,  the  most  of  all  removed  from 
merriment.  "  Festal  music,  of  a  rich  and 
passionate  character,  is  the  most  remote  of 
any  from  vulgar  hilarity.  Its  very  gladness 
and  pomp  is  impregnated  with  sadness;  but 
sadness  of  a  grand  and  aspiring  order." 
By  various  illustrations  the  impassioned 
author  seeks  to  make  his  reader  compre- 
hend, if  he  should  nothappen  experimentally 
to  have  felt,  that  the  spectacle  of  young  men 
and  women  "flowing"  through  the  mazes 
of  an  intricate  dance  under  a  full  volume  of 
music — the  life,  the  motion,  the  sea-like  un- 
dulation of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the 
figures,  the  self-revolving,  both  of  the  dance 
and  the  music,  "never  ending,  still  begin- 
ning," and   the   continual   regeneration  of 
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order  from  a  system  of  motions  which  for- 
ever touch  the  very  brink  of  confusion  ;  that 
such  a  spectacle,  with  the  circumstantial 
adjuncts  namely,  of  rich  men's  halls  for  the 
scene,  and  a  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels  to 
illuminate  it — may  happen  to  be  capable  of 
exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest 
emotions  of  philosophic  melancholy  to  which 
the  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason  as- 
signed is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  "pre- 
sents a  sort  of  mask  of  human  life,  with  its 
whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its 
luxury  of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden 
youth,  and  the  interminable  revolution  of 
ages  hurrying  after  ages,  and  one  genera- 
tion treading  upon  the  flying  footsteps  of 
another" — while  the  overruling  music  is 
throughout  aitampering  the  mind  to  the 
spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the  be- 
holder to  the  vision.  And  although  this  is 
known  to  be  but  on3  phasis  of  life — of  life 
culminating  and  in  ascent — yet  the  other 
(and  repulsive)  phasis  "is  concealed  upon 
the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden 
arras,  known  but  not  felt;  or  is  seen  but 
dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into  indistinct 
proportions." — F.  Javcox. 

GERMAN   AND    ITALIAN    MUSIC    CONTRAS- 
TED. 

If  with  the  works  of  Paisiello,  Cimarosa, 
Rossini,  and  Belleni,  we  compare  those  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  or  Spohr,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  the  opposite  charac- 
teristics of  complexity  in  structure,  rapidity 
of  transitions  and  the  greater  importance  of 
the  harmonies  ;  moreover,  the  harmonies  in 
German  music  have  a  meaning  of  their 
own.  If  an  Italian  air  be  played  and  the 
accompaniment  omitted,  the  expression  of 
the  feeling  will  nevertheless  be  preserved  ; 
but  to  omit  the  harmonies  of  a  German  air 
is  to  destroy  it  altogether. — G.  H.  Lewes. 

THE  ART-IMPULSE  UNIVERSAL. 

Let  me  contend  against  the  too  prevalent 
idea  that  art  is  only  a  product  of  the  richest 
and  most  civilized  communities,  and  not  a 
thing  of  general  human  concern,  not  a  pro- 
duct of  human  nature  outside  of  academical 
influences.  The  simple  truth  is  th.it  wher- 
ever man  has  fixed  his  residence,  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  he  has  always  been 
either  an  artist  or  a  promoter  of  art,  cer- 
tainly not  always  highly  cultivated  in  these 
capacities,  yet  sufficiently  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  artistic  wants  which  he  felt  as 
they  developed  themselves  within  him. 
The  opinion  that  art  is  to  be  found  no- 
where but  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Europe 
hardly  outside  of  the  Latin  races  in  mod- 
ern times,  or  the  Grecian  and  Roman  races 
m  antiquity,  is  one  of  those  opinions  which 
appear  to  us  less  and  less  reasonable  and 
admissible  as  we  gradually  advance  in 
knowledge. — P.  G.  Hammertox. 


Art  only  begins  with  the  liberty  of  the 
artist  as  flight  only  begins  with  the  liberty  of 
the  bird. 
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MUSICAL  GLEANINGS  FROM  GERMAN  LITER- 
ATURE. 

I  SPANISH  MUSIC. 

^  HE  goldan  ages  of  Spanish  painting  and 

[ij  poetry  are  almost  forgotten  in  other 
lands.  Concerning  Spanish  music, 
there  are  but  few  traditions  even  in 
Spain  itself,  and  these  are  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  popular  song.  The  lack  of  a 
Spanish  history  of  music  explains  itself  un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  if  it  is  desired 
to  know  something  of  the  musical  thought 
and  feeling  of  this  people,  it  only  remains 
to  overhear  it  at  their  festivals,  in  their  huts, 
and  at  their  dances  in  the  open  air.  The 
results  would  well  reward  the  trouble  and 
would  yield  many  interesting  points  for  the 
historian  of  culture,  respecting  the  course  of 
Spanish  development  and  the  relations  of 
intermixture  among  the  peoples  on  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula  who  play  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  Spanish  intellectual  life,  and 
especially  in  Spanish  music.  A  scientific 
investigation  and  a  musical  journey  through 
Spain  would  lead  to  results  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

A  collection  of  about  thirty  national  and 
popular  Spanish  songs  compiled  and  illus- 
trated with  explanatory  and  biographical 
notes  by  Don  Eduardo  Ocon,  which  ap- 
peared at  Malaga  in  1S74,  has  just  been  re- 
jJrinted  in  Germany  with  subjoined  piano- 
torte  accompaniments.  In  connection  with 
the  purely  popular  airs  there  is  also  appen- 
ded a  guitar  accompaniment,  which  is 
undoubtedly  preferable  on  account  of  its 
characteristic  simplicity  and  the  sharp 
rhythms  of  its  chords;  for  the  more  pli- 
ant pianoforte  accompaniment  gives  a 
false  impress  to  the  songs.  The  editor 
makes  a  distinction  between  national  and 
popular  songs.  The  former  embrace  all 
those  in  w^hich  the  melody  characteristically 
expresses  the  inspiration  of  the  people, 
without,  however,  being  originated  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  latter  comprises 
those  airs  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
immediate  invention  of  the  people  them- 
selves. This  last  named  species,  the  folk- 
songs proper,  all  of  which  are  of  Andalusian 
origin,  were  derived  from  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  the  editor  has  taken  care  to 
write  down  with  the  utmost  exactness,  not 
only  the  melody,  but  also  the  accompani- 
ment and  harmony,  which  almost  always 
possess  a  highly  unique  character. 

Till  now,  either  these  melodies  have  not 
been  written  down,  or  else  they  have  not 
been  issued  with  that  distinctly  impressed 
stamp  of  originality  which  they  receive  when 
rendered  by  the  people.  Don  Ocon,  there- 
fore, deserves  great  thanks  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  conscientious  studies;  for  by 
them,  other  lands  are  freed  from  thoroughly 
erroneous  views  concerning  Spanish  na- 
tional music,  such  as  were  everywhere  dis- 


seminated through  false  imitations.  The 
slightest  modern  accessories  at  once  rob 
these  songs  and  dances  of  both  charm  and 
reality.  When  the  harsh  and  unprepared 
dissonances  frequently  occurring  in  these 
harmonies  are  heard  for  the  first  time,  their 
effect  is  almost  frightful ;  but  the  ear  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  strange  sounds 
which  then  it  can  not  do  without.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  see  the  true  sense  of  these 
folk-songs  comprehended,  in  order  that  in 
future  we  may  be  spared  those  false  rep- 
resentations of  different  species  of  na- 
tional music,  which,  untruthfully  as  possi- 
ble, would  forcibly  transplant  the  subjectivity 
of  one  people  upon  another,  and  thus  for 
example,  mislead  a  German  artist  to  graft 
his  own  fine  and  culminated  sentimentality 
upon  a  wild  branch  destined  by  Nature  to 
bear  quite  different  flowers. 

The  national  songs,  therefore  such  whose 
melody  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  people,  without  however, 
having  been  originated  by  the  people  them- 
selves, stand  nearer  to  us  both  in  their 
sense  and  nature.  They  are  also  for  the 
most  part,  or  at  any  rate  very  frequently, 
the  productions  of  musicians  of  artistic  cul- 
ture, whose  songs  were  willingly  and  quickly 
taken  up  by  the  people  (and  probably,  in 
chief  by  the  more  cultivated  classes),  be- 
cause in  them  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
were  preserved  and  their  appearance  in  a 
milder  form  was  found  pleasing.  On  these 
originals  are  chiefly  based  the  imitations 
abroad,  which  however  bear,  for  the  most 
part,  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  born 
in  the  country. 

The  national  songs  of  Spain — and  this, 
indeed,  holds  equally  good  of  each  of  the 
foregoing  classes — gratify  us  first  of  all 
through  the  marvellous  simplicity  of  their 
melodic  construction  and  harmonic  super- 
structure, and  then  through  their  inimitable 
grace  in  point  of  expression.  It  is  not  easy 
to  resist  such  naivete,  and  one  is  ready  and 
willing  to  suffer  one's  own  heavier  nature  to 
be  subdued  by  it  for  the  moment.  The 
listener  is  ever  conscious  of  a  pleasant  ex- 
citation, owing  not  merely  to  the  beautiful, 
full-swelling  sounds  seemingly  taken  right 
out  of  the  the  azure  southern  skies,  but  also 
to  the  nobility  of  feeling  which  breathes 
through  all  of  these  songs,  whether  they 
flow  merrily  along,  or  are  tinged  with  mel 
ancholy. — Signale. 

WAGNER'S  MELODIES. 
In  one  respect  the  melodies  of  Wagner 
are  personifications  of  ideas;  in  recurring 
they  express  the  feelings  which  no  spoken 
words  can  clearly  enunciate  ;  Wagner  leaves 
it  for  them  to  unfold  all  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  There  are  single  phrases,  as  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  Lohengrin,  which  wind  through  the 
opera    like    a    poisonous    serpent    coiling 


around  its  victim  and  again  fleeing  before 
her  holy  champion ;  and  there  are  those,  as 
for  instance  the  phrases  occuring  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  same  opera,  which  but 
seldom  recur,  and  then  only  as  associated 
with  the  sublimest  of  divine  revelations. 
The  mood  of  each  personage  of  importance 
is  musically  expressed  by  a  melody  whicn 
forms  the  standing  symbol  of  this  frame  of 
mind.  Now,  as  these  melodies  are  of  rare 
beauty,  and  are  artistically  distributed 
throughout  each  of  his  works  with  a  delicacy 
in  point  of  psychological,  poetic  and  philo- 
sophical suggestiveness  which  is  highly  in- 
teresting even  to  those  to  whom  the  qua- 
vers and  semiquavers  are  dead-letters  and 
pure  hieroglyphics,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  were  the  music  of  an  opera 
of  Wagner's,  such  as  Lohengrin,  to  be  rob- 
bed of  its  beautiful  poetic  text,  the  work 
would  still  remain  an  art-product  of  the 
highest  rank. — Franz  von  Liszt. 

THE  RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  ARTS. 

The  weakness  of  music  is  its  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  attain  to  the  intellectualization  of  feel- 
ing. It  strives  after  poetry  only  to  revert  to 
itself  again.  But  each  art  has  its  imper- 
fection. Poetry  strives  just  as  much  after 
music,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  placed  itself  in 
the  hands  of  music,  it  loses  its  best  part  and 
must  recognize  that  its  resources  are  left 
purely  to  themselves,  and  that  in  their  one- 
sidedness  lies  their  strength.  Feeling  alone 
is  the  indivisible  whole;  each  art  takes 
upon  itself,  by  virtue  merely  of  its  material, 
a  certain  one-sidedness  and  limitation  ;  here 
it  can  but  imperfectly  satisfy  feeling,  and 
yet  in  its  one-sidedness  it  possesses  a  greater 
might  than  in  its  union  with  others.  This 
is  a  strange  mystery.  From  it  art  is  released 
only  through  striving  after  the  true.  The 
beautiful  strives  after  the  true,  the  true  after 
the  good,  and  the  good,  in  turn,  after  the 
beautiful.  Life  is  an  eternal  transition  and 
strife;  on  the  bounds  of  every  appearance, 
a  new  one  begins.  No  isolated  one,  but  in- 
stead the  aggregate,  is  highest. — Dr.Adolph 

KULLAK. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

The  most  insignificant  being  can  be  com- 
plete, if  he  but  movfe  within  the  limits  of  his 
capacities  and  powers  ;  but  even  pre-emi- 
nent beauties  are  dimmed,  overturned  and 
annihilated,  when  that  indispensably  re- 
quired preparation  is  wanting.  This  evil 
will  oftener  appear  in  modern  times;  for 
who  will  be  able  to  satisfy — and  that,  too, 
in  most  rapid  action — the  requirements  of 
an  altogether  enhanced  present? — GcETHE. 
A  MAXIM  OF  BEETHOVEN'S. 

The  artist  creates  everything  immediately 
out  of  his  own  intelligence  alone.  He 
learns  the  most  from  his  predecessors, 
through  a  zealous  study  of  their  works.  He 
contemplates  these  unremittingly  as  wholes 
and  in  detail,  dissects  them,  investigates 
them  on  all  sides,  seeks  to  establish  the 
maKims  according  to  which  their  composers 
worked,  derives  in  this  manner  his  views  of 
art,  and  thus,  if  equally  talented,  attainstothe 
capability  of  producing  similar  works  of  art. 
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STORIES   ABOUT  RINGS. 

Ring  stories  have  a  knack  of  running  in 
one  groove.     Herodotus  tells  us  how  Ama- 
sis   advised  Polycrates,  as  a  charm  against 
misfortune,   to   throw  away  some  gem   he 
especially  valued ;  how,  taking  the  advice, 
Polycrates   went  seaward  in   a  boat,   and 
cast  his  favorite  ring  into  the  ocean ;  and 
how,  a    few  days   afterward,   a   fisherman 
caught  a  large  fish,  so  extraordinarily  fine 
that  he  thought  it  fit  only  for  the  royal  mon- 
arch, who  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for  sup- 
per; and  lo  !  when  the  fish  was  opened  the 
surprised  cook's  astonished  eye  beheld  his 
master's  cast-away  ring  ;  much  to  that  mas- 
ter's delight,  but   of  his  adviser's  dismay  ; 
for   when  Amasis   heard  of  the  wonderful 
event,  he  immediately  dispatched  a  herald 
to    break   his    contract  of  friendship   with 
Polycrates,  feeling  confident  that  the  latter 
would  come  to  an  ill-end,  "  as  he  prospered 
in  everything,   even   finding  what  he  had 
thrown  aw^ay."     The  city  of  Glasgow  owes 
the  ring-holding  salmon,  figuring  in  its  ar- 
morial bearings,  to  a  legend  concerning  its 
patron  saint,  Kentigern,   thus   told   in   the 
Acta  Sanctorm  :     "A  queen,  having  formed 
an    improper    attachment  to   a  handsome 
soldier,  put  upon  his  finger  a  precious  ring, 
which    her  own   lord  had    conferred   upon 
her.     The   king,    made  aware  of  the   fact, 
but   dissembling  his  anger,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity   in    hunting,    while   the  soldier    lay 
asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch  the  ring 
and  throw  it  into  the  river.    Then  returning 
home  along  with  the  soldier,  he  demanded 
of  the   queen   the  ring   he  had  given   her. 
She  sent  secretly  to  the  soldier  for  the  ring, 
which  could  not  be  restored.     In  great  ter- 
ror she  then  dispatched  a  messenger  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  holy  Kentigern.     He, 
who  knew  the  whole   affair  before  being  in- 
formed of  it,  went  to  the  river  Clyde,  and, 
having    caught    a   salmon,   took   from    the 
stomach  the  missing  ring,  which  he  sent  to 
the  queen.     She  joyfully  went  with  it  to  the 
king,   who,  thinking  he    had  wronged  her, 
swore  he  would  be  revenged  upon  her  accu- 
sers, but  she,  aflfecting  a  forgiving  temper, 
besought  him   to  pardon  them,  as  she  had 
done.     At  the  same  time  she  confessed  her 
error  to  Kentigern,  and  solemnly  vowed  to 
be  more  careful  of  her  conduct  in  the  fu- 
ture."    In  1559  a  merchant  and  alderman, 
named  Anderson,   handling  his  ring  as  he 
leaned  over  the  bridge,  dropped  it  in  the 
Tyne.     Some  time  after  his  servant  bought 
a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  whose  stomach 
the  lost  ring  was  found;  its  value  enhanced 
by  the   strange  recovery,  the   ring   became 
an  heirloom,  and  was  in  possession  of  one 
the    alderman's    descendants    some    forty 
years  ago.     A  similar  accident,  ending  in  a 
similar  way,  is  recorded  to  have   happened 
to    one  of  the   dukes  of  Lorraine.-^C//a;H- 
iers'  Journal. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  created 

by  a  recent  discovery  at  Pompeii.  It  is  that 
of  a  painted  wall  in  a  house  close  to  that 
usually  called,  of  the  Faun,  and  perhaps  a 
little  nearer  than  it  is  to  the  city  walls.  The 
subject  is  Orpheus  playing  on  his  cithars, 
whilst  a  number  of  animals,  arrested  by  the 
music,  stand  around  him.  Orpheus  is  of 
colossal  size;  the  head  is  beautiful,  and  the 
colors  are  extremely  fresh  and  vivid.  An 
exact  copy  is  being  made  of  it  as  large  as 
the  original,  which  is  to  be  placed  amongst 
other  fac  similes  in  the  Museum.  This  dis- 
covery, in  a  neighborhood  which  has  al- 
ready given  forth  such  rich  productions  of 
art,  holds  out  the  promise  of  much  that  will 
be  interesting  to  the  birds  of  passage  who 
are  flocking  in,  and  are  expected  in  great 
numbers  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

To  walk  along  the  shore  when  the  tide  is 
departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock 
when  it  comes  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and 
below,  may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest 
and  noblest  exertions.  The  solemn  roar  of 
the  waves  swelling  into  and  subsiding  from 
the  vast  caverns  beneath,  the  piercing  note 
of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  the  guil- 
lemot, the  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream 
of  the  heron,  and  the  hoarse,  deep,  period- 
ical croaking  of  the  cormorant,  all  unite  to 
furnish  out  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and 
turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  the  essence  of 
sublimity. — Goldsmith. 


I  HAVE  come  to  believe  that  a  man  may 
cast  himself  too  passively  upon  the  bosom 
even  of  his  God.  Our  creator  wants  a  man 
to  be  manly.  One  thing  I  do  know,  there  are 
cases  where  he  refuses  to  answer  importu- 
nate prayer  by  anything  in  return,  outer  or 
inner — repels,  casts  off  this  suppliant.  Not 
only  because  that  suppliant  is  selfish  in  his 
seeking,  but  whining  and  whimpering  and 
indulging  in  a  sickly  sort  of  dependence, 
when  he  ought  to  stand  up  like  a  man,  bear 
troubles  silently,  and  do  known  duty  stout- 
ly, whatever  fhe  duty  may  be. —  W.  M. 
Baker. 

Every  morning  is  a  sort  of  resurrection. 
At  night  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep,  stripped 
of  our  garments,  as  our  souls  will  be  of  our 
bodily  array  when  we  come  to  die  ;  but  the 
morning  wakes  us,  and  if  it  be  a  Sabbath 
morning,  we  do  not  put  on  our  work-day 
elothes,  but  find  our  Sabbath  dress  ready  at 
hand;  even  thus  shall  we  be  satisfied  when  we 
wake  up  in  our  Master's  likeness,  no  more 
to  put  on  the  soiled  garment  of  earth,  but  to 
find  it  transformed  into  a  Sabbath  robe,  in 
which  we  shall  be  beautiful  and  fair,  even 
as  Jesus  our  Lord  Himself. — Spiirgeon. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy;  unlike 
those  of  the  body,  they  are  increased  by 
reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


A  clergyman  lately  addressed  his  female 
auditory  as  follows:  "Be  not  proud  that 
the  blessed  Lord  paid  your  sex  the  distin- 
guished compliment  of  appearing  first  to  a 
female  after  the  resurrection,  for  it  was  only 
done  that  the  glad  tidings  might  be  spread 
all  the  sooner." 


Always  avoid  the  company  in  which  you 
are  willing  to  tell  a  course  jest,  because  for 
you  it  is  a  demoralizing  company.  Gross- 
ness  is  never  humorous;  profanity  is  never 
admirable ;  and,  if  your  manner  and  speech 
once  begin  to  ravel  out  on  that  edge,  all 
their  manliness  and  charm   are  in  danger. 


While  ten  men  watch  for  chances,  one 
man  makes  chances;  while  ten  men  wait 
for  something  to  turn  up,  one  turns  some- 
thing up;  so,  while  ten  fail,  one  succeeds 
and  is  called  a  man  of  luck — the  favorite  of 
fortune.  There  is  no  luck  like  pluck,  and 
fortune  most  favors  those  who  are  most  in- 
different to  fortune. 


If  we  wish  to  strengthen  our  conviction 
in  reality  and  unselfishness,  we  should  seek 
as  much  as  possible  to  bring  our  own  life 
into  close  contact  with  what  is  genuine  in 
our  fellow-men.  We  can  not  help  measur- 
ing the  great  world  of  our  experience,  and 
we  have  the  choice  of  this  so  far  in  our  com- 
pany and  our  friendships. — Rev.  yohn  Ker. 


Had  I  children,  my  utmost  endeavors 
should  be  to  make  them  musicians.  Con- 
sidering I  have  no  ear,  nor  even  thought  of 
music,  the  preference  seems  odd,  and  yet  it 
is  embraced  on  frequent  recollection.  In 
short,  as  my  aim  would  be  to  make  them 
happy,  I  ihink  it  the  most  probable  method. 
It  is  a  resource  which  will  last  tlxem  their 
lives. —  Walpole. 


In  America,  at  the  present  time,  black 
walnut  is  the  most  fashionable  of  all  the 
fancy  woods.  This  lumber  is  annually  grow- 
ing scarcer  and  dearer.  It  is  said  that  New 
England  alone,  consumed  last  year  twenty- 
six  million  feet  of  walnut  made  up  into  fur- 
niture, musical  instruments,  sewing  ma- 
chines, house  decorations,  coffins,  etc.  At 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  our  supply 
promises  to  be  exhausted  in  a  very  few 
years,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rely  on 
importations  from  other  countries,  or  else 
adopt  a  substitute. 


"  Ma,  what  is  lankerf "  inquired  a  bright 
little  child  yesterday. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  son.  Where 
did  you  hear  the  word?" 

"  Why,  at  Sunday  school,  you  know  they 
sing,  "We'll  stand  the  storm,  it  won't  be 
long ;  we'll  lanker  by  and  by." 
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—The  Norwegian  parliament  ' 
poets  Bjornson,  Ibsen  and  Lien,  and  to  the  most  prom- 
inent composers  of  the  land.  Edward  Grieg  and  Joh. 
Svendsen  a  civil  pension  of  6ooThaIers. 

—Liszt  dwells  at  present  in  Castell  Prazzo,  two 
hours  removed  from  Venice,  where  he  is  diligently 
working  on  his  new  oratorio.  He  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  musical  academy  of  Hungary  by  the 
emperor  Franz  Joseph. 

—Rubinstein  gives  two  grand  concerts  in  Vienna 
after  superintending  the  preformance  at  Berlin,  early 
in  February,  of  his  latest  opera,  "The  Maccabees." 
The  indefatigable  artist  has  just  finished  a  new 
orchestral  symphony  (his  fourth),  in  D  minor,  a  new 
pianoforte  concerto  (his  fifth)  in  E  flat,  and  a  new 
concerto  for  violoncello  (his  second)  in  D  minor. 

—Hitherto  Scotland  has  possessed  no  definitely  or- 
ganized orchestra,  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  London 
and  Manchester,  so  that  when  a  grand  concert  was  to 
be  given  an  orchestra  had  to  be  engaged  from  London. 
In  order  to  relieve  this  need,  over  4,000  pounds  have 
already  been  subscribed  as  a  guarantee  fund  for  an 
orchestra  of  50  members  now  permanently  engaged  in 
GUsgow. 

—Of  all   singers,    the  tenor   Nachbaur  lives  in  the 

them-orders,  not  relations  1  The  noble  metal  of  his 
voice  has  formed  the  setting  for  numerous  costly 
stones  of  divers  European  potentates,  so  that  the 
artist  is  known  among  his  colleagues  as  "diamond 
Frank."  He  has  received  from  the  king  of  Bavari.i— 
the  god-father  of  his  child— a  magnificent  suit  of  ar- 
mor in  solid  silver,  for  use  in  Lohengrin. 

—The  son  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  Wachtel,  who 
was  an  esteemed  lyric  and  dramatic  tenor,  and  as  such 
engaged  at  the  dncal  concert  theatre  in  Dessau,  has 
said  farewell  to  art,  and  publishes  the  following  card 
in  the  organ  of  the  German  dramatic  association  :  "  I 
hereby  announce  to  my  esteemed  former  colleagues 
that  by  reason  of  loss  of  voice  I  am  compelled  10  give 
up  my  career  upon  the  stage  and  return  to  the  trade  I 
learned  at  first.  I  have  this  day  established  myself  in 
Dessau  at  41  Zerbster  street  as  jeweler  and  worker  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  I  recommend  to  my  former  asso- 
ciates my  rich  assortment  of  wares.  Respectfully, 
Th.  Wachtel,  jun.,  jeweler,  formerly  opera  singer  to 
the  court." 

—At  Hackney,  England.  Miss  Maria  Hackelt  has  just 
died,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years.  She  was  an  extra- 
ordinary woman  in  many  ways;  an  accomplished 
classical  scholar,  an  ardent  lover  of  cathedral  music, 
and  the  kindest  friend  and  helper  to  the  young  chor- 
isters of  nearly  all  the  cathedrals  in  England,  fre- 
quently, where  she  found  talent,  paying  for  private 
lessons  on  the  instruments  for  which  a  taste  was  dis- 
played. During  the  last  sixty  years  she  rarely  missed 
the  Sunday  services  at  St.  Paul's.  In  the  autumn  of 
each  year  she  made  a  six  weeks  lour  of  cathedral 
towns,  always  carrying  with  her,  presents  for  the 
boys,  whose  names  she  well  knew  and  kept  in  her 
diary.  She  would  call  them  up,  and  give  to  each  boy 
a  book,  a  purse  and  a  new  shilling. 

—Mile.  Carlotta  Patti  recently  refused  to  sing  at  a 
concert  at  Birmingham  because  she  had  been  de- 
hcribed  in  the  advertisements  and  programmes  as  the 
"  sister  to  Adelina  Patti."  In  a  letter  to  the  Birming- 
ham Crt:e/l.;Mlle.  Patti  says:  "Though  but  a  twink- 
ling star  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant  planet  called 
Marchioness  de  Caux,  I  am  nevertheless  too  proud  of 
the   humble    reputation    which    Europe  and    America 
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,ry  to  eclipse  1 
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name  by  the  dangerous  approxii 
dear  sister,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  the  tenderest  af- 
fection." She  adds  that  she  is  "  grieved  "  that  the 
public  of  Birmingham  should' have  been  "  the  unde- 
serving victims  of  an  incident  which  should  have  been 
confined  (o  the  artist  and  managers  only."  She  will 
shortly  appear  in  Birmingham  and  devote  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concert  to  the  relief  of  the  most  neces- 
sitous among  the  poor  of  the  town. 
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—Boston  is  fortunate  in  hearing  this  season,  amtwig 
other  great  choral  compositions,  Mendelssohn's  Wal- 
purgis-Night  and  Schumann's  lovely  Paradise  and 
the  Peri. 

—Mr.  Willis  C.  Shelton,  the  phenomenal  amateur 
organist  of  New  Haven,  (19  years  of  age)  began  a  sc- 
ries of  organ  recitals  at  Dr.  Hepworth's  church.  New 
York,  Jan.  21st,  in  connection  with  Arbuckle  the  cor- 
netist,  of  Talmadge's  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 
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—Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  and  Mr.  F.  Boscovitz  be- 
gan a  series  of  four  historical  Chamber  Concerts  in 
Boston,  Jan.iad.  The  programmes  for  the  series  em- 
brace works  by  Josquin  de  Prcs  (1460),  Wm.'  Byrd 
(1546),  Dr.  John  Bull  (1563),  Palestrina  (1564),  Lully 
(1633),  Orlando  Lasso  (1580),  Eccard  (1580),  J.  Ph.  Ram- 
ean  (1683),  Popular  Songs  131  h-i6th  centuries.  Kuhnau 
(1694),  Dowland  (1390),  Morloy  (1664)  and  J.  S.  Bach. 

—The  eminent  composer,  director  and  pianist,  Mr. 
Otto  Singer  is  giving  a  series  of  soirees  of  classical 
chamber  music  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  the 
Messrs.  G.  and  M.  Brand.  The  rehearsals  of  the  May 
Festival  chorus,  under  Mr.  Singer's  direction,  have 
recently  begun.  The  indefatigable  musician  also  con- 
ducted the  performance  of  Mozart's  "  Requiem  de 
Profundis,"  by  the  Majnnerchor  Society  Dec.  19th. 

—Mr.  Asgar  Hamerick,  whose  Nordish  Suite  played 
at  the  Thomas  concerts  has  been  so  deservedly  popu- 
lar, has  recently  been  in  New  York  engaging  solo 
artists  for  the  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  given  in 
connection  with  the   Peabody  Institute  in    Baltimore, 
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strong  even  in  New  York.  The  Harold  Symphony  of 
Berlisz,  a  Symphony  of  Svendsen's,  and  various  speci- 
mens of  Russian  music,  besides  a  good  selection  of  the 
standard  classic  works,  are  on  the  list.  The  leader  of 
the  violins  is  to  be  Mr.  Emil  Seifert,  who  has  just  ar- 
rived from  Germany.  Among  the  solo  artists  from 
New  York  will  be  Miss  Rosburgh,  Miss  Corradi,  Miss 
Thursby,  Miss  Jenny  Bull,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills.  One 
of  the  concerts  will  be  devoted  to  the  works  of  Ameri- 
can composers,  including  Mr.  Bristow's  Arcadian 
Symphony,  Mr.  B^ssford's  overture  to  "  Cassilda," 
and  a  pianoforte  concerto  by  Mr.  Otis  Boise,  which 
will  be  played  by  Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Hamerick  has  writ- 
ten anew  Suite,  which  will  be  produced  during  the 


—To  thousands  of  n 
the  New  York  Philha 


ers,  who  have  attended 
concerts  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  name  and  face  of  good,  awk- 
ward, angular,  enthusiastic,  energetic  and  faithful  old 
Joseph  Noll,  now  two  months  dead,  are  still  familiar. 
And  yet  how  few  really  knew  him.  He  was  born  in 
Coblentz  in  i3iS,  and  for  some  time  held  the  position 
of  Concert-master  at  Wiesbaden.  Coming  to  America 
in  1849,  hewasthechief  spirit  of  a  little  musical  coterie 
which  had  its  headquarters  at  the  old  Shakespeare 
Hotel.  He  played  first  violin  in  the  Eisfeldt  classical 
soirees;  was  for  many  years  the  Chief-of-attack,  in 
the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  was  considered  indispensa- 
ble at  the  Italian  opera,  and  organized  a  military  and 
string  band  held  in  high  repute  in  its  day ;  and  was  a 
skilllul  maker  of  violins.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  seventeen  years  ago, 
he  was  made  first  violinist  and  held  the  position  till  a 
few  years  ago.  At  the  opening  ot  one  season,  when 
Mr.  Eisfeldt,  the  conductor,  was  detained  in  Europe, 
Mr.    Noll   took  the   director's   baton  and   led  the  or- 


T 


— To  hear  the  opera  aright,  fancy  yourself  in 
phere  of  being  and  among  a  people  where  song 
he  natural   outlet  of  all  emotion,  passion  and   sent 
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entirely  to  relinquish  hi; 
wrought  by  degrees  a  gre 
melancholy  aid  dishearte 


— John  Ruskin  says,  in  the  postcript  of  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Manche'ster:  "For  the  last  twenty  years  at 
least  I  have  been  contending  against  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciling art  with  smoke  of  manufacture."  . 

—The  Shah  met  Mile.  Nillsson-Rouzcaud,  and  says 
of  her  in  his  book:  "Nelson,  a  young  Swedish 
woman,  very  talkative  and  artful,  sharp  ;  earns  much 
money  in  St.  Petersburg  and  America,  and  is  married 
to  a  Frenchman  named  Gousseau." 

—A  little  too  severe,  perhaps.  Clever  creature, 
(getting  up  from  piano)— "How  do  you  like  that.  Miss 
Candor?  It's  "Mistletoe  Bough,"  with  variations. 
The  variations  are  my  own  composition.  Mis  Can- 
dor." Miss  Candor— "Well,  now,  if  I  did'nt  think 
they  were."  (Clever  creature  smiled  sadly  and 
almost  makes  up  her  mind  never  to  play  them  again.) 

—An  exchange  says  of  the  violinist,  Mme.  Camilla 
Urso:  "Every  day  she  takes  an  hour  for  slow  and 
patient  practice  in  making  long-sustained  notes.  This 
is  to  obtain  a  strong  and  pure  tone.  Ihen  she  plays 
scales  and  finger  exercises  for  two  more  hours,and 
then  such  sonatas  and  other  great  works  as  she  uses 
in  her  concerts.  In  all  this  she  never  hurries,  never 
gives  any  particular  expression  to  her  music,  and 
seldom  plays  it  up  to  the  full  time  in  which  the  piece 
is  written.  Everything  is  played  slowly,  carefully 
and  thoughtfully.  When  the  long  practice  hours  are 
over,  and  she  comes  upon  the  stage  to  play,  all 
thoughtful    effort   is    abandoned,    and     her    emotions 

and  technical  work — the  performance   is  the  blooming 
of  a  great  genius  in  music." 

—The  company  were  all  seated,  and  the  laugh  and 
jest  went  round— light-hearted  revellers  unconscious- 
of  their  doom.  The  executioner  entered.  Hehorein 
his  hand  a  silver  flute.  A  malignant  smile  lighted  up 
his  features.  "Ha  I  ha  !"  he  said  with  fiendish  glee, 
"I  will  administer  unto  them  an  adagio;  not  a  man 
shall  escape."  Now  therefore,  this,  with  many  apol- 
ogies to  the  shade  of  Ed^ar  A.  Poe  : 

Hear  the  fluter  with  his  flute- 
Silver  flute, 
O  what   a   world  of  wailing  is  awakened  by  its  tootl 
How  it  dcmi-serai  quavers 

On  the  maddened  air  of  night  1 
And  defieth  all  endeavors 

To  escape  the  sound  or  sight 
Of  the  flute,  flute,  flute 
With  its  tootle,  tootle,  toot— 
With  reiterated  toolings  of  exasperating  toots. 
The  long  protracted  tootelings  of  agonizing  toots 
Of  the  flute,  flute,  flute,  flute. 
Flute,  flute,  flute. 
And  the  wheezingsand  the  spittings  of  its  toots. 
Should  he  get  that  other  flute. 
Golden  flute,— 
Oh,  what  a  deeper  anguish  will  its  presence  Institoot  I 
How  his  eyes  to  heaven  he'll  raise. 
As  he  plays 
All  the  days 
How  he'll  stop  us  on  our  wayi 

With  its  praise  ! 
And  the  people,  oh,  the  people. 
That  c/ait'l  live  up  in  the  steeple. 
But  inhabit  Christian  parlors 
Where  he  resideth  and  plays— 

Where  he  plays,  plays,  plays — 
In  the  crudest  of  ways, 
And  thinks  we  ought  to  listen, 
And  expects  us  to  be  mute, 
Who  would  rather  have  the  ear-ache 
Than  the  music  of  his  flute,— 
Of  his  flute,  flute,  flute 
And  the  toolings  of  its  toot,— 
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Ol  the  flute,  flewt,  fluit,  floot, 
Phleute,  phlewt,  phlewght 
And  the  tootle,  tooting  of  its  toot.  —Arc^ifja^ 
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Sherman  &  j^yde's    Musical   Review, 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


IMPORTERS  AND   DEALERS  IN 


FANCY  STATIONERY. 


The  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  paper  and 
invelopes  received  as  soon  as  introduced  in  the  Eastern 


The  New  Repp  and  Double 
Repp  Papers  and  Envelopes 
a  Specialty. 


AVeililinj;  Cards  and  Invitations,  Calling 
Cards,  Monograms,  Initial  Letters  and 
Stamping,  Crests,  Mottoes,  etc.,  flesigned 
and  ellgraA-ed  in  t!ie  most  snperior  manner. 


Samples  of  Stjitioncry  and  Engraviny  furnished 
application  without  charge. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 
721  Market  Street. 


L.  F.  BAKSR^  Jr., 

Nos.  410  and  412  Sansomo  Street, 
SAN  FRAyCISCO, 


STATIONER. 

IMrOIiTEPv  A>'D  DKALER  IX 

CARDBOARD, 

GLAZED,    PL.\.Tli:i3 


Cait,  Blaiii  Booh,  EHveloiies, 

MANILLA,  STRAW 

AND  NEWS  PAPER, 

BLOTTING  PAPER, 
INK,  ETC. 

Cards  Cut  to  any  Size. 

Orders  frotlltlie  Country  solicitctl  aniJ  promptlij 
filled. 

dec  74  Cm 


Rare  IniicBmeiils! 

lARKET-ST.  AUCTION  STORE, 

rAL3IEl{  EKOTliEKS, 

Xos.  7S0  to  734  MJ-tlKET  STREET, 

Have  a  Epleiidid  assortment  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  of 

Fine  Millliieri/  and  Fancy  Goods, 


50rts 


rjfl  upws 


Fi-encli  Corsets,  50  cts.  each. 

F«lt  Skirts,  $1.00  each. 

Wool  Nuhias,  S5  cts.  aii<l  npwarcls. 

Striped  Hose,  :}5  cts.  per  pair. 

Vack  Lace,  4r0  cts.  per  yard. 

Beaded  Dress  Triiniuin|;s,  15  cts.  i>er 

yard. 
Flannel  and  Linen  ITndenvear,  5U 


cts. 


md  Bracelets, 


vclry. 


ds. 


*'  Iteal  Coral  and  .let  Je 

ous  prices. 

*'  Neck  Ties,  35  cts. 

GEXT'S  Underwear,  50  cts.  and  ii; 

*^         Huts  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and 

BOYS'*  Hats  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 

"        Suits— sizes   to    fit   boys  of  two  year 

and  older— $'3. 50  and  upwards. 
*'       Overcoats  and  Capes,  $4.00. 
CHILDKEX'S  Underwear,    50  cts.    and    up 

wards, 
BABV  Cloaks,  from  $'^.50  upwards,  snitabl 

for  Christmas  presents. 
Fancy  Shell  Boxes,  35  cts.  and  upwards. 
MEN'S  and  LADIES'  Slippers,  fi5  cts. 
Clark'*s  Spool  Cotton,  O  fur  %o  cts. 

New  Goods  received  from  Eastern  Auctions  every  day. 


•an  F««Nr,(sco  P.JBLIC  LlBRAIIV 

Our  (iarnients  fit  iieriTct  anTWftMsc, 
We  can  the  most  lastldious  please. 

WILLIAM  DRURY, 
Merchant   Tailor, 

G^i.J  KEAIIW  STUEET, 

KearClay,  Sj^:>J^    FKANCISCO. 


Gibson   &  Preston, 


Importers  and  Manulacturers  of 


G-KlSrTLIIiJMKlSr'S 


FURNISHING  GOODS. 


OUR    SPECIALTY  —  The  ma    ufacture    of 
perfect   fitting   French   Yoke  Shirts. 

218    MONTCOMERY    STREET, 


HOUSEWORTH'S 


Photographic  Parlors, 


12   MONTCOMERY  STREET, 


First  floor,  opposite  Lick  House. 


For  Artistic  rosition  aud  Exquisite  Fiuish  the 

PORTRAITS 

Taken  at  this  elegant  establish- 
ment have  never  been  equalled 
anywhere. 

With  imjjroved  apjiaratus,  we 
can  make  from  Miniature  to  Life- 
size  Portraits,  and  finish  them  in 
Water  Colors,  India  Ink,  Crayon 
or  Oil  Colors,  by  artists  who  have 
always  taken  first  premiums  wher- 
ever their  work  has  been  exhibited 
for  competition. 

Those  wishingj^/-si-c^«6-s  Photo- 
graphs should  see  our  specimens 
before  sitting  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  &  CO., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  Photographers, 

12  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  opposite  Lick  House, 
SALESROOM  : 


No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  uuder  Lick  House, 
mar  7-1  ly 
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Skriiiai  &  Hyde's  Mnsical  Eeviei . 


FEBRUARY,   1875. 


Rates  for  Advertisements. 


Tiue. 

>4'  Col. 

HCtol. 

>«Col. 

ICoI. 

$  5  00 
12  00 
22  00 
42  .'iO 

*  7  00 
16  00 
28  00 
55  00 

$10  00 
22  00 

42  50 
80  00 

Three  mouths 

42  .50 

One  Tear..  

150  00 

Single  copies.., 
Oue  copy,  per  i 


fEI"  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agcuts  and  can- 
vassers in  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash  com- 
missions will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Coast.       Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MDSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  FbanciscoaCaz.. 


CIRCULATION,   5,000. 


STOCK  SPECULATIONS. 

During  the  last  three  months,  the  stock 
market  of  this  city  has  been  noted  for  im- 
equaled  fluctuations.  The  discovery  of  the 
great  bonanza,  which  has  been  ever3'\vhere 
heralded  by  the  press,  gave  a  wonderful 
kupetus  to  stocks  of  the  mines  known  to 
be  included,  and  to  a  large  extent,  of  all 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  in 
Nevada.  For  a  time,  intense  excitement 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  thousands  in  our  own  State  and  in 
Nevada,  invested  nearly  all  their  means, 
and  in  frequent  instances  sold  their  homes 
to  place  the  proceeds  in  stocks.  The 
inevitable  reaction  came,  and  like  an 
overwhelming  tide,  swept  away  the  fort- 
unes of  the  few  and  the  savings  of  the 
many. 

These  ventures  have  brought  privation 
to  so  many  of  our  citizens,  that  the  whole 
community  sutlers,  and  there  has  never 
been  more  clearly  shown  tlie  folly  of 
placing  one's  entire  hopes  and  interests  at 
the  mercy  of  a  few  wealthy  operators, 
who  have  every  fiicility  for  absorbing  the 
cajiital  of  people  of  moderate  means.  In 
a  less  degree,  all  financial  aflairs  contain 
the  germs  of  severe  reverses,  from  which 
the  shrewdest  judgment  and  most  pru- 
dent action  do  not  always  grant  immun- 
ity. When  one's  attention  is  wholly 
given  to  iiccuniary  matters,  success  can 


produce  at  best  but  a  transient  happiness, 
while  failure  leaves  not  only  poverty  of 
purse,  but  of  soul. 

In  striking  contrast  arc  the  attainments 
that  develop  the  mind  and  body  in  some 
useful  sphere  of  action.  A  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  of  mechanic  arts,  of  mu- 
sic, painting  and  sculpture,  wiU  cultivate 
and  strengthen  individual  power;  and 
the  advantage  and  enjoyment  derived 
from  these,  no  market  fluctuations  can 
destroy.  All  persons,  whatever  their 
business  avocations,  should  strive  for  a 
culture  that  can  endure  and  overcome 
reverses,  and  confer  lasting  happiness ; 
and  should  make  it  then-  central  aim  in 
life,  to  form  a  noble  character  and  to  aid 
the  progress  of  the  race.  Our  youth 
should  be  taught  some  specialty  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted,  and  those  higher 
elements  of  instruction  that  relieve  the 
mind  from  care,  and  afford  a  perennial 

joy- 

These  elements  abound  in  music,  which 
will  harmonize  conflicting  emotions,  refine 
the  sentiments,  train  the  faculties  to  pre- 
cision, quicken  the  perceptions  of  right 
and  strengthen  the  character.  The  edu- 
cation of  our  schools  unfolds  the  mind, 
but  is  incomplete  without  musical  instruc- 
tion, which  inspires  the  heart.  The 
teachers  of  tliis  art  should  above  all 
others  be  encouraged  b}'  the  value  of 
their  calling,  for  theu'  efforts  incite  a 
power  and  growth  that  endure  in  the 
future  ivnd  better  life,  within  whose 
sacred  ja-ccincts  stock  sjieculations  are 
unknown. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

"We  are  glad  to  inform  the  subscribers 
of  the  Musical  Keview,  as  well  as  other 
patrons  of  Sheem.\n  &  Hyde,  that  the 
increasing  business  of  our  firm  has  im- 
pelled us  to  enlarge  our  premises  by 
the  addition  of  the  adjoining  store, 
which  has  been  so  connected  with  our 
former  quarters  as  to  form  a  large  and 
commodious  establishment,  at  Nos.  137 
and  1.39  Kearny  Street.  Our  previous 
enlargements  consisted  in  a  s.tore  on 
Sutter  Street,  and  the  basement  of  the 
entire  block,  but  we  still  lacked  space, 
which  the  increased  frontage  on  Kearny 
Street  will  suj^ply.  We  take  this  occa- 
sion to  cordially  thank  our  friends  and 
the  public  for  their  liberal  patronage  ; 
and  we  shall  renew  our  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  our  customers. 


A  WORTHY  MAN  GONE. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  decease 
of  .Mr.  Julius  Lee,  senior  partner  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Lee  &  Walker,  Music 
Publishers  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lee  was 
in  the  G3d  year  of  his  age,  in  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  good  health,  and  while  attending 
to  his  extensive  business  on  the  9th  ult., 
was  taken  suddenl}'  ill,  and  soon  passed 
away.  This  gentleman  was  distinguished 
for  his  industry,  energj'  and  generosity ; 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  by  the  immense 
number  of  employees  with  whom  he  had 
'daily  association. 

The  decease  of  this  excellent  man  is  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  fiimily  and  friends,  but 
to  the  musical  world. 


SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS. 


All  persons  interested  in  music  are 
invited  to  read  in  another  column,  under 
the  head  of  "  Liberal  Oflers,"  our  list  of 
premiums  to  be  given  to  all  who  will  act 
as  agents  for  the  Musical  Review,  and 
send  us  subscriptions  at  81. .50  per  year. 
Music  teachers  and  pupils,  by  taking  a 
little  time,  caU  readily  obtain  a  fine  list 
and  secure  a  valuable  gift.  We  desire  a 
subscriber  to  our  journal  in  every  musical 
household  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  this 
can  be  ticcomplishcd  if  all  those  interested 
in  music  will  actively  co-o]ierate  with  us. 
Those  who  prefer  a  cash  commission  will 
please  address  us  on  the  subject. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


We  call  the  attention  of  advertisei's 
to  the  Review.  Music  publishers, 
teachers,  artists,  jewelers,  fancy  goods, 
book  publishers,  and  all  who  deal  in  the 
elegant  necessities  of  social  life,  will 
find  it  one  of  the  best  mediums  through 
which  to  present  their  claims  to  the 
public.  Its  circulation  is  among  the 
best  and  most  refined  classes  in  the 
cities  and  the  country,  and  as  it  is  al- 
ways preserved  for  reference  and  bind- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  the  advertise- 
ments in  it  become  permanent.  See 
our  rates. 

We  have  just  published  two  beautiful 
songs,  by  Charles  Schultz :  "  Bonnie 
Little  Bell,"  price,  plain,  40  cents ;  with 
photograph,  50  cents ;  and  "  Song  to 
Camille,"  plain,  35  cents;  with  photo- 
graph, 40  cents. 


Sherman  &"  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


The  well-known  character  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  whose  advertisements  appear 
in  our  columns  from  time  to  time  needs 
no  recommendation  from  us.  Their 
reputation  for  integritj'  is  fully  estab- 
lished, and  they  are  in  every  resjiect 
worthy  the  extensive  patronage  thej' 
are  now  receiving.  We  make  these 
voluntary  statements  to  do  justice  to  re 
liable  men,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  who  need  anj'  articles  in 
their  line. 

To  Churches,  Schools  and  Lodges. — 
We  make  a  sjiecial  discount  to  all  the 
above  on  Organs  or  anything  in  our  line 
of  business,  and  invite  correspondence 
from  any  who  may  contemplate  pur- 
chasing. Schools  and  Lodges  can  easily 
obtain  an  Organ,  by  getting  up  a  club 
for  the  Keview.  See  our  premium  list 
in  another  column  and  address  our 
publishers  for  particulars. 


Mr.  F.  II.  Merrill  of  this  city,  has 
been  a]ipointed  traveling  agent  for  the 
firm  of  Sherman  &  Hyde.  He  will 
receive  subscriptions  to  the  Musical 
Review,  and  attend  to  other  matters 
connected  with  our  business. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  pupils 
of  Madame  Inez  Fabbri,  of  this  city, 
have  contributed  $225  toward  the  memo- 
rial fimd  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  licr  deceased 
husband.  Professor  Midder  F.abbri. 


TO  BALFE. 

[The  foUowing  hues,  contribnted  by  a  lady,  were  read 
at  the  recent  uiiveihii[!  of  the  liiemurial  statue  to  Balle 
in  London ;] 

Bright  was  thy  geuins  Balfe  I  Thy  tones 

Enshrined  in  all  onr  heaitH, 
The  "power  of  love"  each  liyt'uer  owns 

Its  magic  grace  imparts. 
For  as  we  hearken  to  thy  lay, 
Thy  form  once  more  we  see, 
While  thy  sweet  spirit  seems  to  say. 
Then  "you'll  remember  me." 


OUR  NEW  YORK  LETTER. 

The  following  interesting  letter  of  our  New 
•York  correspondent,  was  received  too  late  for 
insertion  in  our  January  number : 

New  York,  January  5tli,  1875. 

This  has  not  been  a  merry  Christmas  nor  a 
happy  New  Year  for  managers,  with  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  solitary  exception.  Neither 
the  public  nor  Santa  Glaus  has  put  anytbing 
very  valuable  in  their  stockings,  except  in  the 
case  of  Lester  Wallack,  whose  silken  hose  was 
found  to  contain  a  prize  drama  by  Boucicault 
tlie  "  Shawgraun,"  which  appears  to  have 
"millions  in  it"  in  reality.  The  "Shaw- 
graun "  is  the  greatest  effort  of  the  Milesian 


muse.  It  will  flourish  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury at  the  lowest  calculation. 

After  a  hundred  nights'  run  .Mark  Twain's 
"Gilded  Age"  has  dropped  from  the  bills  of 
the  Park  Theatre  to  which  is  now  coming  a 
new  herd  of  opera  hoiiffelees  from  Paris. 

King  Kalakaua  has  been  and  gone.  He  "did" 
the  opera  and  the  "  Black  Crook,"  likewise,  the 
Hippodrome.  The  opera  that  he  took  in  was 
"  Lohengrin  " — a  heavy  dose  for  the  untutored 
royal  ears.  Barnum  played  one  of  his  best 
points  on  his  majesty  when  he  visited  the  big. 
gest  circus  the  world  ever  saw,  under  the  pre- 
text of  showing  his  royal  guest  the  audience. 
The  astute  P.  T.  B.  persuaded  him  to  take  a 
seat  in  a  carriage  beside  the  Prince  of  Humbug 
himself,  whereupon  the  horses  were  whipjjed 
up  and  the  two  mouarchs  were  whirled  rapidly 
around  the  arena  amid  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  said  that  the  King  did  not 
relish  the  joke,  but  Barnum  did  and  so  did  the 
whole  town. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  gone  lience  to  Balti- 
more and  the  west.  Strakosch  has  been  al- 
lowed to  refund  this  season  much  of  the  money 
that  he  made  last. 

Alboni  alone  has  stood  between  the  unlucky 
impressario  and  the  sheriff.  When  she  sings 
the  house  is  crammed,  but  the  offnights  are 
inexpressibly  thin.  In  Boston  the  business 
vibrated  from  $400  a  night  to  |4,000,  but  on 
the  whole,  the  fortnight  at  Cheney's  new 
Globe  was  unprofitable.  This  was  no  doubt 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  theatre  itself, 
which  was  thought  to  be  unsafe. 

The  concert  tour  of  Mile.  Di  Murska  has 
been  moderately  lucky — that  is  to  say,  neither 
the  manager  nor  the  wonderful  vocalist  have 
as  yet  gone  to  the  poor-house.  The  depressed 
state  of  the  musical  market  has  prevented  the 
usual  glut  of  "testimonial,"  "complimen- 
tary "  and  other  miscellaneous  concerts  that 
annually  break  out  at  this  season. 

Among  piano  and  organ  dealers  the  com- 
plaint is  general  that  sales  have  been  compar- 
atively light  for  the  holidays.  The  most  nota- 
ble exception  to  this  rule  is  probably  found  in 
the  case  of  Weber  whose  instruments  appear 
to  be  panic  proof. 

In  hard  times  it  is  said  that  the  Herald  and 
Sun  prosper  most,  while  other  journals  are  put 
on  short  advertising  allowance.  Something 
like  this  takes  place  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  the  matter  of  buying  pianos.  When 
the  trade  grows  slack  it  is  generally  found  to 
concentrate  upon  one  popular  instrument,  and 
this  has  proved  to  be  the  Weber. 

Miss  Kellogg  returns  to  New  York  for  a 
fortnight  of  English  Opera  at  the  Academy, 
opening  on  the  2.5th.  Balfe'a  "  Talisman  "  is 
to  be  produced  for  the  first  time.  Miss  Kellogg 
is  going  to  cut  the  high  prices,  which  is  pru- 
dent. Two  dollars  is  found  to  be  about  as 
large  a  sum  as  the  average  optra-goer  will  pay 
this  year  for  his  fun.  DiiY  Bones. 


The  musicians  of  Sau  Francisco  are  so  full 
of  quavers  that  they  always  "stop  "  whou  they 
come  to  a  "bar." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Y'ork,  February  1st,  187.5. 

The  Italian  opera  has  been  overcome  by  the 
Irish  drama.  What  Strakosch  has  sunk,  Bou- 
cicault has  pocketed.  That  this  is  an  "off 
year"  for  the  chief  musical  delicacy  of  the 
fashionable  world  has  been  painfully  mani. 
fested.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  the  season 
of  thirty  weeks  of  opera  planned  by  the  Stra- 
kosch family  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $3.50,- 
000.  To  reimburse  themselves  for  this  enor- 
mous investment,  the  management  must  give 
175  or  180  performances — say  six  a  week — to 
an  average  business  of  $3,000.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  iimrnge  so  far  in  New  Y'ork, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  has  not  been  higher 
than  $1,500  a  performance,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic correctly  applied  will  show  that  the  nett 
losses  of  the  season  will  run  from  $75,000  to 
$90,000. 

If  the  "  ragged  edges  "  are  not  all  monopo- 
lized, poor  Max  Strakosch  and  his  brothers 
ought  to  have  one  all  to  themselves.  Max  is 
honest  and  pays  his  losses,  and  therein  differs 
from  former  experimentalists,  who  generally 
distributed  theirs  impartially  among  the 
choirs,  costumers,  bill-posters,  printers  and 
newspapers,  thus  lightening  the  burden. 

The  causes  of  the  blight  this  season  are  not 
difficult  to  comprehend.  The  community  feels 
poor  and  Strakosch  employed  a  company  alto- 
gether too  numerous  and  expensive.  His  in- 
tentions were  good,  but  his  judgment  should 
have  warned  him  that  there  are  tides  in  busi- 
ness, and  that  after  the  flood  of  prosperity  ex- 
perienced last  year  with  Nilsson,  there  was 
sure  to  come  an  ebb.  Now  he  knows  it,  for  ho 
is  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks. 

Next  month  I  shall  inform  you  how  he  will 
have  contrived  to  get  off.  There  is  but  one 
man  interested  in  the  opera  who  will  retire 
contented,  and  that  is  Mr.  Gye,  of  London, 
who  owns  Albani's  voice  for  five  years  and  who 
clears  $500  or  $.J00  every  time  she  sings. 

At  the  Park  Theatre,  recently  erected  by 
Colonel  Mulberry  .Sellers,  Messrs.  Grau  and 
Chizzola  have  introduced  one  of  their  French 
opera  companies  in  "  Mrne.  Anyot's  DmighUr," 
and  Qiroflc-Qivofla — the  newest  of  the  houffe 
creations.-  The  business  is  bad  when  good 
pieces  are  given,  and  vice  versa,  which  shows 
that  the  devil  is  still  a  discriminating  critic. 
The  "  beautiful  Mrs.  Rousby,"  of  Loudon,  has 
made  a  pleasant  impression  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  during  a  four  weeks'  engagement  in 
Tom  Taylor's  play,  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown. 
She  is  a  very  good  but  not  a  very  great  artiste. 

The  dramatic  successes  of  the  year  are,  as 
you  have  doubtless  heard,  Mr.  Boucicault's 
Shaughroun,  at  Wallack's,  and  Mr.  Hart  Jack- 
son's adaptation  from  the  French  of  The  Two 
Orphans,  at  the  Union  Square.  There  are 
endless  fortunes  In  both  these  plays.  They  are 
regular  "  bonanzas.''  Managers  of  distanced 
rivals  think  it  very  hard  that  the  Union 
Square  should  monopolize  two  orphans.  There 
are  houses  that  would  give  a  handsome  bonus 
for  the  possession  of  only  one  orphan,  or  even 
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for  a  //«// orphan.  Dan  Bryant  argues  that  if 
tlit're  is  so  much  money  in  two,  there  must  be 
millions  in  an  orphan  asylum.  As  a  foil  to  the 
I'nion  Square,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  is 
showing  up  our  Mothersin  law  in  a  wa3-  that 
niaki's  orphanage  even  more  enviable. 

Miss  Kellogg's  English  opera  venture  has 
been  fairly  remunerative.  The  three  weeks' 
season  at  the  Academy  in  this  citj',  which 
opened  on  the  25th  of  January,  is  being  pretty 
well  sustained  by  the  public.  The  explanation 
is  that  Miss  Kellogg  is  popular,  opera  in  a 
known  tongue  is  more  popular,  and  the  an- 
nouncemeut,  "Admission  $1  "  is  most  popular. 
Miss  Zelda  Seguin,  the  favorite  contralto,  has 
reiired  from  the  company,  and  a  Miss  Beau- 
mont, from  London,  has  been  introduced  in 
her  stead;  It  is  rumored  that  the  cause  of 
Miss  Seguin's  abdication  was  a  refusal  of  Miss 
Kellogg  to  sing  at  her  benefit. 

Balfe's  Talisman  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
Kellogg  company  next  week. 

Di  Murska  has  got  into  the  high  Canadian 
latitudes,  where  she  is  giving  frozen  music  to 
frost-bitten  audiences. 

Adelaide  Phillips  and  Violetta  C'olville  are 
sunning  themselves  in  the  far  south. 

Miss  Adelaide  Neilson,  the  English  "  Juliet," 
"  Rosalind  "  and  "  Beatrice,"  is  irradiating  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia. 

The  new  Academy  of  Music  in  Baltimore  was 
opened  by  Strakoscli  last  month,  but  although 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  opera  houses  in  the 
country,  the  Bahimoreans  did  not  test  its  Beat- 
ing capacity  more  than  once  or  twice  during 
the  season.  The  location  is  not  considered 
desirable,  and  as  Ford's  Theatre  has  been  re- 
modeled and  rechristened  a  "  Grand  Opera 
House,"  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  toy 
will  prove  more  highly  ornamental  than 
useful. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  pianist,  who  was  so  seriously 
injured  last  fall,  is  again  about  and  able  to  re- 
sume his  professional  duties,  although  still 
very  lame. 

The  piano  makers  report  business  quiet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  indefatigable  Weber,  who 
not  only  says  but  publishes  aloud  the  fact  that 
his  instruments  are  literally  in  unusual  de- 
mand. Fate  seems  to  have  ordained  him  to 
be  the  A.  T.  Stewart  of  the  piano-forte  sphere. 

The  Liederkranz  are  preparing  for  their 
grand  annual  carnival  at  the  Academy — the 
greatest  Mosque  known  in  our  amusement 
calendar.  It  is  worth  a  trip  across  the  country 
to  see  how  the  noble  Teuton  disports  himself 
on  this  occasion.  King  Kalakaua  missed  the 
tallest  excitement  in  the  east  when  he  declined 
a  pressing  invitation  to  remain  for  this  big 
fete. 

On  dit  that  King  K.  "  decorated  "  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Strakosch  in  recognition  of  that  manag- 
er's efforts  to  excite  in  the  island  monarch  a 
liking  for  Wagner.  But  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
general  rumor.  Dry  Boxes. 


A  good  woman  never  grows  old.  Years  may 
pass  over  her  head,  but  if  benevolence  and 
virtue  dwell  in  the  heart,  she  is  cheerful. 


WIT  AND  WISDOM. 

The  last,  best  fruit  wliicli  comes  to 
late  perfection,  even  in  the  kimlliest  soul, 
is  tenderness  toward  the  hard,  forbear- 
ance toward  the  unforbearing,  warmth  of 
heart  toward  the  cold,  and  philanthropy 
toward  the  misanthropic. 

A  sentimental  editor  says  :  "  It  is  com- 
forting to  know  that  one  eye  watches 
fondly  for  our  coming,  and  looks  brighter 
when  we  come."  A  contemporary  is 
grieved  to  learn  tliat  his  "brother  of  the 
cpiill  has  a  wife  with  only  one  eye. " 

An  exchange  says  :  "  Suppose  Adam 
had  not  yielded  to  his  impulse  of  gal- 
lantry, love,  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  had  not  eaten  the  apple,  leaving  Eve 
alone  in  her  transgression  ?"  As  the 
darky  said,  "You  say  'spose  agin  and  I'll 
knock  you  down." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  complaint 
against  a  newspaper  that  it  "  Iiasn't  life 
enougli."  But  a  brother  editor  reports 
the  old  objection  made  to  his  paper  by  a 
gossip-loving  old  lady :  "  I  like  your 
paper  very  much  ;  I  have  one  objection 
to  it :  it  hasn't  deaths  euougii." 

It  is  very  well  for  you  to  attempt  to 
make  little  melodies  while  at  tlie  piano  ; 
but  if  they  come  of  themselves,  without 
the  piano,  you  should  be  yet  more  pleased, 
for  the  inner  musical  sense  is  awakened 
in  you.  The  fingers  must  woi'k  as  the 
head  directs ;  not  the  contrary'. — Ji. 
Schumann. 

A  little  boy  in  Provincetown,  four 
j-earsold,  very  anxious  for  a  drum,  on 
going  to  bed  made  the  following  prayer  : 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  I loant  a 
drum,  'I  pray  the  Lord  '  1  icant  a  drum. 
'  my  soul  to  keep,  and  if  I  should  die 
before  I  wake,'  I  loant  a  drum."  His 
prayer  was  answered. 

Before  a  contemplated  attack,  while  a 
regiment  was  floundering  through  the 
mud  in  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country, 
a  company  became  scattered,  and  the 
oflicer  called  out  to  the  men  to 
"form  two  deep."  "  Why,  hang  it !" 
shouted  out  a  soldier,  up  to  his  knees  in 
soft  clay,  "  I'm  too  deep  already." 

The  following  is  a  young  minister's 
idea  of  the  expansive  nature  of  the 
mind  :  "  Yes  my  friends,  the  mind  of  man 
is  so  expansive  that  it  can  soar  from  star 
to  star,  and  from  sachelite  to  sachelite, 
and  from  serephene  to  serephene,  and 
from  cherrybeam  to  cherryboam,  and 
from  thence  to  the  center  of  the  dome  of 
heaven." 

Most  young  men  consider  it  a  great 
misfortune  to  be  born  poor,  or  not  have 
capital  enough  to  establish  themselves  at 
their  outset  in  life  in  a  good  business. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  So  far  from 
poverty  being  a  misfortune,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  we  every  day  behold,  it 
is  really  a  blessing.  The  cha,nce  is  more 
than  ten  to  one  against  him  who  starts 


with  a  fortune.     Wealth   often  retards 
progress. 

Tlie  New  York  I^ost  on  Strakosch's 
new  tenor  :  '•  Signer  Carlo  Carpi  has  a 
magniticent  voice,  which  he  uses  with 
great  freedom,  and  displays  in  the  most 
hberal  manner — rising  with  renewed 
pleasure  to  repeat  with  still  greater 
emphasis  some  clarion-toned  A  or  bril- 
liant B  flat.  His  lofty  and  splendid 
style  of  delivery,  and  rich,  strong  lustrous 
voice  will  compel  admiration  and  place 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  tenors 
who  have  visited  this  country." 

Daniel  Webster  jienued  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  sentiment  :  "  If  we  work 
upon  marble  it  will  jjerish  ;  if  we  work 
upon  brass,  time  aft'ects  it ;  if  we  rear 
temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  if 
we  work  upon  our  immortal  minds — if 
we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the 
just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  follow 
men — -we  engrave  on  those  tables  some- 
thing which  will  brighten  for  all  etern- 
ity.'' 

Society  pets  and  caresses  its  amateur 
musicians,  but  it  also  suft'ers  many  tilings 
at  their  hands.  They  are  its  spoiled 
children,  and  give  themselves  all  the  airs 
and  graces  of  spoiled  children.  Their 
whims  and  freaks  are  the  plague  of  all 
who  come  in  their  way.  Tliey  mar  as 
much  innocent  pleasure  by  their  caprices, 
as  they  make  by  their  talent.  Their 
vanity  and  conceit,  their  rivalries  and 
jealousies,  are  supremely  ridiculous. 

How  TO  Spoil  a  Girl. — Tell  her  she 
is  a  little  lady,  and  must  not  run,  and 
make  her  a  suu-bonnet  a  yard  deep  to 
keep  her  from  tanning.  Do  not  let  her 
play  with  her  boy  cousins,  "  they  are  so 
rude."  Tell  her  not  to  speak  loud,  it  is 
so  masculine  ;  and  that  loud  laughing  is 
quite  ungenteel.  Teach  her  music  but 
never  mind  her  spelling.  Give  her  ear- 
rings at  six  years  of  age.  Teach  hei  to 
"  set  her  cap  "  for  the  beaux  at  eleven. 
And  after  your  pains-taking,  if  she  does 
not  grow  up  a  simpering,  unreflecting 
nobody,  that  cannot  answer  a  love-letter 
without  some  smart  old  aunt  to  help  her, 
give  her  up  ;  she  is  past  all  remedy. — 
Golden  Itulc. 


The  Ciiarjis  op  tde  Mind. — Personal 
attractions  may,  for  a  time,  fascinate  and 
dazzle  the  eye.  Beauty  may  please,  but 
beauty  alone  never  captivates.  The  lily 
droops,  the  rose  withers,  and  beauty, 
sooner  or  later,  must  decay;  but  the 
charms  of  the  mind  are  imperishable — 
they  bud  and  bloom  in  youth,  and  con- 
tinue to  flourish  as  long  as  life  remains. 
These,  and  these  alone,  are  the  charms 
that  must  and  will  forever  enchant. 


Fools  ahv.iys  will  ask  what  time  it  is, 
but  the  wise  know  their  time. 
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Music    at    Wome. 


— The  Handel  ami  Haydn  Society  gave  the 
first  of  their  subscription  series  of  Grand  Con- 
certs, at  Piatt's  Hall,  January  12th,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  T.  Evans.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Rubinstein's  symphonic, 
"Allegro  Con  Fuoco,"  and  Kegel's  Serenade 
for  orchestra;  a  violin  solo,  "Linda,"  by  Signor 
Padovani,  ■with  orchestral  accompaniment  ;  the 
madrigal  "  My  Bonnie  Lass  She  Smileth,"  and 
the  oratorio  of  "  The  Seasons,"  with  full 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  oratorio  was  the  solo  parts,  which  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Marrincr,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  John  Trehane.  A  few  more 
rehc-arsals  of  chorus  and  orchestra  would  have 
contributed  to  the  musical  success  of  "  The 
Seasons." 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder  returned  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  As.sociation  Hall,  for  his  thir- 
tieth concert  on  the  IGth  January.  He  was 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Mattie  Daniel,  Mr.  John 
Trehane,  Signor  L.  Contini,  and  the  humorous 
singer  Mr.  Sam  Booth. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  thirty-first  concert  was 
given  at  Pacific  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
The  principal  features  were  the  presence  of  King 
Kalakaua  and  suite;  the  song  "Prayer  to  the 
Stars,"  by  Miss  Anna  Elzer;  the  ballad  "Golden 
Days,"  by  Miss  Blanche  Gallon;  the  song  "Eily 
Mavourneen,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whifi'en  (a  new 
tenor);  and  "  The  Stirrup  Cup,"  by  the  baritone 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Duugan,  and  Mr.  Gilder's  piano 
solos  of  his  own  composition, 

— February  2d,  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  was  celebrated  at 
Piatt's  Hall.  Songs,  addresses,  recitations  and 
gymnastic  exercises  were  given  and  the  assem- 
bly was  well  entertained. 

— Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  the  celebrated 
English  artiste,  gave  her  first  concert  in  Piatt's 
Hall,  on  the  Otli  inst.  Her  repertoire  includes 
both  operatic  and  classical  music,  and  her  ex- 
ecution of  forcible  passages  was  remarkably 
vigorous  and  exact,  while  the  more  quiet  por- 
tions were  expressed  with  great  delicacy.  It 
is  rare  to  find  an  artiste  who  has  such  perfect 
command  of  the  piano,  and  whose  every  move- 
ment shows  such  thorough  trainyrg.  The  most 
difficult  combination  seemed  perfectly  easy 
of  execution,  and  the  audience  greeted  her 
with  enthusiastic  encores.  Her  selections  in- 
cluded Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Aflat,  the  caprice 
"  SuUe  Onde,"  and  the  solos  "On  Song's  bright 
Pinions,"  and  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 
She  was  assisted  by  the  following  favorite 
artists :  Mile.  Franzini,  Miss  Susan  Gallon, 
Mr.  A.  Kelleher  and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell. 
Madame  Goddard  is  the  only  great  pianist  who 
has  visited  our  city  for  several  years,  and  our 
musical  people  were  all  interested  to  hear  her. 

— On  the  10th  instant,  at  Plait's  Hall,  a 
grand  Scandinavian  Concert  and  Ball  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  James  Hansen,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  G.  Nathanson,  Leonard 


Georges  accompanist.  The  Singing  Society 
Norden,  of  which  Professor  N.  is  conductor, 
gave  some  of  their  best  selections.  Miss  Jen- 
nie Lee  sang  "  Love's  Request  "  and  other 
pieces  with  excellent  taste  and  was  encored. 
Professor  Nathanson's  splendid  voice  showed 
to  good  advantage  in  "NonTozno."  which 
was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  evening. 
A  Quartette  for  two  pianos  was  finely  rend- 
ered by  Messrs.  M.  Linskog,  R.  Yanke,  Wil- 
liam Stenbith  and  Leonard  Georges.  This 
concert  and  ball  was  a  decided  financial 
success,  and  the  audience  was  large  and  enthu- 
siastic nearely  every  piece  receiving  an  eneore. 


f 


ERSONALS. 


— Frank  E.  Smith,  of  Marysville,  called  on 
us  last  week.  He  is  tired  of  answering  ques- 
tions about  the  flood  and  now  refers  everyone 
to  Genesis  for  a  full  account. 

— Rev.  A.  M.  Goodnough  drops  in  on  us  often. 
He  has  dropped  the  Native  Races  and  now 
talks  Weber. 

— L.  K.  Hammer,  music  dealer  in*  Sacra- 
mento, was  in  the  city  last  week.  His  many 
friends  are  always  glad  to  see  him  and  all  hope 
that  his  new  bonanza  will  have  no  porphyry 
in  it. 

— Mr.  Warren  Nichols,  late  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
of  whom  we  spoke  in  our  last  issue,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Von  Adelung  as  organist  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland. 


Editor's  Tai 


Under  this  head  we  propose  giving  reviews  of  such 
literary  and  musical  worlis,  new  music,  aud  other  simi- 
lar publications  as  may  be  sent  us  lor  that  purpose. 
In  reviewing,  special  attention  will  be  given  each  work, 
aud  all  notices  shall  be  based  entirely  upon  the  individ- 
ual merits  of  each,  as  we  regard  them.  Our  exchangee 
aud  notices  of  new  periodicals  will  also  receive  due 
attention.  All  communications  for  this  column  should 
bo  directed  to  Sherman  &  Hyde's  Musical  Keview, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEjri-TKoric.\L  C.\i,ifouni.\.     By  Major  Ben. 
C.  Truman. 

We  have  received  from  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 
a  copy  of  the  above  work.  Major  Truman 
has  long  been  known  as  a  versatile  and  bril- 
liant writer,  and  no  man  can  do  more  perfect 
justice  to  the  southern  portion' of  our  Stale 
than  he  has  done  in  this  volume.  The  coast 
and  interior  counties  are  each  described,  and 
their  especial  advantages  of  climate,  soil  and 
productions  are  clearly  set  forth.  The  remark- 
able growth  and  perfection  of  the  various  fruits, 
are  accurately  shown,  and  the  author's  evident 
preference  for  Los  Angeles,  city  and  county,  is 
unmistakable.  Major  Truman  gives  copious 
statistics  in  support  of  his  statements,  show- 
ing Southern  California  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
world;  and  through  all  his  descriptious  there 
runs  a  fine  poetic  vein. 

We  have  received  from  Horace  Waters  &  Son 
of  New  York,  a  copy  of  their  now  singing  book, 
'*  Echoes  from  Zion." 


Died,  in  this  city,  January  17lh,  Mr.  James 
H.  Ham,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  aged 
4.5  years. 

Mr.  Ham  displayed  a  lalcut  for  music  at  an 
early  age,  and  as  his  family  had  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  taste,  he  became  very  proficient 
in  his  favorite  study  when  quite  young.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  "  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers,"  travelling  with  them  as  mana- 
ger and  accompanist  during  their  successful 
campaigns  in  the  Eastern  States.  He  came  to 
California  about  1857,  where  he  has  been  or- 
ganist in  some  of  our  churches  most  of  the  time 
since.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  five  young  child- 
ren, very  poorly  provided  for,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Large-hearted  and  generous,  he  made  many 
friends,  both  professional  and  otherwise  ;  and 
never  refused  his  services  in  aid  of  any  deserv- 
ing object.  Some  of  his  musical  friends  know- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  family,  contemplate 
giving  a  concert  for  their  benefit,  at  an  early 
day.  due  notice  of  which  will  be  published. 


A  FINE  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sherman  &  Hj'de,  corner  of  Kearny 
and  Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  have 
a  large  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books,  'which  arc  worth  the  attention 
of  the  music  loving  community.  We 
call  particular  attention  to  the  superb 
piano  of  their  own  make,  kno'wn  as  the 
Sherman  &  Hyde  Piano-forte.  This 
instrument  is  noted  for  volume  of  sound 
the  elasticity  of  touch,  and  its  general 
durability.  Compared  'with  other  in- 
struments, they  have  al'ways  received 
their  share  of  encomiums,  aud  been  en- 
dorsed by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pianists  of  the  land.  The  price 
is  only  ^400,  and  the  instrument  has 
been  reduced  to  this  figure  in  order  to 
have  it  introduced.  Pianos  in  too 
many  cases  are  like  diamonds — you  fail 
to  see  where  so  much  money  has  been 
expended — some  ranging  from  $800  to 
$1,000.  The  Sherman  &  Hyde  is  a  lead- 
ing instrument,  having  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  sold  at  the  establish- 
ment at  this  remarkably  low  sum.  Old 
instruments  are  taken  in  exchange  when 
desired.  We  call  attention  to  other 
pianos  they  have  cheap, for  $3.50.  This 
establishment  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  those  desiring  to  get  the  latest  sheet 
music,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments. They  publish  a  periodical  en- 
titled Sherm.\n  &  Hyde's  Musical 
Eeview,  which  should  be  in  every 
household.  —  Oaldand  Transcript. 


Goon  Wor.DS. —  Good,  kind,  true,  holy 
words  di'0]iped  in  conversation  may  be 
little  thought  of;  but  tliey  are  like  seeds 
of  flowers  or  fruitful  trees  falling  by  the 
wayside,  borne  by  some  bird  afar,  haply 
thereafter  to  fringe  with  beauty  some 
barren  mountain  side,  or  to  make  glad 
some  lonely  wilderness. 


^HERMAN    &    MyDE'S      MuSICAL     ReyIEW. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  MULE  BRIGADE. 

]Ontho  night  of  October  28th.  ISd.'J,  when  General 
Geiiry's  rHvinion  of  the  12th  Corps  repulsed  the  attacli- 
iug  forces  of  Loogetreet,  at  Wauhntchie,  Tennessee,  a 
umuber  of  ninles,  affrightod  by  the  noise  of  battle, 
dashed  into  the  camp  of  Hampton's  Legion.  cauBiug 
mncli  dismay  among  the  rebels,  and  compelling  them  to 
full  bat'k  under  a  supposed  charge  of  cavalry:] 


Halfamile,  half  amile, 

Half  a  mile  onward. 
Right  towards  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred  ! 
"  Forward  the  Mule  Brigade  ;" 
"  ©barge  for  the  rebs ! "  they  neighed  ; 
Straight  for  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 

"  Forward  the  Mule  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  mule  dismayed  ? 
Not  when  the  long  ears  felt 

All  their  ropes  sundered  ; 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why  ; 
Theirs  but  to  m^fce  them  fly! 
On  to  the  Georgia  troops 

Broke  the  two  hundred. 


Mules  behind  them — 

Pawed,  neighed  and  thundered  I 
Breaking  their  own  confines, 
Brcakint;  through  Lougstreet's  lines, 
Into  the  Georgia  troops 

Stormed  the  two  hundred. 

Wild  all  their  eyes  did  glare. 
Whisked  all^beir  tails  in  air. 
Scattering  the  chivalry  there, 

While  all  the  world  wondered. 
Not  a  Mule  back  bestraddlcd, 
Yet  how  they  all  skedaddled  I 

Fled  every  Georgian, 
Unsabred,  unsaddled. 

Scattered  and  sundered ; 
How  they  were  routed  there 

By  the  two  hundred  I 


Mules  behind  them— 

Pawed  neighed  and  thundered  ; 
Followed  by  hoof  and  head. 
Full  many  a  hero  fled  ! 
Fain  in  the  last  ditch  dead. 


i  left  c 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "STARTLED  FAWN.' 


"  Cease,  ru<3e  Boreas,  bluatering  railer, 

List  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me  ; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Tell  the  dangers  of  the  sea." 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June  or 
July,  or  perhaps  it  was  August,  (dates 
ain't  of  much  account,  anyway,)  when 
a  solitary  street  car  might  have  been 
seen  making  its  way  rapidly  towards 
Meiggs'  wharf. 

The  careless  observer  would  have 
noticed  nothing  unusual  iu  the  appear- 
ance of  the  car;  but  that  car  contained 
two  demijohns  of  whisky,  four  loaves 
of  bread,  one  peck  of  potatoes,  another 
demijohn  of  whisky,  two  boxes  of  sar- 
dines, three  pounds  of  coined  beef,  two 
more  demijohns  of  whisky,  five  hard}-, 
desperate-looking  men,  and  a  keg  of 
lager  beer. 

A  policeman  of  an  investigating  turn 
of  mind  ventured  to  ask  ' '  Who  are 
those  determined  looking  men,  and 
what  means  this  gorgeous  di.splay  of 
luxuries  ?"  In  h  subdued  whisper  the 
conductor  replied,  they  are  the  noble  I  Fawn"  is  ended. 


crew  of  the  '  Startled  Fawn,'  and  those 
the  small  stores  for  a  cruise  to  Kinoon 
Point." 

It  was  the  "witching  hour  "  of  about 
half-jjast  seven,  when  this  cargo  was 
transferred  from  the  street  car  to  the 
deck  of  the  "Startled  Fawn." 

It  required  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer  to  describe  the  seen  that  followed 
The  order  from  Capt.  "Tom  the  Stand- 
'^ye,"  given  iu  thunder  tones  "to  Heave 
up  the  anchor  up,"  was  obeyed  by 
"John  the  Useful,"  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity. "Ned.  the  Lengthy"  manned 
the  jib  halliards,  while  "Johnny  the 
Tidy,"  and  "Rufus  the  Pious"  hoisted 
the  main  sail.  "  Billy  the  Eater"  stood 
by  the  sheets,  and  "Cyrus  the  Fleshy  " 
with  "George  the  Hardy,"  stood  by — 
to  take  a  drink. 

Then  how  gracefully  the  ''Startled 
Fawn"  swung  from  her  moorings,  her 
sails  beautifully  swelling  to  the  gentle 
breeze  (which  was  then  blowing  about 
East-Nor'-West).  "She  walked  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life,"  and  the 
shout  that  went  up  from  the  assembled 
crab-net  men  on  Meiggs'  wharf  ' '  gave 
proof  through  the  day.  that  his  nets 
were  still  there." 

Reader,  have  you  ever  known  and  felt 
the  bitter  pangs  of  separation  from 
friends  and  loved  ones,  and  sailed  out 
upon  the  broad  blue  expanse  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  with  only  four  demi- 
johns of  whisky  among  five  men  ?  If 
not,  you  have  never  known  .sorrow,  and 

f'^H^Il'i''''*^  been  comparatively  happy, 
t  ■*  am  digressing.  Onward  sped 
l^^  "Startled  Fawn ."  The  breeze  that 
liad  so  gently  kissed  her  snow  white 
canvass  at  the  starting  had  now  in- 
creased to  a  gale  of  immense  magnitude. 
Above  the  roaring  blast  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  hoarse  voice  of  Capt. 
•'Tom  the  Standbye,"'as  he  ordered 
''Ned.  the  Lengthy,"  to  throw  over- 
board the  scuttlebutt,  "  Eufus  the 
Pious"  to  box  the  compass,  and  "Billy 
the  Eater  "  to  box  the  anchor.  "  John 
the  Tidy"  loosened  the  centerboard,  as 
a  signal  of  distress,  while  "Cyrus  the 
Fleshy"  and  "George  the  Hardy"  re- 
tired to  take  an  inventory  of  the  ship's 
stores.  Onward  sped  'the  '  Startled 
Fawn,' — 


evered,  her  pitchy  seams 


"  Her  opening  timbers  i 
are  rent. 
But  heaven,  all  bounteous  ever,  in  boundless 
mercy  sent." 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  "riding  out  a  gale  of 
wind"  in  the  "Startled  Fawn"  will 
know  how  different  it  is  from  ''riding 
out  to  the  Cliff  House  "  in  a  two-horse 
buggy.  But  I  digress.  Onward  sped 
the  "Startled  Fawn."  But  hark!  what 
means  that  joyous  shout  ?  'Tis  "John 
the  Useful,"  who  hears  the  welcome 
sound  of  Warner's  bears  at  Meigg's 
wharf,  and  the  cruise  of  the    "  Startled 


WEBER  TO  HIS  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 
A  Card  from  the  New  York  World. 

Fifth  Avenue, 
Corner  Sixteenth  Street,  1875. 
The  great  changes  in  business  in 
general  and  the  manufacturing  business 
in  particular,  within  the  few  years  past, 
as  seen  by  the  most  casual  observer, 
are  naturally  slower  in  the  piano-forte 
business,  but  fully  as  sure. 

The  tendency  here,  as  elsewhere, 
more  especially  in  times  of  general  de- 
pression is  to  make  the  strong  stronger 
and  the  weak  weaker,  or  in  other  word.s, 
an  accession  to  the  strong  houses  of 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  smaller 
and,  as  they  think  themselves,  less  for- 
tunate concerns. 

To  manufacture  a  first-class  instru- 
ment needs  at  this  time  an  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  lumber,  material, 
and  manufacturing  appliances  and 
facilities,  which  apjials  the  timid  maker; 
hence  the  number  has  become  so  very 
small. 

Courage  has  never  failed  me,  because 
of  my  full  reliance  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  public,  and  their  wil- 
lingness, above  all  other  nations,  to  pay 
for  a  really  first-class  piano. 

Since  1867  my  business  in  sales  and 
reputation  has  been  unparalleled  iu  the 
history  of  the  piano  trade.  Each  vear 
overlooked  its  predecessor,  so  that' the 
year  of  1873,  with  its  panic,  and  1874, 
with  its  commercial  depression,  have 
been  no  exception;  while  the  general 
production  iu  1874  is  probably  full 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  more  below 
the  average  of  former  years,  and  the 
sale  of  the  Weber  piano  has  been  larger 
than  any  previous  year,  and  was  iu  1874 
over  SIX  times  as  large  as  in  18G7. 

For  this  I  have  to  thank,  and  I  do 
thank  you  my  patrons,  friends,  and  the 
many  artists  who,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  given  my  instruments  their 
unqualified  prefercnceoverothermakers. 
I  thank  you  for  your  uninterrupted 
favors  and  your  just  appreciation  of  my 
work. 

The  perfection  of  the  piano-forte  has 
been  my  steady  aim  and  a  labor  of  love 
and  pride,  and"  has  helped  to  give  the 
New-York  pianos  so  great  a  reputation 
over  the  world. 

Promises   at   the   beginning   of    the 
New  year  are  childish.     I  mean  by  your 
help  to  make  facts  speak  at  the"  close 
of  1875  by  scoring  another  increase. 
A.  Weheu. 

A  IIonsE's  Petition  to  hisDkiveu. — 
Up  Uie  hill,  whip  me  not;  down  the  hill, 
hurry  me  not;  in  the  stable  forget 
me  not ;  of  liay  and  corn,  rob  me  not ; 
of  clean  water,  stint  me  not;  with  s|)onge 
and  brush,  neglect  me  not ;  of  soft  dry 
bed,  deprive  me  not ;  if  sick  and  cold, 
chill  me  not ;  with  bit  and  reins,  oh  .'jerk 
me  not ;  and  when  you  are  angry,  strike 
me  not. 


Sherman   &  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


THE  "WEBER"  PIANO. 

The  famous  Weber  Piano  Mauufac- 
toiy  of  Now  York,  if  not  one  of  the 
oldest  established  ones,  is  one  to  whose 
enterprise  and  skill  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  a  number  of  the  valuable 
improvements  which  have  made  the 
piano  of  to-day  the  powerful  instrument 
that  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  thin 
aud  inefficient  thing  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  i\lr.  A.  Weber,  himself  a 
mechanical  genius  aud  a  lover  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  his  work, 
has  given  for  years  personal  aud  close 
attention  to  the  manufactory  of  his 
pianos,  until  to-day  he  makes  an  instru- 
ment unrivaled  in  the  music  world. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  tone  of  the 
"Weber"  is  that  while  its  volume  is 
vast,  it  is  bj'  no  means  coarse  or  harsh. 
On  the  contrary,  while  it  has  sufficient 
fiirce  and  body  for  the  largest  concert 
hall,  it  has  a  sweetness  and  delicacy 
which  imparts  a  charm  to  the  home 
musical  circle  in  any  parlor.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  material  which  is  put 
into  these  pianos,  and  the  fine  qualitj' 
of  their  workmanship  and  finish  make 
them  well  worth  every  dollar  that 
is  asked  for  them.  Messrs.  Sherman  & 
Hyde,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
christian  gentlemen,  jsrompt  and  reli- 
able, are  agents  for  the  "  Weber.'' — 
I'acific. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  RELIGION. 

Mendelssohn  was  almost  under  the 
middle  size,  somewhat  careless,  but  still 
graceful,  in  his  walk  and  bearing.  His 
head  was  covered  with  lustrous  black 
hair,  slightly  curled;  his  forehead  was 
of  course — as  the  abode  of  so  much 
thought — liigh  and  arched,  the  features 
of  his  face  were  strongly  marked,  but 
noble.  The  eye  possessed  an  indescrib- 
ably significant  expression — hardlj'  to 
be  borne  when  he  was  angry,  or  looked 
searchingly  round  him  iu  surprise. 
When  he  wore  a  kindly  glance  it  was 
captivatiuL;ly  beautiful.  His  nose  was 
imposing,  somewhat  curved,  in  fact 
almost  lioman;  his  mouth,  firm  and 
delicate,  had,  when  closed,  something- 
awe-inspiring  about  it,  but  could  assume 
a  pleasing  smile.  In  his  delicate,  well- 
built  frame  there  dwelt  not  only  an 
elevated  mind,  but  also  the  best  heart 
imaginable. 

Mendelssohn  was  (to  mention  the 
most  significant  trait  in  his  ch'aracter 
first)  an  Evangelical  Christian,  in  the 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  words.  He 
knew  and  loved  the  Bible  as  verj'  few 
know  and  love  it  at  the  present  day. 
From  this  knowledge  was  derived  the 
unshakable  faith,  the  fervent  piety, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  i^roduce  the  sacred 
comjiositions  he  did,  filled  with  such 
feeling,  aud  so  moving.  But  the  other 
principle   of    a    genuinely   evangelical 


life — namely,  love — was  strong  within 
him.  God  had  richly  blessed  him  with 
earthly  goods,  but  Mendelssohn  made 
the  noblest  use  of  them.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  to  visit  the  widow 
and  orphan  in  their  sorrow  was  a  pure 
act  of  religion;  that  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry and  to  clothe  the  naked  was  the 
kind  of  fasting  agreeable  to  God,  and 
truly  did  he  jsractice  it. 


Mauio  and  His  Daughters. — Mario, 
the  great  tenor  of  years  gone  by,  came 
to  Rome  tliis  summer  with  his  two 
unmarried  daughters.  He  intends  to 
make  this  city  his  home.  He  has  taken 
an  apartment  at  No.  4  Corso,  and  a  villa 
between  Albano  and  L'Aricea,  where 
they  are  noAv  m  villiagiatura.  Mario 
sings  no  raove  ;  even  his  family  have  not 
heard  him  for  two  years  ;  lie  never  even 
frcdonnes  or  sings  to  himself  when  alone. 
He  listens  wiili  amiable  patience  to  the 
singing  of  others ;  gives  counsel  when 
asked  by  young,  clever  singer.*,  as  a  friend, 
but  nothing  provokes  a  note  from  him — 
not  even  when  he  is  describing  how  a 
passage  should  be  executed  or  where  an 
accent  sliould  fall.  Young  singers  won- 
der at  his  abnegation;  but  very  natural 
liis  silence  seems  to  me.  There  come 
jjeriods  in  our  lives  when  certain  qualities 
fold  up  and  go  to  sleep,  never  to  rea- 
waken in  this  existence.  So  it  is  with 
Mario's  exquisite  voice ;  it  is  not  dead, 
but  sleeping.  His  daugliters  are  what  is 
called  musical,  but  tliey  have  nothing 
remarkable  in  their  voices.  One  daughter 
who  is  married,  in  England,  and  who  is 
ex|iected  to  be  in  Rome  shortly,  is  said  to 
have  a  voice  of  singular  flexibility.  "  She 
can  do  all  that  Patti  does,"  her  father  and 
sisters  say  of  her.  And  yet,  you  see,  she 
is  not  Patti  nor  Grisi.  How  natural  it  is 
for  the  descendants  of  sovereigns  to  cling 
to  the  kingdom  of  their  ancestors !  The 
children  of  the  Farnese  Bourbons  and  the 
daughters  of  the  great  king  and  queen  of 
song,  Mario  and  Grisi,  each  and  alike 
claim  possessions  that  are  gone  forever 
from  them. — JJoston  Advertiser. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


Cai.ifOunia  Theatre. — On  the  13th  of  Jan- 
nary,  Miss  Jennie  Lee  appeared  as  ''  Polly 
Eucles  "  in  Ciiste,  with  gratifying  success.  On 
the  14th,  the  Mulder-Fabbri  Entertainment 
occurred.  The  German  company  gave  the 
operetta,  Elixir  of  Love  and  the  dramatic  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  gave  the  comedietta,  Tlie 
Daij  lifter  the  Weddiny.  This  was  followed  by 
a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  T.  Evans  and  a  reci- 
tation by  Harry  Edwards.  The  entertainment 
was  very  successful.  Mrs.  Judah  had  a  benefit 
on  the  15th  and  appeared  that  evening  and  the 
16th  in  Tlie  Xeio  Maydalen.  On  the  18th  Miss 
Clara   Morri^   made  her  debut  in   Gamille  and 


continued  in  that  character  until  the  23d, 
including  the  Saturday  matinee.  On  the  25th 
she  appeared  as  **  Cora  "  in  Articld  47,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  20th,  when  The  Hunchhuck 
was  given,  but  followed  by  Article  47  on  the 
evening  and  matinee  of  the  30th.  February 
1st,  xUixii  was  placed  upon  the  boards  for  one 
week.  On  the  8th,  9th  and  10th,  The  Sfihinx 
was  given.  Miss  Morris  has  had  superb  success 
as  an  emotional  actress  of  great  power,  particu- 
larly in  Alixe.  .Her  engagement  terminated  on 
the  13th.  On  the  15th  instant,  Mr.  T.  W.  Keono 
has  a  benefit,  and  Mr.  F.  Van  Osten  malces  Ills 
debut  on  the  16th. 

Maguirr's  New  Theatre. — Mrs.  James  A. 
Gates  and  her  famous  English  Comic  Opera 
Company  opened  with  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Anijot  on  the  1st  of  February  and  continued 
until  the  8th,  when  The  Grand  Duchess  <\'as 
substituted.  Mrs.  Oates  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly in  her  specialties. 

On  the  2d  instant,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  an  ama- 
teur theatrical  performance  was  given  as  a 
benefit  to  Miss  Marian  Singer.  The  comic 
drama  'The  Pride  of  The  Market  Avas  rendered, . 
with  music  by  the  Industrial  School  Band.  The 
audience  was  appreciative  and  tlio  performance 
meritorious. 

On  the  9th  instant  the  Teutonic  Society  gave 
a  masked  ball  at  the  Mechanic's  Pavilion,  which 
was  largely  attended.  The  effijient  orchestra 
was  under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  T. 
Evans. 


CU3ERY  &,G,OM>PANY. 

Steam  Book,  Job 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

414  Market  Street,  Below  Sansome, 


Every  descriptiou  of  Printing  gratefully  i 
Ijromptly  executed. 


FCORBAZ .  Teacher  of  Piano.    Address 
•     at  residence,  14  Buss  Street,  or  at  Sher- 
man &  Hyde's. 


LOUIS  HOMEIER,  Teacher  of  Violin  aud 
I'iauo.     Address  at  residence,  1814  Jessie 
Street,  or  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's. 


MISS    LOUISA    TOUKNY,    Teacher    of 
Vocal  Music.    Residence,   117  Taylor 
Street.  Orders  received  at  Sherman  it  Hyde's. 


MISS  MARY  M.  WILLIAMS,  Teacher  of 
I'iano  and  (initar,  7G9  Twelfth  Street, 
between  Brush  aud  West  Streets,  Oakland. 
Pupils  instructed  in  Sau  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land.    Orders  received  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's. 
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BLISHERS'    UEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE  ! 
11^" In  consequence  of  tlie  change  in  the 
Postal  Law,  wliich  takes  effect  January  1st, 
1ST5,  all  7naU  7nutUr  must  he.  prejmid  at  the 
office  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to  the 
Review  from  that  date  will  be  ^1.50  in  coin, 
or  $1.05  in  currency  or  postage  stamps. 
SUEUMAN  &  Hyde,  Publishers. 


TO  all: 

See  our  premium  list  in  another  column.     It 
will  pay  you  to  get  up  a  club  for  the  Review. 


THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO! 
Is  first-class,  medium  price,  and  fully  war- 
ranted for  ten  years.     See  recommendations  in 
another  column. 


VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 
Can  secure  a  set  of  the  very  best   Italian 
strings  by  sending  one  dollar  in  currency  or 
postage  stamps  to  us. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL! 
Weber's  unrivaled  Upright  Pianos  combine 
power  and  grandeur  of  tone   with  delicacy  of 
touch  and  great  durability. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  ! 
By  Sherman  &  Hyde,  two  beautiful  songs 
by  Charles  Schultz  :  "  Bonnie  Little  Bell,'' 
plain,  40  cents  ;  with  photograph,  50  cents ; 
and  "  Song  to  Camille,"  plain,  35  cents ;  with 
photograi)h,  40  cents. 

TO  DEALERS ! 
Full  stock  of  all  kinds  of  music  books,  no 
naatter  where  published.      Liberal  discount  to 
booksellers  and  the  trade. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL ! 
One  dollar  each  day  for  one  year  will  pur- 
chase a  splendid  piano,  with  all  improvements 
and  fully  warranted,  of  our  publishers. 


TO  ACTIVE  WORKERS  ! 
Music   teachers  and  musical  people   every- 
where are   invited   to   act   as   agents   for  the 
Musical  Review.  Special  inducements  given. 
See  "  Liberal  Offer,"  in  another  column. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 
Any  piece  of  music  published  in  the  United 
States  will  be  sent  to  any  address,   postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

A  beautiful  ottoman  stool,  new  pattern,  in 

elegant  green  and  crimson  plushes.     Jlanufac- 

tured  expressly  for  us  and  to  be  found  only  at 

our  store. 


TO  TEACHERS! 
If  you  cannot  visit  our  store  to  select  music 
for  yourself,  send  an  order,  stating  the  kind 
of  piece  and  grade  of  difficulty  desired,  and 
the  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
proper  pieces  are  sent  you. 


STILL  AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 
The  tone  of  the  Standard  Organ  is  full,  rich 
and  resonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. Sold  on  easy  installments.  A  guarantee 
from  the  manufacturer  accompanies  every  in- 
strument. 

;      ;  THE  BEST  ARE -THE  CHEAPEST  ! 

TSitf  ■■Pacific  if  ail  Steamship  Company  have 
purchased  Weber  Pianos  for  all  their  new  iron 
steamers,  having  found  that  they  were  the 
only  pianos  that  would  stand  in  tune  on  an 
ocean  steamer. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS! 
Sending  us  their  orders,  may  rest  assured 
that  every  jiiece  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
city  will  be  forwarded  promptly,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pieces  ordered  for  them.  We 
can  supply  any  piece  published  in  this 
country. 

THE  CITY  OF  PEKING ! 
Was  visited  by  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  were  anxious  to  see  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest ship  that  ever  came  to  this  coast.  She 
had  in  her  cabin  an  elegant  Weber  Grand 
Piano,  the  Company  having  found  that  the 
Weber  Pianos  are  the  best. 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS! 
In  consequence  of  the  demands  of  our  grow- 
ing trade  we  have  been  compelled  to  again 
enlarge,  and  have  rented  the  store  adjoining  us 
on  Kearny  street  and  thrown  it  and  our  old 
store  together.  Our  present  quarters,  No.  137 
and  139  Kearny,  are  the  largest  and  most  con- 
venient of  any  music  house  on  this  coast,  and 
we  specially  invite  all  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers to  call  and  inspect  them. 

WEBER  UPRIGHTS! 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  upright 
pianos  on  this  coast,  owing  to  their  convenient 
shape ;  but  few  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in 
this  exacting  climate.  Weber  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  piano  which  comprises  grandeur 
and  power  of  tone,  with  elasticity  of  touch, 
and  stands  our  climate  better  than  a  square. 
We  have  j  ust  received  an  assortment  of  these 
beautiful  pianos,  to  which  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  any  who  wish  to  see  the  best  ypriglit 
piano  manvfacturcd ! 


|J^"For  the  very  best  Photographs,  go  to 
BUADLET  &  RULOFSOS'S  G.\LLEKT,  with  an 
Elevator,  429  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 

THE 

New  England  fVlutual 

LIFE   INSURANCE  CO.,  OF  ISOSTON, 


!ipliecl     "wKll     tile      iVe^v      Insiiruii 
La^vs   of  tills   State. 


This  Compauy  is  one  of  the  oldeBt,  Bonndcst,  and 
most  wisely  planned  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  It  was  incorporated  A.D.  ISJS,  and  now  has 
accumulated 

Assets  of  over  $13,000,000,  with  over 
S'3,000,000  surplus. 

It  is  conducted  ■with  exemplary  care  and  economy. 
For  nearly  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, pursuing  thesame  careful,  economical  and  conserva- 
tive course.  aucJ  has  always  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  great  beneficent  institutions  of  this  age. 

TUis  is  the  only  Massachusetts  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  cloingr  husiness  in  this  State, 
and  under  the  equitable  Massachusetts  Non-Forfeiture 
La'ws  on  this  Coast,  this  Company  has  paid  to  Widoivs 
and  Orphans  on  this  Coast  nearly  Xiiiety 
Thonsaud  Dollars  on  Policies  that  had 
lapsed  from  a  fe%v  days  to  nearly  two 
years. 

Had  the  insurance  been  in  other  companies,  the 
heirs  of  the  insured  "would  not  have  re- 
ceived one  dollar. 

The  insuring  public  will  do  well  to  examine  into  the 
advantages  of  this  Company  before  placing  their  insur- 

WAlJ^jlCK   K"V':ersox, 

General  Ag^ent, 

At  the  Branch  Office  of  the  Company,  northeast  corner 

of  California  and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
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FRENCH  DIAGONAL 

SUITS. 

TO    ORDER,  $55. 

Yuur  choice-  of  the  best  Diagonals  in  the  market. 

LAXCASTElt  .0  NOIITUOX, 

C17  Washington  Street, 


PHOTOGRAPHS! 

MORSE'S 

iftLftCE  OF  IRT. 

JVo.  417  JMontyontery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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•an  FR^N-.iaco  Public  u^^ 
Music  D£)»abtoikiim. 


MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT, 


ALBERT  WEBER. 

Albert  Weber,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
epithet,  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  He 
shares  this  distinction  with  the  names  which 
we  have  culled  from  the  long  list  of  those 
who  are  remarkable  in  pol- 
itics, literature,  art,  and  in- 
dustry ;  for  he  is  decidedly 
a  man  who  has  made  his 
own  way  for  himself  in  life. 

Possessed  of  a  strong  and 
fearless  will,  great  admin- 
istrative as  well  as  mechan- 
ical capacity,  with  a  restless 
and  untiring  capability  of 
work,  he  has,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  lack  of  capital,  which 
first  of  all  stood  in  his  way, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  close 
opposition  of  the  many  well 
known  and  justly  celebra- 
ted names  in  the  same 
branch  of  manufacture,  won 
his   way   in  a  remarkably  ^ 

short  space  of  time  to  a 
leading  position  among  the 
principal  piano-forte  manu- 
factures of  America.  Nor 
was  the  courageous  energy 
demanded  of  him  to  reach 
this  place  by  any  means  of 
a  light  class.  The  struggle 
needed  not  merely  ability 
and  pluck,  but  resolution  , 
and  endurance.  Piano-  ' 
making  had  almost  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  extreme 
point,  in  the  work  of  two 
widely  known  and  influen- 
tial houses,  which  seemed 
almost  literally  to  bar  the 
third  entry  in  the  arena.  Yet,  in  defiance 
of  all  obstacles,  he  now,  while  yet  a  compar- 
atively young  man,  ranks  equal  with  them 
in  the  extent  and  quality  of  his  manufacture 
of  the  piano. 


Mr.  Weber  was  born  in  Heiligenstadt,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1829,  of  a  family,  every  member 
of  which  was  remarkable  for  his  or  her  taste 
^nd  proficiency  in  some  branch  of  music. 

So  pronounced  was  this  in  the  young  Al- 
bert, that  he  was  in  his  tenth  year  as  thor- 


vay  against  a 


oughly  accomplished  an  organist  as  it  was 
possible  for  such  a  child  to  be.  However, 
the  ambition  to  find  a  wider  sphere  for  his 
development  in  musical  art.  induced  him, 
with  his  mother  and  younger  brother,  to 
come  the  United  States  when  he  was  barely 


sixteen.  Here,  however,  he  found  life  more 
practical,  and  full  of  greater  opportunities  in 
actual  business  and  manufacture,  than  the 
Old  World. 

After  a  brief  time,  he  decided  upon  aban- 
doning the  position  of  an  artist,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  manufactory 
of  a  piano-maker.  Here 
he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  craft  with  un- 
tiring resolution,  and  in 
four  years  had  mastered 
the  mechanism  of  the  call- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the 
business.  This  fact  it  is 
which,  combined  with  an 
intuitive  originality,  has 
placed  him  ultimately  in 
the  first  rank  of  piano  man- 
ufacturers. 

So  far,  so  good.     His  am- 
bition, however,  now  aimed 
at  something  higher,  while 
^;^j.'^  his  practical  sense  told  him 

^  '  -  that  only  by  working  as  his 

own  master  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  attain 
the  end  he  intended  to 
strive  for;  individuality  and 
independence.  But,  when 
he  had  passed  through  his 
apprenticeship,  he  had  but 
scanty  means  at  his  com- 
mand for  this  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  with  that  rare 
courage  which  almost 
amounts  to  genius,  he  de- 
termined upon  attempting 
it,  and,  in  obedience  to  this 
impulse,  opened  a  small 
manufactory  for  the  piano 
on  West  Broadway,  near  Canal  street.  Thi^ 
was  done  when  he  was  almost,  nay,  occa- 
sionally, entirely,  single-handed,  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  establishment 
and  his  own  only  operative.  None,  save 
himself,  will  probably  ever  realize  the  dif- 
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ficiilties  which  attended  his  first  venture  ;  the 
cramp  of  narrow,  pecuniary  means;  the 
difficulty,  when  he  was  able  to  employ  them, 
of  obtaining  good  workmen  ;  the  occasional 
almost  heart-broken,  discouragement  when 
he  found  the  instruments  he  made  did  not 
sell,  and  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
money  in  some  way  or  other  for  his  neces- 
sary expenses — all  the  wearing  troubles  and 
struggles  of  the  first  few  years. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  real  excellence 
of  his  work  made  itself  felt  and  appreciated, 
and  his  name  slowly  but  surely  became 
more  widely  known  amongst  the  musical 
professors.  But  at  this  very  time,  when  he 
began  to  realize  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
success,  one  of  those  strokes  of  calamity 
from  which  none  of  us  are  exempt  seemed 
to  destroy  his  hopes  in  the  future,  as  it  did 
all  which  his  courage  had  heretofore  ac- 
complished. This  was  a  fire,  which  burnt 
up  his  manufactory  and  compelled  him  to 
commence  anew  the  task  which  he  had  set 
himself. 

Past  experience  and  the  good  name  which 
he  had  earned  rendered  this  somewhat 
easier  than  his  commencement  had  been. 
Perhaps  also  this  misfortune  spurred  him  to 
more  strenuous  exertion,  for,  some  ten  years 
subsequently,  we  find  him  quitting  his  first 
location  in  West  Broadway.  He  now  es- 
tablished himself  at  the  corner  of  Broome 
and  Crosby  streets.  This  was  during  one  of 
the  worst  periods  of  our  late  civil  war.  Gloom 
overspread  the  country,  and  filled  its  mer- 
cantile interests  with  anxiety  and  doubt,  yet 
he  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  future  of 
his  adopted  country  to  venture  upon  the  en- 
largement of  his  business. 

This  confidence,  doubtless,  in  a  very  large 
degree  contributed  to  swell  his  popularity 
as  a  piano  manufacturer,  which  had  already 
been  based  upon  a  sure  footing,  on  the  score 
of  the  positive  excellence  of  the  instruments 
which  he  had  up  to  this  time  turned  out. 
His  business  made  rapid  strides — so  rapid, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  in  1865  he  was  again 
compelled  to  look  for  a  situation  which  would 
not  cramp  him,  so  much  as  he  then  found 
himself,  in  his  means  of  production. 

After  some  search,  he  at  length  selected 
the  large  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of 
Seventeeth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
Here  he  erected  a  manufactory,  upon  his 
own  plans,  which  was  completed  in  1867. 
At  the  time,  he  imagined  it  of  sufficient 
size,  as  it  was  even  then  one  of  the  largest 
factories  of  the  instrument  in  the  city.  Yet 
he  was  mistaken.  So  rapid  has  his  business 
increased,  that  only  a  few  years  since  he 
was  compelled  to  greatly  enlarge  its  size, 
and  this  winter  he  again  intends  to  extend 
it  to  nearly  double  its  present  capacity. 

Few  people  unacquainted  with  the  inner 
life  of  the  business  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  wide  extent  of  knowledge  and  ability 


required  by  the  successful  manufacturer  of 
the  piano. 

Very  certainly,  none  save  the  most  ac- 
complished critical  connoiseur  can  recog- 
nize every  point  in  the  startling  advance  of 
the  instrument  of  the  present  day  upon  that 
of  twenty-five  years  since.  Very  certain  it 
is  that  amongst  the  most  persevering  and 
industrious  improvers  of  the  piano,  Albert 
Weber  holds  an  undeniably  high  rank. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  others  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  has  conduced  to  his  unex- 
ampled and  startling  rise  in  a  calling  which 
is  to  him  one  both  of  love  and  pride,  and 
has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  very 
best  piano-makers  in  this  country,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  world. 

But  while  Mr.  Weber  has  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  earned  for  himself  this  recog- 
nition as  a  manufacturer  of  the  instrument, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  has  in  any 
degree  derogated  from  or  forgotten  his  artis- 
tic taste  and  capacity. 

On  the  contrary,  he  is  almost  as  widely 
known  as  an  active  member  and  promoter 
of  every  leading  vocal  or  musical  organiza- 
tion in  this  city  as  he  is  in  business.  A  gen- 
ial humorist  in  manner  and  feeling,  he  is 
always  ready  to  assist  the  deserving  either 
in  his  original  profession  or  his  present  call- 
ing, while  scarcely  a  single  individual  who 
is  musically  or  otherwise  acquainted  with 
him  will  fail  to  value  him  in  the  warmest 
manner,  personally  as 'well  as  profession- 
ally.—  Chimney  Corner. 


HOW  TO  SING  A  BALLAD. 

The  first  step  towards  singing  an  English 
ballad  should  be  a  careful  study  of  the 
words.  These  should  be  considered  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  read  aloud,  with 
every  effort  to  give  them  full  expression, 
either  by  retarding  or  hurrying,  raising  or 
lowering  the  voice,  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  story.  When  the  best  in- 
terpretation— or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
the  best  "  reading  " — of  the  poem  has  been 
decided  upon,  the  singer  has  then  to  study 
the  resources  and  capability  of  the  melody, 
and  to  practice  until  she  succeeds  in  sing- 
ing the  words  with  precisely  those  same 
dramatic  and  sensational  effects  of  utter- 
ance which  she  employed  when  reading 
them  aloud.  But  to  do  this  is  by  no  means 
easy.  It  is  often  difficult  to  pronounce  a 
harsh-sounding  word  on  a  high  note.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  very  word 
which  should  be  delivered  with  most  power 
falls  upon  the  weakest  note  of  the  singer's 
voice.  Grating  consonants  must  often  be 
softened  down.  Vowels  must  sometimes 
be  made  the  most  of.  Sibillants,  above  all, 
require  the  mast  dextrous  treatment.  For 
these,  and  a  hundred  similar  emergencies, 
the  ballad  singer  must  be  always  prepared. 
The  art  of  taking  breath  is  also  of  consider- 


able importance.  Only  the  merest  tyro 
would,  of  course,  take  breath  in  the  middle 
of  a  word  ;  but  to  avoid  this  one  error  is 
not  enough.  The  singer  must  be  careful 
never  to  take  breath  in  a  way  that  breaks 
the  flow  of  a  sentence,  or  interrupts  the 
sense  of  the  words.  The  poem,  whether 
read  or  sung,  must  be  respected  above  all 
else  ;  for  to  sing,  be  it  remembered,  is  but 
to  recite  vocally.  A  good  singer  punctuates 
by  taking  breath  judiciously.  There  are, 
of  course,  passages  in  some  ballads  where, 
in  order  to  give  the  effect  of  strong-passion, 
such  as  hope,  terror,  joy,  despair,  the  singer 
finds  it  necessary  to  let  the  breath  come  and 
go  in  that  fluttering,  intermittent  way  which 
in  cases  of  real  emotion  is  caused  by  the 
accelerated  emotion  of  the  heart.  Again 
there  are  occasions  when  the  voice  seems  to 
fail  from  emotion,  and  where  the  words  are 
interrupted  by  pauses,  or  broken  by  sup- 
pressed sobs.  Effects  of  this  kind,  when 
skillfully  indicated  rather  than  broadly  ex- 
pressed, give  immense  charm  to  therender- 
ing  of  a  pathetic  ballad  ;  provided  always 
that  they  are  not  indulged  in  too  frequently. 
—  The  Housekeeper. 


The  Voice  OF  the  Shell. — When  a  shell 
is  held  up  to  the  ear,  there  is  a  peculiar  vi- 
bratory noise.  Philosophically  investigated, 
the  peculiar  sound  thus  recognized  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  very  much  perplexed  learned 
gentlemen  for  a  long  while.  The  experi- 
ment is  easily  made  by  simply  pressing  a 
spiral  shell,  common  in  selections,  over  the 
cerebra  of  either  ear.  If  a  large  shell,  the 
sound  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  far-off  cat- 
aract. Now,  what  causes  it  ?  Every  muscle 
in  the  body  is  always  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Some  are  more  on  the  stretch  than  others, 
particularly  those  of  the  fingers.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  vibration  of  the  fibres  of  those 
in  the  fingers  being  communicated  to  the 
shell,  it  propagates  and  intensifies  it,  as  the 
hollow  body  of  a  violin  does  the  vibration 
of  its  strings,  and  thus  the  acoustic  nerve 
receives  the  sonorous  impressions.  Muscles 
of  the  leg  below  the  knee  are  said  to  vibrate 
in  the  same  way,  and  if  conducted  to  the 
ear,  produce  the  same  result. — Exchange. 


USEFUL  ADVICE  TO   BOYS. 

To  throw  stones. — Fold  each  one  care- 
fully in  a  feather-bed,  and  give  notice  to  all 
when  you  are  going  to  pitch. 

To  carry  gunpowder  in  the  pocket. — Soak 
it  well  in  cold  water,  then  wrap  it  up  in  a 
cover  of  oiled  silk. 

To  slide  down  the  banister. — Let  a  sur- 
geon sit  upon  the  lower  stair.  Also,  carry  a 
pailful  of  poultice  ■  in  each  of  your  hands, 
as  you  may  need  it. 

To  cure  creaky  /boots. — Wear  them  al- 
ways in  going  to  the  cake  pantry. 


Sherman    &•    Wyde'S     Musical    JIeview. 


For  the  Rev 

THE  OLD    ORGANIST. 


Enough,  my  day  is  done.  I  may  sit  in  a  corner 
Looking  out  seaward,  to  know  when  my  vessel  comes 

Now    when  the    life   chant    is    nearing  the    end  of  its 

chording. 
When  through  the  movement,  the  solemn  "Andantes" 

beein. 
How  at  my  best  I  have  bungled  the  harmony  ever. 
Heavy  my  fingers,  unfit  for  the    keys  I  have  guessed. 
Now  the  great  final  chord  comes,  and  the  book  may 

close  over, 
All  of  the  tune  has  been  played,  I  have  come  to   the 


Enough,  my  day  is  done  !     Did  you  note  at  the  even. 
Any  faint  sign  in  the  gold  of  the  westerly  sky. 
Where  from   the   dusk  came   a  hinting,  a  pale  faded 

hinting, 
That  in  the  oding  of  heiven  a  sail  might  draw  nigh  ? 
Was  there  a  jar  in  the  chord  as  I  played  through  the 

Did  all  the  old  fcrgan  cre.ik  then,  as  under  a  breath  ? 
Sitting  so  close,   1    had  fancied  its  great  pipes  were 

breathed  on. 
Shuddering  something  out ;  not  life,  and  grander  than 

death. 


Enough,  my  day  is  done  !     Was  it  not  a  long  journey? 
God  thou  hast  known    how  I    covet  no  high,  worldly 

place. 
Envy  no  man  any  gift;  I  have  had  little  given, 
Only  have  lifted  the  veil  from  the  Muse's  pale  face. 
Only  have  held  to  my  art  as  men  do  to  a  calling. 
Only  have  worshipped  at    one   shrine,  where    others 

have  more; 
Now  I   have   come   to  the  end,  and  the  last   slanting 

sunb.jam 
Lifts  from  the  organ    loft  palely,  and  lies  on  the  floor. 


Cod  I  would  thank  thee,  then,  somewhere  isgiven 
Promise,  that  yonder  in  that  perfect  heaven  of  thine 
Such  poor  souls,  even  as  I,  find  harps  waiting. 
Tuned  to  such  notes  as  no  master  on  earth  can  com 

bine. 
Somehow    I  think  then  for  this,  I  might  come    ther. 

If  I  were  sure  of  a  pKace  being  vacant  forme. 
Where  'mong  the  singers  I    softly  could  enter  in  quie 
As  all  these  years  I  have  crept  to  my  old  place  you  see 


How  the  gr. 


'ill  thrill! 


that 


Now  as  1  wait,  I  do  not  hear  the  chorus  begin, 
Catching  the  harmony,  where  in  the  rise  of  the  anthem. 
That  passage,  "glory  to  G.>d  in  the  highest."  comes  in, 
riow  it  must  seem  to  be  part  of  the  wonderful  choir. 
Rising  upon  your  own  song  to  the  beautiful  throne. 
Where  all  the  voices  seem  only  as  one  in  ihe  praising. 
Yet  each  voice  heard  to  the  ear  lilfe  the  sound  of  your 


Well,  some  will  sing  there,  who  in  this  life  chorus 
Caught  but  the  minor  notes,  sifting  down  softly  thro' 

And  some  will  sing-who  were  voiceless  and  silent. 
From  the  great  ihrobbini  of  one  note  of  pain,  thro'  all 

So  I  shall  come  !     I  have  pushed  the  stops  backward 

and  Uft  them 
Thus  all  .Tlone  in  the  twilight  have  ended  the  strain  ; 
Mute  shall  I  be  then,  till  angels  shall  bid  me  awawen 
To  that  grand  anthem,  that  endeth,  ah  never  again  ! 
Bertha  Scrantom,  Poul. 


EXERCISE  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  exercise  of  taste  and  sounci  criticism 
is  one  of  the  most  improving  employments 
of  the  untierstanding.  To  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  good  sense  to  composition  and  dis- 
course— to  examine  what  is  bcautifid,  and 
why  it  is'so — to  employ  ourselves  in  dis- 
tinguishing accurately  between  the  specious 
and  the  solid,  between  affected  and  natural 
ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a 
little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philos- 
ophy of  human  nature  ;  for  such  disquisi- 
tions are  very  intimately  connected  with 
ourselves. 

They  necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  increase  our 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  refined 
feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 


SHOOTING  A  STUFFED   SQUIRREL. 

There  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ridge- 
wood  an  old  gentleman  who  was  once  a 
Nimrod  among  the  hunters.  He  could 
shoot  out  a  squirrel's  eye  from  the  top  of  the 
tallest  hickory,  nine  shots  out  of  ten.  In- 
deed there  was  no  limit  to  his  skill.  He  has 
been  renewing  the  sports  of  his  youth  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  as  squirrels  were 
scarce,  and  his  eyesight  was  dim,  his  game 
bag  was  not  well  filled  on  his  return  home. 
He  has  a  mischievous  rascal  of  a  grandson, 
who  would  ever  play  pranks  on  him,  and  as 
he  was  meandering  through  the  woods  one 
day,  the  youngster  got  into  the  path  before 
him  and  perched  a  stuffed  squirrel  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  tying  it  fast.  As  the  old 
man  came  near,  the  youngster  showed  him- 
self and  called  attention  to  the  squirrel. 
The  old  man  looked.  "  Sure  enough,  there 
is  a  squirrel,"  he  remarked.  "Bestill;  I'll 
fetch  him."  And  taking  careful  aim  he 
pulled  the  trigger.  When  the  smoke  blew 
away  there  sat  the  squirrel  with  his  tail  over 
his  back,  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  The 
old  man  loaded  his  gun  with  great  care  and 
blazed  away  again.  The  squirrel  stood  this 
fire  with  as  much  equanimity  as  the  first, 
only  his  tail  seemed  to  be  broken  and  had 
fallen  over  his  side.  The  old  man  was  non- 
plused. He  did  not,  however,  see  his  grand- 
son, who  was  rolling  in  convulsions  of 
laughter  behind  a  convenient  log.  He  had 
become  warmed  up  to  the  sport  and  thought 
of  nothing  else  but  fetching  that  squirrel. 
The  third  shot  cut  the  cord  that  bound  the 
squirrel  to  the  tree  and  he  fell,  not  with  the 
usual  heavy  thud  so  well  known  to  sports- 
men, but  bouncing  several  feet  into  the  air. 
This  aroused  the  old  man's  suspicions,  and, 
going  up  to  it,  he  found  the  true  nature  of 
the  sell.  His  change  of  position  brought 
him  in  full  view  of  his  affectionate  grandson, 
who  was  tearing  up  the  ground  in  his  effort 
to  laugh  without  mak^t  z  ^  noise.     A  real- 


izing sense  of  the  situation  crept  over  the 
mind  of  the  venerable  man.  He  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  ground;  they  fell  on  a  piece  of 
shingle,  which  he  picked  up,  and  approach- 
ing the  convulsed  boy  unawares,  he  affect- 
ionately fanned  him  a  couple  of  times  t  n 
the  seat  of  his  breeches.  This  brought  the 
youngster  to  a  perpendicular,  and  he  took 
to  his  heels,  thereby  escaping  more  loving 
demonstrations.  The  old  gentleman  could 
not  help  relishing  the  joke,  and  tells  the 
circumstance  with  greater  good  will  than 
one  would  suppose.  The  boy  is  just  ten 
years  old,  and  his  grandfather  declares  that 
he  will  at  sometime  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  now  has  most  unboun- 
ded faith  in  the  abilities  of  that  boy. 


WOULD  YOU? 


Would  you  keep  your  rosy  complexion, 
wear  thick  soled  shoes. 

Would  you  enjoy  quiet  content,  do  away 
with  airs  and  pretences. 

Would  you  have  others  respect  your  opin- 
ions, hold  and  never  disown  them  yourself. 

Would  you  have  good  health,  go  out  in 
the  sunshine.  Sickness  is  worse  than 
freckles. 

Would  you  respect  yourself,  keep  your 
heart  and  body  clean. 

Would  you  retain  the  love  of  a  friend,  do 
not  try  to  support  the  style  of  your  employer. 

Would  you  never  be  told  a  lie.  do  not  ask 
personal  questions. 

Would  you  sleep  well  and  have  a  good 
appetite,  attend  to  your  own  business. 

Would  you  have  the  respect  of  men.  never 
permit  yourself  to  indulge  in  vulgar  conver- 
sation.   

Ira  Aldridge.  the  colored  actor  who 
gained  such  faine  in  Europe,  used  to  play 
Lear  as  a  white  man.  A  flesh-colored  skull 
cap  with  a  few  locks  of  silver  hair  covering 
his  head  came  down  to  his  eyebrows ;  a 
wax  addition  was  made  to  his  nose;  a  thick 
coat  of  paint  bedecked  his  cheeks,  while  a 
great  white  beard  concealed  the  lower  part 
of  his  face  and  fell  upon  his  bosom.  He 
dressed  the  character  successfully,  and  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  where  he  was  a  great 
favorite,  he  was  thought  to  play  it  with  mag- 
nificent force  and  genius. 


If  a  man  will  only  start  with  a  fixed  and 
honorable  purpose  in  life,  and  persistently 
attempt  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  undismayed  by  failure  or  delay,  the 
time  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  come  it 
will,  when  that  purpose  will  be  achieved. 


He  who  would  dispute,  should  make 
cautious  use  of  the  occasion  to  say  things 
that  can  not  be  disputed. — Gcethc. 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

CHOPIN'S  TEMPO  RUBATO. 

fHAT  which  most  pregnantly  character- 
ized Chopin's  execution  was  his  Rubato, 
in  which  the  rights  of  time  and  rhythm, 
taken  in  their  entirety,  were  carefully 
respected.  "The  left  hand,"  I  often  heard 
him  say,  "is  the  director;  it  may  neither 
yield  nor  waver — but  with  the  right  hand  do 
as  you  like  and  are  able."  He  taught:  "As- 
sumed, that  a  piece  is  so  and  so  many  min- 
utes long ;  if  only  as  a  whole  it  has  lasted  so 
long,  it  may  differ  in  its  details." 

But  Liszt,  as  I  hear  from  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  the  excellent  Russian 
pianist  Neilissow,  gave  in  1871  a  better  ex- 
planation of  Chopin's  Rubalo."  Look  at 
this  tree."  said  Liszt  to  Neilissow;  "the 
wind  plays  in  the  leaves  and  awakens  life 
among  them,  while  the  tree  remains  the 
same.     That  is  Chopin's  Rubalo." 

In  the  waverings  of  motion,  in  this  state 
of  pendency  and  inquietude,  in  Rubalo  ac- 
cording to  his  conceptions,  Chopin  was 
transporting.  Every  note  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  tasteful,  and  that  m  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  If  he  introduced  an 
ornament,  which,  however,  but  seldom  oc- 
curred, it  was  always  a  marvel  of  good 
taste.  Chopin's^  entire  nature  rendered  him 
unfitted  to  give  either  Beethoven  or  Weber, 
who  painted  in  grand  lines  and  with  a  broad 
pencil.  Chopin  was  a  pastell  painter,  but 
an  incomparable  one.  As  compared  with 
Liszt,  Chopin  might  with  honor  pass  for  his 
feminine  peer.  But  the  grand  sonata  in  B 
flat  major  by  Beethoven,  op.  106,  and  Cho- 
pin were  mutually  exclusive.— W.  von 
Lenz. 

the  early  dance  forms. 

The  Allemande  displays  the  image  of  a 
contented  temperament.  Its  harmonies  are 
earnest,  choice  and  well  wrought  out;  and 
it  has  two  reprises,  of  nearly  equal  length, 
with  usually  a  longer  or  shorter  up-beat,  its 
rhythm  moving  in  4-4  measure,  in  Tempo 
Moderalo.  The  Corrente  or  Courante,  in 
3-2  or  moderated  3-4  measure,  moves  in 
sweet  and  tender  runs,  and  its  melody  is 
expressive  of  longing,  hope,  and  yearning; 
it  consists  of  a  shorter  and  a  longer  reprise, 
begins  with  a  short  up-beat  and  ends  on  the 
chief  beat  of  the  measure.  The  Sarahanda 
enters  full  of  earnestness  and  grandeeship, 
in  slow  three-part  measure  and  has  two 
parts  consisting  of  eight  measures  each.  Its 
melody  always  begins  with  the  full  meas- 
ure, but  closes  as  a  rule,  upon  the  third 
beat.  Its  short  and  expressive  melody, 
moving  in  but  few  tones,  is  well  adapted  for 
variations;  one  old  melody,  in  particular, 
of  this  dance,  entitled  Follie  if  Espagnie, 
having  afterwards  been  frequently  used  for 
this  purpose;  thus  especially,  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti.     The  French  Gigue  or  Gique,  ap- 


pears occasionally  in  3-4  measure,  with  an 
up-beat  and  pointed  quarter-note  following, 
or  in  6-8  measure  with  an  up-beat  and  fol- 
lowing pointed  eighth-note  on  the  down- 
beat. The  Italian  Giga,  beginning,  now 
with  the  full  measure,  and  again  with  a 
longer  or  shorter  up-beat,  moves  in  6-8,  9-8 
and  12-8  measure,  maintaining  throughout 
a  flowing  rhythm  and  rapid  tempo.  The 
dances  here  named,  form  in  the  above  or- 
der, a  so-called  Suite.  To  these  were  sub- 
sequently added,  a  Prelude,  an  Overture  or 
Symphonia  (at  that  time,  a  harmonic  pre- 
lude), an  Intrada,  a  Toccata,  a  Capriccio  or 
some  other  piece  as  introduction,  while — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gigue,  executed  in 
lively  time,  which  usually  formed  the  close — 
the  choice  of  the  dances  was  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  the  composer.  In  a  form  thus  en- 
larged the  suites  were  then  called  Sonat.\s, 
or  more  definitely,  Chamber-Sonatas, 
Sonale  da  camera,  in  distinction  to  the 
more  earnest  instrumental  pieces  which 
were  known  as  Church-Sonatas,  Soti- 
ale  da  c/iiesa.  The  different  parts  of  a 
Suite  or  Partita  displayed,  however,  not 
merely  an  external  coherency,  in  that  they 
all  moved  in  one  and  the  same  key,  and 
that  there  was  a  certain  similarity  to  be 
recognized  between  them  all  in  respect  to 
their  simpler  or  more  artistically  wrought 
harmonies;  but,  instead,  they  now  received 
an  intelligible  inner  coherency  as  well, 
through  having  for  their  basis  a  definite 
character  firmly  retained,  a  calm,  joyous, 
agitated  or  passionate  mood  attaining  ex- 
pression in  all  the  different  forms.  By  this 
means  the  Suite  first  became  a  profound 
work  of  art,  and  finally,  under  Sebastian 
Bach,  one  of  finished  beauty. 

To  the  earlier  dances,  which  appeared 
now  singly,  and  then  in  Partitions,  i.  e., 
selections  of  different  compositions  in  Clavi- 
chord exercises,  or  also  as  components  of  a 
suite  or  sonata,  belong  further;  the  Menuet. 
Gavotte,  Bouree,  Rigaudon,  Passepied, 
Ciacona,  Passacaglia,  Pavane,  Gagliarda,  or 
Romanesca,  Passamezzo,  Furie,  Morisca 
and  Saltarello.  The  Menuet  began  cere- 
moniously and  with  noble  decorum  in  3-4 
measure.  Its  melody,  always  opening  and 
closing  with  the  metrical  chief  beat  of  the 
full  measure,  consisted  at  first  of  two  reprises 
of  four  or  eight  measures  each,  with  percepti- 
ble caesuras  every  fourth  measure.  The 
first  part  frequently  ended  on  the  keynote, 
and  after  the  second  part,  which  closed  in  a 
related  key,  the  first  part  was  repeated.  The 
chief  melody  was  frequently  followed  by  a 
second  menuet  in  a  related  key,  after  which 
the  first  was  repeated.  Occasionally  still  a 
third  menuet  then  followed  in  another  rela- 
ted key,  after  which  the  chief  one  was  again 
repeated.  Such  menuets,  alternating  with 
a  chief  one,  were  designated  by  the  names 
Alternativo  and  Trio.     The  rhythm  of  the 


Gavotte,  usually  in  alia  brere  measure  2-2, 
should  stand  out  quite  definitely  in  a  mode- 
rate movement.  Its  melody  begins  with  the 
second  half  of  the  measure,  therefore  with 
the  two  quarter  notes,  and  consists  of  a  re- 
prise of  four  measures  closing  in  the  chief 
beat  in  a  related  key,  and  a  following  re- 
prise of  eight  measures  closing  in  the  chief 
key.  The  Bouree,  in  4-4  measure,  with 
two  reprises  of  four  measures  each,  always 
begins  with  a  quarter  note  on  the  up-beat, 
this  generally  followed  by  a  quarter  and 
two  P'chth  notes  which  form  the  rhythm 
thenceforth  firmly  maintained.  The  Rigau- 
don, a  merry  or  grotesque  dance,  set  in  4-4 
measure  and  beginning  on  the  last  quarter 
of  the  measure,  consists  of  three  or  four  re- 
prises, of  which  the  third  and  altogether 
queer  part  falls  in  as  if  by  chance,  and  fre- 
quently in  deeper  tones,  appearing  without 
any  real  close  in  order  that  the  following, 
more  regular  part  may  re-enter  all  the  more 
unexpectedly.  The  Passepied,  in  3-8  or 
6-8  measure,  usually  begins  witn  an  eighth 
on  the  up-beat,  and  has  three  or  four  reprises 
of  an  equal  number  of  measures,  of  which 
the  third,  as  in  the  Rigaudon,  is  short  and 
trifling  or  playful.  The  ClACONA  or  Cka- 
conne  is  a  piece  of  dance  music  of  more  ex- 
tended length  in  3-4  measure,  progressing 
in  moderate  tempo  and  in  a  major  key,  in 
whieh  an  obligato  base  usually  consisting  of 
four  measures,  which  usually  opens  alone, 
is  continually  repeated  as  a  Basso  Ostinate, 
to  which  are  added  variations  of  all  kinds. 
The  Passacaglia.  or  Passecaille,  is  a  quite 
similar  composition  piece  in  3-4  measure, 
only  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  softer  character 
and  slower  movement,  based  upon  a  firmly 
maintained  Basso  Osli/iato,  whose  popular 
melody,  however,  may  be  transferred,  in 
the  course  of  the  piece,  to  the  upper  or  a 
middle  voice.  The  Pavane  or  Paduane 
was  an  earnest  festal  dance,  opening  with 
gravity  in  alia  breve  measure,  to  which,  as 
an  abrupt  contrast,  the  Gagliarda  (Gail- 
larde,  formerly  called,  according  to  Bros- 
sard  and  Rousseau.  Romanesea),  merry, 
pointed  and  strongly  marked  in  full  three- 
part  measure,  was  usually  appended.  The 
Passamezzo,  further  breathed  a  gentle, 
quiet  air,  while  the  FuRiE  stormed  by  in 
tones  at  once  fiery,  sharply  marked  and 
often  strongly  dissonant;  the  Morisca 
marked  in  like  manner  the  four-part  metre 
in  perceptible  sections  of  four-measures, 
while  the  more  animated  Saltarello  car- 
ried out  in  3-4  measure  the  rhythm  of  a 
half  note  and  following  quarter. — C.  F. 
Weitzmann. 

theories  of  artists. 
The  inborn  powers  and  tendenccs  of  an 
artist  are  the  original  and  deepest  source  of 
his  art-theories. — Ferd  Hiller. 

Where  to  go  when  short  of  money — Go 
to  work. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS, 

i  ST,  ISAAC'S  CATHEDRAL. 

fHERE  are  in  architecture  as  in  music, 
certain  well-balanced  rhythms  whose 
harmonious  symmetry  charms  eye  and 
ear,  without  giving  the  slightest  inquie- 
tude; the  mind  foresees  with  pleasure,  the 
return  of  the  molif?A  the  place  marked  out 
for  it  in  advance.  St.  Isaac's  [at  St.  Peters- 
burg] produces  this  effect ;  it  unfolds  itself 
like  a  beautiful  phrase  of  religious  music, 
keeping  the  promise  of  its  pure  and  classic 
theme,  never  deceiving  the  eye  by  a  discord- 
ant note.  The  red  columns  are  like  choirs 
of  equal  number  chanting  the  same  melody 
upon  all  four  sides  of  the  building.  The 
Greek  acanthus  spreads  its  green  fiori/iire  of 
bronze  over  all  of  the  capitals.  Bandalets 
of  granite  stretch  above  the  friezes  like  the 
lines  of  the  musical  scale,*  between  which 
the  statues  correspond  with  one  another  by 
contrasts  or  resemblances  of  attitude  which 
recall  the  required  inversions  of  a  fugue ; 
and  the  great  dome  lifts  up  into  the  sky  the 
supreme  note  of  all,  from  among  the  four 
bell-towers,  which  serve  as  its  accompani- 
ment. 

Doubtless  the  motif  is  simple,  like  all 
which  are  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity  ;  but  how  splendid  the  execution  I 
What  a  symphony  of  marble,  of  granite, 
bronze  and  gold ! — Gautier-Ripley. 

THE  secularisation  OF  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences 
of  the  revival  of  the  theatre  was  the  partial 
secularisation  of  music.  This  art,  to  which 
the  old  Greeks  had  ascribed  so  great  a 
power  over  both  mind  and  body,  and  which 
some  of  their  states  had  even  made  an  es- 
sential element  of  their  civil  polity,!  had 
for  many  centuries  been  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church.  Almost  all  the  music 
that  really  deserved  the  name  was  ecclesi- 
astical, and  all  the  great  names  in  musical 
history  had  been  ecclesiastics.  St.  Igna- 
tious  having,  according  to  the  legend,  heard 
theangels  singing  psalms  in  alternate  strains 
before  the  throne  of  God,  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphons.  St.  Ambrose  regula- 
ted the  church  music  for  the  diocese  of  Mi- 
lan, and  St,  Gregory  the  Great  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Christendom.  St.  Wilfred  and 
St.  Dunstan  were  the  apostles  of  music  in 
England.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the 
monk  Guido  of  Arezzo  invented  the  present 
system  of  musical  notation.     Nearly  at  the 
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same  time,  the  practice  of  singing  in  parts, 
and  combining  several  distinct  notes  in  a 
single  strain,  which  is  the  basis  of  modern 
harmonies,  first  appeared  in  the  services 
of  the  Church.  From  a  very  early  period 
music  had  been  employed  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  sacred  plays,  and  as  it  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  same  position  when  the 
drama  had  been  secularised,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
in  I  540,  in  order  to  counteract  the  new  at- 
traction, originated  at  Rome  the  oratorio. 
About  twenty  years  later,  Palestrina,  a  chap- 
lain of  the  Vatican,  reformed  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  church  music.  These  exertions 
would  perhaps  have  retained  for  it  some- 
thing at  least  of  its  ancient  ascendancy,  but 
for  the  invention  in  1600  of  recitative,  which, 
by  rendering  possible  complete  musical 
dramas,  immediately  created  the  opera, 
withdrew  the  sceptre  of  music  from  the 
Church,  and  profoundly  altered  the  prevail- 
ing taste.  From  this  time  the  star  of  St. 
Cecilia  began  to  wane,  and  that  of  Apollo 
to  shine  anew.  Those  "  Lydian  and  Ionic 
strains"  which  Plato  so  jealously  excluded 
from  his  republic,  and  which  Milton  so 
keenly  appreciated,  were  heard  again,  and 
all  Italy  thrilled  with  passion  beneath  their 
power.  Venice  especially  found  in  them  the 
most  faithful  expression  of  her  character, 
and  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
different  operas  were  represented  there  be- 
tween 1637  and  i58o.  Never  perhaps  was 
any  other  city  so  plainly  formed  to  be  at 
once  the  home  of  passion  and  of  art.  Sleep- 
ing like  Venus  of  old  upon  her  parent  wave, 
Venice,  at  least  in  the  period  of  her  glory, 
comprised  within  herself  all  the  influences 
that  could  raise  to  the  highest  point  the 
aesthetic  sentiment,  and  all  that  could  lull 
the  moral  sentiment  to  repose.  Wherever 
the  eye  was  turned,  it  «as  met  by  forms  of 
strange,  and  varied  and  entrancing  beauty, 
while  every  sound  that  fell  upon  the  ear 
was  mellowed  by  the  waters  that  were  be- 
low. The  thousand  lights  that  glittered 
around  the  gilded  domes  of  St.  Mark,  the 
palaces  of  matchless  architecture  resting  on 
their  own  soft  shadows  on  the  wave,  the 
long  paths  of  murmuring  water,  where  the 
gondola  sways  to  the  lover's  song,  and 
where  dark  eyes  lustrous  with  passion  gleam 
from  the  overhanging  balconies,  the  har- 
mony of  blending  beauties,  and  the  languid 
and  voluptuous  charm  that  pervades  the 
whole,  had  all  told  deeply  and  fatally  on 
the  character  of  the  people.  In  the  midst 
of  such  a  society  it  was  very  natural  that  a 
great  school  of  sensual  art  should  arise.  In 
France  the  opera  was  introduced  at  the  de- 
sire of  Cardinal  Mazarin  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  Perrin,  who  wrote  the  first  French 
operas,  was  a  priest;  that  Cambert,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  composing  the  music,  was  a 
church  organist;  and  that  nearly  all  the 
first  actors  had  been  choristers  in  the  cathe- 


drals. From  this  time  the  best  singers  be- 
gan to  desert  the  churches  for  the  theatre. 
In  England  the  musical  dramas  known  un- 
der the  name  of  masques  elicited  some  of 
the  noblest  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of 
Milton.— W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

THE  STUDY  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  PIANOFORTE 
SONATAS. 

Many  teachers  forget  that,  for  a  due  com- 
prehension of  the  highest  style  of  art,  a  sum 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  mental  maturity,  are  required,  with- 
out which  all  endeavors  to  force  a  taste  for 
the  most  elevated  objects  will  be  vain,  or 
possibly  productive  of  disgust.  The  study 
cf  Beethoven's  music  should  be  earnestly 
entered  upon  after  the  mind  has  been  culti- 
vated by  a  course  of  education  at  once  phi- 
losophic and  elegant ;  without  such  a  prepa- 
ration, the  study  will  infallibly  be  harassing 
and  disagreeable  even  to  those  who  possess 
more  than  common  susceptibility  for  mu- 
sical poetry.  Music  is  the  offspring  of  deep 
feeling,  and  by  deep  feeling  alone  can  its 
genuine  beauties  be  comprehended  and  en- 
joyed.— SCHINDLER-MOSCHELLES. 
AMATEUR  MUSICIANS. 

The  amateur  musician  is  frequently  not 
inferior  in  feeling  and  taste  to  the  more  ac- 
complished professional,  and  by  selecting 
those  compositions  which  require  much  feel- 
ing and  taste  fortheir  interpretation,  but  not 
so  much  manual  skill,  he  may  reach  a  suffi- 
cient success.  The  art  is  to  choose  the 
very  simplest  music  (provided  that  it  is 
beautiful,  which  it  frequently  is)  and  to 
avoid  all  technical  difficulties  which  are  not 
really  necessary  to  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing. The  amateur  ought  also  to  select  the 
easiest  instrument,  an  instrument  in  which 
the  notes  are  made  for  hira  already,  rather 
than  one  which  compels  him  to  fix  the  notes 
as  he  is  playing.  The  violin  tempts  ama- 
teurs who  have  a  deep  feeling  for  music, 
because  it  renders  feeling  as  no  other  in- 
strument can  render  it,  but  the  difficulty  of 
just  intonation  is  almost  insuperable  unless 
the  whole  time  is  given  to  that  one  instru- 
ment. It  is  a  fatal  error  to  perform  on  sev- 
eral instrumests,  and  an  amateur  who  has 
done  so  may  find  a  desirable  limitation  to 
the  expenditure  of  time,  in  restricting  him- 
self to  one. — P.  G.  Hammerton. 

THE  CAPELLMEISTER-S  ADVICE. 

"  Verily,  no  art  is  so  damnably  abused,  as 
this  same  glorious,  holy  Musica,  who,  in  her 
delicate  being,  is  so  easily  desecrated.  Have 
you  real  talent, — real  feeling  for  art?  Then 
study  music, — do  something  worthy  of  the 
art, — and  dedicate  your  whole  soul  to  the 
beloved  saint.  If  without  this  you  have  a 
fancy  for  quavers  and  demi-semi-quavers, 
practice  for  yourself  and  by  yourself,  and 
torment  not  therewith  the  capellmeister 
Kreissler  and  others. — Longfellow. 
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A  WONDERFUL  ISLAND. 

Men  have  often  tried  to  rival  nature  on 
her  own  trround.  One  remarkable  scene  of 
such  effort  is  still  sou;^ht  to  by  tourists  in 
Lake  Maj;;giore,  in  Northern  Italy,  adjoin- 
ing Switzerland.  In  Lake  Maggiore  lie  the 
islands  belonging  to  the  Borromean  family, 
among  which  is  "  Isola  Bella,"  an  enchant- 
ed ground  well  worthy  of  its  name.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  the  island  was  a  barren 
rock  I  to-day,  thanks  to  the  freaks  of  a 
spendthrift  nobleman,  it  is  "  a  joy  forever." 
Ten  terraces  built  in  massive  stone  piers 
rise  out  of  the  water,  earth  of  sufficient 
depth  to  grow  the  largest  trees  was  brought 
there,  and  these  many  years  it  has  been  a 
little  forest  of  luxurious  vegetation  for  every 
clime.  There  flourish  the  camphor  and  the 
india-rubber  trees,  the  bread  fruit  and  the 
banana,  the  black  bamboo  and  the  Ameri- 
can aloe,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  magno- 
lia, the  date  palm  laden  with  fruit,  and 
camell  is  fifteen  feet  high.  Every  step 
brings  one  into  contact  with  new  beauties, 
while  statutes  and  wondrous  works  in  stone 
mingle  everywhere  with  the  living  green 
ivies,  honeysuckles,  trumpet-creepers  and  a 
wealth  of  ferns  and  creeping  plants.  The 
"spendthrift  nobleman"  who  pe'rpeti'ated 
all  this  magnificence  was  Count  Vitaliano 
Borromeo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
philanthropist,  Archbishop  Charles  Borro- 
meo, one  of  the  Saints  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar. 


Oke  of  the  most  hurtful  mistakes  that  can 
be  made  in  the  earnest  study  of  music,  is  to 
suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  particu- 
lar pains  with  those  pieces  only,  for  which 
a  special  liking  may  be  felt,  and  that  all 
others  may  without  detriment  be  either  neg- 
lected entirely  or  else  hastily  skimmed 
over.  In  acting  upon  this  erroneous  suppo- 
sition, the  brief  experience  and  immature 
judgment  of  the  student  exercise  a  restrict- 
ive influence  of  the  most  injurious  nature, 
upon  the  development  alike  of  taste  and 
sympathies;  and  the  instructor  tvho  per- 
mits such  action,  suffers  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  become  possessed  of  an  impres- 
sion at  once  unconscientious,  and  the  re- 
verse of  artistic,  to  the  effect  that  one  is  at 
liberty  to  treat  the  different  compositions 
which  one  is  called  upon  to  study,  with 
either  respect  or  indifference,  if  not  indeed 
with  downright  carelessness,  according  to 
the  dictates,  it  may  be,  of  mere  momentary 
caprice.  The  path  of  sound,  as  well  as  that 
of  rapid  attainments  in  music,  lies  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction.  One  of  the 
first,  last,  and  highest  requisites  to  true 
artistic  success,  is  the  feeling  which  unceas 
ingly  prompts  one  to  do  whatever  is  at- 
tempted, in  the  very  best  manner  of  which 
one  is  capable.  In  order  to  become  able  to 
do  full  justice  to  what  one  likes,  one  can 


adopt  no  means  so  good  as  that  of  faithfully 
endeavoring  to  master  meritorious  compo- 
sitions which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ap- 
pear to  possess  less  attractiveness.  The 
reason  for  this  is  plain.  In  executing  a  fa- 
vorite composition,  very  much  that  is  good 
in  the  rendering  may  in  all  probability  be 
owing  purely  to  unconscious  and  instinctive 
promptings  of  strong  sympathy;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  piece  for  which  one  has  little 
liking,  everything  that  is  good  in  the  rend- 
ering must  be  the  result  of  the  conscious  and 
intelligent  employment  of  such  of  the  infi- 
nitely varied  resources  of  expression  and  de- 
livery as  are  at  one's  command. 

These  remarks  sound  very  much  like 
that  which  they  certainly  and  unmistakably 
are  ;  namely,  truisms  of  the  most  pronounced 
kind.  And  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  the  truth  which  they  embody,  is  daily — 
nay  hourly,  forgotten ;  and  that,  not  only 
by  students  of  music— which  indeed,  is  less 
to  be  wondered  at — but  also  by  practical 
musicians  and  interpretative  artists,  not  to 
speak  of  that  unclassifiable  class,  the  mu- 
sical critics;  among  all  of  whom  there  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  a  miserable  narrow- 
ing of  the  range  of  sympathies  and  capaci- 
ttes  'alike  until-  both  are  xonfined  within 
some  pa'rticilltir  and  unalterable  channel 
which  is  determined  for  the  most  part  by 
the  natural  bent  of  personal  idiosyncrasies. 
All  alike  seem  to  share  in  the  possession  of 
a  fatal  facility  for  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  true  path  of  advancement  lies  not  so 
much  in  endeavoring  always  to  study  and 
comprehend  what  one  likes,  as  in  endeav- 
oring always  to  like  and  comprehend  what 
one  studies.  Or  in  other  words,  the  desire 
for  the  gratification  of  self  is  suffered  to  pre 
dominate  to  the  repression  of  that  for  the 
acquirement  of  broad  sympathies  and  many- 
sided  interpretative  power. 


THAT  ■•H  ■■ 


It  is  well  known  that  one  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  is  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties to  certain  subjects  of  her  most  gra-. 
cious  majesty,  who  nevertheless  do  take  on 
airs  when  they  come  among  the  wild  Yan- 
kees. One  of  the  former  said  to  one  of  the 
latter  not  long  ago,  "  Don't  you  ever  'ave 
any  auks  in  your  country?  I  don't  remem- 
ber seeing  any.  How  strange  it  is  to  live 
in  a  country  without  any  auks!"  "Auks? 
auks?"  replied  the  other.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  see. 
Big  bird;  little  wings;  sits  on  the  rocks  in  a 
wow,  like  Dundrerry's  night-shirts;  dives 
after  fishes.  No;  don't  know  as  we  have 
any.  Some,  perhaps  in  Alaska  ;  thrown  into 
the  bargain  when  we  bought  the  country." 
"Nothing  of  the  sort,  '  replied  the  other; 
"you  don't  undersland.  I  don't  mean  a  big 
bird  with  little  wings,  that  dives  after  fishes. 
I  mean  an  auk — a  small  bird  with  little  wings. 


that  goes  after  the  N's."  "Oh,  I  see.  Yes, 
we've  plenty  of  them.  You  mean  a  hawk." 
"Well,  I  said  an   auk,  didn't  I?" — Galaxy. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE   BIBLE. 

A  prisoner  condemned  to  solitary  con- 
finement, obtained  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and 
by  three  years'  careful  study  obtained  the 
following  facts: 

The  Bible  contains  3,586,489  letters,  773,- 
602  words,  31,173  verses,  1,189  chapters,  and 
66  books. 

The  word  "and"  occurs  46,277  times. 

The  word  Lord  occurs  1,855  times. 

The  word  Reverend  occurs  but  once, 
which  is  in  the  9th  verse  of  the  nth  Psalm. 

The  2ist  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra 
contains  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  ex- 
cept the  letter  J. 

The  finest  chapter  to  read  is  the  29th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  19th  chapter  of  II  Kings  and  the  37th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 

The  longest  verse  is  the  9th  verse  of  the 
8th  chapter  of  Esther. 

The  shortest  verse  is  the  35th  verse  of  the 
nth  chapter  of  St.  John. 

The  8th,  15th,  21st  and  31st  verses  of  the 
107th  Psalm  are  alike. 

Each  verse  of  the  136th  Psalm  ends  alike. 

There  are  no  words  or  names  of  more  than 
six  syllables. 

In  choosing  a  warm  dress,  get  it  light. 
How  lightly  animals  which  have  to  endure 
great  cold  are  clothed!  What  is  lighter 
than  feathers  or  fur?  A  bear  can  teach  us 
a  lesson  of  civilized  science,  and  a  goose 
impart  wisdom.  When  you  wish  to  be  pro- 
tected from  wind  as  well  as  cold,  wear, 
under  a  woolen  ot  furry  fabric,  the  thinnest 
impervious  texture  you  can  get.  Then  you 
have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  with 
which  the  animals  of  cold  climates  are  pro- 
vided, namely,  thin  skin  and  thick  feathers 
or  hair. 


There's  no  music  in  a  "  rest,"  Katie,  that 
I  know  of,  but  there's  the  making  of  music 
in  it.  And  people  are  always  missing  that 
part  of  the  life-melody,  and  scrambling  on 
without  counting ;  not  that  it's  easy  to  count, 
but  nothing  on  which  so  much  depends  ever 
is  easy.  People  are  always  talking  of  per- 
severance, and  courage,  and  fortitude;  but 
patience  is  the  finest  and  worthiest  part  of 
fortitude,  and  the  rarest  too.  I  have  known 
twenty  persevering  girls  to  one  patient  one, 
but  it  is  only  the  twenty-first  one  who  can 
do  her  work,  out  and  out,  and  enjoy  it.  For 
patience  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  all  powers. — Ruskin. 


We  send  to  our  butcher  lor  a  sweet-bread, 
and  if  we  want  a  sweet-meat  we  send  to  our 
baker. 


MISS  KELLOG'.i'S  KISSING  SONG. 


LU  VASILLO. 


ONE  LITTLE  BOON,  LOVE. 


English  words  by  M.  L.  L. 
AUerfrello  moderato. 


Musica  del  M?  S.  SARMIENTO, 
•(za)  (za) 


1.  Ques  -  to     giu    -    li  -  vo  Bach)        fur    -    ti  -  vo 

1.    One      lit  -  tie        boon,  love,      Grant   to       me        soon,  love, 
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I      im  -  plore,        I    ira-plorc, 
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Hai     di      ru    -     bi  -  no  Un    lab  -  bri  -  ci  -  no 

On      thy    lips       glow -ing,         One    kiss     be- stowing, 


Per  inia       1'6         per  mia    ft  per  niia 

Nothing      more,       nothing   more,  notliiiig 
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ft         Unbacio,un      so  -  lo      Ti     cos-te-r;\?       Tel  prendoa     vo    -  lo      chi     lo      sa    -  pn\7    D'a  -  inor  tel 
more.        On  -  ly  one       Uiss,   love,  One    ere    I       go,       What  will       it     cost      thee?    Ah!   who    will     know  7  When  hearts  are 


'  n  segno  (za)  eigniCca  di  dare  un  bacio.    This  sign  signifies  to  give  a  kiss 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  A.  D.  1874,  by  F.  A.  NORTH  &  Co.,  In  the  Office  of  the  Ubrarlan  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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thou     give 


to  Di  -  vo  -  lut  -  tk      ah     si 
me   Answer    so    sweet.   Ah    yes ! 
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know  T  Ah !  who  will  know  ?  Ah  !  who  will     kuuw  % 


2.     Nol      ri  -    fiu  -    ta  -   re    Veh !  nul  la    pa  -re :    Ti    sflora    e 
2.  Bright  liloa  -soma      grow  -  ing,  Sweet  wa  -ters  flowing,  Green  grass     is 
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pas  -  sa,  Trac  -cia    non  las  -  sa     Di      tan  -  to    yio  -  co 
spreading.  Soft      for     thy   treading,  When  life       is  blooming 


sa  -   res  -ti  a  -  va  -  ra  ?  Pie  -  ta,    mia     ca  -  ra    Non  dir     mi 
round  thee    so    fair  -  ly,  Canst  thou  not    spare  me     One     leaf      or 
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no         D'amor  con  -  ve  -  gno    Facciam  tra  no  -  i    ques  -  to    mio    ba  -  cio     Tel       dos6'I         vu  oi     S'e    non  ti 
flow'rT      On  -  ly   one        rose-bud,  Out      of    thy  gar  -  den  Fear -less      I      gath  -  er.     Thou     art      its        warden,      If        it     dia- 


pia    -    ce      Mel       tor  -  ne    -    ra 
-please      thee,    Stop       not      to      mourn 


i       lo     tel    pres  -    ta 
it,      On  -  ly        re    -   turn 


i      E'l        ri    -    a    -   vr6 
it,     Ere        ends    the       hoar. 
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MAID    OF    ATHENS. 


SONG  AND   CHORUS. 


Moderato. 


Composed  by  A.  H.  ROSEWIG. 


Piano. 
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1.  Maid  of  Athens,  ere     we     part, 

2.  By  those  tresses  un  -  con  -  fined, 

3.  By  that  lip    I  long    to      taste, 

4.  Maid  of  Athens,    I      am   gone! 
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Give,  oh,  give  mo  back  my    heart; 

AYooed  by  each  A  -  ge  -  an      wind; 

By  tliat  zonecn-cir  -  cled    waist; 

Think  of  me,Hwoct,  whenu  -  lone; 
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Or,  since  that  has  left  my    breast. 

By  those  lids,  whosejet-ty  fringe 

By  the  to-ken  flow'rs  that  tell, 

Though  I    fly    to    Is  -  lam  -  bol. 


Keep  it  now,  and  take  the   rest; 

Kiss  thj'softcheeksbloomingtinge; 

Words  I  cannot  spcalc  so    well ; 

A  -      thensholdsmy  heartand  soul; 
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my  vow  be  -  fore 

wild  eyes  so     like 

I  cease  to     love 

I  cease  to     love 


I  go,  Then  hear 

the  roe,  Oh,  hear 

thee? No!  Oh,  hear 

thee? No!  Oh,  hear 


my  vow  be-tbre  I  go, 

my  vow  be-fore  I  go, 

my  vow  be-fore  I  go, 

my  vow  be-fore  I  go. 
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I  go.  My  life, 

I  go,  My  life, 

I  go.  My  life, 

I  go.  Farewell, 


my  soul, 
my  soul, 
my  soul, 
my  soul. 


love  you. 
love  you. 
love  you. 
love  you. 
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Maitl  of  Athens. 
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Sherman  &■  fivDE's    /Ausical   Review. 


A,  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


The  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  paper  and 
envelopes  received  ys  soon  as  introduced  in  the  Eastern 


The  New  Repp  and  Double 
Repp  Papers  and  Envelopes 
a  Specialty. 


n'radiiis  Cards  and  Invitations,  Callin;; 
Cards,  DIoii(>;i;ranis,  Initial  L,e<t«rs  and 
Stampin<r,  Cri'stw,  Mnttoes,  etc.,  dei>I;;iie€l 
and  eiij^iaved  in  tlie  must  snperiorntaitner. 


Samples  of  Stationery   and  Engraving  furnished 
application  without  charge. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


721  Market  Street. 

jau  75  r,m 


L.  F.  BAKKR,  Jr., 

Nos.  410  and  412  Sansome  Street, 
SAN  FRAXCISCO, 


IMPORTKr.  AND  DEALER  IN 

CARDBOARD, 

RiiM  Pagsrs. 

Carls,  Blaiit  Boois,  Enelopes, 

MANILLA,  STRAW 

AND  NEWS  PAPER, 

ELOTTINS  PAPER, 
INK,  ETC. 

Cards  Cut  to  any  S'xze. 

Orders  fromthe  Country  solicited  anil  promiJlly 


Rare  Inflncemeits! 

lAMET-ST.  AUCTION  STORE, 

PALMER  BROTH  EllS, 

Xos.  730  to  734  MAItUET  STREET, 

Have  a  splendid  assortment  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  of 

Fine  Millinery  and  Fancy  Goods. 

IjADIES'  Kid  Gloves,  50  els.  and  upwards. 


Hal 


each. 


French  Corsets,  .50  cts 

Flit  Skills,  $1.00  each. 

AVool  Xtihias,  '.25  cts.  anfl  upwards. 

Striped  Hose.  .'J5  els.  per  pair. 

Yack  Ijace,  40  cts.  per  yard. 

Beaded  Dress  Trinuninss,  15  cts.  pe: 


Flanne 
els. 

Jet  Chi 
pri 


rid  Linen 
3  and  Bi 


Underwear 
acelets,   vari 


Real  Coral  and  Jet  Jewelry,  vari- 
ous price.. 
"  Neck  Ties,  2.->  cts 

GEN'T'S  Underwear,  30  cts.  and  upwards. 

"  Hats  and  Caps, 50  cts.  and  up^vards. 

BOYS'  Hats  and  Caps,  50  cts.  and  upwards. 
"        Suits— sizes   <o    fit    lioys  of  two   years 

and  older     .'S2.  50  and  upwards. 
"        Overcoats  and  Capes,  S4.00. 
CHILDRKN'S   Underwear,    50   cts.    and    up- 
wards. 
BABY  Cloaks,  from  :s>'.i.50  upwards,  suitable 

for  Clir.stmas  pre-enls. 
Fancy  Shell  U..\es,  iry  cts.  and  upwards. 
niE.V'S  .ind  I^ADlliS'  Slippers,  05  cts. 
Clark's  Spool  Cotton,  G  fur  J45  els. 

New  Goods  received  from  Eastern  Auctions  every  day. 
fob  75  3m 


The  LARGEST 
Wines,   Liii 


B  o  ^v  p]  ^;^■  b  r  o '  s . 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

nov  74  6m 


A  Few  Lady  Pupils  Received  on  Reasonable  Terms, 
jan  75  3m 


Our  Garments  fit  perfect  and  with  ease, 
fl'e  can  the  most  lastidlous  plea.se. 

WILLIAM  DRURY, 
Merchant   Tailor^ 

63:1  KEARNY'  STREET, 


Near  Clay,  SA.N     FKA.I'f CISCO, 

jan  75  3m 


PHOTOG-RAPHS! 


MORSE'S 


ifilftCE  QF  IRT. 

2fo.  417  Montyomery  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-TP^A^TlC] 


TEAS 


4  pounds  Good  Coffee  for SI  00 

I  pound  Best  English  Breakfast  Tea  for   1  00 

3  pounds  Best  Coffee  for 1  00 

1  pound  Excellent  Tea  fi>r 60 

10  Candle*  f.ir 35 

C.  T.  HANLY  &  CO., 

93*  MiirJiet  Street,  S.  F. 

Also,  Publishers  of  the 

"SAN  fRANCISCO  STAR." 


75  tf 


Sh] 


fivDE'S 


Musical   Review. 


Sheriiiaii  &  Hyfle's  Mnsical  Mm, 

MARCH,   1875. 

Rates  for  Advertisements, 

XZMK. 

>4  Col. 

HCol.     HCol. 

ICol. 

$  5  no  1  f  7  00  1  $10  00 
12  00     16  00  !   22  00 

Three  mouths 

«  50 

Oue  Year 

42  50 

55  00  !     80  00 

150  00 

Single  copies 1 5r. 

One  copy,  per  annum $1  50 


SS^  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
1  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash  cora- 
will  apply  in  ^rson  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  P:icific  Coast.        Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Fbancisco,  Cai.. 


CIRCULATION,    5,000. 


SELECTION  OF  A  TEACHER. 

The  success  of  young  people  as 
musicians  depends  not  only  upon  their 
native  genius,  but  ui^on  the  competency 
of  their  instructors.  Music  teachers 
need  to  have  not  only  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  art,  but  the  ability  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  piipil. 
Hence  teachers  should  possess  well- 
regulated  minds  and  correct  habits,  as 
well  as  keen  perceptions.  Teachers 
cannot  impart  knowledge  that  they  do 
not  fully  possess,  nor  can  they  insijire 
their  pupils  with  energy,  precision, 
joatience  and  other  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart  so  necessary  to  the 
performer,  unless  these  elements  are 
inherent  in  themselves. 

The  parent  or  guardian  should  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  in  the  seleotiotu.of 
a  teacher,  not  only  for  the  advanced 
pupil,  but  for  the  beginner.  The  found- 
ation of  a  musical  education  is  laid  at 
the  commencement,  and  if  j-outhful 
pupils  receive  vocal  or  instrumental 
instruction  in  a  careless  manner,  they 
are  sure  to  form  bad  habits  which  have 
to  be  unlearned  with  great  difficulty, 
else  their  progress  will  cease.  The  same 
regularity  and  disciijline  applied  to  the 
literary  instruction  of  our  common 
schools,  should  be  observed  in  music 
lessons  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 


Parents  are  very  liable  to  thought- 
lessness in  this  matter,  and  are  often 
influenced  by  considerations  of  acquaint- 
ance or  expense  against  their  better 
judgment.  A  careful  consideration  of 
this  subject  is  necessary  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  have  justice  done  to  the  musical 
talent  of  our  youth. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

For  nearly  a  year  past,  one  Mark 
Pemberton,  alias  Charles  Wilson,  has 
been  fraudulently  engaged  in  this  city 
and  vicinity  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  the  Musical  Beview,  and  collecting 
for  the  same,  under  the  false  represen- 
tation of  being  an  authorized  agent  for 
our  journal.  We  made  a  complaint 
against  him  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  several  months  since,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 
Since  then  we  have  olfered  a  reward  of 
fifty  dollars  for  his  ajiprehension,  but 
he  has  thus  far  escaped  capture  by  the 
Police  force.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  recent  depredations,  however. 

We  have  decided  to  make  good  all 
such  losses  sustained  by  the  public, 
and  will  therefore  send  the  ^Musical 
Review  tvithonl  charge  for  the  present 
year,  commencing  with  the  January 
number,  to  all  persons  defrauded  by 
him,  who  will  send  ns  their  receipts. 
Some  of  these  receipts  are  already  on 
our  tiles,  and  we  request  all  those  who 
have  not  sent  us  the  receipts,  to  do  so 
without  delay,  tliat  their  names  may  be 
placed  on  our  books.  If  any  have 
changed  their  address  since  the  receipts 
were  given,  they  will  please  inform  us 
Those  of  our  subscribers  or  friends  who 
know  of  any  one  thus  swindled,  will 
confer  a  favor  by  informing  them  of  our 
offer  and  furnishing  us  their  address. 


DECEASE  OF  JAMES  H.  KENDALL. 

A  .prominent  n\,ember  of  the  Califor- 
nia The. iter  Orchestra,  Jlr.  James  H. 
Kendall,  died  suddenly  at  his  post  on 
the  24th  ultimo.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  on  the  2d  instant,  in  Pacific 
Hall.  The  members  of  the  California 
Theatre  Orchestra  officiated  as  pall- 
bearers. The  casket  was  richly  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  including  a  floral 
harp,  crown  and  cross.  Rev.  Dr.  Stone 
read  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  and 
offered  prayer,  and  Walter  Leman  ren- 
dered a  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory 


of  the  deceased.  The  Musical  Fund 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Kendall  was  an 
honored  member,  headed  the  procession 
with  a  band  of  eighty  pieces,  which 
played  Chopin's  Funeral  March  and 
other  selections. 


PIANO  INSURANCE. 

Our  publishers,  Sherman  &  Hj'de, 
have  for  some  time  been  insuring  the 
pianos  sold  to  their  customers  for  $'5 
per  j-ear.  Other  parties  owning  instru- 
ments hearing  of  the  plan  have  solic- 
ited them  to  extend  the  same  benefit  to 
them,  which  they  have  decided  to  do. 
The  policies  are  now  ready  and  can  be 
had  foi  S.5  per  ye&r.  In  case  of  damage 
they  fully  repair,  and  in  case  of  total 
loss  they  ref^laoe  with  a  new  one,  of  the 
same  style  and  manufacture.  Persons 
making  application  by  letter  should 
send  the  number  of  the  piaJio,  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  $5  in  coin,  on 
receijit  of  which  a  policy  will  be  for- 
warded to  them. 


Good  Advice  fkom  the  "  Aldine.  " — 
The  science  of  mu.sic  is  composed  of 
the  most  simple  princijjles,  but  if  these 
are  neglected  at  the  outset,  if  they  are 
not  thoroughly  understood,  the  pupil's 
progress  is  necessarily  limited.  The 
mastery  of  the  grammar  of  music  is  as 
essential  to  the  jiroper  rendition  of 
music  as  that  of  any  foreign  language 
to  the  master}'  of  that  language.  We 
would  not  dejarive  the  student  of  the 
enjoyment  which  the  practice  of  easy 
melodies  brings,  but  these  should  he.  taken 
up  judiciously  and  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  lesson.  The  best  methods  are 
those  which  illustrate  every  lesson  with  an 
appropriate  selection. 

We  regret  that  our  London  letter  did 
not  arrive  in  season  for  our  last  num- 
ber ;  but  it  gives  so  excellent  a  descriji- 
tion  of  musical  entertainments  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  that  our  read- 
ers cannot  fail  to  be  interested. 

Please  observe  in  another  column, 
under  the  head  of  "Liberal  Offers," 
our  list  of  premiums  to  agents  for  the 
Musical  Review.  Those  preferring  a 
cash  commission  will  jjlease  address  us 
in  reference  thereto. 


Speech  is  the  picture  of  the  mind. 


Sherman  &•  Hyde's    Musical   Review. 


[For  the  Musical  Review.) 
THE   BIRTH   OF   HARMONY. 

BY  MRS.   M.   F.  VAN    DYKE. 

When  heavenly  Melody  roamed  unattended 
In  bowers  of  Eden,  near  murmuring  streams. 

She  fancieil  she  heard  two  sweet  voices  that  blended 
From  neighboring  bills — like  a  spirit's  wild  dreams 

She  listened  intently— with  what  ravishing  sweetness 

Did  Tfebbi  and  twin.sister  Alto  agree  ; 
Each  gave  to  the  other  a  richer  completeness, 

Yet  something  was  lacking — which  soon  was  to  be. 
Old  .Inpiter  saw  the  two  singers  together. 

And  sent  down  two  scions  called  Tenor  and  Bass. 
Each  wedded  the  one  that  best  suited  his  feather. 

And  lent  to  the  concert  additional  grace. 

Yet  Melody  still  holds  her  pristine  position, 

And  shares  with  grand  Harmony  earth's  admiration 

With  rapture  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  men  listen, 
While  heavenly  hosts  join  in  earth's  adoration. 


ORGANS  FOR  PRIVATE  HOUSES. 

No  better  inve.stmentcan  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  a  familj-  than  that  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  them  a  good  musical 
instrument.  Money  so  invested  islikelj' 
to  bring  larger,  better  and  surer  returns 
than  if  put  out  at  interest,  or  invested 
in  stocks,  land,  or  life  insurance. 
Simply  as  a  means  of  recreation  it  will 
pay  liberally,  bringing  great  profit  not 
only  in  happiness  and  health,  but  also 
in  money,  by  saving  the  necessity  for 
other  more  expensive  and  less  beneficial 
amusements. 

Whatever  can  help  to  make  home 
attractive,  and  to  cultivate  and  strength- 
en family  ties,  is  to  be  sought  after  as  a 
great  good.  Mu.sic  in  a  family-  accom- 
plishes this  in  an  eminent  degree. 
While  it  serves  as  an  unfailing  recrea- 
tion, rendering  home  attractive,  it  also 
tends  to  cheerftilness  and  good  feeling. 
As  a  means  merely  of  recreation,  home 
attraction  and  of  moral  and  sesthetic 
culture  in  a  family,  a  good  musical 
instrument  is  a  profitable  investment. 
It  is  not  a  useless  luxury,  even  when 
considered  in  this  light. 

But  there  is  another  view  in  which 
the  veriest  utilitarian  must  acknowledge 
that  a  musical  education  is  commoulj-  a 
wise  investment,  even  for  one  who  can 
provide  for  scarcely  more  than  the 
necessaries  of  living.  Ihe  advantage 
of  endowing  fhildreu  with  any  knowl- 
edge or  skill  which  will  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  is  appreciated,  and 
education  and  training  are  largely 
directed  to  this  end.  With  great  pains 
and  expense  boys  are  educated  as  law 
yers,  physicians,  and  for  various  learned 
and  useful  professuns  and  trades,   that 


they  maj'  have  as  good  facilities  as  pos- 
sible for  supporting  themselves.  Girls 
are  prepared  as  teachers  or  for  other 
avocations,  and  there  is  earnest  com- 
plaint that  more  means  of  support  are 
not  available  to  them.  Now,  a  knowl- 
edge of  music  sufficient  to  enable  one 
to  teach,  direct  a  choir,  or  to  be  in 
some  other  way  a  means  of  support,  is 
attainable  by  a  great  majority,  and  this 
with  the  expenditure  of  less  time  and 
effort  than  is  necessary  to  qualify  one  as 
a  good  teacher  of  common  English 
branches  of  education.  The  demand 
for  such  services  has  in  times  past  been 
inadequately  supplied,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  need  will  continue 
and  increase.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
find  a  good  teacher  for  a  given  position, 
than  to  find  a  satisfactory  place  for  a 
competent  teacher.  Moreover,  this  is  a 
respectable  and  remunerative  profes- 
sion, which  is  open  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  Therefore,  as  a  provision  for  the 
future,  the  furnishing  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  attainment  of  such  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  even  at  considerable 
cost,  is  economical  and  wise.  That 
man  is  shrewd  who,  though  he  do  not 
care  for  music,  or  value  its  educational 
and  recreative  uses,  and  though  he  con- 
fidently expects  to  leave  his  children 
well  provided  for  pecuniarily,  yet  assid- 
uously cultivates  their  musical  skill, 
merely  as  a  provision  for  future  reverses, 
just  as  he  might  provide  his  boys  with 
a  trade  or  profession  which  he  believed 
thej'  would  never  have  occasion  to  use. 
The  first  and  most  important  step  in 
doing  this,  is  to  provide  a  good  instru- 
ment. 

Let  no  one,  then,  who  has  a  family, 
count  a  musical  instrument  as  an  ex- 
travagance ;  it  is  economy  and  likely 
to  prove  the  best  investment  he  can 
mak 


LONDON  GOSSIP. 

London,  Janunrj-  IGth,  1875. 

Dear  Review  : — If  in  my  last  I  was  rather  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  put  together  sufficient  to 
make  an  interesting  letter,  I  am  almost  as 
much  puzzled  how  to  arrange  the  immense 
number  of  concerts  that  have  proved  so  inter- 
esting to  us  Londoners  during  the  last  few 
monlhs.  The  Covent  Garden  concerts,  which 
■were  most  successful,  the  managers  having 
pursued  the  same  course  as  they  did  last  sea- 
son, that  is,  having  Beethoveu,  Gounod,  and 
other  "  nights,"  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
make  room  for  the  inevitable  Christmas  panto- 
mimes. Miss  Eose  Hersee  and  Herr  Josef 
Gung'l  were  amongst  the  latest  and  most  popu- 
lar aitistes  engaged  ;  the  former  is  a  most 
clever  singer,  many  thinking  she  is  the  only 
representative  of  English  opera  fitted  to  wear 
the  mantle  of  Parepa-Rosa,  she  has  certainly 
given  evidence  that  her  command  over  all  styles 
of  vocal  composition  is  equally  perfect. 

Mr.  William  Carter  is  one  of  those  few  en- 
trepreneurs who  have  broiight  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  into  the  popularity  it  enjoys  as  a  concert 
hall,  by  giving  frequent  musical  performances 
therein  on  the  extensive  scale  demanded  by 
the  size  of  the  building  ;  but  it  was  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  Novello  early  in  November, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  give  concerts  every 
day  in  the  week  all  the  year  round.  However, 
Mr.  Carter  and  his  choir  gave  a  farewell  per- 
formance, for  which  the  favorite  oratorio  of 
Elij'ih  was  presented,  and  though  well  done, 
might  contrast  unfavorably  with  some  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  lately  ;  but  as  "  com- 
parisons are  odorous"  I  must  try  to  avoid  them. 
Madame  Sherrington  and  Miss  Sterling,  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Hilton  (a  new  baritone)  were 
the  principals. 

Although  Messrs.  Novello  certainly  have 
deserved  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  wish 
to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  best  of  music 
done  in  the  best  manner  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  yet  their  concerts  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  have  not  been  by  any  means  as 
well  attended  as  might  have  been  expected. 
There  have  been  oratories  presented  in  almost 
faultless  stvle,  Elijah  being  one  specially 
worthy  of  praise,  of  which  Madame  Sinico, 
Miss  Sterhng,  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Whitney 
were  the  principals.  The  Creation  was  executed, 
if  possible,  still  better,  much  of  the  chorus- 
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perfeciion  ;  the  soloists  were  Madame  Sher- 
rington, Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby  and  L.  Thomas, 
and  could  Haydn  himself  have  heard  it,  he 
would  have  been  satisfied.  Mendelssohn's 
Hymn  of  Praise  and  Rossini's  Slabnt  Mater 
were  performed  (for  a  wonder)  to  an  appreci- 
ative and  large  audience,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
singing  the  tenor  solos  in  the  former  as  no 
other  living  tenor  can  sing  them.  There  have 
been  "  Leethoven  nights,"  as  they  are  called, 
or  concerts  consisting  entirely  of  the  great 
master's  best  and  most  famous  music,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  "first''  and  "second  periods." 
Amongst  many  interesting  things  admirably 
played  may  be  mentioned  the  overture  Men  of 
Promethem  and  Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  36,  by 


There  is  notfuug  purer  fhainionesty, 
nothing  sweeter  than  charity,  nothing 
warmer  than  love,  nothing  richer  than 
wisdom,  nothing  brighter  than  virtue, 
nothing  more  steadfast  than  faith. 

There  are  three  things  which  God 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish  :  What  is 
most  beneficial,  what  is  most  necessary 
and  what  is  the  mo.st  beautiful  for 
everj'thing. 

Hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul. 
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the  orchestra,  which  is  nearly  perfect ;  also  the 
Eijmont  and  Fidelio  overtures  and  Symphony 
in  C.  No.  5.  The  solo  pianist,  who  has  been 
the  "  lion  "  of  the  season,  was  Dr.  Von  Bulow, 
and  he  played  miiguificently.  There  were  also 
Mendelssohn,  English  and  other  classical 
"nights,"  each  presenting  in  most  excellent 
style  Ihe  best  of  music  by  English  and  other 
composers  ;  such  as  Sir  S.  W.  Bennett's  beau- 
tiful concert  overture.  The  Naiades;  Macfar- 
reu's  Festival  overture,  quite  a  novelty  ;  Bene- 
dict's G  minor  Symphony,  which  is  full  of 
striking  points  ;  Mendelssohn's  brilliant  Ruy 
Bias  overture,  and  the  well  known  Kalian 
symphony  ;  Schubert's  overture  lioaamuiule 
Op.  26  ;  a  symphony  by  Niels  W.  Gade,  in  B 
flat.  Op.  20 ;  and  a  score  or  so  of  other  works, 
all  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  rof  the 
musical  public,  and  yet  too  often  were  they 
performed  to  absurdly  small  audiences,  who  at 
least  had  the  sense  to  be  appreciative.  The 
"Scotch,"  "Popular,"  and  other  UDclassical 
nights,  drew  much  larger  audience.',  leading 
one  to  suppose  that  people  will  go  much  further 
to  hear  a  ballad  than  a  symphony.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalists  at  the  Albert  Hall  have  been 
Madame  Sherrington,  Madamoiselle  Levier  (a 
new  singer  here  and  au  agreeable  one),  Madame 
Otto  Alosleben,  Miss  Sterling,  and  Messrs 
Beeves,  Lloyd  and  Whitney. 

November  23d,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
gave  the  oratorio  of  Elijah  at  Exeter  Hall,  and 
although  very  finely  executed  in  many  parts, 
was  hardly  what  was  expected,  Mr.  Santley,  as 
the  "  Prophet,"  being  the  best  of  it.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  one  wno  can  sing  the  part  as  he 
can.  The  same  society  gave  Handel's  oratorio 
of  Solomon,  one  that  is  not  often  heard  now  ; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  marked 
with  such  musical  inspiration  as  the  Messiah 
and  others  of  his  comp  ■sitions,  still  contains 
some  master-pieces  of  choral  writing.  The 
performance  was  an  excellent  one.  The 
choruses  are  a  great  feature  of  Solomon,  and 
it  is  to  hear  chorus-singing  that  one  goes  to 
Exeter  Hall.  Miss  Wynne  and  Madame  Patey, 
who  sang  to  perfection,  Messrs.  Beale  and  H. 
Guy  {mee  Mr.  Eigby,  indisposed),  were  the 
principals. 

The  first  of  the  seventeenth  season  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  was  given  in  St. 
James'  Hall,  November  7th,  the  four  hundred 
and  eighty-sixth  concert  since  they  were  first 
commenced  in  1859.  Their  iiopularity  seems 
to  increase,  as  indeed  it  deserves  to  do,  as  they 
are  classical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
This.first  one  opened  with  Mendelssohn's  quar- 
tet in  E  flat,  for  strings,  and  a  more  brilliant 
one  could  hardly  have  been  chosen.  Mr.  Sain- 
ton and  Dr.  Von  Rulon  were  the  principal  in- 
strumentalists that  evening,  the  former  playing 
with  all  his  usual  vigor  and  breadth  of  tone, 
while  the  latter's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  E,  for  piano  only,  was  masterlv  and 
poetical  in  the  extreme.  Miss  Sterling  was  the 
vocalist,  and  introduced  a  new  song  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  entitled  Thou  art  Wear;/,  which  is 
tolerably  certain  to  become,  and  deservedly 
too,  a  great  favorite.  If  Schuman's  quartet  for 
strings  in  A  minor,  which  was  produced  at  these 
concerts  lately  is  a  fair  specimen  of  "  music  of 


the  future,"  the  future  is  sincerely  to  be  pitied, 
and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  esteemed  by 
admirere  of  his  music.  Among  other  interest- 
ing things  performed  at  these  concerts  was  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  Herr  Joachim 
Raff,  in  D,  Op.  128.  It  consists  of  four  move- 
ments, each  built  upon  a  clearly-defined  plan, 
and  what  is  remarkable  in  music  of  the  school 
to  which  it  avowedly  belongs,  the  entire  com- 
position ia  very  concise.  Madame  Norraan- 
Wernda  (violiniste)  and  Miss  Zimmerman 
(pianiste)  have  been  the  principal  lady  instru- 
mentalists ;  but  the  last  concert,  on  the  11th 
of  this  month,  served  to  introduce  again  to  the 
London  public  a  young  German  laily,  Madam- 
oiselle  Marie  Krebs,  whose  playing  of  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (a  la  Tarentella)  for  the 
piano  alone,  roused  the  audience  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  rather  a  diflicult  thing  to 
do,  by  the  way.  Miss  Wynne  and  Mr.  Santley 
were  the  vocalists. 

The  Crystal  Palace  concerts  at  first  did  not 
appear  as  active  as  usual  this  winter,  but  sev- 
eral works  of  interest  have  been  produced 
lately,  and  in  excellent  style.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  clarionet  concerto  of 
Weber's,  Brahm's  Hungarian  dances  arranged 
for  orchestra,  Mendelssohn's  Ninety  -  fifth 
Psalm,  Joachim  Raff's  symphony  (No.  5) 
called  "Leonore,"  Liszt's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
No.  2,  Mendelssohn's  "  Meerstille  "  overture, 
Handel's  "Ode"  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso, 
which  proved  more  curious  than  anything  else,  * 
The  principal  soloists  (instrumental)  were  Dr. 
Von  Bulow,  Mr.  Halle,  and  Mr.  Sainton  ;  among 
the  vocalists  were  Madame  Sherrington,  Miss 
\\'ynne.  Miss  Sterling,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Von  Bulow  gave  two  pianoforte  recitals 
in  December,  and  if  literally  crowded  halls, 
fascinated  audiences  and  enthusiastic  applause 
contribute  to  make  such  things  successful,  his 
recitals  were  most  emphatically  so. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Holmes,  an  esteemed  professor 
'and  composer,  gave  two  recitals  lately,  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  last  one  being 
a  trumpet  solo,  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Harper, 
who.se  performance  of  '•  II  mio  tesoro  "  (Don 
Juan)  on  the  old  slide  trumpet  was  little  short 
of  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  recitals  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Lloyd,  a  tenor  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing populaiity,  was  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  last  one. 

The  ninth  series  of  London  ballad  concerts 
was  inaugurated  on  the  9th  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
and  was,  as  usual,  interesting  and  pleasiug. 
Madame  Sherrington,  Miss  Wynne,  Miss  An- 
toinette Sterling,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  Mr.  Santley  were  among  the  vocalists. 
Several  new  songs  were  introduced,  one  by 
MoUoy,  "Polly,"  sung  by  Mr.  Santley,  was 
enthusiastically  re-demanded  ;  and  another  by 
Sullivan  and  one  of  his  best,  too.  "Living 
Poems,"  sung  by  Miss  Wynne. 

If  any  one  of  your  numerous  readers,  dear 
Review,  can  inform  me  what  Miss  Sterling  is, 
American,  Scotch,  or  English,  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged.  Al!  I  know  of  the  lady  who  has  made 
such  rapid  strides  into  popularity  here,  is,  that 
she  is  tall  and  rather  masculine  in  appearance, 
with  a  wonderful  contralto  voice,  but  no  artist. 


although  her  rendering  of  one  or  two  things 
has  been  very  fine.  She  has  been  under  several 
masters,  and  is,  I  believe,  at  present  with  Signer 
Garcia.    Respectfully  yours,  l.  f. 


REMARKABLE  WORKS  OF  HUMAN  LABOR. 

Nineveh  was  fourteen  miles  long-, 
eight  -wide  and  ioviy  miles  round,  with 
a  wall  one  hundred  feet  high,  ajd  thick 
enough  for  three  chariots  abreast. 
Babylon  was  fifty  miles  within  the  walls 
which  were  seventy-live  feet  thick  and 
one  hundred  high,  with  one  hundred 
brazen  gates.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  to  the  sujjport  of  the  roof.  It  was 
a  hundred  years  in  building.  The 
largest  of  the  Pyramids  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one  feet  high,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  lifty-three  on  the  .sides;  its 
base  covers  eleven  acres;  the  stones  are 
about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
layers  are  two  hundred  and  eight.  It 
employed  330,000  men  in  building. 
The  Labyrinth  in  Egypt  contains  300 
chambers,  and  12  halls.  Thebes,  in 
^o.ypti  presents  ruins  twenty-seven 
miles  round.  Athens  was  twenty-tive 
miles  round,  and  contained  three'hun- 
dred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  citizens 
and  four  hundred  thousand  slaves.  The 
Temple  of  Delplios  was  so  rich  in  do- 
nations that  it  was  plundered  of  §50,- 
000,000,  and  Nero  carried  away  from 
it  two  hundred  statues.  The  walls  of 
Rome  were  thirteen  miles  round. 


TnERE  are  jjeople  who,  if  ihey  bear  an 
organ,  find  out  at  once  wliicli  are  tlie 
poorest  scops.  If  they  listen  to  a  great 
speaker,  tliey  remember  notliiiig  but 
some  slip  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  consistency  of  a  metaphor,  cr 
the  evolutions  of  an  argument.  AVIiiJe 
their  friends  are  admiring  the  wtallh  and 
beauty  of  a  tree  whu.5e  branches  are 
weighed  down  with  fruit,  they  have  dis- 
covered a  solitary  bough,  lost  in  tlie  gol- 
den aiHucnce,  on  wiiich  nothing  is  hano-. 
ing.     Is  this  consistencv? 


There  is  nothing  which  so  surely  takes 
all  the  heart  and  strengtli  and  nobleness 
of  cliaracter  out  of  a  man  as  the  habit 
of  doing  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  day  to  day,  just  what  he  likes,  and 
only  because  he  likes  it.  Tlie  young  can 
glean  a  useful  lesson  from  this. 


Even  Tom  Hood  is  almost  inexcusable 
for  sucli  a  description  of  music  as  this  : 
"Heaven  reward  the  man  who  first  hit 
upon  the  very  original  notion  of  sawing 
the  inside  of  a  cat  with  the  tail  of  a 
liorso." 

"  JVItrsic,"  says  Addison,  "  is  the  only 
sensual  gratification  which  mankind  may 
indulge  in  to  excess,  witliout  injury  to 
their  moral  or  religious  feelings." 
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Music   at   Wome. 


—Madame  Arabella  Goddard's  Con- 
fERTS. — In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  Mad- 
ame Arabella  Goddard's  first  concert  in  San 
Francisco,  on  the  9ih  of  February,  at  Piatt's 
Hall.  Since  then  our  citizens  have  been  hon- 
ored by  four  concerts  from  this  great  artiste, 
on  the  lUh,  13th,  19th  and  20th  ulis.,  re- 
spectively, the  second  and  fourth  being  mat- 
inees. To  show  the  superior  character  of  her 
selections,  we  mention  a  few  of  them,  as  fol- 
lows:  Mozart's  "  Sonata  in  A  major."  Beet- 
lioven's  "Sonata  Api)assionata  "  and  "Pastor- 
ale "Sonata,  Mendelssolm's  "  Kondo  Capricci- 
O.SO,"  Thalberg's  "Prayer"  from  hossiui's 
Opera,  Mosc  iii,  Egito,  Jules  de  Sivrai's  Grand 
Welsh  Fantasia  and  Thalberg's  Fantasia 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

U  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
article  to  do  justice  to  the  superb  execution  of 
this  wonderful  player.  Her  rendering  of  opera- 
tic gems  is  brilliantly  expressive  and  shows  a 
marvelous  conception  of  the  beautiful,  but  it 
is  in  tlie  most  difficult  classical  selections  that 
her  mai,''nificent  genius  is  most  fully  displayed. 
As  an  interpreter  of  the  sublime  works  of  the 
great  composers,  Madame  Goddard  is  uue- 
qualed  and  in  this  specialty  her  success  has 
been  most  striking.  Her  native  talent  and 
the  precision  that  results  from  severe  training 
are  equally  apparent,  and  Iter  playing  is  as 
much  distinguished  for  exactness  as  for  ease 
and  rapidity. 

Madame  Goddard  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
well-known  vocalists,  Madame  Inez  Fabbri, 
M'lle  Anna  Elzer,  Siguor  L.  Contini  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Campbell  and  by  the  violinists  Signor 
F.  Padovani  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  jr.  We 
learn  that  Madame  Goddard  will  visit  the 
principal  eastern  and  western  cities  before  she 
returns  to  England,  and  we  are  sure  ot  lier 
complete  success,  as  her  position  as  an  artiste 
is  recognized  both  by  the  press  and  by  musi- 
cal critics  in  the  East.  She  arrived  here  en- 
tirely unheralded  ajid  to  all  but  a  few  almost 
unknown,  and  her  reception  was  not  such  as 
her  great  reputation  merited  ;  but  in  the  face 
of  these  discouraging  features,  she  worked  her 
way  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  people  and  com- 
manded tlie  favorable  comments  of  tlie  press. 
We  clip  the  following  from  \.\ie  Daily  Chronicle 
of  Sunday,  February  14th,  from  a  crilicisni  on 
the  artistes  who  have  recently  visited  our  city; 

Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  as  a  stranger,  a 
lady  and  an  artiste  whose  powers  have  been 
for  many  yea's  acknowledged  by  the  leading 
executants  in  her  work  ot  art,  claims  the 
courtesy  of  first  recognition.  She  has  been 
badly  engineered,  has  played  upon  a  worn-r)ut 
and  inferior  instrument  *  *  *^  *  Ijut  jj^^g 
yet  captured  the  critical  portion  of  the  public  ; 
has  seen  her  audiences  constantly  increase, 
and  lias  met  with  the  respect  which  her  accom- 
plishments entitle  her  to  demand. 

— The  attendants  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  in  this  city.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone, 
Pastor,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  music. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  performs  the  triple 
duty  of  organist,  choir  leader  and  tenor.     It  is 


rare  to  find  a  gentleman  who  ijossessea  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  talent  in  as  high  a 
degree,  aud  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  depart- 
ment Mr.  M  lyer  most  excels. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  P.  Howell,  the  soprano,  is  well 
and  favorably  known,  and  as  a  church  singer 
is  not  excelled  in  the  city.  Her  voice  is  at 
once  swi'et  aud  powerful  and  shows  thorough 
culture,  aud  she  sings  "  with  the  spirit  as  well 
as  with  the  understanding."  The  society  is 
fortunate  indeed  to  secure  her  services. 

Mrs.  Trehane  is  a  fine  solo  contralto,  with  a 
clear  strong  voice,  and  is  often  heard  in  con- 
certs. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone,  the  basso,  performs 
his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  congrega'.ion, 
and  completes  this  excellent  quartette. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  this  church  is  the 
Praise  Service,  which  is  held  four  times  per 
year.  The  exercises  on  these  occasions  are 
almost  entirely  musical  and  form  a  pleasant 
aud  profitable  feature,  doing  much  for  musical 
culture  in  the  congregation.  The  next  of  thes-e 
Praise  Services  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  iSth 
instant. 

— I  In  the  7th  instant,  at  Mercantile  Library 
Hall,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Italian  Musical  Institute,  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  D.  Speranza.  The  programme  was 
composed  of  choice  operatic  selections,  which 
were  rendered  so  admirably  as  to  call  out  en- 
thusiastic encores  from  the  full  house.  The 
solos  of  Misses  Gertie  Dietz,  Stella  Bickle  and 
Vittorina  Petrarchi,  would  have  done  honor  to 
a  concert  of  professionals,  and  the  piano  Solo  of 
Miss  Fannie  Meyers  was  worthy  of  especial 
mention. 

This  concert  gave  fresh  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellent vocal  talent  among  the  young  people 
of  San  Francisco,  and  our  citizens  should  be 
proud  of  an  institute  in  which  tlie  training  is 
so  thorough  and  complete  and  without  sacri- 
fice of  natural  expression.  Professor  Speranza 
has  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils  and  we  may  look  for  some 
superior  artistes  from  his  school.  The  list  of 
solo  and  duett  performers  includes  the  follow- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  those 
named  :  Misses  Rosa  Matthia.  Louisa  Lyons, 
M.  Cunningham,  S.  Fox,  M.  Plunkett  and  Del- 
fina  Fierro,  Mrs.  Bella  Jellison  and  Messrs.  J. 
Steinberger,  Charles  Parrish,  Francis  Pamen- 
tel,  Anatole  Charruau,  E.  Merani  and  Charles 
C'harruau.  Three  choruses  were  given  by  other 
pupils  of  the  Institute. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  thirty-third  concert 
was  given  in  Pacific  Hall  on  the  9th  instant. 
Madame  Inez  Fabbri  was  cordially  received  by 
the  large  audience,  and  in  Mulder's  "  Grand 
Waltz  Duo"  aud  other  pie.-ts  was  encored. 
Mile.  Anna  Elzer's  execution  of  De  Berio  's 
"  Eondo  Brilliant"  was  heartily  applauded. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Clark,  tenor,  and  Mr.  C.  Makin, 
baritone,  each  did  justice  to  their  selections, 
and  received  a  merited  encore  to  their  duett, 
"  The  Moon  has  Raised  her  Lamp  Above." 
Mr.  Makin's  rendering  of  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus"  was  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  Gilder 
played    a     variely    of    selections,     including 


Gottschalk's  arrangement  of  "  The  Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,"  and  two  excellent  melodies  of  his 
own  composition. 

— The  fifth  social  of  the  Literary  and  Musical 
Society  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-second  and  Capp  streets,  was 
held  on  the  11th  of  February.  Solos  were 
given  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Curtis  and  on  the 
piano  by  Miss  Maricm  Singer.  Mrs.  P.  T.  M  • 
Wate,  Mrs.  Hasty,  Miss  Singer,  Mrs.  Woods, 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Arnold,  and  Messrs.  Crosett, 
AUIrich  and  A.  L.  Mann  favored  the  audience 
with  ballads  and  duetts.  Recitations  were 
given  by  Miss  Sarah  Hayden,  Miss  Ella  Ciprico 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mann.  The  occasion  jiroved  a 
very  pleasant  one  to  the  audience.  These 
social  aud  musical  festivals  are  entertaining 
and  commendable. 

— The  thirty-second  concert  of  Mr.  Frank 
Gilder  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  IGth  of 
February.  Miss  Mattie  Daniel,  sopiano,  Mis-s 
Bianche  Oalton,  contralto,  Mr.  Thomas  Whif- 
fen,  tenor,  and  Mr.  C.  Makin,  baritcme,  assisted 
Mr.  Gilder  on  this  occasion,  and  showed  good 
taste  in  their  selections., Mr.  Gilder  played  the 
"  Polka  Brilliante,"  of  his  own  composition, 
and  several  other  solos. 


GOLDEN  THOUGHTS. 

Modesty  has  more  cbanns  than 
beautj'. 

He  who  often  swears  distrusts  his 
cwn  word. 

Report  is  a  quick  traveler  but  au  un- 
safe guide. 

Silent  deeds  are  better  than  unprofit- 
able words. 

Eights  must  be  judged  by  their  eco- 
nomic fruits. 

No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  his 
duty  ''  hij  and  bij  !" 

Great  hearts,  like  the  ocean,  never 
congeal . — Bacon. 

To  be  shamed  out  of  heaven  is  to  be 
shamed  into  hell. 

A  religious  contention  is  Satan's  har- 
vest.— Sliab'Kpeare. 

It  is  not  the  gold  or  diamonds  about 
a  watch  that  keeps  time. 

E.\ainple  is  the  softest  and  least 
inviduous  way  of  commanding. 

A  clear  conscience  is  the  best  law,  and 
.temperance  the  best  physic. 

An  investment  in  knowledge  alwaj-s 
pays  the  best  interest. — Franklin. 

Live  within  your  means,  if  you 
would  have  means  within  which  to 
live. 

Death  opens  the  gate  of  Fame  and 
shuts  the  gate  of  Envy  after  it.  — ■ 
Bacon. 

He  that  buys  what  he  does  not  need, 
will  soon  need  what  he  cannot  buy  — 
Cotton. 
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OUR  NEW  YORK  LETTER. 

New  York,  March  1st,  1873. 
"  Is  the  public  a  mule  V     Tliis  I  can  almost 
fancy  is  the  cnnundrum   which  Max  Strakosch 
must  have  pondereii  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  season  of  Italian  Opera  for  18T4-T5. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  believe  tliiit  I  fore- 
shadowed tlie  collapse  of  this  grandly  planned 
scheme.  The  public  has  from  the  very  outset 
steadily  warned  the  manager  that  it  does  not 
want  opera  at  fancy  prices  and  Strakosch  has 
reasoned  furtherand  concluded  that  the  luxury 
is  not  required  at  any  price. 

Finding  his  enterprise  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck he  nrst  threw  overboard  a  heavy  prima 
donna  whose  vocalism  nobody  except  her  hus- 
band could  be  expected  to  admire — Mme.  Po- 
tentioi.  But  this  did  not  lighten  the  load  suf- 
ficiently and  in  a  tit  of  desperation  he  cast  the 
Albani  contract  into  the  sea,  thereby  ridding 
himself  of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  expense  a 
night  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  his  com- 
pany of  its  only  potent  attraction.  This  sacri- 
fice to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  evil  genius 
that  mocked  him  to  scorn  was  made  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  a  "  season  of  3  nights"  was  risked. 
From  Ohio  he  steered  for  Washington,  but 
society  at  the  capitol  is  composed  of  two 
classes— those  who  observe  Lent  by  not  attend- 
ing operas  and  theatres  and  those  who  never 
patronize  public  shows  except  as  deadheads. 
The  latter  nlone  responled  to  Max's  trumpet 
call.  They  made  a  good  show  in  the  parquette 
of  the  National  Theatre,  but  their  presence  was 
not  evidenced  by  the  box  office  returns. 

The  Congressmen  who  held  nightly  sessions 
at  the  theatre  during  the  engagement  of  the 
Soldene  troupe  gave  Lnhexgrin  the  cold  shoul- 
der. Even  the  colored  statesmen,  with  whose 
presence  Washington  society  is  now  freckled, 
failed  to  give  tone  to  the  Italian  season. 
Meantime  Mile.  Albani.  after  earning  for  the 
management  .^100.000  in  36  performances, 
returned  to  London  with  a  broken  heart  and  a 
cancelled  compact,  and  the  man  who  shared 
with  Nilsson  last  year  notified  New  York  that 
beyond  a  farewell  representation  for  Signor 
Muzio's  benefit,  no  more  opera  will  be  given 
this  spring  at  the  Academy. 

The  troupe  will  disband  on  the  7th,  the  ma- 
jority returning  to  Europe  sadder  men  and 
women. 

In  view  of  the  unvarying  success  of  the 
Kellogg  English  Opera  season  moving  right  in 
the  track  of  the  Strakosch  Company  it  would 
seem  that  the  fortune  of  the  latter  was  marred 
by  that  devastating  demon,  "old  high  price." 
Four  dollars  a  seat  in  this  year  of  discontent 
and  poverty  was  deemed  an  inconsiderate  tax. 
At  two  dollars  Max  might  have  "saved  his 
bacon  "  even  if  he  did  not  develop  a  "  bonan- 
za." 

I  hear  that  Carl  Rosa  will  come  over  from 
London  in  a  few  weeks,  to  organize  a  new 
scheme  of  English  opera,  with  Miss  Kellogg 
as  prima  donna,  and  the  faultless  baritone 
Santley.  Negotiations,  I  understand,  have  for 
ome  time  been  progressing  between  Mr.  Rosa 


and  Mr.  C.  D.  Hess,  the  ostensible  manager  of 
the  present  Kellogg  company. 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  "College  of  Music." 
So  says  an  industriously  circulated  pamphlet 
pnt  forward  by  Dr.  Elmer,  of  Fifth  avenue. 
This  gentleman  explains  that  an  unnamed  mil- 
lionaire bachelor  whose  lease  of  life  has  nearly 
expired,  has  bequeathed  a  colossal  fortune  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  school  of  musical 
instruction,  together  with  a  concert  hall  and 
grand  opera  house  combined.  The  site  is  said 
to  be  the  immense  block  now  occupied  by  Bar- 
num's  Hippodrome.  The  musical  courses  will 
be  free  to  all  who  will  bind  tliemselves  to  give 
their  services  to  the  institution  for  a  limited 
period  after  graduating.  Otherwise  they  will 
be  expected  to  pay  for  their  tuition. 

The  scheme  sounds  well  on  paper,  and  will 
serve  to  brighten  the  declining  days  of  the  un- 
known benefactor  of  native  musical  genius.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  so  good  an  intention  may 
be  practically  carried  out. 

Ristori,  the  greatest  ot  great  tragediennes, 
is  here  to  say  a  long  farewell.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  her 
admirers.  You  will  enjoy  her  presence  in  Cal- 
ifornia about  the  end  of  May.  I  hope  none  of 
your  readers  will  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  her 
magnificent  perssonations.  About  the  same 
time  we  shall  send  you  another  very  grand 
actress — Janauschek,  whom  you  are  certain  to 
appreciate. 

I  dropped  in  at  Weber's  salon  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue to-day  for  fresh  items  of  musical  gossip, 
but  the  establishment  was  so  full  of  beauty 
and  wealth,  choosing  pianos  of  every  grade, 
that  I  concluded  a  newspaper  interview  would 
not  be  in  order.  So  you  must  be  content  with 
what  I  can  ofler  in  the  way  of  hasty  notes. 
Weber  is  the  fountain  source  of  all  musical  in- 
telligence, but  when  business  is  lively  you  can't 
always  get  at  the  spring. 

Yours,  DitY  Boxes. 


Draj 


f 


Caufornia  Theatre. --On  the  1.5th  ot  Feb- 
rnary  Mr.  T.  'W.  Keene  had  a  benefit,  and  Miss 
Clara  Morris,  whose  engagement  had  lerminat-. 
ed,  consented  to  appear  as  '*  Nancy  Sykea,"  in 
Olii-er  Twist.  Mr.  E.  Vou  Osten  made  his  de- 
but in  Narchse  on  the  ICth.  Robert  Pateman 
had  a  benefit  on  the  17th  and  appeared  in  Blow 
for  Slow.  The  18lh  was  a  benefit  night  for  the 
Olympic  Club,  who  performed  gymnastic  feats, 
and  the  comedy  of  Xavnl  Engiigemenls  was 
given.  Henry  Edwards'  benefit  occurred  on  the 
lOth,  when  he  appeared  to  advantage  in  The 
Hirals.  aUo  Katlieriiie  and  Fetriichio.  On  the 
20th,  Robert  Pateman  achieved  a  decided  suc- 
cess in  The  Dumb  Man  of  Manchester.  At  the 
matinee,  lilow  for  Bloio  was  given.  On  the 
2'2d,  a  new  domestic  drama  entitled  Bftrnyed, 
was  given,  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pacheoo, 
wife  of  Governor  R.  Pacheco.  This  play  does 
great  credit  to  the  talented  authorcM,  and  the 
leading  part   was   well    taken    by    Miss   Bella 


Pateman.  This  play  was  repeated  every  even- 
ing until  the  26th,  when  Eaat  Lynn  was 
placed  upon  the  boards  and  given  three  times, 
iucluding  the  Saturday  matinee.  Women  of 
the  Day  was  rendered  the  first  five  evenings  of 
March  and  at  the  following  matinee.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th  instant,  Mrs.  Sophie  Edwin 
had  her  first  benefit  in  the  drama,  The  Child- 
Stealer.  Miss  Clara  Morris  commenced  her  re- 
engagement  for  one  week  with  the  tragedy, 
Jane  .Shore.  On  the  10th  the  drama  Maryierite 
was  introduced  and  Miss  Morris  eclipsed  her 
former  success,  being  several  times  called  before 
the  curtain,  and  presented  with  a  painting  rep- 
resenting *'  Fame,"  surrounded  by  a  wreath  uf 
flowers.  On  the  15th  instant,  Little  Nell,  the 
**  California  Diamond,"  will  appear,  after  ten 
years'  ab.sence,  in  a  new  society  play  entitled 
No  Name,  written  cipreasly  for  her  by  H.  A. 
Weaver. 

Magcire's  New  Theatre.— Mrs.  James  A. 
Oates  and  other  members  of  the  English  Comic 
Opera  Company  have  been  very  successful  in 
their  engagement.  The  Grand  Duchess  was  given 
for  the  last  time  on  the  13th  of  February,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Girofle-Gimfln,  which  had  a 
fine  run  until  March  1st,  when  Les  Bacnrds 
was  given.  On  the  8th,  The  Pretty  Perfumer 
was  substituted.  There  seems  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion of  interest  in  these  excellent  performances. 

Give  your  children  a  comer  in  the  garden  for 
flowers. 
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MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT 


MLLE.   MARIE   HEILBRON. 

We  present  this  month  a  picture  of  Mile. 
Heilbron.the  prima  donna,  of  the  Strakosch 
Italian  Opera  Company,  who  has  appeared 
with  such  signal  success  in  Richard  Wag- 
ner's opera  of  Lohengrin  during  the  season 
of  '74-5,  throughout  the  eastern  and 
western  States  and  has  been,  since 
the  cancellation  of  Albani's   con- 
tract, Strakosch's  leading  artist. 

Mile.  Heilbron  is  a  native  of 
Brussels  and  is  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  When  she.was  twelve 
yearsof  age.  Mile.  Heilbion's  voice 
had  made  such  progress  that  she 
successfully  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  her  native  place, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  the  examiners  that  she  was 
permitted  to  enter  as  a  pupil,  not- 
withstanding the  bar  of  her  extreme 
youth.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  j 

she  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
for  singing  and  piano  playing.  The 
King  was  present  at  her  second 
year's  examination,  and  so  pleased 
was  he  with  her  rich  voice  and  its 
trained  powers,  that  he  advised 
her  father  to  send  her  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Duprez,  the  famous 
French  tenor. 

She  made  her  debut  at  the  Op- 
era Comique  in  the  winter  of  1869,  . 
when  she  won  success.  Content 
with  this  opening  success  in  Paris, 
she  responded  to  a  call  to  sing  in 
the  royal  theatres  of  the  Hague 
and  Amsterdam,  in  Holland.  At  the  close 
of  that  season  she  went  to  Italy  to  study, 
and  immediately  on  her  return  to  Paris  she 
sang  in  a  soiree  where  Maurice  Strakosch, 
the  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris, 
recognizing  her  as  an  artist  of  great  ability, 
secured  her  under  his  management  to  open 
an    Italian  opera,  and  early  in  the  winter 


season  of  1873  she  made  her  debut  in  "  La 
Traviata."  While  differing  materially  from 
either  Nilsson  or  Lucca  in  general  appear- 
ance, in  some  respects  she  resembles  both. 
She  is  smaller  in  stature  than  Nilsson.  She 
lackshercourtly  dignity,  but  instead  evinces 


a  most  modest  reserve,  and  an  utter  sim- 
plicity of  manner  particularly  noticeable. 
She  is  a  brunette,  a  shade  or  two  lighter 
than  Lucca,  with  brilliant  black  eyes  that 
sparkle  with  animation  when  she  talks- 
Mile.  Heilbron  speaks  only  a  little  English, 
but  converses  fluently  in  French. 


MR    STRKOSCH'S    NEW  BASSO. 

Signor    Augusto  Fiorini    is    a    native   of 
Bologna,  Italy,  and  about  38  years  of  age. 
He   ranks   with  the  foremost  bassi  of  the 
day.     After  studying  under  the  celebrated 
Maestro  Luigi  Zamboni,  he  made  his  debut 
in  Rimini,  in  the  opera  of  "Sap- 
pho," and  next  appeared  in  Paris- 
ina."      The   splendid  impression 
created  by  the  depth  and  volume 
of  his  resonant  organ  immediately 
gained    him   an    engagement   at 
"La    Scala,"    Milan,    where    he 
sang  in  conjunction  with  the  pri- 
ma donna  Galletti  and  the  tenor 
Allorino.     Being  an   indomitable 
student,  Fiorini  soon  enlarged  his 
repertoire,  and  it  would  seem  that 
each  new  role  which  he  assumed 
yielded  him  fresh  honors,  both  as 
a  vocalist  and  an  actor.     So  assid- 
uous has  he  been  since  his  first 
appearance  in  public  that  he  now 
'i^  boasts  a  repertoire  of  no  less  than 

:^  eighty-two  operas.  This  fact  should 

■;,^-  suffice  to  establish  the  versatility 

:^J  of    his   talent,    which    is    indeed 

\^  equally  adapted  to  opera  seria  and 

J§^*  opera  buffa,  and  in  this  facrlity  as 

well  as  in  wealth  of  voice  he  re- 
calls the  bright  memory  of  the 
great  Lablache.  His  immense  re- 
pertoire was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  engage- 
ments at  San  Carlo  Felice,  Na- 
ples, and  in  Rome,  Florence, 
■Venice,  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris  and  London.  When  "  L'Af- 
ricaine  "  was  first  produced  iiv  Italy,  the  part 
of  Don  Pedro  was,  at  Meyerbeer's  special 
request,  confided  to  Signor  Fiorini.  In  Lon- 
don he  fulfilled  a  two  years'  engagement, 
appearing  regularly  in  opera  with  Patti, 
Nilsson,  Tietjens,  and  Di  Murska.  Last 
year  he  made  his  debut  in  Paris  in  "  DonPas- 
quale  "  and  as  Basilio  in  the  "Barbiere." 


Sherman    /^    f-ivDE-s     Musical    Review 


NO  TEARS. 

Among  ihe  hlcfiscd  promises  of  God, 
'I'hai  w.iii  upon  our  icnn  of  weary  years 

One  shining  bow  o(  hope  spans  ;ill  the  rest, 
"  ThEre  shall  be  no  more  sorrow,  and  no  tears." 

No  heaviniss  of  heart,  no  weight  of  pain. 
No  shadow  of  life's  failures  and  regret. 

No  hands  uplifted  empty  of  all  gain, 
No  gleaners  larrj  ing  till  the  sun  is  set. 

For  here,  the  blessed  silences  are  marred 
By  heart  wrung  i  ries  of  passionate  despair, 

There  is  no  spot  of  earth  unknown  to  pain 
And  sighs  are  borne  on  every  passing  air. 

The  radiant  chalice  of  the  summer  rose, 
Itears  in  its  heart  the  universal  tear. 

All  things  that  bud  and  bloom  drop  to  decay, 
The  seal  of  dust  is  on  the  passing  yt-ar. 

The  some  lime  ble-sedness  of  life  is  stained 
Ry  narrow  rule,  and  raeajre  dole  of  trust, 

The  shilling  g.ild  we  g.ither  from  love's  mine 
Is  clouded  o'er  by  envy's  cruel  rust. 

We  hide  away  our  sorrows  and  our  tears 

Knowing  full  well  th.it  each  must  bear  his  own. 

We  smile  o'er  bre.ikin-.  hearts  and  doubts  and  fear 
But  only  heaven  hears  the  hitter  groan. 

Therefore,  of  all  the  promises  of  God 

l!y  which  we  cli-nb  the  ladder  to  the  skies. 

This  fills  the  measure  of  all  blessedness 

•■  No  tears  "  sh.,ll  ever  fall  from  aching  eyes. 


AULO   R03IN  GRAY. 


for  hi! 


"Voung   Jamie    lo'ed  me   weel,  and  a 

bri.le. 
But  saving  a  crown,  he  had  nothing  else  beside. 

And  the  crown  and  the  pound  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  gone  but  a  year  and  a  day. 

When  my  father  broke  his  arm,  and  our  cow  was  stole 


My  mithershe  fell  i 
And  auld  Robin  Gr 


ndja 


tthe 


"  My  father  couldna  work,  my  mither  couldna  spin, 
I  toiled  day  and  ni-ht,  yet  their  bread  I  couldna  win, 
Auld  Robin  fed 'em  baith,  and  with  tears  in  his  e'e' 
Said.  'Jeanie.  for  //:f/r  sakes,  oh  pray  marry  me!' 
My  heart  it  said  nay,  and  I  l..oked  for  Jamie  back. 
But  the  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  his  ship  was  a  wrack. 
His  ship  was  a  wrack,  why  didna  Jeanie  dee. 
Oh  why  was  she  spared  to  cry.  '  wae  is  me  ! '  " 

LaDV    An.VE    liAliNAliD. 

Eelcarras  Castle,  Fifeshire. 

No  where  in  bonny  Scotland,  not  even  on 
Gala  water,  or  B,ilginther,  does  the  High- 
land heather  more  bountifully  spread  its 
purple  flower,  or  the  wild  mountain  thyme 
more  sweetly  yield  its  perfume  to  the  mid- 
land, than  down  the  burn,  and  on  the  brae's 
green  side  of  Balcarras  in  Fifeshire,  where 
dell,  dingle  and  waterfall  in  succession 
afford  to   poet  and  artist  a  perpetual  feast. 

Yet  not  alone  is  it  that  nature  has  thus 
cast  over  the  scene  such  rich  gifts  ; 

••  Fife  and  the  lands  about  it," 

are  celebrated  in  verse  by  a  Scotch  poet,  and 
commemorated  by  Maggie  Lauder,  in  its 
famous  Anster  Fair,  where  it  is  said  that 
Robin  Gray,  a  thrifty  farmer  on  the  Bal- 
carras estate,  first  met  Jeanie  Donald,  whose 
father's  employment  as  herdsman  drew  him 
and  the  fair  Jeanie  thence,  to  compete  for 
the  prize  for  their  muckle  cheese. 


A  Laird  of  Uumbiedikeson  a  small  scale, 
Robin  Gray's  visits  to  the  cottage  failed  in 
shaking  the  constancy  of  Jeanie  to  her  loved 
lad  at  the  sea, -it  having  been  already  put  to 
the  test,  as  we  are  told  in  the  song  of  Logic 
of  Buchan,  she,  disdaining,  in  spite  of  her 
parents'  anger,  the  suit  of  young  Sandy 
with 

"  His  owsen,  his  gear  and  his  kye, 
A  house  and  a  hadden  and  siller  for  bye," 

clinging  to  Jamie,  who  in  parting  from  her, 
had  brake  in  two,  his  saxpence,  giving  her 
thehalf  when  he  went  away.  An  old  Scotch 
custom,  so  touchingly  spoken  of  in  the  part- 
ing of  Lucy  and  Ravcnswood  in  the  bride  of 
Laminernuiir. 

Doubtless,  like  Jeanie  Deans  to  Reuben 
Butler,  would  Jeanie  Donald  have  remained 
true  to  Jamie,  but  for  the  series  of  domestic 
misfortunes  named  in  the  above  verses,  to- 
gether svith  the  tidings  of  Jamie's  shipwreck 
and  death.  Thrown,  for  actual  sustenance, 
on  the  bounty  of  Robin  Gray,  the  pleading 
looks  of  her  parents,  so  touched  her,  that 
she  became  his  bricle,  in  four  weeks  to  meet 
Jamie  safe  and  well  returned  from  sea,  the 
report  of  his  disasters  having  been  entirely 
a  fabrication. 

'  How  could  she  ever  have  respected  Rob- 
in's memory,  when  on  his  death-bed  he 
confessed  not  only  to  having  had  their  cow 
stolen,  but  as  to  being  the  originator  of  the 
jidings  of  Jamie's  perishing  at  sea.  We  are 
left  to  infer  that  Jeanie  Gray  in  a  decent 
tiiTie  married  her  sailor  lover,  as  she  had 
been  too  dutiful  a  wife  to  Auld  Robin  to  dis- 
obey this,  his  dying  request. 

Of  all  the  descendants  of  Robin  Gray,  we 
confess  our  greatest  partiality  is  for  his  son 
Duncan,  not  even  excepting  Alice,  whose 
beauty  and  inconstancy  are  so  fervidly  sung 
by  her  unfortunate  lover : 

"  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  she's  divine. 

Yet  her  heart  it  IS  another's. 

She  never  can  be  mine. 
•■  Yet  loved  I  as  man  never  loved, 

A  love  without  decay, 

Oh  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  love  of  Alice  Gray." 

Yes,  Duncan  Gray  is  is  our  favorite — that 
braw  wooer,  that  jolly  light  hearted  lad,  his 
small  inheritance  wasted  by  his  elder 
brother,  termed  "Gaffer  Gray,"  who  is  com- 
memorated in  verse  by  Holcroft  as  "Gaffer 
Gray  so  shevering  cold  and  blue."  Left  thus 
to  his  own  resources,  Duncan  Gray  chose  the 
calling  of  a  carrier,  which  brought  him 
closely  in  connection  with  Maggie  McCleod, 
whose  father  was  host  of  the  small  public 
house  in  the  village  to  which  Duncan  most 
frequently  repaired  with  letters  and  parcels. 
A  warm  love  sprang  up  in  his  heart,  and  on 
approaching  the  village,  how  earnestly  did 
he  respond  to  the  song  of  Burns, 

"  Oh  Mary  at  thy  window  be." 

Yet  not  alone  did  her  dark  eye  brighten 
at  the   window,   she  really  loved  Duncan, 


and  often  in  the  early  dawn,  stole  forth  to 
meet  him,  her  foot-steps  pressing  the  open- 
ing gowan  wet  with  dew,  and  whilst  at 
evening  she  would  steal  through  the  shade, 
lighted  to  the  trysting  place  by  the  star  of 
the  Gloaming.  Confident  of  a  return  of  his 
love,  Duncan  came  to  woo,  unfortunately  on 
blythe  New  Year's  night,  when  the  vain  ■ 
Maggie  surrounded  by  her  rustic  admirers, 
received  him  with  scorn  and  coldness ;  so 
we  learn 

"  Duncan  pre.iched  and  Duncan  prayed, 
Mag  was  deaf  as  Ailsie  Craig  " 

Worn  out,  and  discouraged  by  her  cold- 
ness, we  are  told  by  Burns, 

"  Time  and  chance  are  but  ii  tide, 
Slight:d  love  is  said  to  bide. 
Shall  1  like  a  fool.  s.iid  he. 
For  a  h.iiighty,  hizzie  dee. 
She  may  gac  to — France  for  me. 
Ha  ha,  the  wooing  o't." 

How  true  to  nature  is  the  change  produced 
in  Maggie  by  Duncan's  spirited  conduct  I 
The  poet  tells  us, 

"  How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 
Ha  ha  the  wooing  o't. 
Mag  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well. 
Ha  ha  the  wooing  o't. 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings. 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings. 
And  oh  her  e'en  they  speak  sic  things. 
Ha  ha  the  wooing  o't." 

Duncan  being  a  lad  of  grace,  was  touched 
by  IVhiggie's  sincere  distress.  He  could  not 
be  her  death.  Swelling  pity,  taking  away 
all  anger  at  her  coquetry,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  in  a  brief  time  they  were  married. 

"  There  was  a  bridal  in  the  town, 
And  lilt  the  lasses  ti.ey  were  gone, 
A  making  facing  to  their  gown, 
And  some  of  them  had  breast  knots. 
Singing  *hey  the  bonny,  ho  tiie  bonny. 
Heigh  ihe  bonny  breast  knots,' 
Blythe  and  merry  were  theyall 
When  they  put  i.n  the  breast  knots," 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

It  is  announced  that  a  gentleman  in  New- 
York  has  signified  his  intention  to  establish 
and  endow  in  his  lifctiine  an  American  Col- 
lege of  Music,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  daught- 
ers of  America.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  in 
New  York  an  edifice  of  great  architectural 
beauty  and  grand  proportions,  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  the  purpose?  of 
both  a  school  of  music  and  the  rendering  of 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  for  public 
entertainments  and  instruction.  The  en- 
tertainments are  to  include  oratorio,  sym- 
phony, thambcr,  and  grand  concerts,  and  a 
new  style  of  musical  moral  drama.  The 
object  of  the  institution  proposed  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  protect  and  assist  those  who 
are  fitted  by  nature  to  acquire  a  musical 
education,  whether  rich  or  poor,  by  afford- 
ing them  facilities  such  as  can  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  sec- 
ond, to  give  a  high  order  of  public  musical 
entertainments  that  will  amuse,  instruct  and 
delight  the  people,  and  by  which  the  insti- 
tution can  be  made  not  only  self-sustaining, 
but  will  aftbrd  a  liberal  income. 
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MUNGO   PARK. 


It  was  with  the  explorations  of  Miingo 
I'arlc  \n  1795  that  African  discovery  be- 
gan. Park  was  a  Scotcliman,  and  was 
sent  out  by  the  African  Association  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  The  results  of  his  ex- 
plorations were  very  important,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation  at  the  time.  He 
returned  to  Africa  in  1805,  and  was  drowned 
near  Timbuctoo  while  swimming  a  river 
to  escape  from  the  natives.  He  was  a  very 
courageous  man  and  was  physically  well 
qualified  for  his  work.  He  was  six  feet 
high,  well  proportioned,  and  had  a  pleasant 
face  and  simple  manners.  He  was  also  a 
person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments. It  was  Park's  experience  that  the 
African  women  were  invariably  kind.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  stories  which  we 
owe  to  him  ;  it  will  be  new  to  most  of  our 
young  readers,  and  has  perhaps  been  for- 
gotten by  many  of  the  old; 

"  When  he  was  prohibited  l^-  the  King  of 
Bambarra  from  crossing  the  Niger,  and  or- 
dered to  pass  the  night  in  a  distant  village, 
none  of  the  inhabitants  would  receive  him 
into  their  houses,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
lodge  in  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  unprotected 
from  a  storm,  he  was  relieved  by  a  woman 
returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field.  He 
was  kindly  invited  to  her  hut,  and  most 
carefully  tended.  The  other  woinen  light- 
ened their  labor  by  songs,  one  of  which,  at 
least,  must  have  been  extempore,  for  Park 
himself  was  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung 
by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  others 
joining  in  the  chorus.  The  air  was  sweet 
and  plaintive;  and  the  words  literally  trans- 
lated were :  'The  winds  roared  and  the 
rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He 
has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife 
to  grind  bis  corn.  Chorus—  Let  us  pity  the 
white  man;  no  mother  has  he,'  etc.,  etc. 
These  words  were  put  into  verse  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  set  to  music  by 
Ferrari,  in  the  following  song  : 

"  The  wild  wind  roared,  the  rain  fell  fast ; 
The  white  man  yielded  to  the  blast; 
He  sat  hiin  down  beneath  our  tree. 
For  wearv,  sad  and  faint  was  he  ; 
And  ah  !  no  wife  or  mother's  care 
For  him  the  milk  or  corn  prepare. 


Alas!  no  wife  or  ti 
For  him  the  milk  < 


'Th 


rn  prepare. 


is  o'er,  the  tempest  past. 
And  Mercy's  voice  has  hushed  the  blast  j 
The  wind  is  heard  in  whispers  low, 
The  white  man  far  away  must  go  ; 
But  ever  in  his  heart  will  bear 
Remembrance  of  the  nctrroes'  care. 


RARITY  OF  GREAT  SINGERS. 


Among  the  monstrosities  of  the  opera  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  the  prima  donnas  and 
the  tenors.  Their  arrogance,  their  extor- 
tions and  their  caprices  have  been  the  con- 
stant theme  of  contemporary  animadversion 
by  the  critical  writers  who  were  not  so  op- 
era-crazed but  that  they  kept  their  senses 
even  when  considering  the  conduct  of  a 
favorite  artist.  But  something  is  to  be  said 
for  the  singers,  admitting  all  the  alleged  ex- 
travagance of  their  conduct  and  their  pre- 
tensions. So  much  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
great  prima  donna  or  a  great  tenor  that 
they  are  at  any  time  the  rarest  birds  that 
fly  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  A  great 
voice,  delicious  in  quality,  exceptionably 
large  in  compass  and  in  power,  a  grand 
style,  unusual  musical  sensibility  joined  to 
great  enduiance,  a  preparation  of  laborious 
years,  and,  added  to  these  qualifications,  a 
manner  and  a  person  at  least  impressive 
and  pleasing — there  are  only  two  or  three 
such  creatures  on  the  earth  at  a  time  ;  some- 
times none ;  and  when  one  appears  vvhat 
wonder  that  she,  or  even  he,  rides  a  very 
high  horse  ?  For  instance,  there  is  not 
now,  and  has  not  been  for  ten  years  and 
more,  a  great  prima  donna  or  a  great  tenor 
in  all  the  world.  Should  there  appear,  the 
opera  providers  of  the  four  richest  cities  in 
Christendom  would  rush  -.vith  all  the  speed 
of  steam  to  lay  blank  engagements  at  her  or 
his  feet.  Nilsson  and  Patti  are  charming 
singers;  and  in  default  of  better  they  receive 
and  deserve  high  musical  honors.  But  they 
are  not  great  prima  donnas.  They  lack 
the  two  most  important  qualifications  for 
tUat  rank  in  music;  neither  of  them  has 
either  a  grand  voice  or  the  grand  style. 
They  are  second  rate.  Since  the  disap- 
pearance of  Jenny  Lind,  of  Alboni,  and 
perhaps  we  must  say  of  Sontag,  we  have 
heaid  neither  first  rate  voices  nor  first  rate 
singing.  To  turn  back  a  little  further,  Grisi 
was  hardly  a  great  prima  donna.  She  had 
the  voice,  but  her  musical  intelligence  was 
not  of  a  high  order;  and  the  position  which 
she  held  for  years  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  her  superb  beauty.  Her  voice  and 
her  beanty  caused  her  inferior  style  of  sing- 
ing (charming  and  delicious,  althouirh  infe- 
rior) to  be  accepted  for  more  than  its  true 
value.  As  to  a  great  tenor,  since  Mario  fell 
away  from  that  position,  there  has  not  been 
a  man  for  whom  even  an  impresario's 
effrontery  could  claim  the  right  of  being  his 
successor. — Richard  Grant  White. 


A  coRRF.spoxDiiNT  of  the  St.  Louis  Globt- 
writing  from  Florence,  Italy,  says:  From 
my  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table — which  I 
hold  as  having  been  the  longest  at  the/ir«- 
sion — 1  can  secure  the  whole  length  of  the 
tab'e,  and  see  many  interesting  characters. 
At  my  left  hand  sits  a  Swedish   baroness. 


A  lady  whom  I  have  never  known  for  an 
instant  sad  or  discontented,  but  who  is 
always  cheerful  and  happy,  seemingly,  with 
every  wish  gratified.  The  first  evening  she 
sat  beside  me  she  told  me,  with  most  justifi- 
able pride,  that  Nilsson  was  \\e.x protege.  A 
friend  of  hers  had  heard  Nilsson  singing  at 
a  country  fair  when  only  twelve  or  thirteen  ; 
he  had  admired  her  voice,  and,  knowing  the 
baroness  devoted  to  music,  brought  Nilsson 
to  her.  She  was  so  much  pleased  with  her 
evident  talent  that  she  urged  the  friend  with 
whom  she  was  then  living  to  take  her  and 
they  would  instruct  her  together.  This  her 
friend  consented  to  do,  and  they  educated 
her  in  every  way,  teaching  her  manners,  as 
she  was«entirely  ignorant  of  all  usages  of 
the  world,  since  she  had  before  that  time 
been  brought  up  simply  as  a  peasant.  She 
was  very  quick  at  learning,  especially  in 
languages,  and  was  most  intelligent  and 
ambitious. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  years  the  baroness 
took  her  to  Paris,  and  left  her  there  in  an 
English  boarding-school,  where  she  took 
lessons  six  months  with  the  other  scholars, 
and  then  was  put  under  Wachtel's  care,  and 
studied  with  him  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
the  baroness  going  yearly  to  inspect  her 
progress. 

After  Dinner  Naps. — Sleep  after  din- 
ner is  a  bad  practice,  and  ten  minutes  be- 
fore dinner  is  worth  more  than  an  hour 
after.  It  rests  and  refreshes,  and  prepares 
the  system  for  a  vigorous  digestion.  If 
sleep  be  taken  after  dinner,  it  should  be  in 
the  sitting  posture,  as  the  horizontal  position 
is  unfavorable  to  healthful  digestion.  Let 
those  who  need  rest  and  sleep  during  the 
day,  take  it  before  dinner  instead  of  after, 
and  they  will  soon  find  that  they  will  feel 
better,  and  that  the  digestion  will  be  im- 
proved thereby. 


A  WELL  dressed  chap  entered  a  jewelry 
store  in  Detroit,  and  asked  if  he  could  see 
those  cups  lined  with  gold.  "These,"  said 
the  jeweler,  handing  him  one,  "are  race- 
cups."  "Race-cups — -what  are  race-cups  ?" 
"Why,"  replied  the  jeweler,  "  they  are  cups 
I  have  ordered  to  be  made  for  prizes  to  the 
best  racer."  "  Well,  if  that's  so,  suppose 
you  and  me  race  for  one,"  and,  with  cup  in 
hand,  started,  the  jeweler  after  him.  He 
probably  won  the  cup. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  who  whistles  defends  her- 
self in  the  Christian  at  Work  as  follows : 
"  Let  no  one  deny  me  the  privilege  of  whist- 
ling when  sewing  alone  at  my  sewing  ma- 
chine. If  I  am  compelled  to  walk  the  street 
alone  at  night,  I  never  fear  danger  at  an 
approaching  footstep  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  the  music  of  whistling.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  person  can  whistle  ivho  is  intent  on 
evil. 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

I  JOHN  JACOB  FROHBERGER. 

toON  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
year's  war,  the  Sweedish  ambassador 
>r  passed  through  Halle,  and  was  there  so 
moved  by  the  harpsichord  playing  and  sing- 
ing of  young  Frohberger,  the  son  of  a  local 
precentor,  that  he  took  the  talented  lad  with 
him  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  present  him  be- 
fore the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  This  prince 
took  him  under  his  protection  and  sent  him 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  there  a  musical 
education,  under  the  highly  renowned 
Frescobaldi.  Frohberger  finished  his  stud- 
ies under  this  e.\cellent  master  in  three 
years,  and  went  first  of  all  to  Paris,  where 
he  performed  with  brilliant  success  as  the 
first  German  harpsichordist  of  importance. 
From  here,  he  turned  to  Dresden,  played 
there,  before  the  court,  several  of  his  Tac- 
cati,  Capricci,  and  Ricercari,  and  presented 
manuscript  copies  of  them  to  the  electoral 
prince,  who  gave  him  a  costly  gold  chain 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
then  returned.  The  emperor  received  his 
protege,  now  returning  to  him  a  finished 
master,  with  all  manner  of  tokens  of  favor, 
and  appointed  him  organist  to  the  court. 
Frohberger  soon  filled  all  Europe  with  his 
fame  as  the  most  brilliant  harpsichordist 
and  most  erudite  organist  of  his  time,  and 
in  1662  he  resolved  to  gain  new  laurels  by 
further  journeyings.  He  therefore  procured 
leave  of  absence  from  the  emperor,  and 
purposed  to  go  to  England  by  way  of 
France.  But  in  France,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers  who 
plundered  him  so  completely  that  he  saved 
but  a  few  ducats  which  he  had  upon  his  per- 
son, and  arrived  in  rags  at  Calais,  where  he 
took  a  ship  to  cross  over  to  England.  Hard- 
ly had  the  genial  artist  recovered  from  his 
desperate  adventure,  when  the  ship  on 
which  he  found  himself.'was  attacked  and 
captured  not  far  from  the  English  coast,  by 
pirates.  In  order  to  evade  imprisonment, 
Frohberger  plunged,  from  sheer  despera- 
tion, into  the  sea,  and  being  an  accom- 
plished swimmer,  gained  the  shore  in  safe- 
ty. Good  natured  fishers  here  received  him 
and  gave  him  a  miserable  sailor's  suit,  in 
which,  asking  alms  by  the  way,  he  made 
his  way  to  London.  Helpless  and  a  strang- 
er he  arrived  here,  and  wandered  around  in 
search  of  shelter.  He  thus  came  across 
Westminster  Abbey  and  entered  the  sub- 
lime cathedral  to  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
wonderful  delivery  from  all  perils  of  land 
and  sea.  Ere  long  the  last  sounds  of  the 
organ  reverberated  through  the  vaults,  but 
the  friendless  being  still  knelt  wholly  sunk- 
en in  prayer,  when  a  gruff  voice  aroused 
hirn  from  his  meditation,  with  the  words : 
"Friend!  it  is  time  to  go.  You  seem  very 
unhappy,"  added   the   old  man,  as  he   se- 


cured the  door.  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  one  of 
Fortune's  favorites,"  replied  Frohberger. 
"  Robbers  by  land  and  by  sea  have  brought 
me  to  such  a  strait  that  I  know  not  how  to 
still  my  hunger,  nor  where  to  lay  my  head." 
"Very  likely!"  continued  the  old  man; 
"meanwhile,  hear  my  proposal.  lam  organ- 
ist to  this  church  and  to  the  court,  and  if 
you  will  serve  me  by  blowing  the  bellows,  I 
will  feed  and  clothe  you."  Filled  w'th  joy- 
ful hopes,  Frohberger  assented  to  the  well- 
meant  offer  and  forthwith  entered  upon  his 
lowly  occupation,  awaiting  with  longing  the 
moment  when,  without  forfeiting  the  favor 
of  his  patron,  he  should  be  able  to  emerge 
from  his  obscurity.  Now  on  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  II  to  Cath- 
erine of  Portugal,  Frohberger  betook  him- 
self to  the  royal  palace  in  order  again  to 
occupy  his  humiliating  position.  But,  daz- 
zled by  all  of  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
there  displayed,  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
he  forgot  to  attend  to  the  bellows,  and  just 
as  the  organist  was  lost  in  a  highest  flight  of 
imagination,  the  tones  suddenly  failed  un- 
der his  fingers.  The  unexpected  pause  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  Burning  with 
rage,  the  organist  rushed  towards  Frohber- 
ger, heaped  all  manner  of  insults  upon  him, 
maltreated  him,  even,  and  finally  withdrew 
into  an  adjacent  apartment.  Frohberger 
made  a  hasty  resolve ;  he  filled  the  bellows 
with  wind,  and  then  seating  himself  at  the 
organ,  drew  the  attention  of  all  towards 
himself  by  a  few  striking  dissonances  and 
daringly  resolved  harmonies.  One  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  who  had  formerly  been 
in  Vienna,  fancied  that  in  the  playing  of  the 
new  organist  who  so  unexpectedly  came  for- 
ward, she  recognized  her  former  master 
Frohberger.  He  was  at  once  called,  and 
falling  at  the  feet  of  the  king  communicated 
to  him  his  strange  fortunes.  The  king 
kindly  bade  him  arise ;  a  harpsichord  was 
brought,  and  for  over  an  hour  the  whole 
court  listened  to  the  fiery  phantasies  of  the 
artist  who  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared  to 
contribute  to  the  festivities.  Charles  II., 
awarded  him  the  chain  he  wore  around  his 
own  jiecki  and  J^o.m,  no.\y.  on  Frohberger 
was  the  hero  of  the  day,  an'd"th"e  favorite  of 
all  the  nobility  of  th'e'  kingdom.  Finally,  he 
left  England,  richly  laden  with  presents,  to 
return  to  the  court  at  Vienna.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  his  long  absence  and  calumnies 
of  all  kinds,  he  had  fallen  into  such  disfavor, 
that  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  appear  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  emperor.  Disheart- 
ened and  indignant  at  this  he  demanded  his 
dismissal,  which  was  at  once  drawn  up  for 
him,  although  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner. He  then  betook  himself  to  Mayence, 
where  in  the  greatest  affluence,  but  in  ill- 
humor  with  himself  and  all  the  world,  he 
led  a  sad  life,  ending  his  days  in  1695  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years. — C.  F.  Weitzmann. 


MUSIC    IN    GERMANY. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Italian  employs 
music  in  love,  and  the  Frenchman  in  soci- 
ety; but  that  the  German  cultivates  it  as  a 
science.  This  might  perhaps  better  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows:  the  Italian  is  a  singer, 
the  Frenchman  a  virtuoso,  the  German — a 
musician !  The  German  has  a  right  to  be 
designated  exclusively  as  "musician,"  for 
of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  loves  music 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a  means  simply 
to  delight,  or  to  attain  money  or  notoriety; 
but  instead,  because  it  is  a  divinely  beauti- 
ful art  which  he  reveres,  and  which  if  he 
yields  himself  up  to  its  service,  will  be  all  in 
all  to  him. — Richard  Wagner. 

HARMONY. 

Among  composers,  he  alone  penetrates 
the  mysteries  of  harmony,  who  by  them  is 
capable  of  working  upon  human  tempera- 
ment. To  him  the  numerical  proportions, 
which  to  the  grammatist  without  genius  re- 
main only  lifeless  and  rigid  mathematical 
problems,  are  magical  preparations  from 
which  he  causes  a  world  of  enchantment  to 
arise. — E.  F.  A.  Hoffmann. 

SELF-RELIANCE   AND  COURAGE. 

Self-reliance  and  courage  are  special  arts 
within  art.  Within  his  four  walls  the  artist 
should  be  modest  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  most  conscientiously  diligent ;  but  tow- 
ards the  public  he  must  display  courage — 
nay,  even  a  little  gay  boldness,  and  the  fair 
one  will  immediately  yield. — R.  Schumann. 

MUSICAL  LAWS. 

Art,  like  all  powers,  has  its  laws  of  pro- 
priety, its  etiquette;  and  even  they  to  whom 
the  understanding  of  its  more  profound  sig- 
nificance has  been  disclosed,  must  deport 
themselves  according  to  those  laws,  paying 
them  respectful  attention. — Franz  Liszt. 

CRITICISM. 
Criticism  is  a  species  of  art-production. 
But  it  can  never  be  beautiful  when  the  final 
impression  left  by  it  is  simply  that  of  nega- 
tion.— Joachim  Raff. 

MUSIC  UNIQUE  AS  AN  ART. 

That  we  have  been  compelled  to  deviate 
from  the  scale  of  tones  given  by  Nature,  in 
order  to  attaio  to  our  present  wealth  of 
harmony,  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree  and  almost  disquieting.  For, 
without  our  tempered  system  of  tones  we 
should  be  restricted  to  the  nearest  related 
keys,  and  must  wholly  renounce  enharmo- 
nic transformations — the  haul  gaiit  of  mod- 
ern harmony.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  through  this  deviation  from  Nature  that 
music  first  becomes  elevated  to  an  art ;  and 
this,  while  all  other  arts  must  rest  content 
with  the  copying  of  Nature,  imitating  Na- 
ture in  all  details  even  when  they  ideal- 
ize.— Spohr. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 


1  MUSICAL  EXPRE 

iAM  inclined  to  believe 
nicative  powers  of  mu 
habitually  underrated. 


MUSICAL  EXPRESSION. 

ve  that  the  commu- 
musical  sounds  are 
They  deserve 
0'  passing  allusion  here  in  connection  with 
landscape-painting,  because  music,  like 
landscape  art,  is  not  strictly  what  is  called 
an  intellectual  pursuit,  and  is  held  in  ex- 
ceedingly low  estimation  by  all  who  are  in- 
sensible to  it.  But  may  not  these  vague 
musical  expressions  of  thought  and  feeling 
be  the  only  expression  possible  for  //lose 
thoughts  and  //losf  fef'lings?  I  have  often 
felt  whilst  listening  to  great  music  that 
something  was  thereby  communicated  to 
me  which  could  not  reach  me  through  any 
other  channel.  Literary  expression  is  no 
doubt  more  practical  and  positive;  but  are 
we  quite  sure  that  it  is  higher,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  more  definite  ?  The  same  nar- 
row spirit  of  classification  which  roughly 
sets  down  landscape  as  unmeaning,  would 
put  music  below  poetry ;  but  the  more  we 
understand  it,  the  more  embarrassing  it  ap- 
pears to  settle  its  place.  It  may.be  that  mu- 
sic expresses  aspirations  that  words  can  not 
express,  and  these  aspirations  may  very 
possibly  be  higher  than  those  we  utter  ver- 
bally.— Hamerton. 

CONDITIONS  OF  /ESTHETIC  PLEASURE. 

The  requirements  for  harmony,  for  subor- 
dination, and  for  proportion — the  demand 
for  a  variety  sufficient  to  prevent  monotony, 
but  not  a  variety  which  too  much  distracts 
the  attention,  niay  be  regarded  as  all  im- 
plied by  the  principle  that  many  elements 
of  perceptive  faculty  must  be  called  into 
play,  while  none  are  over-exerted :  there 
must  be  a  great  body  of  the  feeling  arising 
from  their  moderate  action,  without  the  de- 
duction of  any  pain  from  extreme  action. 
The  pleasure  excited  by  sequences  of  sounds, 
such  as  form  musical  phrases  and  cadences, 
though  not  mainly  due  to  this  cause,  is 
partly  due  to  it.  Song  differs  from  speech 
by  using  a  much  wider  range  of  tones,  and 
so  exercising  many  auditory  agents  in  suc- 
cession ;  not  over-taxing  any  one  in  the 
way  that  monotonous  speech  over-taxes  it. 
The  like  holds  in  respect  to  variations  of 
strength.  To  be  artistic,  that  is,  to  excite 
the  feeling  of  beauty  effectually,  the  notes 
must  not  be  all  for/f  or  all  piano ;  and  the 
execution  is  the  finer  the  more  numerous 
the  gradations — supposing  these  are  such  as 
to  satisfy  other  requirements.  So  is  it  too 
with  contrasts  in  emphasis,  with  rhythm, 
and  with  timb>r.  Due  regard  being  paid  to 
meaning,  the  rendering  is  the  better  the 
more  heterogeneous  it  is;  and,  other  things 
equal,  its  greater  heterogenity  implies 
greater  variety  of  excitements  in  the  percip- 
ient, and  avoidance  of  that  over-excitement 
of  some  perceptive  agency  which  uniformity 
implies. — Herbert  Spencer. 


THE  ORGAN   IN   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

I  was  weary  with  wandering,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  myself  by  a  monument.  The 
sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from 
the  abbey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and 
then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest  re- 
peating the  evening  service,  and  the  faint 
responses  of  the  choir ;  these  paused  for  a 
time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  stillness, 
the  desertion,  and  obscurity  that  were  grad- 
ually prevailing  around,  gave  a  deeper  and 
more  solemn  interest  to  the  place: 

For  in  ihe  silent  grave  no  conversation, 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel— nothing's  heard. 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust  and  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep  laboring  or- 
gan burst  upon  the  ear,  falling  with  doubled 
and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it 
were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do 
their  volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this 
mighty  building!  With  what  pomp  dothey 
swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe 
their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of 
death,  and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal ! 
— And  now  they  rise  in  triumphant  accla- 
mation, heaving  higher  and  higher  their 
accordant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound. 
— And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices 
of  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of 
melody;  they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  along 
the  roof,  and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty 
vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again 
the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thund- 
ers, compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling 
it  forth  upon  the  soul.  What  long-drawn 
cadences!  What  solemn  sweeping  con- 
cords! It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and 
powerful — it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems 
to  jar  the  very  walls — the  ear  is  stunned — 
the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it 
is  winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising 
from  the  earth  to  heaven — the  very  soul 
seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on 
this  swelling  tide  o(  harmony  ! — Irvixg. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  MUSIC  TO  SADNESS. 

All  music,  asserts  Madam  de  Stael,  even 
if  its  occasion  be  a  gay  one,  renders  us  pen- 
sive. Oligjiiii  jp«4fi|<ff'««i«i  <^\i^\W^\ 
has  noted  oft,—     ,jys,c  OePARTMeNl 


"That  eyes,  that  have  kept  dry  their  cups  of  tears. 
The  moment  they  were  touch'd  by  music's  fingers. 
Trembled,  brimful." 

And  her  companion  expounds  to  her  the 
philosophy  of  the  problem,  much  as  Shaks- 
peare's  Lorenzo  does  with  Jessica's;  "  It  is 
the  meeting,  love,  of  beauty  so  divine  with 
earth  so  weak."  Archdeacon  Hare  haseven 
declared  that,  after  listening  to  very  fine 
music,  it  appears  one  of  the  hardest  of 
problems,  how  the  delights  of  heaven  can 
be  so  attempered  to  our  perceptions,  as  to 
become  endurable  for  their  pain. 

All  attention,  may  be  said  to  imply  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  earnestness,  and  ajl  earnest- 


ness has  a  mixture  of  seriousness  ;  yet  seri- 
ousness is  not  the  prevailing  character  of 
attention  in  all  instances,  for  we  are  attent- 
ive to  fine  music,  whatever  its  character ; 
and  sometimes  it  makes  us  cheerful,  even 
mirthful.  And  yet,  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  midst  of  any  of  this  music, 
even  of  the  most  light  and  joyous,  our  eyes 
shall  sometimes  fill  with  tears.  How  is  this? 
The  reason  surely  is,  as  Leontius,  not  Lo- 
renzo, takes  it,  that  we  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  the  fugitive  and  perishing  nature 
of  all  sweet  things, — of  beauty,  of  youth,  of 
life, — of  all  those  fair  shows  of  the  world,  of 
which  music  seems  to  be  the  voice,  and  of 
whose  transitory  nature  it  reminds  us  most 
when  it  is  most  beautiful,  because  it  is  then 
that  we  most  regret  our  mortality.  Behind 
every  scale  in  music,  as  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's foremost  writers  pens  it, — be  that 
music  the  gayest  and  cheeriest,  or  the  grand- 
est, the  most  triumphant, — lies  its  dark  rel- 
ative minor;  the  notes  are  the  same,  but 
the  change  of  a  semitone  changes  all  to 
gloom  ;  "  all  our  gayest  hours  are  tunes  that 
have  a  modulation  into  these  dreary  keys 
ever  possible;  at  any  moment  the  key-note 
may  be  struck."  All  sweet  moods,  to  apply 
a  line  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,^ 

"  Throw  out  such  little  shadows  of  themselves," 

leave  such  regrets  behind." — F.  Jayco.x. 

FRITHIOFS  RELENTING. 

Two  by  two,  in  solemn  procession,  walk 
the  twelve  virgins,  did  in  garments  of  sil- 
ver tissue,  with  roses  upon  their  cheeks,  and 
roses  in  their  innocent  hearts.  They  sing 
a  solemn  song  of  Balder,  how  much  beloved 
he  was  by  all  that  lived,  and  how  he  fell,  by 
Hoder's  arrow  slain,  and  earth  and  sea  and 
heaven  wept.  And  the  sound  of  the  song 
is  not  like  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  but 
like  the  tones  which  come  from  the  halls  of 
the  gods;  like  the  thoughts  of  a  maiden 
dreaming  of  her  lo.ver,  when  the  nightin- 
gale is  singing  in  the  midnight  stillness,  and 
the  moon  shines  over  the  beech-trees  of  the 
North.  Frithiof  listens  to  the  song ;  and  as 
he  listens,  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  and 
J^jjiAtt  hate  melt  within  him,  as  the  icy 
breast-plate  melts  from  the  bosom  of  the 
fields  when  the  sun  shines  in  spring. — Long- 
fellow. 

tom  moore  as  a  singer. 

The  effect  of  his  singing  is  only  equalled 
by  the  beauty  of  his  own  words.  It  is  a 
kind  of  admirable  recitative,  in  which  every 
shade  of  thought  is  syllabled  and  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song  goes 
through  your  blood,  warming  you  to  the 
very  eyelids,  and  starting  your  tears,  if  you 
have  soul  or  sense  in  you.  If  the  burden  of 
it  answered  by  chance  to  a  secret  in  the 
bosom  of  the  listener,  J  should  think  that 
the  heart  would  break  with  it. — N.  P.  Wil- 
lis. 
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Foreign   Notes. 


— Thepi.inist  Gustav  Sailer,  formerly  in  America 

— Adelina  P;ilti  made  her  first  appearance  last  s 
son  in  Moscow  in  "  Sonnanibula." 

—  Lucca  began  an  engagement  at  the  Vienn 
comic  opera  in  November,  receiving  1,000  florin 
night. 

—  Anna  Mehlig  played  Rubinstein's  fourth 
for  pianofurtc  and  orchestra,  with  brilliant  success  at 
Stuttgart. 

—A  (airy  melodrama,  with  music  by  Schubert,  first 
produced  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  revived  at  a  Vi- 

— Archbishop  Manning  is  said  to  be  endeavoring  to 
aboli.h  all  mu^ic  in  his  churches  except  the  pure 
Gregorian  chants. 

—Minnie  Hauck  is  singing  at  the  Royal  opera  in 
r.erlin,  where  cfT./rls  are  being  made  to  retain  her  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Lu..ca. 

—Gerhard  l!rciining,  a  member  of  the  family  of  that 
nanre  with  which  lieelhoven' was  intimate,  has  pub- 
lished, in   Vienna,  his  youthful   reminiscences  of  the 

—Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  was  recently  decorated 
with  the  orders  of  Wasa  and  of  the  Italian  Crown,  has 
now  received  from  tile  Emperor  of  Austria  the  Com- 
mander's Cross  of  the  order  of  Franz  Joseph. 

—"The  liohemian  Cirl"has  been  produced  at  the 
London  Philharmonic  'Ihealre,  formerly  devoted  to 
opera  bouirc,  w'ith  great  success.  Mr.  Nordblom  sang 
-Thaddeus."     Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  is  writing  a  comic 

—The  new  Valentines.  Hardly  had  Patti  appeared 
in  Paris  as  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots  before  her 
blonde  rival,  Nilsson  determined  to  essay  the  same 
role;  not  however  in  Pans,  but  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Patii's  effort  was  not  considered  a  success.  Concern- 
ing Nilsson's  performance  no  reports  ha\e  reached  us 
as  yet. 

— Nils.son  has  broken  off  negotiations  for  a  season  at 
the  Royal  opera  in  Vienna,  by  flatly  refusing  to  sing 
in  the  German  language.  It  is  not  lung  since  she  de- 
clined, as  the  wife  of  a  Frenchman,  10  sing  on  German 
soil.  She  now  appears  willing  to  sing  there  in  Italian  ; 
but  the  director  stipulated  that  only  the  German 
language  should  be  used.  The  singer  was  to  receive 
5,000  francs  an  evening. 

—The  new  Paris  opera  house  will,  says  the  London 
Graphic,  have  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  not  embracing  the 
whole  scale,  but  giving  those  notes  required  in  the 
most  popular  operas,  and  as  the  Huguenots' "  Rob- 
ert  the  Devil,"  "  Der  Freischutz,"  etc.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  bells  will  equal  their  height;  they  will  be 
cast  of  seventy-eight  parts  of  red  copper,  and  twenty- 
two  of  tin,  and  will  bear  no  inscription  except  the 
name  of  the  founder  and  the  note  they  give  forth. 

—The  Kingof  Bavarit  has  undertaken  to  defray  the 
cost  of  ornamenting  the  facade  of  Richard  VV.agner's 
residence  at  Bayreiith  wiih  .igraffiti.  This  front  of 
the  building  forms  a  rotundo,  and  ihe  historical  painter 
Krauss  has  decorated  it  with  a  grand  allegory,  partly 
borrowed  from  the  "  Nibeluugen  Lied."  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  figure  of  Wodin,  as  the  personification  of  Ger- 
man Mythology,  represented  as  a  traveler,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  two  ravens.  On  the  right  is  seen 
'I'ragedy,  and  on  the  left  Music,  with  the  young  Sieg- 
fried, as  types  of  the  works  of  art  of  the  future. 

—Hans  von  Dulow  has  been  tendered  the  position  of 
musical  director  of  the  Royal  opera  at  Vienna  ;  but  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the  declaration  of  the 

L'llman  for  .t  series  of  concerts  in  America  in  1B76. 
Von  Bulow  writes  concerning  his  health:  "Things 
went  so  ultra-miscrahle  with  me  List  summer  in 
Thuringia,  that  I  feared  that  I  saw  myself  ripening 
for  the  worms  and  one  of  PoliTs  necrological  nonces. 
But  cold  waier  li.is  set  mc  on  my  feet  again.  The 
Anabaptists  were  very  rational  folks  af.er  all- dis 
cnised  hydropalliists,  that's  all.  In  the  'Prophet' 
by  Mc\erbeer  this  is  ingeniously  played  upon;  but 
too  delicately  to  be  understood  Uy  every  opera-goer." 


American    Notes. 

—Miss  Clara  Doria,  the  singer,  is  going  to  England. 

—Jules  E.  Perkins,  one  of  AnierJca's  best  bassos, 
died  last  month  in  London. 

—Max  Pinner,  a  young  American  pianist,  has  re- 
cently created  a/(,^w  in  Rome. 

— Adalaide  Phillips,  with  her  opera  troupe,  when 
last  heard  fiom,  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

—Mile.  Di  Murska,  Mme.  Carreno-Sauret,  Feranti, 
Sanret,  and  Braga  have  visited  Sav.innah,  Ga.,  on 
their  tour  through  the  South. 

The  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  last  subsbription  concert  by  an  ex- 
cellent performance  of  Liszt's  '■  Tasso." 

— It  seems  to  have  been  pretty  definitely  ascertained 
that  the  first  printed  book  on  this  continent  was  by 
Cromberger,  in  Mexico,  in  1544.  The  first  book  in 
our  own  territory  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  priiKed  in 
1640,  a:  Cambridge,  by  Stephen  Daye. 

—A  profound  impression  was  made  by  Hoffmann's 
gorgeously-wrought  Frilhiof  symphony,  played  at 
Thomas'  last  N.  Y.  Symphony  Soiree.  Schumann, 
Liszt,  and  Wagner  are  the  sources  of  the  composer's 
inspiration;  but  his  invention  displays  judgment  and 
well-sustained  flow. 

—Mme.  M.  Schiller's  recent  interpretation  of  Rars 
new  concerto,  (piano-forle  and  orchestra)  was  a  rare 
treat  even'for  New  York.  The  lady  capjivated  alike 
by  the  exquisite  finish  of  her  playing,  and  by  her  un- 
assuming and  modest  deportment  on  the  stage. 

■  -Balfe's  Talismnn  was  brought  out  in  New  York. 
February  to,  by  the  Kellogg  opera  troupe,  in  a  man- 
ler  highly  gratifying  to  those  music-lovers  whose  ar- 
tistic aspirations  are  most  satisfactorily  realized  in  the 
ballad  style.  Costumes  were  brilliant  .-.nd  the  tab- 
leaux effective. 

—In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bonawit/,  the  pianist 
and  composer,  has  recently  (Dec.  3d)  brought  out  n 
second  opera,  Ostralenka,  of  which  both  libretto  and 
music  are  by  himself.  Local  critics  speak  highly  of 
the  work  as  being  a  marked  advance  upon  the  Bride 
of  Messina  by  the  same  composer,  which  was  success- 
fully produced  in  the  same  city  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

—Ruth  and  N.-iomi,  a  Scriptural  Idylle.  for  soli, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  the  latest  composition  of  Dr.  L. 
Dararosch,  was  performed  in  New  York  February  22. 
by  the  Oratorio  Society  of  w"hich  the  composer  is   the 

way  worthy  of  the  eminent  artist.  Schubert's  Grand 
Mass  in  E  flat,  given  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
formed  the  principal  number  of  tlic  unusually  inter- 
esting programme. 

—The  Kellogg  English  Opera  Company,  under  man- 
agement of  Mr.  C.  D.  Hess,  opened  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York,  Jan.  25th.  Musi,  al  director,  Mr. 
A.  Predigam,  for  six  years  conductor  Sf  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris.  The  repertory  comprises  the  Hugue- 
nots, Faust,  Travatorc,  Martha,  Lucia,  Frnani, 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  Don  Giovanni,  Bohemian 
Girl,  Marri.igc  of  Figaro,  Maritana  and  Der  Frels- 
chutz.  Crown  Diamonds,  Crispino,  Rose  of  Castile, 
Lily  of  Kilarney.  Mignon,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  The  Tal- 

— The  "Grand"  and  "  N.  V."  conservatories  of 
New  York  city  have  become  involved  iu  acompetitivc 
struggle  for  supremacy  which  is  elevating  them,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  from  the  level  of  mere  specu- 
lative  enterprises,  up  to  that  of  Institutes  for  the  di  - 
fusion  of  genuine  artistic  knowledge.  The  N.  Y. 
Conservatory  is  to  give  performances  of  grand  opera 
by  its  pupils,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  under  direc- 
tion of  Max  Maietzck;  while  its  competit.ir  takes  the 
less  showy,  but  perhaps  more   praiseworthy  course  of 

programmes  executed  by  its  able  corps  of  professors, 
and  lectures  on  different  musical  subjects,  the  lasl 
one  given  having  been  on  orcheslration  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bristow  of  the  PhiUiarmouic  Society. 
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—The  key  to  an  uncertain  gate— Whis-key. 

—One  of  our  prima  donnas  has  a  falsetto'  teeth. 

— Wagner  is  the  first  composer  to  beat  the  hand  or- 
gans. 

—Miss  Carey  says  she  is  engaged  to  Max  Strakosch, 
but  that  is  a  musical  engagement  pure  and  simple — or 
rather  not  simple. 

— Some  of  the  leading  theaters  in  Germany  propose 
to  put  a  slop  to  the  system  of  recalls  and  of  throwing 
bouquets  and  wreaths  on  the  stage  during  the  progress 
of  an  opera  or  a  play. 

— A  little  girl  four-year  old  created  a  ripple  by  re- 
marking to  the  teacher  of  her  Sunday-school  class: 
"Our  dog's  dead.  I  bet  the  angels  was  scared  when 
they   see   him    coming   up   the   walk.     He's    cross   to 

— Baudy,  the  decorator  of  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Paris,  was  ^aJly  bothered  for  an  idea  by  which  to  rep- 
resent the  "Music  of  England"  emblematically  in 
his  frescoes.  He  painted  finally  three  little  genii. 
One  carried  the  Irish  harp,  the  other  the  Scotch  bag- 
pipes, and  the  third  paid  the  two  first  for  playing,  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  he  understood  the  music  ;  so  says  a 
French  wag. 
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la  Be 


ski  I  There's  such 
color  in  your  Fortissimoes  !"  Second  Lovely  Being: 
"  Such  roundness  of  modeling  in  your  Pianissimoes  !  !" 
Third  Lovely  Being;  "Such  perspective  in  your 
Crescendoes!  I  I"  Fourth  Lovely  Being:  "Such 
chiaro.scuro  in  your  Diminuendoes !  !  I  !"  Fifth  Love- 
ly Being:  "Such  anatomy  in  your  Legatoes  !  111!" 
etc..  etc.,  etc.  [Clever  pianist  is  bewildered,  but  not 
displeased.] 

—Writing  about  opera  bouffe  in  London,  M.  D. 
Conway  says  that,  while  I.ecoq  reigns  supreme  at 
three  theatres,  Offenbach  still  rules  the  destinies  of 
the  Alhambra,  that  nightly  displays  more  beauty  than 
ever  haunted  the  Moorish  pal.ace  of  Ibnu  I'Ahmar. 
By  the  side  of  "  Dick  Whiltington  and  his  Cat"  the 
splendor  and  limbs  of  the  "  Black  Crook  "  grow  pale  ; 
and  Leicester  square  is  crowded  nightly  by  eager  ad- 
mirers of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  dazzling  spec- 
tacles ever  exhibited  upon  any  stage.  It  is  not  so  much 
Offenbach,  however,  as  it  is  woman  ;  and  very  much 
woman  there  is,  too-mermaids,  as  Hans  Brcitman 
says,  "mil  nottings  on."  Even  "  Le  Koi  Carotle" 
was  not  possessed  of  such  barbaric  beauty  and  luxu- 
rious tone.  And  then  the  Catl"  It  is  not  every  cat 
that  can  seize  its  tail  in  its  right  paw  and  dance  a  jig. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  knowing  cat ;  it  has  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  scratching  the  ankles  of  ballet  girls. 

—Describing  a  Mexican  ball  a  writer  says:  "The 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  is  at  high  pressure.  The 
dancers  are  swinging,  surging,  and  spinning  through 
the  Spanish  dance.  Ei  erybody  who  can  find  a  part- 
ner and  place  on  the  floor— there  are  many  who  can 
not  find  the  latter— is  dancing.  It  is  a  gay.  a  brilliant 
scene.  All  is  going  as  merrily  as  a  whole  chime  of 
marriage  bells,  when  a  deep  and  solemn  peal  from  the 
church  close  by  breaks  in  over  the  music,  the  laughter, 
and  the  dancing.  It  is  midnight!  It  is  the  Koche 
ISurna,  and  the  bell  summons  the  faithful  to  the  mid- 
night mass.  The  dancers  stop  as  if  they  were  pup- 
peis  moved  and  stilled  by  the  cunning  of  some  wire- 
pulling hand.  A  general  rush  is  m.,de  for  the  church. 
In  a  monienl  the  ballroom  is  empty.  The  church  is 
filled  as  instantaneously,  and  ihe  wildly-gay  dancers 
of  a  moment  ago  arc  now  kneeling,  hushed  and  down- 
beut,in  devotionalattltiides.  The  scene  is  impressive  ; 
the  bright  ball-toilets  contrasted  in  a 'dim  religious 
light,'  the   sudden    change  of  place   and  mood,  from 

a  stranger's  eye  with  thrilling  effect.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  the  daiicers  return  10  the  ball-room 
to  change  from  grave  to  gay  and  dance  ad  tibititm  till 
daylight." 


Words  by  ROCHESTER, 


Music  by  GEO.  W.  PERSLEY, 
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1^"  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agentB  aud  can- 
vassers in  another  cohimn.  Those  who  prefer  cash  com- 
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desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
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San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


CIRCULATION,   5,000. 


"ELAINE." 

Xo  other  work  of  art  has  ever  excited 
so  great  an  interest  in  this  city  as  the 
painting  "  Elaine,"  which  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition at  Snow  &  May's  Gallery,  No. 
21  Kearny  street.  Tliis  superb  painting 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Toby  E.  Rosenthal, 
of  San  Francisco,  while  in  Munich,  and 
is  illustrative  of  Alfred  Tennyson's  Idyl 
of  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine."  The  subject 
was  first  suggested  to  the  artist  in  1871, 
by  Mr.  Tibiircio  Parrott  of  this  city,  and 
two  years  of  hard  work  and  study  wei'e 
bestowed  u]ion  it.  Thf.  artist  adopted  as 
a  model,  Miss  Ilattie  Green  of  this  city, 
who  was  visiting  ihmich,  and  his  work 
is  so  delicate  that  tlie  most  experienced 
critics  have  failed  to  suggest  an  improve- 
ment.   . 

The  painting  was  recently  sold  by  Mr. 
Rosenthal  for  S3,500  to  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Johnson  of  this  city,  who  has  just 
brought  it  from  Europe,  and  by  her  kind 
permission  it  was  disi)layed  to  the  public 
by  Messrs.  Snow  &  Jlay  on  the  30th  of 
March  and  the  following  days  ;  until  on 
the  2d  instant  our  community  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the 
jiicture  had  been  stolen  during  the  previous 
night.  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Captain 
I.  W.  Lees  and  his  assistants  of  the  de- 
tective force,  the  picture  was  recovered 
in  an  obscure  house  in  this  city  on  the 
4th  instant  and  the  six  abductors  arrested. 
Since  then  the  picture  has  again  been 
on  exhibition  at  Snow  «fc  May's  and  has 


been  visited  each  day  by  thousands  of  our 
citizens. 

The  draped  body  of  Elaine  lies  uiion  a 
bier  overhung  with  a  canopy  of  richly 
embroidered  cloth,  and  the  bier  is  placed 
u]wn  a  barge  with  a  gilded  prow  and 
hung  round  with  garlands  of  roses.  A 
monk  steers  the  lioat  and  gazes  upon  her 
placid  features.  The  expression  is  as 
beautiful  and  natural  as  in  sleep,  while 
the  coloring  of  the  figures  and  drapery  is 
rich  and  contrasts  finely  with  tlie  twilight 
grey,  as  the  boat  moves  slowly  in  the  cur- 
rent. The  sjiectator  is  filled  with  sadness 
at  the  untimely  fate  of  Elaine  and  realizes 
the  conception  of  the  artist,  and  the 
language  of  the  poet : 

**  Then  rose  the  dumb  old  servitor,  and  the  dead 
Steer'd  by  the  dumb  went  upward  with  the  flood- 
In  her  right  hand  tlie  My.  in  her  left 
The  letter— all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down— 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear  featured  face 
Was  lovely,  fcr  she  did  nut  seem  as  dead 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho"  she  smiled." 

San  Francisco  is  justly  proud  of  the 
painting  and  the  artist ;  and  evervone  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  is 
now  engaged  on  a  large  picture,  national 
in    character,   for   the   Centennial  Expo- 

In  our  February  number  we  called 
the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the 
enlargement  of  our  store  and  other 
changes  we  were  making.  We  can 
now  announce  their  comjjletion  and 
point  with  pride  to  the  hafidsomesf 
7nusic  store  in  the  country.  These  fre- 
quent enlargements  are  due  to  the  kind 
patronage  of  the  public,  to  whom  we 
are  very  grateful.  Our  trade  has 
steadily  inci-eased  from  the  beginning, 
and  our  first  customers  are  still  our 
best  patrons.  The  purchasers  of  the 
Weber  Piano  are  multiplying  every 
week,  and  the  large  number  sold,  as 
well  as  their  great  durability,  has 
proved  our  best  advertisement.  The 
Sherman  &  Hyde  Piano,  though  less 
expensive  aud  not  as  well  known,  is 
making  many  friends.  Our  Sheet  Music 
Department  is  the  most  complete  of 
any  on  this  coast,  and  is  being  sujjplied 
dailj'  with  all  the  latest  novelties.  Our 
Music.\L  Review  is  growing  steadily  in 
public  favor,  aud  is  doing  much  to 
stimulate  musical  culture  throughout 
the  State.  We  have  made  arrangements 
to  largely  increase  our  stock  of  small 
musical  instruments,  strings,  etc.,  and 


shall  in  future  import  all  our  musical 
merchandise  direct.  Our  buyer  left  for 
Euro^je  April  1st,  and  will  select,  j^er- 
sonally,  all  our  goods  from  the  best 
factories.  Buying  in  large  quantities 
for  cash,  we  can  offer  our  customers  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  If  the 
friends  of  any  of  our  readers  desire  to 
imrchase  music  or  musical  instruments, 
ask  them  to  call  on  us  before  jiurchas- 
ing  elsewhere  and  they  will  be  sei-ved  to 
their  satisfaction.  Our  motto  (adojsted 
when  we  began  business)  was  to  sell 
only  such  merchandise  as  we  could 
recommend.  To  this  policy  we  pro- 
pose strictly  to  adhere,  having  found  it 
amply  remunerative. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  our 
friends  call  and  see  our  handsomely 
enlarged  aud  improved  Music  Rooms, 
and  also  invite  all  who  need  any  article 
in  the  music  trade  to  call  on  or  address 
our  publishers,  at  Jsos.  137  and  139 
Kearny  street,  corner  of  Sutter.  San 
Francisco. 

MISS    LITA    FABRAR. 

The  interesting  letters  of  our  London 
correspondent.  Miss  Lita  Farrar,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
and  have  been  highly  prized  by  them 
and  US  as  conveying  accurate  ideiis  of 
the  musical  entertainments  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Frequent  inquiries  have 
been  made  of  us  concerning  the  author 
of  these  letters,  wliich  we  are  glad  to 
answer. 

Miss  Farrar  is  a  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco aud  quite  young.  While  receiv- 
ing musical  instruction  in  this  city,  she 
displayed  such  remarkable  genius  that 
her  preceptor,  Mr.  Otto  Linden,  and 
other  friends,  advised  her  to  prosecute 
her  studies  at  the  Roj-al  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  This  counsel  was 
adopted,  and  in  June,  1872,  she  left  this 
city  for  London,  where  she  is  making 
great  progress  in  her  studies.  She  has 
made  several  public  appearances  for 
charitable  purjjoses,  and  has  been 
highly  commended  by  the  press.  The 
reports  of  her  proficiency  are  so  flatter-, 
ing  that  we  anticipate  for  her  a  future 
eminence  in  the  musical  world,  and  be- 
lieve that  San  Francisco  will  yet  be 
proud  of  her  ability  and  culture.  Jliss 
Farrar  has  our  thanks  for  the  excellent 
letters  with  which  the  JIisical  Er.viF.w 
is  favored. 
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(For  the  Musical  Review.] 
A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION. 


The  thouaanda  of  readers  of  the  MrsicAL 
Review  and  rausic-Ioving  people  in  general, 
will,  I  trust,  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  this 
article,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
n\cnta  of  the  age : 

That  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  that  the 
inventive  genius  of  this  century  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  all  branches  of  science  and  in  their 
practical  application  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man industry,  the  most  casual  observer  cannot 
fail  to  notice.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  E.  (jray, 
of  Chicago,  invented  an  instrument  called  the 
"Telephone,"  by  which  to  telegraph  musical 
sounds   from   one  end  of  the  telegraph  to  the 


THE    UTE  STERNDALE  BENNETT. 

The  musical  circles  of  Europe  are  in 

moiu-ning  over  the  death  of  Sir  "William 

Sterndale   Bennett,    Principal   of    the 

Royal    Academ}'  of   JIusic  in  London, 

which  occurred  February  1st.     We  are 

indebted  to  the  London  Musical  World 

for  the  particulars  of   his  decease,   as 

well  as  for  a  historical  sketch  of  this 

distinguished   musician.     Mr.    Bennett 

■was  born  April  16th,  1810,  was  the  son 

of  an   organist  in  Sheffield,    England, 

and  received  his  education  at  the  Rojal 

Acadeni}'.     He  was  equally  celebrated 

for  the    brilliancy    of   his   compositions  [  o,her.     He  exhibited  the  powers  of  his  instr 

and  for  the  beauty  of  his  execution  as 

a  pianist.     As  a  teacher  he  was   thor- 
ough in  discipline,  and  yet  wonderfully 

genial  in  his    manners,    and    won    the 

love  and  esteem  of  all  his  pupils. 

With  such  a  rare  combination  of  ex- 
cellences, it  is  not  surprising  that  he 

received  the  highest  honors,  becoming 

finally  the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  his  education  com- 
menced. His  personal  worth  and  noble 
qualities  won  him  the  esteem  of  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann  and  other  great 
German  compo.sers,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  countrymen.  The  European  mu- 
sical journals  abound  in  encomiums 
upon  Mr.  Bennett's  character  and  abil- 
ity, and  our  London  correspondent. 
Miss  Lita  Farrar,  makes  interesting 
allusions  to  him  in  her  letters.  A 
memorial  in  his  honor,  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  been  pro- 
posed. 


Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we 
received  the  following  interesting  arti- 
cle from  our  friend  Mr.  Shrafl.  for 
which  we  gladly  make  room.  We  fully 
concur  with  our  correspondent  in  his 
view  of  the  importance  of  this  inven- 
tion. 


Music  AND  THE  Centenmal. — Au  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Centennial  Executive  Committee,  with 
reference  to  furnishing  music  at  the 
great  exposition.  There  are  three 
branches  representing  the  choral,  or- 
chestral and  band  departmi'nts,  and  a 
committc-e  from  each  with  fifteen  direct- 
ors of  the  Women's  Centennial  Associa- 
tion, comprise  the  board  of  govern- 
ment. 


ment  in  the  office  of  General  Stager  in  that 
city,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  professors 
and  scientific  men,  whilst  the  instrument  itself 
was  at  the  office  of  the  Western  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Company,  on  Kinzie  street,  just 
east  of  State  street,  about  a  mile  away,  where 
a  gentleman  at  a  given  hour  sat  down  to  it  and 
played  the  airs  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "Robin 
Adair,"  'Auld  Lang  Syne,''  "  Coming  Through 
the  Rye,  &o.,  &c.  And  to  enjoy  this  musical 
performance,  these  gentlemen  were  invited  to 
General  Stager's  room  in  the  Union  Building. 
After  Mr.  Gray  had  explained  the  nature  of  the 
sound-producing  instrjiment  a  mile  off,  hexiaUed 
their  attention  to  the  "  Recerving.Instr.ument," 
by  means  of  which  he  proposed  to  bring  the 
far-off  music  within  the  hearing  of  all  in  the 
room.  There  were  two — one  a  sounding  box 
made  in  wood,  perforated  on  one  side,  about  16 
inches  in  length  and  4  inches  in  height  and 
breadth,  with  an  electric  magnet  placed  upon 
its  \ipper  surface  ;  the  other  an  ordinary  violin 
with  a  metallic  plate  stretched  across  on  a  bridge 
in  lieu  of  the  four  strings. 

After  this  explanation,  the  General  connected 
the  wire  leading  into  the  room  from  Kinzie 
street  with  the  elcotro-magnet  on  the  sounding 
box,  and  telegraphed  to  the  instrumentalist  at 
the  works  to  begin  playing.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  sounding  box  began  to  evoke  sweetly  and 
very  sonorously  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
followed  shortly  by  others.  The  effect  upon 
the  audience  was  striking.  The  inventor  ex- 
plained to  them  further  that  the  sound  was  pro- 
duced at  the  other  end  of  the  line  by  an  instru- 
ment  fitted  with  keys  which,  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  current,  underwent  a  certain 
number  of  vibrations  which,  according  to  the 
number  each  key  achieved,  provided  its  note, 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  higher  keys 
being,  of  cour.se,  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
lower.  The  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
achieved  by  the  key  in  the  "  Telephone  "  was 
reproduced  in  the  electric  coil  on  top  of  the 
sounding  box  which,  sympathetically  vibrating, 
sounded  the  note.  After  a  number  of  curious 
tests  were  made  with  the  instrument  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  those  gentlemen,  they  all  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  and  their  conviction 
that,  practically  applied,  the  results  of  this  in- 
vention  would    become    of    great   commercial 


importance.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Mr. 
Gray  with  a  reporter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
at  the  Western  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's office,  he  explained  the  "Telephone  " 
and  its  powers  in  language,  the  substance  of 
which  I  will  give  abbreviated,  in  order  not  to 
tire  the  reader.  He  said  :  "  I  can  transmit  all 
the  common  chords  of  a  seven  octave  piano  along 
a  single  wire  at  the  same  time.  Again,  these 
harmonic  sounds  can  be  analyzed  at  the  receiv- 
ing encL  on  instruments,  each  of  which  selects 
its  own  peculiar  note,  and  rejects  all  others. 
Thus  one  wire  can  easily  be  employed  by  at 
le.ist  twenty-two  different  sending  and  twenty- 
two  different  receiving  operators." 

Reporter  —  Well,  twenty-two  messages  at 
once  is  a  good  number.     How  will  it  work  ? 

Mr.  G. — We  will  see  that  in  a  minute. 

Reporter — Does  the  length  of  line  make  any 
difft?rence  ? 

Mr.  G.— Of  cour.se;  the  longer  the  wire,  the 
larger  the  battery  required  ;  but  the  sound  is 
carried  over  any  length  of  wire  which  is  elec- 
trified from  a  sufficiently  strong  battery.  At  a 
future  day  we  intend  to  make  experiments  with 
the  European  cable. 

After  Mr.  Gray  had  not  only  fully  explained, 
but  demonstrated  the  fact  that  each  sound  will 
select  its  own  peculiar  note,  no  matter  how 
many  are  telegraphed  over  one  wire  at  the  same 
time,  the  reporter  left,  fully  satisfied  that  it  can 
be  done. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 

Are  you  deficient  in  taste?  Read  the 
best  English  poets,  such  as  Gray,  Pope 
and  Thomson,  Cowper  and  Coleridge, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  imagination  ? 
Read  Milton  and  Akenside  and  Burke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  power  of  reason? 
Read  Chillingworth,  and  Bacon  and 
Locke. 

Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and 
good  sense  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  ?    Read  Franklin. 

Are  you  deficient  in  sensibility  ? 
Read  Goethe  and  McKenzie. 

Are  you  deficient  in  vigor  of  style  ? 
Read  Junius  and  Fox. 

Are  you  deficient  in  political  knowl- 
edge? Read  Moutesque,  the  Federalist, 
Webster  and  Calhoun. 

Are  you  deficient  in  patriotism  ? 
Read  Demosthenes  and  the  "Life  of 
W'ashington." 

Are  you  deficient  in  conscience  ? 
Read  some  of  President  Edward's 
works. 

Are  you  deficient  in  piety?  Read  the 
Bible. 

No  man  is  so  foolish  but  he  may  give 
another  good  counsel  sometimes,  and  no 
man  so  wise  but  lie  may  easily  err,  if  he 
takes  no  other  counsel  tlian  his  own.  He 
that  was  tauglit  only  by  himself  had  a 
tool  for  a  master. — ISen  Johnson. 


Sherman  &•  j4ydes    Musical   Review. 


THE  FIRST  VIOLET. 


A  little  blue  flower  ii:is  openetl  its  eye, 
Awakeued  all  fresh  on  its  bed  : 

It  has  uo  perfume.  Dor  sweets  for  the  bee, 
Aud  modestly  bows  down  its  head. 

rnkissed  by  the  liaht  or  the  warmth  of  thi 

A  chilly  and  pale  little  thiuK. 
Just  peeping  to  see  if  the  winter  is  gone. 

Aud  catch  the  solt  breath  of  the  spring. 


t  of  the  way. 
iKh; 

of  the  da 


And  there  in  its  noob,  quite 
It  springs  where  uo  rival  ia  mgh  ; 

Though  hid  in  the  shade  from  the  gl: 
It  wins  a  soft  tint  from  the  sky. 

Neglected  among  the  gay  bowers  of  earth 
And  ofteii  denied  even  room. 

VncQltured  by  man.  who  sees  not  its  wor 
■Tis  Ood  who  invites  it  to  bl. 


is  an  astonishing  work  of  art.  The  public  have 
behaved  most  enthusiastically  over  the  noble 
Italian's  performances.  She  is  now  in  Boston 
and  will  move  westward  towards  the  close  of 
the  month. 

Aimee  is  again  installed  at  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre, the  establishment  presided  over  by  the 
two  most  remarkable  managers  of  either  an- 
cient or  modern  times — Messrs.  Maurice  (<rove 
and  C.  A.  Chizzola.  They  are  remarkable  be- 
cause of  their  extreme  youth,  unlimited  expe- 
rience  and   unbounded  pluck.     Voila  I     They 


THE  ART  OF  LISTENING  TO  MUSIC. 


'is  Ood  who  invites  it  to  bloom  !  ,_-.^^tliis  vear  managing,  besides  tlieir  theatre. 


nes  of  Madame  Ristori  in  America ; 
of  the  beautiful,  but  dramatically  unattractive, 
Mrs.  Rousby ;  of  the  Aimee  opera  bouffe 
troupe,  the  Soldeue  English  opera  boulle  com- 
pany and  another  French  opera  company. 

These  five  companies  they  keep  in  perpetual 
motion  on  a  circuit  reaching  from  Montreal  to 
Havana   and   San   Francisco.     The  telegraph 


jgroSlC  OePARTMENT 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gaming  cannot  be  more  fascinating  for  its 
votaries  than  Italian  opera  is  for  those  who 
have  undertaken  the  Sysiphan  task  of  estab- 
lishing it.  The  moth  and  the  candleHame  per- 
haps afford  a  better  parallel  to  the  case.  No 
amount  of  singing  will  scare  your  veteran  man-  |  *''"^^  ^"^  ""^'"  *"'' '°  "^>*™  unceasingly,  night 
agerfrom  the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  A  striking  I  ^"''  ^^y-  '^"'"^'"'  aggregate  business  this  sen. 
illustrationof  thetruthofall  thisisnow  tobe  I  ^°°  ^'"  l""f>ljably  foot  up  to  nearly  three- 
noted  in  the  case  of  Max  Maretf.ek,  who,  after    "f""'^"'*  °f  a  million  dollars.     If   times    were 

'  good  it  would  exceed  that  sum. 

Aimee  has  appeared  in  La  Jolie  Parfii- 
mcuse,  of  which  your  public  has  already  had 
a  taste. 

Weber  has  on  exhibition  a  pair  of  unique 


being  bankrupted  by  the  lyric  muse  times 
without  number,  and  having  been  annually 
immured  amid  his  own  unrealized  expectations, 
is  once  more  determined  to  wrestle  with  fate 
and  defy  disaster.     Max  is  all  grit  and  gristle. 

Trouble  is  no  more  serious  to  him  than  mis-  I  "P"glit  P'ano  fortes  that  provoke  general  ad- 
fortune  to  an  Irishman.  No  sooner  had  his  {  miration-  The  cases  are  finished  in  the  style 
cousin.   Max  Strakosch,  failed  than  Jfaretzek  !  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  match  the  furniture 


popped  up  from  the  oblivion  into  which  he 
had  sunk  last  year,  and  proclaimed  his  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  risky  business  at  the 
old  stand — the  Academy  of  Music — on  the 
strength  of  a  new  idea. 

The  "  new  idea  "  is  to  manufacture  prima 
donnas  out  of  domestic  talent,  instead  of  paying 
intolerable  prices  to  import  the  foreign  pro- 
duct. Max  has  reason  for  his  faith  in  the  ca- 
pabilities of  home  talent,  for  under  his  au- 
spices the  operatic  world  has  gained  such 
celebrities  as  .Adelina  Patti,  Clara  Louise  Kel- 
logg, Minnie  Hauck,  Jennie  Van  Zandt,  Jennie 
Landsmann  (of  San  Francisco),  and  many 
others.  He  is  now  about  to  upset  all  precedent 
in  the  system  of  Italian  opera,  by  opening  a 
season  with  three  debutants— Misses  Randall, 
Hofl'mann  and  Mohalbi.  The  first  two  are  New 
Yorkers,  and  the  third  is  a  Hartford  sample. 
He  will  also  bring  out  for  the  first  time  here 
Flotow's  delicious  opera  /,'  Omhra.  He  hai 
recruited  underhis  banner  Signers  Benfratelli, 
Tagliapietra  and  Fiorini,  whom  Strakosh  ira- 
jrorted  from  Paris  for  his  late  disastrous  cam- 
paign. They  are  good  artists,  especially  the 
baritone,  Tagliapietra.  who  is  young  and  hand- 
some, and  owns  a  vocal  bonanza.  The  whole 
com])any  will  cost  uo  more  per  night  than 
Nilsson  used  to  pocket  for  her  own  services' 
consequently  we  can  have  opera  at  e?ifnp 
prices,  viz. :  a  dollar  admission  and  a  small 
advance  for  reserved  seats.  Max  will  com 
mence  on  the  f>th,  and  proposes  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  spring  musical. 

Ristori  has  again  proved  herself  the  grand- 
ess  of  the  tragic  species.     Her  Lucrezia  Borgia  \ 


of  the  parlors  for  which  they  are  designed  to 
be  the  conspicuous  ornaments.  These  instru- 
ments are  valued  at  $1,500  each  and  are  made 
expressly  for  two  wealthy  partners  in  business 
Cleveland,  who  have  just  completed  two  man- 
sions exactly  alike  in  architecture  and  internal 
decorations. 

Barnum's  Hippodrome  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
Summer  Garden  and  Music  Hall,  for  the  n.se  of 
Jubilee  Gilmore. 

Alitneil,  Mrs.  Dunn's  Spectacle  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  has  been  received  with  favor. 

Boucicault  has  gone  to  Boston  with  his 
ShangJiraiin.  Daly  is  on  tlie  highway  to  for- 
tune with  his  Sig  Bonanza,  for  which  he  has 
put  out  colored  posters  occupying  the  full 
height  and  width  of  a  number  of  four-story 
houses. 

The  I'nion  Square  still  cherishes  its  Tim 
Orphans.  Niblo's  is  closed,  and  the  Bowery  is 
rich  in  the  possession  of  an  engaging  variety 
spectacle.  Around  the  World  in  Kighiy  Days. 
King  Jlcnry  ]'t!t  still  rules  at  Booth's. 

Manager  Palmer  has  gone  to  Europe  to  ar- 
range for  novelties  for  his  theatre  and  to  bring 
over  Hans  von  Bulow,  the  Emperor  of  Pianists. 
And  this  is  all  that  I  know  at  present  that  yon 
may  care  to  hear.  An  revoir, 

Dry  Bdnkr. 

SiNcicniTY  is  to  speak  as  vie  tbiuk,  Jo 
as  we  pretend  aud  profess,  perform 
what  vre  promise,  and  really  to  be  what 
we  would  seem  aud  appear  to  be. 


Mehit  alone  wins  the  soul. 


A.  wTiter  in  Scribtu^y's  saj-s  :  "  There 
is  no  greater  delusion  than  that  of  sup- 
posing that  the  best  music  can  be  en- 
joyed only  by  the  '  musical.'  Ordinary 
people  can  derive  keen  pleasure  from  a 
sympathetic  listening  to  great  music  if 
they  will  but  believe  that  they  can,  and 
so  attend  to  it  accordingly.'  Thera  is 
no  need  of  being  baffled"  by  a  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  keys,  nor  by  an 
ignorance  of  modulation.  Your  next 
neighbor  may  know  that  the  air  began 
in  G  major,  aud  then  passed  into  B 
minor,  but  ycni  can  still  get  your  own 
simpler  pleasure  out  of  it.  What  is  it 
to  me  what  Titan's  secret  of  color  might 
have  been?  He  had  it,  and  that  is 
enough  for  one  who  cannot  even  draw. 
The  first  rule  in  listening  to  music  is — 
to  listen.  "We  do  not  want  to  arouse 
ourselves  to  a  frenzy  of  delight,  but  we 
do  want  to  hear  what  the  music  is  like. 
A  very  simple  and  very  good  rule  for 
those  who  are  perplexed  by  an  orches- 
tra, and  who  fancy  they  are  puzzled  to 
know  where  the  tune  comes  in.  is  to 
listen  to  one  instrument,  the  violins,  for 
instance,  alone  for  a  time.  These  will 
prol)alily  take  up  the  melody  and  sing 
it  plainly  enough,  then  the  movement 
may  become  more  complicated,  and  the 
air  seem  to  have  grown  more  florid,  to 
be  broken  perhaps  into  brilliant  frag- 
ments, but  hearken  ! — the  violoncelli 
have  taken  it  up,  and  over  it  floats  this 
new  and  lovely  strain  of  the  violins, 
then  the  flutes  catch  the  melody,  the 
cornets  aud  the  bassoon  swell  the  har- 
mony, the  drum  makes  its  rythmio 
beats,  the  whole  orchestra  is  alive  with 
the  theme,  and  before  you  know  it  you 
are  in  the  very  centre  of  the  music,  and 
what  was  before  involved  aud  intricate 
now  becomes  plain  and  beautiful." 


CHOICE  MEATS. 

The  Moral  Laws  are  also  those  of 
Art. 

One  man's  fault  is  another  man's 
lesson. 

Echo  is  the  soft  and  beautiful  moon- 
light of  sound. 

If  laughter  is  the  daylight  of  the 
.soul,  a  smile  is  its  twilight. 

Charms  always  strike  the  sight,  but 
merit  alone  wins  the  soul. 

Oh  !  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine  ! 
if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by, 
let  us  call  thee  devil. —  Shalexpcare. 

Euskin  says:  ''No  one  ever  gets 
wiser  by  doing  wrong,  nor  stronger. 
You  will  get  wiser  and  stronger  (Uily 
by  doing  right,  whether  forced  or  not  ; 
the  prime,  the  one  need  is  to  do  that, 
under  whatever  compulsion,  till  you 
can  do  it  without  compulsion.  And 
then  you  are  a  man." 


Sherman  &  -Hyde's  JAi 
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LONDON. 

LoxDON,  February  i^Uth,  1875. 

Deai!  Review  :— In  my  liist  I  think  I  men- 
tioned that  Messrs.  Novello's  most  praise- 
worthy scheme  of  having  concerts  in  the  .Albert 
Hall  every  night  was  not  meeting  with  the  suc- 
cess it  deserved,  and  so  it  was  given  up.  At 
present  the  intention  seems  to  be  to  give  two 
concerts  a»week,  and  they  have  been  much 
better  attended.  The  feature  of  one  of  the 
concerts  late  last  mouth  was  the  reappearance 
of  Herr  Wilhelmj,  a  violinist,  after  an  absence 
from  England  of  several  years.  An  able  critic 
says  of  this  artrste ;  "  His  playing  is  easy  and 
graceful,  acd  his  tone  is  characterized  by  great 
power,  its  full,  rich  quality  always  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  strings  of  the  orchestra. "  And 
indeed  his  playing  on  each  and  every  occasion 
this  maestro  has  appeared,  has  been  siicii  as 
was  seldom  if  ever  equaled.  Among  the  most 
interesting  things  produced  at  these  concerts 
may  be  mentioned  Rossini's  exquisite  overture 
to  "  William  Tell  ;"  Bethoven's  "  Pastoral 
Symphony,"  the  best  known  of  the  nine,  and 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  "  William 
Tell"  overture,  both  so  lovely  and  yet,  after 
all,  so  dissimilar;  Mr.  George  Macfarren's 
brilliant  and  effectively  written  overture  to  his 
oratorio,  "  St.  John  the  Baptist ;"'  Weber's 
overture  to  Der  Freyschutz ;  Mendelssohn's 
"Italian"  Symphony;  and  Sullivan's  "In 
Memoriam  "  overture,  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  finest,  compositions  of  this  gifted  English- 
man. The  last  three  mentioned  were  played 
in  irreproachable  ^tyle  on  the  second  of  this 
month.  Herr  Wilhelm,  on  the  same  date, 
played  a  violin  concerto,  written  especially  for 
him  by  Herr  F.  Hegar,  a  student  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatoire  and  a  tolerably  well  known  com- 
poser in  Germany.  This  concerto  is  a  work  of 
considerable  ability,  containing  abundance  of 
melody  and  the  subjects  following  each  other 
naturally  and  spontaneously. 

The  vocalists  at  the  above  concerts  have 
been  Madamoiselle  Johanna  Levier,  who  made 
her  firat  appearance  at  the  Albert  Hall  and  who 
is  rapidly  winning  her  way  in  public  favor  ; 
and  Mr.  Cummings,  a  tenor  who  stands  second 
only  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

A  Monday  Popular  Concert,  given  late  in 
January,  was  iu  some  sense  an  historical  occa- 
sion, a."  it  was  the  five  hundredth  since  the 
concerts  were  started  upon  their  present  plan 
in  February,  1859  ;  and  the  programme  was  a 
repetition  of  the  first  Monday  Popular  Concert 
pi'ogramme,  consisting  entirely  of  Mendels- 
sohn's music;  and  of  the  artistes  who  took  part 
in  the  first  concert  in  1S5'J,  three — Herr  Ries, 
Herr  Piatti  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict — were  also 
engaged  in  the  five  hundredth.  The  term 
"Popular"  seems  almost  a  misnomer  when 
one  considers  that  the  programmes  always 
have  been  made  up  of  the  most  severely  classi- 
cal music,  and  are  so  still ;  still  the  crowded 
audiences  that  coutiuue  to  be  drawn  to  these 
concerts  prove  that  this  music  is  popular,  or, 
at  all  events,  that  it  has  only  to  be  heard  in 
order  to  become  so.  Mr.  Chappell  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  London  public  for  opening 
up  such  a  rich  mine  of  music  and  for  enabling 


us  to  hear  many  works  that  are  master-pieces 
of  their  kind,  played  by  the  best  soloists  that 
can  be  engaged  ;  and  the  standard  of  instru- 
mental performances  is  at  the  present  time 
very  high  indeed. 

Amongst  the  instrumentalists  that  have  ap- 
peared at  the  last  four  concerts  are  Miss  Zim- 
meiman,  Madamoiselle  Krebs,  Dr.  Von  Bulow, 
Sir  J.  Benedict,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor 
(piano)  ;  Madame  Norman-Neruda  and  Herr 
Joachim  (violin).  The  vocalists  are  not  always 
on  a  par  with  the  instrumentalists,  Mr.  Santley 
being  the  only  one  who  is  entitled  to  particular 
notice. 

Amongst  the  many  works  of  interest  pre- 
sented at  the  above  concerts  may  be  mentioned 
Haydn's  quartet  in  B  flat.  No.  1  for  strings, 
which  was  never  played  before  at  these  con- 
certs ;  '■  Suite  de  Pieces"  in  E  minor  for  piano 
alone,  by  J.  Ka_ft',  another  novelty  and  a  very 
enjoyable  one  ;  a  chamber  trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  a  charming  and  genuine  piece  of 
music  ;  a  vocal  quartet,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  of 
great  beauty,  from  the  "Woman  of  Samaria," 
and  a  piano-forte  sonata  eutitlaJ  "The  Maid 
of  Orleans,"  the  last-mentioned  three  being  by 
Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett.  The  sonata  is  of 
rather  a  curious  character.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  number  of  movements — four  ;  each  one 
has  a  title  and  a  motto  quoted  from  Schiller's 
"  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans."  The  first  is  a 
charming  andante  pastorale,  entitled  "In  the 
Fields  ;"  then  follows  an  allegro  marziale,  "In 
the  Field  '' — of  battle.  The  third  represents 
Joan  of  Arc  in  jirison,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  movements.  The  fourth  is 
entitled  "  The  End,"  and  the  motto  is.  '•  Brief 
is  the  sorrow,  endless  is  the  joy."  It  is  a  vig- 
orous, passionate  rondo,  forming  an  appro- 
priate and  most  spirited  conclusion. 

The  ninth  season  of  Mr.  John  Boosey's  bal- 
lad concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  a  very  successful  one  it  has  been. 
Among  the  artistes  who  have  been  singing  are 
Mme.  Sherrington  and  Miss  Wynne,  ever 
pleasing  and  ever  popular ;  Miss  Sterling, 
warmly  welcomed  and  getting  a  great  favorite  ; 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Lloyd  and  Santley, 
about  whom  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing. Several  old  ballads  were  sung,  and 
amongst  the  new  ones,  Hatton's  "  Fair  is  My 
Love,"  Pinsuti's  "Free  Lance,"  Austin's 
"  Roll-call  •'  for  tenor,  and  a  song  by  Sullivan, 
"Living  Poems,"  for  soprano,  were  perhaps 
the  best. 

The  winter  classical  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  resumed  January  IGth,  but  I  had 
not  time  to  mention  it  iu  my  last.  Many  inter- 
esting things  have  been  presented ;  such  as  Men- 
delssohn's sijarkling  overture,  "The  Wedding 
of  Camacho,"  written  when  the  composer  was 
only  sixteen  years  old  ;  the  overture  to  Ruben- 
stein's  first  opera,  Similri  Souski,  the  recit., 
adagio  and  allegro  from  Spohr's  sixth  violin 
concerto,  in  which  Herr  Wilhelmj  made  his  re- 
appearance  at  the  Palace  (for  the  first  time 
since  1866),  and  which  he  executed  grandly  ; 
and  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  (No.  1)  which  is 
simply  glorious.  I  had  forgotten  to  state  in 
speaking  of  the  Albert  Hall  concerts,  that  at 
one     on    the    16th,    Herr    Wilhelmj     iilayed 


Paganiui's  concerto  in  D  major  wonderfully, 
and  Bach's  "Chaconne"  for  violin  solos.  It  was 
the  feature  of  the  evening  and  created  a  per- 
fect/«(o;r.  The  performer  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  platform  no  less  than  five  times  to 
bow  his  acknowledgments. 

I  feel  most  sincerely  sorry  for  an  event  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  which 
you  have  been  informed  of  no  doubt  some  time 
ago,  namely,  the  death  of  Sir  William  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mns.  D.,  D.C.L.,  which  occurred 
after  a  i^rotracted  illness,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  59.  That  he  was  one  of  England's 
greatest  composers  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the'  few  who  ever 
gained  a  European  reputation.  His  published 
works  are  numerous,  including  his  overtures, 
concertos,  sonatas,  studies  for  the  piano  forte 
and  songs,  duets  and  other  vocal  pieces.  Many 
of  his  compositions  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  some  of  his  intimate  friend's,  Mendelssohn. 
For  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was 
the  beloved  and  respected  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  institution 
owes  much  of  its  present  excellence  to  him. 
He  entered  it  as  pupil  in  1826,  and  after  his 
return  from  Germany  he  became  one  of  its 
Professors  for  piano  forte  and  harmony.  But 
apart  from  all  that,  his  qualities  were  such  as 
to  win  him  the  loving  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him  ;  hating  all  ostentation,  he  shrank  from 
having  more  than  the  merest  respect  shown 
him  ;  gentle  and  kind  to  a  fault,  he  preferred 
suffering  himself  sooner  than  giving  any  one 
else  any  trouble,  and  was  the  last  one  in  the 
world  to  have  wished  for  the  magnificent  ser- 
vice with  which  he  was  buried  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  the  mute  testimony  of  respect  shown 
by  the  hundreds  who  thronged  the  Abbey  eager 
for  the  chance  of  following  their  "  guide, 
counsellor  and  friend  "  to  his  narrow  resting 
place  beside  Croft,  Purcell,  Blow,  Arnot  and 
Burney.  "After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 
well."  Many  of  the  concerts  given  lately  have 
included  in  their  programmes  some  of  his 
works,  "  in  respectful  memory  of  Sir  S.  W. 
Bennett,"  and  his  lovely  quartet,  "God  is  a 
Spirit,"  has  been  frequently  sung,  but  never 
more  exquisitely  than  it  was  at  his  funeral. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Macfarren  is  now  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  have  entered  upon 
their  twentieth  season  of  subscription  concerts. 
Mr.  Kuhe  has  organized  an  annual  musical 
festiv  d  to  be  given  at  Brighton,  and  so  far  it 
has  been  a  great  success.  A  Musical  -Associa- 
tion has  been  recently  founded  "  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  art  and  science  of  music,"  and  I  think 
that  is  all  the  news.    Respectfully  yours, 

L.  Fakkae. 


We  have  just  learned  of  the  arrival 
in  this  city  of  Miss  Eugenie  Rosenheim, 
of  Portland,  Or.,  well-known  as  an  accom- 
plished jjianist.  Miss  Kosenheim  will 
make  her  home  in  this  city  and  devote  her 
time  to  teaching  music.  Her  card  will  be 
seen  in  another  column. 
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Music   at   -Home. 


— The  pupils  of  Mills'  Seminary  gave  an  ex- 
cellent enterlainnienl  to  invited  guests  on  the 
eveninj;"'  March  13th. consisting  of  music  and 
reciliitions,  winding  up  with  a  good  supper. 
The  vociil  selections  showed  Mr.  Kelleher's 
excellent  training,  and  several  of  the  numbers 
on  the  programme  deserved  special  praise.  A 
humorous  recitation  and  some  comic  duetts  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellelier  gave  variety  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  occasion  to  indulge  a  hearty 
laugh,  of  which  all  availed  themselves. 

— On  the  2ad  ult.,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  a  com- 
plimentary concert  was  tendered  to  Professor 
Frederick  G.  Games  by  liis  friends.  Signor 
and  Madame  Bianchi  gave  an  excellent  render- 
ing of  a  Spanish  song,  "  El  Vestido  Azul," 
which  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  occa- 
sion. Mr.  C.  Makin  rendered  "  Tlie  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus  "  in  admirable  style.  Mrs.  Emma 
Davis,  Miss  Fannie  Marston  and  Mr.  Nat. 
Cohen  gave  vocal  pieces,  and  Miss  Rosalie 
Carnes  played  a  piano  solo.  Messrs  Uobinson 
and  Hart  executed  a  cornet  duo,  and  the  Apollo 
Club,  comprising  Messrs.  Baker,  Story,  Burn- 
ham  and  Sawyer,  gave  a  quartette.  The  pro- 
gramme was  well  arranged. 

— The  Alleghanians  and  Swiss  Bell  Ringers 
liave  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  have  given 
six  evening  entertainments  and  two  matinees, 
from  the  22d  to  the  27th  ult.,  inclusive  ;  also 
on  the  29tli  ult.  a  benefit  to  the  Ladies'  Pro- 
tection and  Relief  Society  of  this  city.  Their 
performances  upon  the  bells  were  of  a  superior 
cliaracter  and  evince  years  of  practice,  and 
their  cornet  playing  and  vocal  music  were 
meritorious.  Wo  learn  that  they  are  now 
visiting  the  principal  towns  in  the  State  and 
hope  they  may  be  successful. 

— The  Easter  Praise  Service  of  the  B'irst  Con- 
gregational Church,  (Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  Pastor.)  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  28th,  deserves  especial 
mention  at  our  hands.  Aa  we  stated  in  our 
last  number,  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  church 
is  the  Praise  Service  held  four  times  in  each 
year,  an  arrangement  instituted  by  Dr.  Stone, 
■with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer, 
the  organist  and  director  of  the  music. 

The  programme  on  this  occasion  was  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  consisted  of  selections  for  the 
choir  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Warren, 
and  choral  numbers  for  the  congregation,  under 
the  following  divisions:  "Angelic  Offices," 
"  Resurrection  and  Coronation,"  '■  The  Witness 
of  the  Resurrection."  "  Effect  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion' '  and  ' '  The  Adoration  of  Christ.  The  effect 
of  the  good  old  tunes  such  as  "  Pleyel's  Hynm," 
"  Nuremberg,"  "  Antioch  "  and  "  Coronation," 
sung  by  three  thousand  voices  led  by  the  organ, 
assisted  by  brass  iustrumenta,  was  ^mething 
grand  to  hear  and  truly  in.spiring.  Besides  the 
excellent  choir  of  the  church,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Ijizzie  P.  Howell,  .soprano,  Mrs.  John  Trchano, 
alto,  Mr.  Mayer,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Stone, 
basso,  a  well-selected  chorus  sung  the  "  luflam- 
ni-itus,"    from    Rossini's    '*Stabat  Mater,"  in 


superb  style,  Mrs.  Howell  rendering  the  solo 
with  great  effect. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stone  spoke  in  his  usual  elo'-juent 
style  on  the  theme  of  the  '*  Resurrection," 
briefly  rehearsing  the  obligations  the  world  is 
under  to  Christianity,  and  why  all  true  Christ- 
ians sliould  celebrate  the  great  festival  of 
Easter.  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  also  addressed  the  vast  audi- 
ence in  words  which  seemed  to  have  their  key- 
note in  the  passage  of  '* Decker"  where  our 
Saviour  is  mentioned  as 

"  The  beet  ol  men  that  e'er  wore  earth  about  him, 

A  soft,  meek,  patient,  liuiilble  sufft-rer. 

The  brht  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed." 

Mr.  Mayer  presided  at  the  organ  besides  sing- 
ing the  tenor  part  and  conducting  the  music  in 
an  admirable  manner,  and  the  entire  programme 
was  carried  out  without  a  blemish. 

We  again  congratulate  this  church  on  their 
excellent  choir  and  hope  that  it  will  be  our  good 
fortune  to  listen  to  more  of  these  Praise 
Services. 

— An  Easter  Sunday  Service  was  held  at 
Trinity  Church,  of  which  Rev.  H.  W.  Beers  is 
Rector,  on  the  28th  till.  The  choir  was  com- 
posed as  follows,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Kelleher:  Mr.  H.  0.  Hunt,  organist; 
Mrs.  Mills,  soprano  ;  Mrs.  Westwater,  {  form- 
erly Mrs.  Barstow)  contralto;  Mr.  A.  Kelleher, 
tenor  ;  and  Mr.  Jansen,  basso.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  were  assisted  by  the  volunteer  choir 
of  the  Church,  compri-sing  Mrs.  Vassault,  Mrs. 
Lipman,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Miss  Marie  Shellard, 
Mrs.,  Swett,  Mr.  J.  Maguire,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Dungan,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach 
and  a  chorus,  making  altogether  a  choir  of 
forty  voices.  The  organ  and  an  orchestra  of 
twelve  instruments  made  a  most  effective  ac- 
companiment. 

The  service  began  with  a  prelude  by  Gounod 
for  organ  and  orchestra.  Then  followed  the 
Easter  Anthem  by  Danks,  Glorias  by  Bialla, 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  from  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass,  "  Te  Deum  "  and  "Jubilate  "  by  Myron 
Ward,  "Old  Hundred  "  by  choir  and  congre- 
gation, "  Gloria  Tibi"  by  Bialla,  Easter  Hymn, 
"  Crown  Him  Everlasting  King,"  by  Warren, 
and  the  Offertory,  "  Praise  the  Lord  O  my 
Soul,"  by  Garrett.  The  latter  was  a  tenor  solo 
sung  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  Maguire.  The 
bass  solo  in  "  Te  Deum"  sung  by  .Mr.  Dungai> 
and  the  solo  for  French  Horn  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Schlott  in  the  same  anthem,  were  admirably 
rendered.  These  two  solos  were  written  by 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach,  who  arranged  all  the 
music  for  this  service  and  who  deserves  great 
credit.  Mr.  Kelleher  showed  himself  an  excel- 
lent leader,  and  sung  with  expression,  us  he 
always  does.  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mrs.  Westwater 
were  in  fine  voice,  and  the  duett  in  the 
"  Jubilate,"  between  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mr.  Jan- 
sen, was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  concluded  with  the  "  Tannhauser 
March  "  for  organ  and  orchestra,  in  which 
Mr.  Himt  especially  excelled.  The  entire  ac- 
cord between  the  voices  and  organ  is  worthy 
of  particular  mention. 

— The  San  Francisco  Zither  Club  gave  a  con- 
cjrt  in  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  28th  ult.,  under  the 


direction  of  Mr.  M.  Schultz.  The  orchestral 
music  was  supiDlied  by  Schmidt  and  Schlott, 
and  the  overture  "  Dichter  und  Bauer  "  and  a 
selection  from  TrovUon',  were  admirably  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Ernest  Schlott  received  a  deserved 
encore  to  his  solo  on  the  French  horn,  "  Thu- 
riugische  Volksleider."  Mr.  Schlott  has  never 
been  excelled  on  this  his  f.ivorite  instrument. 

Madame  Blake  achieved  a  decided  success  in 
"Nach  Sevilla"  and  "The  Echo,"  and  was 
warmly  applauded. 

The  Zither  Club,  seven  in  number,  played 
several  choice  selections,  including  solos  and 
duetts,  with  accompaniment,  with  a  precision 
rarely  equalled  upon  any  stringed  instrument, 
and  with  a  brilliancy  of  execution  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  This  baautifiil  instrument 
combines  the  splendor  of  the  harp  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  guitar,  and  adds  a  rich  and 
spiritual  melody  which  only  the  (Eolian  harp 
has  ever  approached.  'I'he  large  audience  was 
charmed  with  the  delicious  music,  and  seemed 
reluctant  to  have  it  cease.  The  exercises  con- 
cluded with  a  ball,  which  was  well  attended. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gilder's  thirty-fourth  concert 
was  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  29th  ult.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  solo 
on  the  French  horn  by  Mr.  Ernest  Schlott. 
Madame  Inez  Fabbri  and  Mile.  Anna  Elzer 
each  gave  excellent  operatic  selections  and 
ballads,  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  Clark  and  W. 
C.  Campbell  did  justice  to  their  songs.  Mr. 
Gilder  played  several  fine  selections  and  a  solo 
of  his  own  composition.  This  concert  was 
well  attended,  as  Jlr.  Gilder's  concerts  usually 
are. 

— A  complimentary  concert  was  given  to 
Madame  Waldo  Cohen  by  her  pupils  and 
friends  at  Plait's  Hall  on  the  1st  instant. 
Among  the  artists  who  participated  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Madame  Fabbri,  Mile,  .^nna  Elzer 
and  Signor  Bianchi,  vocalists,  and  Mme.  C(dien 
and  M.  de  Folly  pianists.  Professor  George  T. 
Evans  was  conductor  and  the  concert  was 
very  successful,  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  beneiiciary  and  to  the  audience. 

— A  musical  and  literar.v  entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Relief  Fund 
was  given  on  the  1st  instant,  by  the  Mission 
Literary  Union,  at  the  Tliird  Congregational 
Church,  on  Fifteenth  street.  Vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  recitations  and  dialogues  were 
each  rendered  with  spirit  and  appreciated  by 
the  audience.  The  following  persons  partici- 
pated in  the  exercises  :  Mrs.  George  T.  Evans, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Scott,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Rutlirauff,  Mrs.  Stella 
Whittemore.  Miss  Grace  Baker,  Miss  Kittie 
Deane,  Miss  Jennie  Maurer,  Miss  Annie  Rix, 
Miss  Mary  Varney,  and  Messrs.  George  H.  and 
J.  D.  Redding,  Samuel  Booth,  Charles  Maurer 
and  Wilson  Edwards. 

—The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  their 
second  grand  concert,  under  the  direction  of 
John  P.  Morgan,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  (!th 
instant,  on  which  occasion  the  Oratorio  of 
"The  Seasons"  was  given,  and  this  tin.e  with 
decided  success.      The  princijial  solos  were  by 
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Mis.  L.  S.  Marriner,  Mrs.  John  Treliane  and 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell.  The  programme 
also  comprised  the  romanza,  "  Sombre  Furet," 
by  Mrs.  Marriner,  a- violin  solo  by  Signor  F. 
Padovani,  a  madrigal  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, selections  from  "The  Messiah"  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Clark  and  chorus,  and  two  overtures 
from  the  orchestra.  Mr.  J.  Paul  Weber  was 
the  organist.  The  superior  character  of  this 
concert  and  the  great  improvement  made  since 
the  previous  one  must  be  very  encouraging  to 
the  Society,  and  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  musical  public.  The  precision 
with  which  the  various  parts  were  rendered 
shows  Mr.  Morgan's  skillful  training,  and  the 
Society  is  fortunate  to  secure  the  services  as 
conductor  of  so  excellent  u  musician. 

■■THE    PACIFIC' 

In  our  adverti.siiig  columns  will  be 
seen  a  notice  of  tins  valuable  journal, 
which  is  not  only  an  able  exponent  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  but  con- 
tains excellent  literary  and  miscellane- 
ous matter  worthy  the  perusal  of  every 
family.  While  edited  with  signal  abil- 
ity as  a  denominational  paper,  its  secu- 
lar and  business  ileijartmeuts  seemed 
incomplete  until  Mr.  C.  A.  Klose  be- 
came its  publisher  ;  since  which  time  it 
has  enjoyed  a  rare  degree  of  jarosperity. 
To  manage  a  newspaper  successfully, 
and  steadily  increase  its  circulation,  re- 
quires a  combination  of  talent  and  indus- 
try which  few  men  possess;  but  Mr. 
Klose  is  one  of  those  few  and  is  em- 
phatically the  right  man  for  the  place. 


MRS.  DATES. 


The  success  uf  !Mrs.  James  A.  Oates 
and  h(  r  English  Comic  Opera  Troupe  at 
Maguire's  New  Theatre  has  been  as  re- 
markable, as  well-deser\ed.  Among  the 
operas  given,  Cr'trujic-Girnjiu,  La  Jolie 
Parfunii'use and  Tlie PriiicessoJ Trebizomk 
have  been  received  with  jiarticular  favor. 
In  the  rendering  of  these  operas  nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  could  enhance 
their  excellence,  cither  in  acting  or  mel- 
ody. The  conductor,  Mr.  Jesse  Williams, 
is  entitled  to  especial  notice  for  the  supe- 
rior manner  in  which  his  duties  are  per- 
formed. 

Mk.  F.  H.  MEimiLi^  the  traveling 
agent  of  Sherman  &  Hyde,  will  receive 
subscriptions  to  the  Musical  Review, 
and  attend  to  other  business  for  the 
firm.  We  trust  he  will  meet  a  cordial 
reception  from  our  friends. 


(For  the  Musical  Review.) 
PLAY  WELL  YOUR  PART  IN  LIFE'S  BRASS  BAND. 

BY   1.    A.   HBALD. 

RespfctfuUv  iDBcribed  to  Mr.  \.  N.  Davimm.  Leaiier  t 
the  Uold  Run  (Ciil.)  Brass  Baud. 

Play  wc-n  vour  part  in  Hfc's  brass  band, 


And  make  yo 


;  tell ; 


i  let-s  what  part  yc 

So  that  you  play  it  well. 
In  lire's  prand  march  there  is  no  halt 

From  cradle  to  the  Rrave : 
So  let  us  march  as  best  becomes 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 

We  cannot  all  well  '*  play  "  the  "  lead  " 

In  lile's  progressive  race. 
For  "  harmony"  consists,  in  part, 

Of  "  alto,"  *'  tenor,"  '■  base." 
Some  ■*  tirst  soprano  "  '■  execute," 

While  others,  '■  second,"  play  ; 
Still  others  evenly  pursue 

The  •*  tenor  "  of  their  way. 

And  while  some  play  "  life's  baser  part." 

And  ■*  read  "  their  "music  "well, 
E'en  that  is  doubtless  for  the  best 

For  progr'  ss.    Who  can  tell  ? 
Ft.r  if  through  others'  faults  we  "  read  " 

A  betier  '■  part  "  at  si;:ht, 
Who  will  deny  that  (for  the  whole), 

••  Whatever  is,  is  right!" 

Without  the  "  base  "  no  perfect  "  chord  ' 

Makes  "  harmony  "  divine  ; 
Then  And  no  f.inU  if  e'en  'tis  played 

On  lowest  ■■  ledger  line." 
Condemn  not,  then— have  faith  in  those 

Wlio.-e  weary  feet  have  trod 
To  play  a  useful,  thankless  part 

In  general  plan  of  God. 

And  while  "  forzando."  "  forte  " — noise. 

Some  "  measuies  "  best  becomes. 
So  they,  who,  represented  by 

The  cymi  als  and  the  drum_s, 
Are  also  iiseful  in  their  way, 

Along  life's  march  sublime. 
For  though  ■lis  said,  '■  Time  beats  all  me; 

Yet  they,  in  turn,  "  beat  time." 


aen  "slur"  not  others  if  they  "play" 
A  too  "staccato  "  part, 

th  true  fiiendship's  "  tie,"  extend 


A  helping  hand  and  heart; 
That  such  may  "  rest."  and  not  * 

Else  play  it  better,  far. 
Or  more  correctly  "  execute  " 

Beyond  the  "doulile  bar." 


When  criticised,  or  harshly  judged 

As  we  "  compose  "  our  "  Sitng," 
Let's  •■  write."  *■  arrange,"  with  this  m  view — 

They  may  he  right,  we,  wrong. 
We  may  '■  B  flat."  they  may  "  C  sharp." 

Our  "clefs  "  may  n"t  agree. 
Our  "  notes  "  compared,  we  *•  pause  "  and  find 

That  one  should  change  his  "  key." 

One  "modulates,"  and  now  in  "  tuuc," 

.411  "discord"  disappears. 
As  im  life's  upward  "scale  "  ascends 

'riie  deeds  and  thoughts  of  years. 
Where  ■'major  "  and  the  ■■minor"  " strains  " 

Find  place  within  the  heart 
Of  him  who  nobly  earns  the  right 

'ro  ••  play  "  life's  "leading  part." 
Such  scorn  false  "  airs,"  nor  let  conceit 

"  Cresi-endo"  to  a  "  swell," 
Nor  yet  "diminuendo  "  down. 

No  longer  lo  excel : 
But  with  true  zeal  and  self-respect. 

Lead  where  the  human  will 
Its  highest  possibilities 

And  des'tiiiy  tumi. 

.Vnd  when  we  play  death's  "  funeral  dirge, "■ 

By  such  extimples  led. 

May  we  perform  our  parts  as  well. 

To  where  shall  rest  the  dead. 

"  C  natural."  now.  the  "  signature  " 

On  friendship's  "  staff"  and  "  line," 

As  y.m  •■  Da  Capo  "  to  first  verse, 

And  end  without  the  "  sign." 

San  PiuNclseo,  Gal.,  March  24lh,  1875. 


TO  AN  ITALIAN  ORGAN-GRINDER. 


Eternal  Kuuie  ! 

Big  with  vast 
Sent  forth  her  I 

To  grind  oppc 


o  sat  on  seven  hills, 
iquest  and  ambitious  , 
JUS,  thick  as  Egypt's  il 
g  nations  to  the  dust. 


P 


RAMATIC, 


F^ 


California  Theatre.  —  Ontlie  15th  of 
March,  Little  Nell,  the  "California  Diamond,  ' 
appeared  in  a  new  play  entitled  iVo  Niime, 
written  expressl.Y  for  her  by  II.  A.  Weaver. 
This  play  was  given  every  night  during  the 
week,  with  matinee.  On  the  33d  anU  23d 
she  appeared  as  "  Capitola,"  in  7'he  Hidden 
Hand,  and  on  the  34fli  as  "  Topsy,"  in  Uncle 
Tom's  C'dbin.  The  25th  was  the  occasion  of  a 
benefit  to  the  Congregation  Shnari  Zedeck, 
when  Little  Nell  appeared  in  77ie  Little  7'reas- 
to'tand  in  Fazio.  No  Name  was  repeated  on 
the  3(ith  ;  The  Hidden  Hand  on  the  matinee  of 
the  27th  ;  and  The  Little  'Treasure  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  27th,  her  benefit  night.  This  con- 
cluded her  successful  engagement. 

On  the  29th,  Mrs.  Katheriue  Rogers  appear, 
ed  as  "  Mariana,"  in  I'he  Vife,  and  on  tJie  SOtii 
as  "  Pauline,"  in  Lady  of  Lyons.  Owing  to 
her  indisposition,  Miss  Bella  Patcman  ap- 
peared in  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  two  evenings. 
On  the  3d  instant.  Miss  Rogers  appeared  in  In- 
yoviar  and  in  'The  Hunchback  on  the  3d,  with  a 
benefit  to  the  Sumner  Light  Guard. 

On  the  5th,  Mr.  John  McCuIlough  and  Mi?s 
Kogers  made  a  joint  appearance  in  Othello  ;  on 
the  6th  and  7tli  in  A7«i/  //f/u'^  Vlil  and  on 
the  8th  in  Othello.  Miss  Rogers  appeared  on 
the  9th  in  Love's  Sacrifice,  and  with  Mr.  Mc 
Cullough  on  the  lOlh  in  The  Stranger,  with  the 
Lady  of  Lyons  at  the  Matinee.  On  the  12th, 
King  John  was  placed  upon  the  boards.  Miss 
Rogers  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
our  communily  and  is  greeted  with  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.  Mr.  McCuIlough  al- 
ways does  well. 

Maguire's  New  TUE.vrRE. — Mrs.  James 
A.  Oates  and  her  comic  opera  troupe  are  still 
drawing  crowded  houses.  The  Pretty  Perfu- 
mer was  given  fr(mi  the  8tii  to  the  17th  of 
March  inclusive,  with  Saturday  matinee,  when 
'The  Child  of  the  Reyiment  was  substituted  for 
three  days  and  the  Saturday  matinee.  On  the 
33d  The  Princess  of  Trcpizonde  was  given.  A 
fire  which  damaged  the  theatre  sli^ihlly  pre- 
vented a  performance  on  the  28d,  but  the  play 
was  repeated  every  evening  afterward  with 
two  matinees  until  the  5th  instant,  when 
Oirofle-Girofla  was  substituted  and  is  still 
given  every  evening. 


And  Rome  still  stands,  immortal  t 
Nor  is  there  yet  a  city  where  ye 

Her  legions  now,  as  in  the  ancient 
They  still  go  forth,  their  mi-ssioi 


Be    not    stingy    of   kind    words   and 

Ijleasing    acts,    for   such    are    fragrant 

I  gifts,  whose  perfume  will  gladden  the 

j  heart  and   sweeten   the  life  of  all  who 

I  hear  or  receive  ihem. 

Pleasure    is    seldom    found    where 
I  sought — our  brightest  blazes  of   glad- 
ness being   commonly  kindled  by  un- 
expected sparks. 

I  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  beginning 
1  to  do  better  to-morrow  ;  either  begin 
I  tu-day  or  say  nothing  about  it. 
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GIROFLE-GIKOFL.\  ! 
We  have  received  all  the  selections  from  this 
beautiful  opera  and  other  operas  rendered  by 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gates  and  her  associates  of  the 
English  Comic  Opera  Troupe  and  can  npw  sup- 
ply the  large  demand. 


TO  all: 

8ee  our  premium  list  in  another  column.     It 
will  pay  you  to  get  up  a  club  for  the  Review. 

THE  SHERMAN  &  HYDE  PIANO! 
Is  first-class,  medium  price,  and  fully  war- 
ranted for  ten  years.     See  recommendations  in 
another  column. 


STILL  AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 
The  tone  of  the  Standard  Organ  is  full,  rich 
and  resonant,  and  the  cases  massive  and  ele- 
gant. Sold  (m  easy  installments.  A  guarantee 
from  the  numufaclurer  accompanies  every  in- 
strument. 

THE  BEST  AKE  THE  CHEAPEST! 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  have 
purchased  Weber  Pianos  for  all  their  new  iron 
steamers,  having  found  that  they  were  the 
only  pianos  that  would  stand  in  tune  on  an 
ocean  steamer. 

WEBER  UPRIGHTS! 

There  has  beeu  a  great  demand  for  upright 
pianos  on  this  coast,  owing  to  their  convenient 
shape;  but  few  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in 
this  exacting  climate.  Weber  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  piano  which  comprises  grandeur 
and  power  of  tone,  with  elasticity  of  touch, 
and  stands  our  climate  better  than  a  square. 
We  have  just  received  an  assortment  of  these 
beautiful  pianos,  to  which  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  any  who  wish  to  see  the  hint  upriylit 
piano  manufactured  ! 


VIOLINISTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY! 
•   Can  secure  a  set  of  the  very  best   Italian 
strings  by  sending  one  dollar  in  currency  or 
postage  stamps  to  us. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL! 
Weber's  unrivaled  Upright  Pianos  combine 
power  and  grandeur  of  tone  with  delicacy  of 
touch  and  great  durability. 


MUSIC  TE.\CHERS! 
Sending  us  their  orders,  may  rest  assured 
that  every  piece  which  can  be  obtained  in  the 
city  will  be  forwarded  promptly,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pieces  ordered  for  them.  We 
can  supply  any  piece  published  in  this 
country. 

TO  .\CTIVE  WORKERS  ! 
Music   teachers  and  musical  people  every- 
where  are   invited   to   act   as   agents   for  the 
Music.VL  Review.  Special  inducements  given. 
See  "  Liberal  Offer,"  in  another  column. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE! 
Any  piece  of  music  published  in  the  United 
States   will   be  sent  to  any   address,    postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 
A  bea.itiful  ottoman  stool,  new  pattern,  in 
elegant  green  and  ciimson  plushes.     Manufac- 
tured expressly  for  us  and  to  be  found  only  at 
our  store. 


We  have  received  from  Lee  &  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,    the    following    pieces   of    new 
music : 
Song — "  By  the  Stream."     Words  by  Henry 

Hersee.     Music  by  Fabio  Campana. 
Song — "  When    the  Purple   Lilacs   Blossom." 

Words  by  Samuel  N.  Mitchell.     Music  by 

William  A.  Huntley. 
Song — "  The    Parents    of    Adam    and    Eve." 

Words  and  Music  by  Howard  Paul. 
Song — "The  Wanderer."     Words  and  Music 

by  John  L.  Hardee. 
Comic  Song — "  Perhaps  She's  on  the  Railway." 

Words  and  Music  by  John  L.  Hardee. 
Duetto  from  Opera  of  Miiy  Bins — "  The  Voice 

of  Honov  Calls  Me."    Words  and  Music 

by  F.  Marchetti.     Original  English  words 

by  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr. 
Duetto    from    Opera    of    Riiy    Bias — "Great 

Charles  Awaken."     Words  and  Music  by 

F.  Marchetti.     Original  English  words  by 

George  W.  Tryon,  Jr. 
"  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  March."     Composed 

by  E.  Mack. 
Hinshilwood's  "^ew  Polka  Quadrilles."  New 

figures  by  James  W.  Porter. 
"  KtmembrancB  of  Wiesbaden  Waltzes."     By 

A.  Parlow. 
Offenbach's  "  Madame  L'   Avchiduc  "     Tran- 
scription for  piano  by  Marie  Durand. 


\Vk  have,  received  from  Lee  i  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  Schumann's  Album  for 
the  nse  of  j  oung  piauists.  This  excellent  work 
is  published  in  quarto  form,  and,  like  all  of 
Li'e  &  Walkers  books,  is  elegantly  printed  and 
bound. 


l^'Tlie  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bl!.\DLEY  &  RuLOFSON  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world,  429 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Tlieir  superior  excellence  of  workmanship  and  their 
low  rate  of  charges  has  won  for  the  House  of  Bacon 
&  Company  a  patronage  imequaled,  in  their  line,  on 
this  coast  AH  persons  in  need  of  any  description  of 
printing  will  find  it  for  iheir  interest  to  call  at  the 
comer  of  Clay  and  Sansome  streets.  Orders  from  the 
interior  promptly  filled  at  same  rate  as  for  city 
customers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS! 
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MUSICAL    AND   M  I  S  GE  L  L  A  NE  0  U  S    D  E  P  A  RTM  ENT. 


MISS  ANNIE  LOUISE  GARY. 

.fit  HE  name  which  heads  our  present  ar- 
jl||  tide,  is  as  familiar  to  the  American 
J^  people,  as  that  of  any  person  living. 

T  Whether  as  artist  in  public,  or  woman 
in  the  more  retired  circles  of  pri- 
vate life,  she  is  beloved  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  many  thousand 
friends  she  has  won  by  her  own 
great  merits.  It  can  be  said  of 
her  more  truly  than  of  any  other 
individual  of  either  sex  now  known 
in  the  artistic  world,  she  has  scarce- 
ly an  enemy,  and  certainly  not  one 
deserved.  Herself  amiable,  con- 
ciliatory, and  free  from  professional 
or  personal  jealousies,  she  secures 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  her 
associates  in  the  profession  she  so 
gloriously  adorns,  and  presents  by 
her  e.xample,  an  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  high  professional  position  with- 
out waging  a  perpetual  warfare 
upon  all  others  engaged  in  pursuits 
similar  to  her  own.  This  may  be 
safely  set  down  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  her  merits  as  its  rarity  ren- 
ders its  value  almost  inestimable. 
Of  her  glorious  genius  as  a  lyric 
artist,  let  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  day  be  cited,  and  she  needs  no 
other  encomium.  She  stands  be- 
fore her  countrymen,  peerless, 
without  even  a  rival  worthy  the 
honor  of  being  classed  as  such, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  old  world  tan  present 
a  contralto  sunerior  to  our  own. 
This  proud  record  is  all  the  more 
honorable  in  that  it  has  been  at- 
tained by  a  persistent,  determined 
perseverent  battling  with  difficulties,  met  on- 
ly to  be  overcome.  All  honor  to  our  home 
contralto. 

Annie  Louise  Cary  was  born  in  Wayne, 


Kennebec  County,  Maine,  in  the  year 
1844.  She  is  the  youngest  of  six  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom,  as  also  the  parents, 
were  possessed  of  considerable  musical  tal- 
ent.    HeLfather  was  a  physician   of  well 

•AN  FwANcsco  Public  Lisraiiv 
^TMBNT 


said 


the    writer    of   this 


deserved  local  repute,  and  this,  together 
with  the  musical  proclivities  of  the  fam- 
ily, caused  their  society  to  be  sought 
after  by  their  friends  and  neighbors.     Miss 


Cary    once 
sketch : 

"My  mother  played  the  organ,  and  my 
father,  the  'cello,  and  both  had  fine  voices. 
I  remember  when  I  was  but  four  years  old, 
being  arranged  with  my  brothers 
and  sisters  in  a  group,  singing  the 
old  'ABC  duet,  with  my  father 
as  master,  and  we  as  scholars,  for 
the  entertainment  of  visitors,  who, 
you  know  of  course,  are  legion  in  a 
doctor's  house.  At  the  age  of  eight. 
Host  my  mother,  and  when  I  was 
fifteen  I  went  to  Boston  to  reside 
with  my  brother.  I  lived  with  him 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1S61,  when  I  returned 
to  my  father,  who  was  then  living 
in  Gorham.Me.  Atthe  seminary  in 
that  place  I  passed  my  last  school 
days.  My  musical  studies  in  Boston 
were  under  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wetherbee,  a 
musician  of  excellent  culture,  and 
Mr.  Lyman  W.  Wheeler,  whose 
musical  education  was  received 
abroad.  A  concert  having  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  necessary  funds  in  August, 
1S66, 1  went  to  Milan,  in  which  city  I 
studied  diligently  for  fifteenmonths, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  I 
was  persuaded  to  try  the  operatic 
^-i.ige,  and  in  December,  1867,  1  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  go  to 
Copenhagen  with  an  Italian  Op- 
era Company.  In  that  city  we 
remained  until  the  March  following, 
when  1  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Strakosch  to  go  to  Christiana, 
Norway,  and  Gotenberg.  Sweden. 
After  very  successful  seasons  in 
both  these  cities,  we  went  to  Ham- 
burg, where  we  were  equally  successful. 
After  having  signed  a  new  engagement  with 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Strakosch,  by  which  I  was 
to  go  to  Stockholm  the  following    winter,  I 
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went  to  Baden  Baden,  and  studied  with 
Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  leaving  her  in 
Oct.  1868,  to  feilfill  my  engagement  at  Stock- 
holm. .My  success  there  was  so  decided, 
that  I  received  and  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  tlie  "Royal  Swedish  Opera  House," 
I  singing  in  Italian  and  the  rest  of  the  troupe 
in  Swedish.  While  in  the  city  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  our  American  Min- 
ister. After  a  few  concerts  in  some  of  the 
principal  Swedish  towns,  and  a  few  nights  in 
opera  at  Christiana  and'Gotenberg,  in  the 
summer  of  1869  I  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
with  Sig.  Bottesini.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  I  went  to  Brussels  for  a  short  season 
of  Italian  opera  under  the  direction  of 
Mons.  Emile  Coulon.  The  Belgians  were 
so  enthusiastic  that  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Strakosch  was  directed  to  me,  and 
the  result  was  an  engagement  for  three 
years  and  three  months.  During  the 
winter  of  1870,  I  studied  with  Maurice  Stra- 
kosch, singing  occasionally  in  concerts  in 
London,  and  in  August,  1870,  returned  to 
America  with  the  Nilsson  troupe,  appearing 
first  in  New  York  City,  and  afterwards  in 
myoldhomein  Boston.  The  rest  youknow." 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MICHAEL  KELLY. 

Michael  Kelly  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1762,  and  became  the  first  tenor 
in  Italy,  and,  curious  to  say,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  male  singer  from  this 
island  who  sang  in  that  country.  He  after- 
wards performed  at  most  of  the  Italian  the- 
atres. He  traveled  through  Germany,  and 
in  Vienna  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mozart.  He  also  became  intimate  with 
Hadyn.  Mozart  was  so  pleased  with  an 
aria  by  Kelly,  "  Grazie  agl'  ingani  tuori," 
that  he  did  'ts  composer  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing some  charming  variations  upon  it.  On 
his  revisiting  Dublin  in  consequence  of  his 
mother's  illness,  the  Emperor  gave  him  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  continued  his 
salary.  Kelly  did  not  return  to  Germany, 
but  settled  in  London,  where  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Lionel  and  Clarissa  at 
Drury-lane.  He  was  attached  to  that  thea- 
tre as  director  of  the  music  and  first  tenor 
till  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  He  com- 
posed the  music  for  many  pieces — "The 
Castle  Spectre,"  "Blue  Beard,"  "  The  Peas- 
ant Boy,"  "The  Royal  Oak;"  and  he  com- 
posed "  Gustavas  Vasa"  forCovent  Garden 
in  181 1.  He  again  visited  Dublin  in  com- 
pany with  the  celebrated  Madame  Catalani 
in  iSoS,  and  after  fulfilling  engagements  in 
Cork  and  Limerick,  returned  to  London  in 
the  autumn.  Drury-lane  Theatre  was  un- 
happily burnt  down  on  February  the  4th, 
in  the  following  year,  and  all  Kelly's  scores 
lost  in  the  conflagration.  His  music,  from 
the  little  we  have  seen  of  it,  seems  to  pos- 
sess symmetry  of  form  and  melody.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  it  has  not 


been  preserved.  He  took  his  farewell  of 
the  stage  in  the  city  of  his  birth  in  Septem- 
ber, 181 1.  He  first  appeared  in  Dublin  in 
1778.  He  died  at  Margate  at  the  age  of  64 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1826. 

ONE  OF  HAMMOND'S  STORIES. 

He  closed  his  discourse  with  an  illustra- 
tion depicting  most  vividly  the  danger  of 
halting  between  two  opinions.  He  repre- 
sented a  consultation  among  the  devils  in 
hell,  while  a  revival  of  great  power  was  in 
progress  in  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland.  Satan 
called  all  his  devils  together  to  devise  some 
plan  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel in  that  place.  He  said:  "Who  will  go 
to  Kirkcaldy  to  break  up  that  revival  ?" 
"  I'll  go,"  says  one. 

"What  will   you  tell  them.'"   asked  the 
devil. 

"  I'll  tell  them  that  there  is  no  God." 
"Tell  a  Scotchman  there  is  no  God  when 
he  has  the  Bible  in  his  hand  .'    Avaunt !" 
said  Satan.    "  Who  will  go  to  Kirkcaldy  and 
break  up  that  revival  ?" 
"I'll  go,"  says  another. 
"  What  will  you  tell  them  ?" 
"I'll  tell  them  that  God  was  not  ciivine." 
"  Tell  a  Scotchman  that  God  was  not  di- 
vine, with  the  open  Bible  before  him  ?  That 
might   do   in   America,    where   they   don't 
study  their   Bibles   much,  and  where  men, 
pretending  to  be  Christian  ministers,  stand 
up  in  their  pulpit  and  deny  the  divinity  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  that  would  never  do 
for  Scotland.     Avaunt!     Who'll  go  to  Kirk- 
caldy and   break  up   that   revival.'"  asked 
Satan. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  a  third. 
"What  will  you  tell  them?" 
"I'll  tell  them  there  is  a  God;  that  he 
has  a  government  administered  bylaws; 
that  whoever  breaks  those  laws  is  under 
penalty.  I'll  tell  them  that  Christ  was  di- 
vine, and  that  he  is  their  only  hope  of  sal- 
vation; in  short,  I'll  tell  them  all  their  min- 
isters say  to  them  is  true,  but  I'll  also  whis- 
per in  their  ears,  time  enough  yet!  time 
enough  yet!" 

"Away,    away!"    said   Satan;   "you    are 
just  the  one.     Away,  away!" 


THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE. 

These  men  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  Their  names 
were  Pittacus,  Bias,  Solon,  Thales,  Chilon, 
Cleobulus,  and  Periander.  The  reason  of 
their  being  called  "  wise  "  is  given  differ- 
ently by  different  authors,  but  the  most  ap- 
proved account  states  that  as  some  Coans 
were  fishing,  certain  strangers  from  Miletus 
bought  whatever  should  be  in  the  nets  with- 
out seeing  it.  When  the  nets  were  drawn 
in,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  golden  tri- 
pod, which  Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy, 
is  supposed  to  have  thrown  there. 


A  dispute  arose  among  the  fishermen  and 
the  strangers  as  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
as  they  could  not  agree  they  took  it  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  consulted  the  priest- 
less  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it. 

She  said  it  must  be  given  to  the  wisest 
man  in  Greece,  and  it  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Thales,  who  declared  that  Bias  was  wiser, 
and  sent  it  to  him. 

Bias  sent  it  to  another  one,  and  so  on 
until  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  all 
the  men,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  "Seven  Wise  men,"  and  as  each 
one  claimed  that  some  one  was  wiser  than 
he,  it  finally  was  sent  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  where,  according  to  some  writers, 
it  still  remains  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the 
wisest  are  the  most  distrustful  of  their  own 
wisdom. — Methodist. 


At  Versailles,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  there  was  always  hanging  a  cage  in  the 
ffiil-de-bceuf  which  contained  a  parrot  pur- 
chased by  the  Regent  Orleans  for  the 
Duchess  de  Berri.  There  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  birds  in  any  of  the  royal  aviaries  of 
Europe  that  has  not  had  its  ancient  parrot. 
The  writer  purchased  a  gray  African  parrot 
in  1856,  whose  residence  in  Wales  was  au- 
thenticated for  seventy-seven  years.  The 
bird,  more  wonderful  for  variety  of  speech 
than  for  her  age,  learning  everything  and 
forgetting  nothing,  accomplished  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  and  the  English,  born  in  Af- 
rica, living  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  in  Europe,  and  dying  in  America, 
might  have  been  alive  now  but  for  heed- 
lessness. In  1867  she  had  certainly  ap- 
proached, if  she  had  not  reached  and 
passed,  her  one  hundredth  year.  Upon  a 
severely  cold  night  in  December  of  that 
year  she  was  sent  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, and  perished  by  the  way.  She  was 
in  perfect  health,  and  had  never  known  a 
day  of  sickness,  showed  no  decrepitude, 
enjoyed  life  to  the  utmost,  demanded  no  al- 
lowances or  concession  on  the  score  of  ad- 
vanced years,  and  might,  but  for  an  expo- 
siire  to  the  rigor  of  unaccustomed  climate, 
have  been  alive  to-day. — Boston  Trrnscript. 

Pope,  whose  "bodily  presence"  was  any- 
thing but  imposing — indeed.  Whose  phys- 
ical infirmity  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  lit- 
tle poetical  prodigy  from  maintaining  an 
erect  position — was,  on  one  occasion  (while 
translating  Homer),  engaged  with  some 
friends  (in  Wills'  Coffee  House)  discussing 
a  knotty  passage  in  the  latter.  The  result 
was  not  satisfactory.  A  young  army  officer, 
who  had  been  attentively  listening  to  the 
discussion,  somewhat  impertinently  re- 
marked, "All  that  is  wanted  is  a  note  of  in- 
terrogatioij."  "And  pray,  young  gentle- 
man," asked  Pope,  "what  is  a  note  of  inter- 
rogation?" ".\  little  crooked  thing  that 
asks  questions,"  replied  the  officer. 
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THE  VIRTUOSO. 

The  age  of  the  virtuoso  so-called,  is  over, 
in  the  concert  hall  and  the  opera  house. 
Not  indeed  that  the  genus  virtuoso  is  actu- 
ally extinct,  but  because  virtuosoship  has 
lost  the  significance  which  it  once  possessed. 
From  occupying  a  leading  position,  it  has 
been  crowded  aside  into  a  wholly  subordinate 
one,  and  it  now  appeals  to  the  superficial, 
or  the  uninformed  alone,  save  only  when  it 
is  properly  employed,  not  as  in  itself  an 
artistic  end,  but  instead  in  the  altogether  in- 
ferior capacity  of  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
means  to  the  realization  of  an  artistic  end, 
as  for  instance  in  the  interpretation  of  some 
masterpiece  in  which  great  technical  diffi- 
culties exist  as  indispensable  to  the  adequate 
expression  of  an  artistic  idea  addressed  to 
the  intellectual  or  the  emotional  nature. 
And  it  is  well  that  virtuosoship  has  thus 
found  its  true  level.  What  is  now  required 
of  public  singers  or  instrumental  perform- 
ers, is  that  they  shall  give  us  something 
worth  listening  to,  and  if  that  something  be 
selected,  and  the  artist's  execution  suffice  to 
meet  all  its  secondary,  mechanical  require- 
ments, then,  with  the  possession  of  earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm  and  the  self-confidence 
necessary  to  public  performance,  all  the 
principal  demands  made  upon  the  artist  are 
fulfilled.  The  old-fashioned  "stars,"  who 
once  tore  things  on  the  musital  stage  and 
excited  themselves  and  their  audiences  by 
the  performance  of  all  sorts  of  gymnastic 
feats  with  their  throats  or  their  hands  and 
arms,  are  no  longer  essential  to  our  train- 
ing, and  do  not  in  the  least  assist  us  in 
making  up  our  judgments  of  the  arts  of  mu- 
sical composition  or  of  musical  interpreta- 
tion. More  and  more,  every  day,  we  are 
banishing  these  antiquated  worthies  to  re- 
mote regions  and  cruder  states  of  musical 
society.  Accordingly,  students  o^music, 
whose  entire  interest  up  to  the  present  time, 
may  have  been  centered  in  the  empty  feats 
of  virtuosoship,  should  realize  that  they  are 
not  taking  a  direction  in  which  there  is 
promise  of  substantial  advantage  either  to 
themselves,  to  the  art  of  music,  or  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  In  no  community  whose  ver- 
dict is  accepted  as  at  all  decisive  by  the 
country  in  general,  is  the  distinction  once 
awarded  to  the  mere  virtuoso,  any  longer 
conferred.  And  wherever  genuine  musical 
culture  exists,  gymnastic  dexerity  stands  low 
in  the  scale  of  accomplishments  meriting 
public  esteem  and  approbation.  We  wouW 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  study  of 
bravoura  compositions  displaying  good  me- 
chanical invention,  and  calculated  to  supply 
reserve  force  in  the  form  of  surplus  execu- 
tion upon  which  to  draw  in  the  exigencies  of 
public  performance,  should  be  discontinued ; 
but  only  that  the  true  reason  for  occupying 
oneseKwith  them,  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood in  orderthat  there  may  be  no  mistaken 


importance  attached  to  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  musical  art,  proper.  To  draw  an 
illustration  from  the  concert  hall,  everyone 
knows  that  a  pianist  who  should  undertake 
to  introduce  upon  the  programme  of  one  of 
our  subscription  concerts,  a  set  of  florid  va- 
riations such  as  those  with  which  Thalberg 
transported  everybody  but  a  few  years  ago, 
would  now  be  laughed  at  as  a  mountebank, 
or  a  musical  Rip  Van  Winkle.  And  yet 
many  of  these  "fantaisies"  are  not  to  be 
despised  for  purposes  of  earnest  study,  since 
the  endeavor  so  torenderthem  thatthe  inter- 
est shall  not  flag,  tends  most  decidedly  to  fur- 
ther the  acquisition  of  a  pearly  clearness 
and  euphonious  brilliancy  in  playing  runs 
and  passages,  and  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  the  delivery  of  melody  and  of  the 
various  melodic  embellishments,  which  may 
be  employed  to  good  purpose  in  interpre- 
ting the  most  chaste,  refined  and  thoughtful 
of  classic  compositions. 

In  the  opera,  the  decline  of  virtuosoship 
is  more  lingering,  owing  to  peculiar  causes 
immediately  apparent  upon  a  moment's  re- 
flection. That  operatic  singer  who,  dislik- 
ing to  make  use  of  the  art  of  dramatic  vo- 
calization simply  as  a  means  of  egotistic 
display,  should  so  far  be  controlled  by  con- 
scientious scruples  as  to  refuse  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  in  any  opera  in  which  music 
was  employed  otherwise  than  in  a  dignified 
and  worthy  manner,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
imparting  more  ideality  and  intensity  to  the 
artistic  exposition  in  detail  of  the  contents 
of  a  dramatic  idea,  or  motive  proper,  must 
needs  have  a  comparatively  limited  reperto- 
ry as  yet.'  Nevertheless,  here  too,  the  vir- 
tuoso system,  together  with  the  entire  re- 
pertory of  works  composed  with  a  chief 
view  to  its  requirements,  is  steadily  being 
supplanted  by  one  essentially  and  irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic,  based  upon  the  thor- 
oughly artistic  and  unselfish  principle  that 
the  opera  is  no  longer  to  exist  for  the  sing- 
er, but  the  singer  for  the  operaas  the  higher 
consideration  of  the  two  :  or  in  other  words, 
that  henceforth  the  opera  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  simply  a  highly  complex  and 
elaborate  species  of  "concerto,"  for  vocal 
virtuosos  with  the  mere  accompaniment  of 
subordinate  solo-artists  chorus,  orchestra? 
scenic  display  and  a  pseudo  dramatic  frame- 
work ;  but  instead,  as  a  field  of  action  in  which 
the  individual  artist  will  find  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  vocal  and  dramatic  abili- 
ties of  the  first  order,  in  the  service  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  total  effect  to  be  produced 
by  the  work  of  art  itself,  as  sensuously  sym- 
bolizing some  mental,  physical  or  ethical 
motive  ;  a  field,  moreover,  in  which  no  dif- 
ference in  kind,  but  only  one  of  degree,  is 
recognized  in  the  nature  of  the  services  to 
be  rendered  by  leading  characters  and  those 
of  the  humblest  individual  in  the  chorus  or 
the   orchestra,  all   being  actuated  alike  by 


the  same  motives  of  entire  renunciation  of 
self  and  the  unreserved  devotion  of  indi- 
vidual energy  and  ability  to  the  attainment 
of  perfection  in  details  and  harmony  in  the 
ensemble.  Having  thus  begun  to  lose  its 
virtuoso  tendency  as  a  vocal  "concerto" 
the  nature  of  the  opera  is  undergoing  a  re- 
form, which  by  drawing  within  its  means  of 
expression  all  such  of  the  resources  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, together  with  those  of  the  subordinate 
arts  of  vocalization,  dramatic  action  and  in- 
strumental performance,  as  are  available 
for  purposes  of  combined  action,  is  now 
tending  to  the  popularization  of  what,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  symphony  of  instruments 
which  reached  its  highest  perfection  under 
Beethoven,  we  may  term  a  symphony  of  arts, 
an  aggregation  into  a  cosmos  of  art-effects 
and  resources  of  expression,  hitherto  isolated. 
This  tendency,  shared  at  last  by  the  ope- 
ra in  common  with  concerts  of  the  higher 
order,  of  denying  to  the  skill  of  the  virtuoso 
any  occasion  for  independent  display,  is 
now  making  itself  felt  in  operas  in  which 
virtuosoship  once  reigned  supreme.  Thus 
in  Germany,  we  learn  that  several  of  the 
leading  theatres  propose  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
system  of  recalls  and  of  throwing  bouquets 
and  wreaths  on  the  stage  during  the  pro- 
gress of  any  opera  or  play.  If  this  newly 
manifested  disposition  to  enforce  the  merg- 
ing of  the  interests  of  the  individual  into 
those  of  art  itself  should  prevail  we  may  con- 
fidently anticipate  the  popular  diffusion  of  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  genuine  nature  and  resources 
of  art,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unexampled.  It 
is  said  by  European  dramatists  that  the  in- 
fluence of  opera  has  been  so  to  degrade  the 
popular  demands  upon  dramatic  art,  that 
the  theatre  has  become  deprived  of  nearly 
all  the  significance  it  ever  possessed  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  social,  ethical,  and 
poetical  ideas.  With  the  dramatic  eleva- 
tion of  the  opera,  it  is  now  hoped  that  the 
stage  will  acquire  a  significance  for  the  pub- 
lic good  which  it  never  yet  had.  The  final 
result  of  such  a  triumph  of  the  non-egotistic 
principle  upon  the  stage,  would  be  to  give 
to  the  masses  a  species  of  religion  of  the 
ideal  in  which  great  teachings  were  con- 
veyed through  sensuous  symbols  of  richest 
variety,  but  wholly  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  the  fictions  attaching  to  supersti- 
tion.— A.  R.  Parsons. 


Children's  Scrap  Books. — It  is  well  to 
save  schildish  pictures  and  wood  cuts  of 
various  kinds  (many  of  which  give  children 
an  excellent  idea  of  places)  and  paste  them 
into  an  old  ledger  or  copy  book.  They 
help  pass  away  many  a  childish  hour,  and 
are  at  once  innocent  and  instructive.  With 
the  help  of  questions  from  their  elders  they 
aid  children  to  think. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 
1  FAME.    . 

|!)fc  French  gentleman  whom  I  know  very 
•i*  well  had  a  daughter — she  is  now  dead 
^$t  — who  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
%■  most  brilliant  performers  on  the  piano- 
forte in  all  France.  Her  father  was  rich, 
and  belonged  to  that  class  of  society  which 
considers  that  its  daughters  cannot  earn 
money  in  any  way  whatever  without  loss  of 
caste,  so  the  lady  could  not  be  a  profes- 
sional musician,  as  she  ought  to  have  been, 
but  was  left  to  develop  her  wonderful  talent 
for  the  delight  of  a  few  private  friends. 
Such  a  position  was  essentially  false.  When 
nature  endows  a  human  being  with  supreme 
musical  genius,  it  is  intended,  not  for  the 
possessor  alone,  nor  for  any  circle  of  pri- 
vate friends,  but  for  the  human  race.  And 
the  desire  for  publicity  grew  in  the  girl's 
mind  as  she  rose  to  the  heights  of  her  art. 
It  became  necessary  to  give  weekly  musical 
soirees  for  the  exhibition  of  her  talent.  After  a 
while  this  no  longer  sufficed,  and  she  per- 
formed in  a  few  public  concerts  of  the  high- 
est order.  Some  said  that  this  was  vanity, 
and  not  a  ladylike  tendency  at  all.  But 
was  it  not  the  irresistible  impulse  of  a  true 
genius?  Can  a  great  instrumentalist  be  in- 
tended by  nature  to  perform  for  his  own 
selfish  pleasure  ?  People  are  no  more  en- 
dowed with  music  that  they  may  play  to 
themselves  than  with  tongues  that  they  may 
talk  to  themselves.  And  when  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  like  the  Marquis  of  Candia 
(commonly  known  as  Mario),  is  gifted  by 
nature  with  so  admirable  a  natural  instru- 
ment, we  have  all  a  kind  of  claim  to  the  de- 
light of  it,  as  we  have  to  the  light  of  the 
stars.  And  though  the  instinctive  thirst  for 
fame  may  be  often  quenched  by  the  cold- 
ness of  high  caste,  there  is  such  an  appe- 
tite, either  active  or  dormant,  in  all  intel- 
lects to  which  fame  naturally  belongs.  A 
certain  degree  of  fame  is  essential  to  the 
free  exercise  of  certain  forces  within  us,  and 
where  there  is  a  constitutional  indifference 
to  it  those  forces  have  no  existence.  The 
desire  for  widely  spread  celebrity,  so  com- 
monly reproached  against  the  artistic  class 
as  a  weakness  or  a  defect,  is  perfectly  ra- 
tional and  right,  and  means  no  more  than 
this,  that  all  persons  belonging  to  that  class 
desire  a  field  sufficiently  ample  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  especial  functions — a  feel- 
ing they  have  in  common  with  many  other 
classes. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  a 
trenchant  distinction  between  this  right  de- 
sire for  fame,  and  the  morbid  or  foolish 
longing  for  it  on  its  own  account.  It  is  one 
thing  to  desire  to  be  celebrated,  that  we 
may  work  w'ith  due  effect,  and  another  to 
desire  only  that  we  may  be  celebrated.  But 
even  the  most  diseased  and  degraded  crav- 


ing for  notoriety  is  often  the'perversion  of 
a  true  instinct  unconscious  of  its  own  im- 
port. 

If  we  examine  the  social  organization  of 
any  populous  town,  we  shall  find  many 
persons  there  who  live  in  the  broad  light  of 
a  local  fame  of  a  very  intense  and  pene- 
trating kind.  Fifty  miles  off,  their  names 
are  scarcely  known ;  but  in  their  own 
neighborhood  they  enjoy  a  well-recognized 
and  brightly-focussed  reputation.  Like  the 
brilliant  chandelier  of  a  ball-room,  their 
glory  shines  with  wonderful  splendor  on 
one  well-packed  crowd,  but  is  prevented 
by  opaque  walls  from  reaching  the  outer 
world.  There  is  the  principal  land  owner 
first,  who  cannot  help  being  locally  famous, 
however  modest  and  retiring  his  disposition; 
there  is  next  the  most  important  clergyman, 
who  is  known  to  everybody  in  the  place ; 
and  the  smaller  incumbents  and  curates, 
whose  names  are  household  words  at  a 
thousand  tea-tables,  where  they  supply  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation.  There 
is  also,  probably  a  banker,  and  there  are 
sure  to  be  one  or  two  solicitors  known  to 
everybody,  though  less  talked  about  than 
the  clergy.  And  the  fame  of  the  local  sur- 
geons is  as  certain  as  disease  and  death. 
And  the  principal  tradesmen,  the  druggist, 
the  tailor,  the  draper,  the  fashionable  boot 
and  shoe  maker,  the  grocer,  the  butcher — 
are  all  absolutely  necessary  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  well  known  to  it  both  personally 
and  by  name.  In  a  country  town  there  is 
no  obscurity,  save  for  the  poor.  All  rich 
proprietors,  all  prosperous  tradesmen,  are 
known  to  thousands ;  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  you  will  not  find  these  people  shrink- 
ing from  the  degree  of  publicity  which 
naturally  belongs  to  their  station.  The 
landowner  will  be  a  magistrate,  and  pre- 
side at  public  meetings ;  the  clergyman 
preaches  in  public  every  Sunday,  and  will 
speak  from  the  platform  of  the  Literary  In- 
stitute when  called  upon ;  the  attorney, 
however  bashful,  by  nature,  will  not  shrink 
from  the  publicity  incident  to  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  tradesmen  will  print  circu- 
lars and  advertise.  Of  all  these  locally  fa- 
mous people  not  one  perhaps  cares  about 
celebrity  in  itself;  but  their  several  positions 
absolutely  require  some  degree  of  it,  or  the 
whole  business  of  the  town  would  come  to 
a  standstill.  And  if  you  were  to  take  the 
most  retiring  of  townsmen  and  make  an 
artist  of  him,  he  would  immediately  desire 
a  more  extended  recognition  than  his  own 
little  neighborhood  could  afford,  for  a  com- 
munity which  is  large  enough  to  keep  a 
thriving  grocer  or  a  prosperous  tailor  might 
be  far  too  little  to  supply  a  cultivated  peo- 
ple in  sufficient  members  to  sustain  a 
painter  of  pictures,  or  pay  for  successive 
editions  of  musical  or  poetical  composi- 
tions.     The    desire    for    extensive    fame, 


which  characterizes  the  artist  class  in  our 
day,  is  the  sense  of  a  commercial  necessity. 
Small  populations  afford  no  market  for  in- 
tellectual works,  because  the  persons  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  such  works  are  so  rare 
that  they  have  to  be  sought  out  from 
amongst  millions.  But  as  the  feelings  and 
aims  of  the  Florentine  artists  were  local  be- 
cause they  could  find  appreciation  and  re- 
muneration enough  in  their  own  locality,  so 
our  own  artists  would  generally  content 
themselves  with  local  recognition  if  such 
recognition  could  bring  them,  in  wealth  and 
honor,  an  adequate  reward  for  their  la- 
bors. The  difference  between  a  locally  cel- 
ebrated man — as,  for  instance,  a  popular 
clergyman — and  a  widely  celebrated  one  — 
as,  for  instance,  a  poet — -often  consists  only 
in  this,  that  the  persons  whom  the  celebrity 
has  reached  are,  in  the  one  case,  concen- 
trated in  a  single  parish  or  diocese,  and,  in 
the  other,  scattered  very  thinly  over  a 
kingdom.  The  poet,  however,  is  considered 
hungry  after  fame  if  he  wishes  his  thought" 
to  be  received  by  a  few  thousand  persons, 
whereas  the  same  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  clerg)'man  is  called  a  "wish  for  an  ad- 
equate sphere  of  usefulness."  Yet  is  it  not 
possible  that  a  poet  may  wish  to  raise  men 
to  higher  views  than  were  before  attainable 
by  them?  and  could  any  poet,  with  such  a 
noble  conception  of  his  calling,  feel  himself 
justified  in  dedicating  his  whole  life  to  it, 
unless  he  saw  good  reason  for  believing 
that  his  efforts  would  not  altogether  fail  oi 
their  effect  upon  the  world  ?  When  the 
clergyman  flattens  his  manuscript  sermon 
on  the  velvet  pulpit-cushion,  he  is  sure  of 
his  audience,  and  knows  that  he  is  fulfilling 
an  undeniable  function  in  the  world.  The 
artist  enjoys  no  such  satisfactory  feeling 
until  he  is  what  men  call  famous.  Until 
fame  comes,  the  author  does  not  feel  sure 
of  a  sin^  reader,  nor  even  of  a  publisher. 
The  written  thought  may  never  see  the 
light.  And  the  painter  who  is  not  famous 
is  scarcely  more  sure  of  producing  any  ef- 
fect on  his  fellow-creatures,  for  the  public 
will  not  look  at  what  he  does,  nor  the  hang- 
ers in  the  e.xhibitions  put  it  where  it  can  be 
seen.  For  these  men  to  desire  fame  is 
therefore  not  more  indicative  of  vanity  or 
weakness  in  them  than  it  would  be  in  a 
clergyman  to  desire  a  church.  An  artist 
without  reputation  is  like  a  pastor  without  a 
flock.  Fame  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  function  of  artist. 
What  the  parish  is  to  the  parson,  with  its 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  fame  is  to  the 
poet  or  painter  with  the  thousands  of  read- 
ers or  spectators  that  it  brings  him. — Ham- 

MERTON. 

Old  age  is  never  honored  among  us,  but 
only  indulged,  as  childhood  is ;  and  old  men 
lose  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man; 
that  of  being  judged  by  their  peers. 


Sherman 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

GOOD  AND  BAD  MUSIC. 

flfHAT  music  is  good,  and  what  is  bad, 
what  true  and  what  false  ?  As  the 
impressions  of  our  feeling  are  inca- 
pable of  verbal  demonstration,  and 
pieces  of  music  illustrative  of  true  and  false 
modes  of  feeling  can  not  here  be  audibly  in- 
troduced in  order  to  speak  convincingly 
for  themselves,  the  demonstration  must  be 
effected  in  practical  artistic  life;  hear  music 
and  decide  with  mature  judgment.  Still, 
something  more  definite,  after  all,  may  here 
be  said  in  reply  to  the  above  question. 

The  good  and  the  true,  as  originally  nat- 
ural, positively  creative,  and  hence  inde- 
pendently capable  of  life,  possess  an  eter- 
nal spiritual  force  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. Only  the  form  in  which  they  ap- 
pear ever  becomes  antiquated.  But  the 
bad  and  the  untrue  are  opposite,  the  reverse 
of  the  good,  and  therefore  unenduring ;  a 
transient  fashion,  a  false  bent  of  taste  in 
subordinate  artistic  circles  may  indeed  sus- 
tain the  false  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  must  inevitably  perish 
by  reason  of  its  inner  emptiness — in  order, 
perhaps,  to  make  room  for  new  and  equally 
empty  productions  in  the  same  sphere.  But 
the  good  and  the  true  possess  so  much  inner 
vital  force,  that  they  are  capable  even  of 
maintaining  upright  an  antiquated  form 
with  all  its  decoying  accessories,  and  of  en- 
during despite  them  all. 

The  good,  therefore,  is  enduring — the  bad 
can  not  maintain  itself,  it  perishes.  But 
that  which  endures  becomes  older  and  older. 
All  old  works  which  endure,  thus  demon- 
strate themselves  to  be  good.  Therefore, 
aside  from  such  good,  healthy,  time-defying 
folks-music,  the  so-called  classicists,  such 
as  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  others,  are  above 
all,  sacred  to  the  pianist,  because,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  the  fluctuations  of  taste, 
their  works  have  retained  more  or  less  of 
vitality — nay,  are  in  part,  still  fresh  and 
blooming. 

Now,  as  it  is  natural  that,  in  those  circles 
(both  artistic  and  laical)  where  the  good  is 
loved,  the  bad  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
unanimously  recognized  as  such  and  de- 
spised ;  so,  too,  a  distinction  is  made  in  the 
same  discriminative  circles  between  the 
good  and  bad  in  that  which  is  new,  and  of 
course,  has  not  yet  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Here,  it  is  true,  differences  of  opinion  may 
easily  arise,  because  every  thing  really  new 
is  unusual,  and  because  the  mere  quality  of 
being  unusual  is  of  itself  enough  to  produce 
an  unpleasant  impression  upon  many,  and 
this  altogether  without  regard  to  intrinsic 
merit.  But  we  can  always  assume  with 
good  reason,  that  in  the  case  of  that  which 
is  new,  those  productions  concerning  which 


the  good  among  artists,  differ  in  opinion — 
so  that  while  some  oppose,  others  favor 
them — must  always  be  more  or  less  merito- 
rious ;  for  otherwise,  those  favorably  dis- 
posed would  not  be  attracted  by  them.  The 
cause  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  lies  pre- 
cisely in  the  strangeness  of  that  which  is 
new,  since  strangeness  is  always  more  or 
less  striking  in  its  effect,  and  this,  while  it 
is  agreeable  to  one  is  unpleasant  to  another. 
In  due  course  of  time,  during  which,  more- 
over, such  works  are  heard  continually 
more  and  more  perfectly  rendered,  that 
which  was  at  first  unusual  becomes  familiar, 
I.  ^.,  the  new  becomes  older,  and  then  sooner 
or  later  comes  to  take  it  place  among  the 
classics — that  is  to  say,  among  that  higher 
class  of  works  which  serve  as  models  for  all 
time.  Opinions  have  then  become  recon- 
ciled, only  to  divide  again  with  reference  to 
later  novelties  of  prominence.  So,  it  was 
formerly,  so  it  is  in  modern  times,  and  so 
it  will  be  in  future. 

An  essential  distinction  should  accord- 
ingly be  made  between  new  works  concern- 
ing which  artistically  minded  and  able  mu- 
sicians differ  in  opinion  from  those  whom 
one  knows  otherwise  to  be  superficial  and 
incompetent  persons  in  art;  and  those  con- 
cerning which  honorable  artists  of  high 
reputation,  differ  among  themselves.  In 
the  latter  of  the  two  cases,  it  may  be  recog- 
nized with  absolute  certainty,  thatany  thing 
new  which  receives  the  support  of  honorable 
artists,  has  a  valid  claim  to  the  right  of  ex- 
istence. This  should,  of  course,  be  admit- 
ted even  by  good  musicians  to  whom  the 
works  in  question  may  be  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible— nay,  even  unpleasant.  For 
this  is  simply  a  freedom,  and  objectivity  of 
judgment  concerning  others  which  it  should 
be  a  point  of  honor  with  everyone  to  pre- 
serve— or,  in  the  worst  of  cases,  at  least  to 
acquire. — L.  Kohler. 

SCHUBERT  AND  BEETHOVEN. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  permitted  to 
Franz-Schubert  to  enter  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  his  great  contempsrary  col- 
leagues in  art ;  not  even  with  Beethoven, 
who  for  thirty  years  breathed  with  him  the 
air  of  Vienna.  For,  although  the  nature  of 
their  intercourse  is  veiled,  apparently,  in 
impenetrable  darkness,  this  one  thing  at 
least  is  known,  that  relations  of  intmiacy 
between  them  were  quite  out  of  the  question . 
It  is  certain,  that  Schubert  dedicated  to  Bee- 
thoven, the  variations,  op.  lo,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1822.  But  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  Schindler,  he 
handed  them  in  person  to  the  great  master, 
standing  wholly  confused  before  him  and 
deprived  of  presence  of  mind  by  his  strange 
appearance ;  or  whether,  according  to 
another  account,  he  left  the  manuscript  at 
Beethoven's  door  in  his  absence,  we  are 
now  no  longer  able  to  decide.     It  is  enough 


to  know  that  in  his  self-absorption,  the  elder 
master  evidently  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
the  more  modest  creations  of  the  younger 
one.  In  the  last  days  of  Beethoven's  life, 
Schindler  first  undertook  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  songs  of  Schubert. 
"For  several  days,"  writes  Schindler,  "he 
could  not  take  his  mind  off  from  them,  and 
he  tarried  daily  for  hours  at  a  time,  over 
'  Iphigenia,'  'Bounds  of  Humanity,'  'Om- 
nipotence,' 'The  Young  Nun,'  'Viola,'  'The 
Miller's  songs'  and  others.  With  joyous 
animation  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  'Truly, 
in  that  Schubert  there  dwells  a  divine  spark ! ' 
It  threw  him  into  the  greatest  astonishment 
when  Schindler  told  him  that  more  than 
five  hundred  such  songs  had  already  been 
written  by  Schubert,  and  he  exhausted  him- 
self in  praises  of  the  original  elaboration 
and  the  fullness  of  dramatic  effect  which 
many  of  them  displayed.  He  now  desired 
to  see  Schubert's  operas  and  pianoforte 
composition  too  ;  his  illness,  however,  had 
already  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  wish  had  to  remain  ungratified.  He 
still  spoke  frequently  of  Schubert  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  sooner  known  him 
of  whom  he  now  prophesied;  '  he  will  yet 
attract  much  attention  in  the  world.'  " 

Only  a  few  days  before  Beethoven's  death, 
Schubert  appeared  in  company  with  two 
friends,  in  the  lonely  sick-chamber.  They 
stood  in  silence  around  the  death  bed  of  the 
Titan.  Beethoven,  to  whom  their  names 
had  been  given,  fixed  his  eye  immovably 
upon  them,  and  lifting  his  hand,  made  a 
few  signs  which  were  unintelligible  to  them. 
Schubert  came  forth,  profoundly  affected, 
from  the  presence  of  him  to  whom  he  had 
always  looked  up  as  his  highest  ideal,  and 
to  whom  a  few  days  later,  he  gave  the  final 
escort.  In  company  with  his  friends,  the 
musicians  Lachner  and  Randhartinger,  he 
followed  after  the  coffin  of  Beethoven. — La 

Mara. 

a  fundamental  evil. 

The  fundamental  evil  in  music  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  reproduction  of  its  artistic 
creations  by  performance.  Were  it  as  easy 
to  learn  to  read  music  aright  as  it  is  to  read 
words,  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  would 
have  the  popularity  of  the  poems  of  Schil- 
ler.— F.  HiLLER. 

THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

Music  is  peculiar  and  alone,  in  the 
power  of  representing  in  full  reality  the 
most  highly  transcendental  moods.  In  this 
respect  the  capacities  of  expression  of  other 
arts  do  not  even  remotely  approach  its 
own. — R.  Franz. 

ORIGINAL  CONCEPTIONS. 
The  older  I  become,  so  much  the  more 
clearly  do  I  perceive  how  important  it  is, 
^rst  to  learn  and  i/ien  to  form  opinions — not 
the  latter  before  the  former ;  also,  not  both 
at  once. — Mendelssohn. 
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'OREiGN   Notes. 


by  Rubin- 


Philha: 


—The  Tower  of  Babel,  a  sacr 
words  by  Herr  Julius  Rodenbui 
stein,  was  lately  produced  by  th 
ciety  at  Carlsruhe,  Germany. 

—Mustafa,  the  celebrated  soprano  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  is  rarely  heard  now,  only  singing  for  the  Pope 
on  special  occasion.  His  voice  is  described  as  angelic 
in  sweetness  and  tenderness. 

— Ernst's  magnificent  violin,  a  "  Stradivarius  "  of 
the  great  period,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  Mad.  Norman-Neruda,  from 
Mr.  David  Laurie,  of  Glasgow,  for  $2,500. 

— M.  Felicien  David  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  convening  his  three  act  opera  ■'  La  Perle  du  Bresil" 
with  spoken  dialogue  into  a  grand  opera  with  recita- 
tives. It  has  been  played  at  Brussels  without  arous- 
ing any  enthusiasm. 

—Madame  Christine  Nilsson  has  been  engaged  for 
$1,000  a  night  to  give  twelve  operatic  concerts  in 
France  during  March  next.  These  will  be  divided 
ties  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Nantes, 
jen,  Nice  and  Toulouse. 
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composer,  at  Wurzburg;  Heinrich  Von  Inten,  a  vio- 
linist  of  the  Gewandhaus  concert  at  Leipzig,  and 
Ernst  Forchtegott,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Vienna. 

— Mr.  Mapleson  is  to  produce  "Lohengrin"  during 
the  season  just  opening  at  Drury  Lane  Theater.  The 
preparations  are  very  costly.  Sir  Michael  Coste 
directs  the  orchestra,  and  Wagner  is  expected  to  give 
his  advice  during  the  rehearsals.  Nilsson  is  to  be 
£Ua. 


pianist,  who  had  some 
:is,  has  taken  place  in 
etired  for  some  years, 
in   his   eighty-seventh 


—The  death  of  a  German 
fame  in  his  career,  Peter  P 
Baden-Baden,  where  he  had 
and  was  a  Professor.  He  wa 
year,  was  born  in  Mannheim,  and  was  the  son  and 
brother  of  distinguished  musicians. 

—Herr  Betz  has  been  enormously  successful  as 
Carlo,  in  "  Ernani,"  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Ber- 
lin. His  historic  name  is  also  in  his  favor.  It  is  curi- 
ous how  the  various  members  of  this  illustrious  family 
have  in  various  walks  of  life,  become  famous.  Herr 
Betz  is  the  vocalist  favorite  of  Herr  Wagner. 

— It  appears  that  Sterndale  Bennett  has  left  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  including  no  less  than  six 
symphonies.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  only  pro- 
duced one,  the  beautiful  symphony  in  G  minor,  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
of  1864,  and  heard  about  a  fortnight  ago  at  the  Crystal 

— Madame  Lucca  continues  her  engagement  at  the 
Imperial  Opera,  Vienna,  Austria,  where  Nicolai's 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  has  been  produced.  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  underlined.  She  has 
learned  an  important  lesson  from  her  American  expe- 
riences in  taxing  managers  for  her  services.  The 
frugal  Germans  wince,  but  the  fair  prima  donna  is  in- 
exorable. She  recently  received  three  thousand 
marks  for  one  performance  in  Brunswick,  as  Zelika, 
in  "  L'A  fricaine." 

—A  letter  from  Bayreuth  in  the  Frankfort  Gazette 
states  that  the  orchestra  collected  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner for  the  representations  of  "The  Nibelungen 
Ring,"  will  be  composed  of  150  musicians,  chosen  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  instrumentalists  of 
Germany.  The  first  vocal  rehearsals  of  the  score  will 
take  place,  with  the  piano,  in  the  course  of  next  July. 
The  first  week  of  that  month  jwill  be  devoted  to  the 
"  Rheingold,"  the  second  to  the  "Walkure,"  the 
third  to  "  Siegfried,"  and  the  fourth  to  the  "  Twilight 
of  the  Gods,"  the  work  being  divided  into  those  four 
parts.  The  rehearsals  with  the  orchestra  will  be  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  August.  The  third  week  of 
the  latter  month  will  be  dedicated  to  the  first  displays 
of  the  scenery.  The  general  rehearsaU  will  occupy 
two  months,  June  and  July,  1876;  and  the  first  public 
execution  of  the  tetralogy  will  take  place  in  the  first 
week  of  August  in  the  same  year. 
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—Miss   Abbott,   of  Chicag 
Paris. 

—The  Berliner  Tribune  announces  that  Strauss  has 
signed  a  contract  to  give  concerts  in  America  next 
fall. 

—It  is  said  that  Manager  Strakosch  lost  $75,000  dnr- 
ing  the  season  of  Italian  opera  so  abruptly  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  flitting  of  Albani. 

-Mr.  J.  H.  Bonawitz  has  been  selected  for  musical 
director  of  the  Centennial;  the  lighter  class  of  music 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Simon  Hassler. 

—Adelaide  Phillips  has  returned  to  Boston,  having 
been  obliged  to  give  up  all  her  Western  engagements 
on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  Tom  Karl,  the 
tenor  of  the  troupe. 

—Charles  J.  Hemans,  a  son  of  the  poetess,  Felicia 
Hemans,  has  published  the  best  book  on  classic  art 
and  aochitecture  extant.  The  title  is  "  Historic  and 
Monumental  Rome." 

— The  Camilla  Urso  Concert  company  has  returned 
to  Boston  to  form  a  trip  to  Halifax  and  St.  John.  The 
troupe  will  devote  the  month  of  April  to  New  England 
and  thence  proceed  to  Canada  and  the  Middle  States 
during  May. 

—A  few  years  ago,  m  New  Yerk,  Phosbe  Cary  died 
of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  46.  She  and  hef  sister 
Alice  were  both  graceful  poets.  "One  sweetly  sol- 
emn thought,"  written  by  Phoebe,  in  its  pensive  sad- 
ness, touches  the  heart  like  a  dirge. 

— Mme.  Peschka-Leutner  and  Theodore  Wachtel 
have  been  engaged  for  the  coming  season  of  German 
Opera  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  New  York,  and  Manager 
Neuendorf  hopes  to  secure  Brandt,  contralto,  and 
Betz,  basso,  celebrated  German  artists. 

—A  young  daughter  of  Madame  Jenny  Van  Zandt, 
aged  fourteen,  now  with  the  Kellogg  English  Opera 
Troupe,  is  said  to  have  had  a  ten  years'  offer  from 
Mapleson,  in  London,  who  offers  to  have  her  musical 
education  finished  before  producing  her. 

— Gilmore  is  now  laying  plans  for  a  mammoth  con- 
cert hall,  beautifully  decorated,  to  be  open  every  eve- 
ning during  the  year,  with  a  concert,  both  instrumen- 
tal and  vocal,  and  ample  facilities  for  visitors  to  pro- 
cure refreshments  and  enjoy  themselves  to  their 
hearts'   content.     Ample   capital  is   provided  for  the 

— A  curious  musical  manuscript  has  been  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio.  It 
is  a  leaf  from  an  old  Missal,  apparently  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  notation  being  in  the  ancient  form  known 
as  neuiHCE,  on  yellow,  black  and  red  lines.  It  was 
pasted  in  a  copy  of  Aristotle,  printed  at  Basle  in  1531, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  musical  manuscript  in 
America. 

— The  Song  Messenger  has  an  able  correspondent  in 
New  York,  who  evidently  proposes  to  take  advantage 
of  a  lesson  which  he  may  have  evolved  from  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  to  ride  into 
conspicuousness  astride  the  fame  of  Wagner  and  Liszt. 
The  Messenger  correspondent,  doubtless  believing 
that  the  twin  giants  have  been  slaughtered  sufficiently, 
has  chosen,  as  next  best,  the  bright  light  of  Theodore 
Thomas'  fame,  and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a 
speedy  snuffing  Q\i\..~Church' s  Musical  Visitor. 

— The  principal  solo  singers  engaged  for  the  May 
festival  in  Cincinnati  are  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss 
Cary.  Mr.  Winch,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Whitney.  Cin- 
cinnati expects  much  of  her  musical  festival.  The 
Cincinnati  chorus  alone  numbers  over  six  hundred 
thoroughly  trained  voices,  which  are  under  splendid 
discipline  and  constant  practice,  and  a  great  number 
of  societies  in  other  places  are  hard  at  work.  There 
will  be  seven  concerts  in  all,  and  the  choral  works  to 
be  performed  are  Brahms'  Triumphal  Hymn,  Liszt's 
Prometheus.  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Bach's  Magnifi- 
cat. Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Wagner's 
Lohengrin.  Theodore  Thomas,  with  his  orchestra 
reinforced  by  agreat  many  musicians  who  come  up  to 
his  standard  of  excellence,  will  be  conductor. 
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—A  thief  was  caught  breaking  into  a  song.  He  had 
already  got  through  the  first  bars,  when  a  policeman 
came  up  and  hit  him  with  a  stave. 

—To  praise,  with  anything  like  judgment,  is  the 
work  of  an  artist.     To  condemn,  to  vilify,  to   dogma- 

— Senor  Jimenez,  in  the  Leipsic  Conservatorie,  plays 
music  like  "Melted  Heaven!"  We'd  like  to  hear 
such  music,  by  Jimenez. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

—His  Tutor.  "You  say,  Mr.  Springles,  that  Mr. 
Jaycocks  was  your  tutor.  Does  the  court  understand 
from  that  you  received  your  education  from  him  ?  " 
"  No.  sir ;  by  tutor  I  mean  he  learned  me  to  play  on 
the  French  horn.  He  taught  me  to  toot— hence  I 
call  him  my  tutor." 

—Miss  Ingelow,  it  is  stated,  is  a  native  of  Bolton,  in 
England,  and  passed  her  early  life  amid  the  quiet  sur- 
roundings and  avocations  of  the  English  girl.  She  is 
now  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  lives  with  her 
widowed  mother,  in  a  retired  part  of  London,  "  in  a 
quiet  street,"  as  she  has  said,  "  where  all  the  houses 
are  with  window  boxes  full  of  flowers." 

— Here  is  a  good  example  for  some  of  our  local  art- 
ists who  are  invited  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  :  One 
day  a  gentleman  in  Brussels  asked  Servais  to  come 
and  drink  tea  with  him.  Servais  refused  for  along 
time,  but  at    length,  after   great  pressing,  altered    his 

you,"  said  the  gentleman,  smilingly.     "Thank  you," 
replied  Servais,  "my  violin  never  takes  tea." 

—A  piano  menufacturer,  at  Harrisburg,  killed  him- 
self, the  other  day,  because  he  hadn't  certificates  from 
Lucca,  Kellogg,  Nilsson.  Thalberg,  Patti,  Rubinstein, 
Gottschalk,  etc.,  declaring  that  his  pianos  were  the 
best  they  had  ever  seen.  He  left  a  note  saying  that 
he  was,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only  piano 
maker  in  the  country  who  had  not  a  set  of  their  cer- 
tificates, and   he  could   not,  therefore,  consent  to  live 

— £ven  the  divine  art  may  become  a  nuisance.  See 
the  following  extract  from  an  Italian  letter:  "You 
hear  nothing  but  singing  as  you  walk  through  the 
streets.  In  fact,  to  diminish  the  incessant  din,  a  law 
has  been  passed,  requesting  every  one  to  sing  with 
windows  closed."  Meanwhile,  an  Illinois  judge  has 
decided  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  buy  a  fiddle  and  play 
it  in  his  room  all  dayand  night, no  matter  who  doesn't 
like  it. 

— How  can  we  object  to  the  programme  music  of  the 
present  day  when  the  Abbe  Vogler,  in  1786,  played  an 
organ  solo  at  Bremen,  entitled  "The  Day  of  Judg- 
ment "  and  the  description  in  the  bill  was  as  follows! 
"No.  I.  Magnificent  introduction.  No.  2.  The 
trumbone  re-echoes  through  the  graves — they  open. 
No.  3.  The  incensed  Judge  pronounces  the  dreadful 
sentence  upon  those  who  are  rejected— their  fall  into 
the  abyss ;  gnashing  of  teeth  and  wailing.  No.  4. 
God  takes  the  righteous  into  bliss— their  ecstasy.  No. 
5.  The  voices  of  the  blessed  unite  with  the  choruses 
of  the  angels." 

— How  to  play  the  piano  It  was  a  young  woman 
with  as  many  white  flounces  round  her  as  the  planet 
Saturn  has  rings,  that  did  it.  She  gave  the  music 
stool  a  whirl  or  two,  and  flufl"ed  down  to  it  like  a  twirl 
of  soap  suds  in  a  hand  basin.  Then  she  pushed  up  her 
cuffs  as  if  she  were  going  to  fight  for  the  champion's 
belt.  Then  she  worked  her  wrists  and  hands  to  Umber 
'em,  I  suppose,  and  spread  out  her  fingers  till  they 
looked  as  though  they  would  pretty  much  cover  the 
key-board,  from  the  growling  end  down  to  the  little 
squeaky  one.  Then  these  two  hands  of  hers  made  a 
jump  at  the  keys  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of  tigers 
coming  down  on  a  flock  of  black  and  white  sheep,  and 
the  piano  gave  a  great  howl  as  if  its  tail  had  been  trod 
on.  Dead  stop— so  still  you  could  hear  your  hair 
growing.  Then  another  howl,  as  if  the  piano  had'  two 
tails  and  you  had  tread  on  both  of 'em  at  once,  and 
then  a  grand  clatter  and  scramble  and  string  of  jumps, 
up  and  down,  back  and  forward,  one  hand  over  the 
other,  like  a  stampede  of  rats  and  mice  more  than 
anything  I  can  call  music— [Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


IMPORTERS  AND   DEALEBS  ] 


The  latest  and  most  fashionable  etylee  of  paper  and 
envelopes  received  as  soon  as  introduced  in  the  Eastern 


The  New  Repp  and  Double 
Repp  Papers  and  Envelopes 
a  Specialty. 


Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  Calling^ 
Cards,  Monog^ranis,  Initial  l^etters  and 
Stamping*,  Crests,  Mottoes,  etc.,  desi<;irned 
and  engraved  in  tUe  most  superior  manner. 


Samples  of  Stationery   and   Engraving  famished  on 
application  without  charge. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 
721  Market  Street. 


1m.  F.  baker,  Jr., 

Nos.  410  and  412  Sansome  Street, 
SAX  FRANCISCO, 


STATIONER. 

niPOBTEB  AND  DEALER  IN 

CARDBOARD, 

IM  Papers. 

Carls,  Blajt  Boois,  EiTBlojes, 

MANIIiLA,  STRAV7 

AND  NE'WS  PAPER, 

BLOTTING  PAPER, 
INK,  ETC. 

Cards  Cut  to  any  Size. 

Orders  from  the  Country  soticited  ami  promptly 


Tlle  LARGEST  and   FIXEST  Assortment  or 
Wines,   Liquors,   Cllanipag^nes,  etc.,  at 

BO^VE]>^    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  6m 


CUBERY  &  COMPANY, 

Steam  Book,  Job 

A^•D 

ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

414  Market  Street,  Eelow  Sansome, 


Every  description  of  Printing  gratefully  received  and 
promptly  executed. 


Oar  Garments  fit  perl'ect  and  with  ease, 
We  can  the  most  fiistidiuiis  please. 


Merctoaat  1%lMw^ 

C33    liEAUNY    STItKlCT, 

.Year  Clay,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

may  75  3m 

PHOTOGRAPHS! 

MORSE'S 

iftLftCE  8F  ilT. 

No.  417  Montyoniei-y  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

4^  Particular  attention  paid  to  taking  children. 


ORGANS   FOR   RENT. 


We  have  for  rent  a  stock  of  instrumentB,  comprising  the 


UNRIVALLED  STANDARD  ORGAN, 


HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLE&E,  ^"^^'''  ^"^'^'  s^^'^^^s^''' 

rancisco. 

Mason  &  Hamlin, 


24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

F.  C.  WOODBURY,  Secretary 


This  is  the  only  School  in  San  Francisco  that  makes  a 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  its  distinct  and  separate  spe- 
cialty. Its  teachers  are  competent  aud  experieoced. 
Its  pupils  are  from  the  best  classes  of  young  men  in  the 
State.  It  is  under  the  very  best  discipline.  Its  Scholar- 
ships are  good  in  the  THiBTY-erx.  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Colleges.  It  employs  four  of  the  best  peumen  in  tlie 
Slate.  It  has  the  lart^est  rooms,  the  largest  attendance 
and  the  most  complete  system  of  business  training  of 
any  commercial  school  on  the  Pacific. 

For  Full  FartictiJars  regarding  the  College, 
Course  of  Study,  Ejcpenses,  JLtc,  call  at  the 

COLLEGE  OFFICE,  24  POST  ST., 

OB  ADDRESS  FOR  CmctlL-UtS, 

E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
sept  7i  ly 


ANJ>    OTHER    ORGANS. 


Parties  can  rent  with  the  privilege  of  the  rent  applying 
on  the  purchase  of  one  of  these,  or  a  new  one.  Parties 
residing  out  of  the  city  must  pay  transportation  both 


All  Eeuts  Payable  Monthly  in  Advance, 


Call  on  or  address. 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 


TEUE. 

M  Col. 

HCol. 

!«0ol. 

ICol. 

$  5  00  1  J  7  00  '  $10  00 
12  00  1     16  00        22  00 

t   16  00 

4v!  60 
80  00 
160  00 

Three  months 

One  Year 

42  60 

65  00 

80  00 

Biugle  copies.. . 
One  copy,  per  1 


.$1  50 


l^"  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
vassers in  another  column.  ThoBe  who  prefer  cash  com- 
missions will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Coast.        Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


CII^CULATION,   5,000. 


SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Our  attention  has  been  frequently 
called  to  the  need^jf  a  proper  bureau 
for  the  supply  of  music  teachers  to 
parties  who  desire  them.  In  the  coun- 
try, many  towns  contain  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  fine  musical  taste 
who  desire  a  teacher,  but  can  find  none 
in  their  vicinity  ;  while  in  this  city 
there  are  competent  teachers  who  would 
prefer  the  cauntry  if  they  knew  of  a 
place  where  their  services  were  need- 
ed. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency,  our  pub- 
lishers have  decided  to  establish  such  a 
bureau  at  their  store,  Nos.  137  and  139 
Kearny  street,  and  will  give  their  servi- 
ces /ree  of  charge.  All  parties  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  desire  a  lady  or  gen- 
tleman teacherto  remove  to  their  locality 
are  requested  to  address  our  publishers, 
definitely  stating  the  inducements  of- 
fered. All  teachers  in  this  city  or 
elsewhere  who  would  like  to  reside  in 
the  country,  will  please  send  us  a  dis- 
tinct  written  statement  of  their  wishes. 

We  will  extend  these  facilities  not 
only  to  musical  instructors,  but  to 
teachers  of  drawing,  painting,  languag- 
es, and  other  studies  pursued  in  private 
schools.  In  most  cases  we  are  not  in- 
formed concerning  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  hence  we  do  not  wish  to  rec- 
ommend any  persons  except  where  we 
are  personally  acquainted  with  them  : 


our  principal  object  being  to  place  par- 
ties requiring  teachers  in  communica- 
tion with  those  desiring  engagements, 
leaving  them  to  make  arrangements 
with  each  other.  To  this  end  we  will 
give  prompt  and  careful  attention  to 
all  applications  intrusted  to  us,  and 
shall  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  the 
teachers  and  the  public. 


ALBERT  I.  SUMNER. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Sumner,  of  this  city, 
has  recently  published  a  quarto  vol- 
ume containing  the  musical  composi- 
tions of  his  brother,  the  late  Albert  I. 
Sumner,  who  was  lost  on  the  steamship 
AtJaniic,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1873.  At 
an«arly  age  Mr.  Sumner  gave  evidence  of 
fine  musical  talent,  which  he  assiduous- 
ly cultivated,  and  at  Kinderhook  and 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  he  officiated  as  organist 
and  gave  instruction  on  the  organ  and 
piano.  He  afterward  became  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  and  in  1871  went  to 
Dresden  to  perfect  his  musical  studies. 
Having  made  an  engagement  as  organ- 
ist St.  at  John's  Church,  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  he  was  returning  to  this  country 
when  he  met  an  untimely  fate. 

Mr.  Spmner  was  a  gentleman  of  rare 
culture  and  agreeable  presence,  and  his 
musical  talent  was  of  a  high  order,  as 
evinced  by  his  compositions  and  in  his 
execution  on  the  piano  and  organ.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  musical  gems 
with  an  introductory  poem  by  Samuel 
B.  Sumner  and  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Charles  A.  Sumner;  and  copies  of  it  can 
be  obtained  at  all  the  music  stores  in 
this  city. 

JULES  E.  PERKINS. 

From  the  Orpheus  we  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Jules  E. 
Perkins,  a  talented  j-oung  basso,  which 
occurred  in  Manchester,  England,  on 
the  25  th  of  February.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  a  native  of  Taftsville,  Vermont, 
and  his  Father,  Colonel  O.  Perkins, 
is  the  oldest  singing  teacher  in  that 
State.  After  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Paris,  Milan  and  Florence,  Mr.  Perkins 
made  his  (h-but  in  opera  in  1869,  and 
commenced  a  brilliant  career.  In  Ita- 
ly, Poland,  and  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  he  appeared  in  opera,  concert 
and  oratorio,  with  remarkable  success, 
and  his  voice  has  rarely  been  equalled 


in  richness  and  power.  To  our  person- 
al knowledge  Mr.  Perkins  had  gained 
the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
not  only  for  his  musical  attainments, 
but  for  his  noble  character,  and  his  loss 
will  be  widely  and  deeply  felt  in  the 
mu.sical  world. 

MADAME    FABBRI-MULDER. 

The  many  friends  of  Madame  Inez 
Fabbri-Mulder  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  this  estimable  lady  has  opened  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Vocal  Music 
and  Piano  in  this  city.  We  trust  her 
success  will  be  as  marked  in  her  new 
vocation  as  in  her  concerts. 


ILMA  DE  MURSKA. 

We  delay  this  issue  for  one  day  in 
order  to  give  a  notice,  under  the  head 
of  "  Music  at  Home,"  of  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  magnificent  prima  donna, 
lima  de  Mur.ska,  the  brilliant  success 
of  whose  opening  night  has  no  parallel 
in  the  mu.sical  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


It  is  told  of  John  Strauss,  the  father, 
that  he  invented  the  following  ingeni- 
ous way  of  naming  one  of  his  many 
compositions  : 

"  He  had  launched  a  new  set  of 
waltzes,  for  the  christening  of  which 
the  whole  of  the  Vienna  public  were 
invited  to  stand  god-fathers  and  god- 
mothers. These  waltzes  were  to  be 
produced  for  the  first  time  for  his  own 
benefit.  Every  visitor,  on  paying  for 
his  admission,  had  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing in  any  title  which  he  might  like 
best.  At  the  awful  hour  of  midnight 
lots  were  drawn  for  the  title  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  chance  decreed  it  to  be  the  'Tau- 
send  Sapperment  Wallzer,'  under  which 
name  the  new-born  child  began  its  ter- 
restrial career." 


The  Best  Way. — After  all  it  is  the 
best  wisdom  to  treat  with  absolute  indif- 
ference or  contempt  a  great  deal  that 
happens  in  this  world  of  misunderstand- 
ings. Let  any  good  and  well-iceaning 
man  reflect  upon  the  blunders  and 
slanders  that  assailed  and  possibly  annoy- 
ed him  a  week  ago,  and  consider  how 
very  dead  they  are  now  !  Such  fruit  of 
ignorance  and  malice  dies  of  its  own  rot- 
tenness. 

One  step  backward  is  equal  to  two 
steps  forward,  hence  retreating  from 
duty  is  a  comi)ound  loss. 


Sherman  &•  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


[  For  the  Musical  Review.] 
MUSIC  AND  ECHO. 
(Culloquy  in  9oDg.) 


r  MRS. 


DTCK. 


Cried  Music  to  Echo  :  "You  love  me.  I  know, 
Whene're  you  reply  to  my  greeting,  my  dear." 

Said  Echo  to  Music— in  vi.ice  soft  aud  low. 
So  wiuning  in  maiden— p  "  My  dear — I'p  my  dear." 

Then  Mu6ic,  enraptured,  spake  out  bolder  yet  : 
•■  Oh,  say  nut  I  woo  thee,  my  fairy,  in  vain." 

But  Echo,  capricious,  the  arrant  coquette. 
Tantalized  him  by  cryiug— p  "  In  vain— pp  in  vain." 

Distracted,  he  aou^^ht  cunning  Cupid  awhile, 
Aud  asked  him  how  best  he  should  woo  his  shy  love  ; 

But  Echo  was  ready,  witb  mischievous  smile. 
And  flattered  aud  pleased  him  with— P  "  I  love— pp  I 

Again  he  advances  ;  in  melody  sweet 
Spake  thus  :  "  Lovely  Echo.  I  give  thee  my  heart." 

The  maiden,  tho'  softened,  must  coyly  retreat. 
Yet  kept  hope  alive  with— 1>  "  My  heart— pp  my  heart." 

* '  Nay  !   flee  not !    I  fain  would  embrace  thy  sweet 

Those  wild  flowing  tresses  I'd  make  all  my  own." 

The  maiden  was  conquered,  and  wept  in  his  arms, 
And  each  on  tbe  other's  lips  murmured— p"  My  own." 

And  since  they  were  wedded,  this  capricious  beauty 
Has  ever  responded,  verbatim,  as  then. 

So  gently  submissive— as  is  a  wife's  duty- 
Yet  few  follow  Echo's  example.  I  ken. 


OUR   LONDON   LETTER. 

London,  MarcU  22d,  1875. 

Deah  Review: — We  have  not  been  allowed 
by  any  meana  to  feel  emniye  for  the  vrant  of 
musical  objt^cta  of  interest,  as  the  follovk'ing 
account,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  may  give 
you  some  idea  of.  At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
on  the  26th  of  last  month,  one  of  the  most  even 
performancea  of  the  Elijah  that  we  have  had 
this  season  was  presented  to  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  Mr.  Barnby'a  chorus  did  full 
justice  to  thpir  part,  as  did  also  tho  orchestra, 
but  the  soloists  were  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
one  usually  hears  at  these  concerts.  Madame 
Marie  Roye  and  Mr.  Bentham  were  the  principal 
BOprano  and  tenor,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  "  at  home  "  in  the  music,  which  I  am  not 
surprised  at,  as  far  as  Madame  Roye  is  concerned. 
Miss  Antoinette  Sterling  sung  her  part  admir- 
ably, and  Mr.  Whitney  was  equally  good  in  the 
arduous  music  allotted  to  the  "Prophet."  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  flattering  words 
with  which  au  excellent  critique  on  his  singing 
concludes:  '*  It  is  no  little  matter  that,  in 
default  of  Mr.  Santley,  we  have  another  singer 
BO  thoroughly  capable  of  sustaining  this  admir- 
able role." 

March  Ist,  St.  David's  Day,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  Welsh  festival  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and,  of 
course,  the  hall  was  well  filled.  I  say  of  course, 
for  these  reasons :  The  Welsh  form,  a  large 
part  of  the  music-loving  public  and  are  ex- 
tremely musical  themselves ;  their  music  is 
always  tuneful,  generally  pathetic  and  some- 
times martial.  Miss  Wynne,  Madame  Patcy, 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Thomas  were  among  the 
vocalists.  A  Miss  Williams  sang  a  solo  with  a 
chorus  in  Welsh,  and  although  of  all  languages 


that  certainly  looks  the  most  unsingable,  yet 
from  the  lips  of  the  talented  young  lady  it 
sounded  as  liquid  as  Italian. 

An  Irish  festival  was  given  on  St.  Patrick's 
Eve,  the  16th. 

A  concert  composed  entirely  of  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett's  works  was  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  6th,  and  it  must  have  served  to  show 
those  present  how  much  they  lost  when  he  died. 
His  music  is  always  charming,  always  melodi- 
ous, more  frequently  delicate,  calm  and  tender 
than  anything  else  ;  but  occasionally  passionate 
and  nervous.  Amongst  other  thiugs  of  interest 
were  three  overtures,  "  The  Wood  Nymph," 
Op.  20,  "  Paradise  and  Peri,"  Op.  62,  and  "Par- 
isina,"  Op.  3,  the  latter  written  when  he  was 
nineteen ;  also  his  concerto  in  C  minor,  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  the  one  in  which  Bennett 
made  his  debut  at  the  Genandhaus  concert, 
and  which  was  played  on  this  occasion  by  Miss 
Zimmerman,  a  student  (formerly). of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Music. 

This  season  of  Mouday  popular  concerts  is,  I 
believe,  over,  and  has  been  a  very  succeauful 
one.  Among  other  interesting  things  presented 
lately  was  Schumann's  '"Toccata  "  in  C  major, 
played  exceedingly  well  by  Mdlle.  Krebs,  from 
memory  ;  also  Bach's  '*  Chaconne  "  in  D  minor, 
for  violin  alone,  executed  as  Herr  Joachim  only 
can  do  it. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  inaugurated 
their  third  season  oaf  the  10th,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  entirely  taken  from  the  works  of 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett.  The  band  is  composed 
of  seventy  instrumentalists,  and  performed  in  a 
manner  with  which  there  was  but  little  fault 
to  be  found.  Miss  Wynne,  Miss  Roche,  Messrs. 
Uuy  and  Wadmore  were  the  vocalists,  and  sang 
the  famous  quartette  "God  is  a  Spirit,"  among 
other  things,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it  is 
never  sung  without  being  encored.  A  charm- 
ing trio  for  soprano,  tenor  and  bass,  "The 
Hawthorne  in  the  Grlade,"  was  also  presented, 
and  Miss  Wynne  sang  two  of  Bennett's  elegant 
songs,  **  To  Chloe  in  Sickness,"  and  *' May_ 
dew^." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  first  con- 
cert of  their  sixiy-third  season  on  the  18th,  aud 
presented  three  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett's  works 
in  the  first  part.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
set  the  choruses  in  Sophocles'  "  Ajax"  (trans- 
lated for  him  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Kynaston)  to  music.  The  introduction  was  first 
performed  by  this  Society  in  1872,  and  both  it 
and  "  The  Funeral  March,"  were  presented  the 
other  evening.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
sketches  for  the  choruses  and  the  Introduction 
and  march,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention. The  latter  was  his  last  composition, 
and  certainly  neither  it  or  the  introduction 
showed  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
dant^er  of  writing  himself  out.  The  orchestra 
of  this  Society  numbers  eighty  performers,  and 
under  the  able  conducting  of  Mr.  Cusins,  pro. 
duces  things  in  a  manner  not  often,  if  ever,  ex- 
colled  in  London  ;  it  is  fairly  delicious  to  listen 
to.  The  third  of  Sir  Sterndale's  works  presented 
that  evening  was  his  cantata,  the  *'  Woman  of 
Samaria."     Miss  Wynne  and    Madame  Patey, 


Messrs.  Cummings  and.  Santley  were  the  princi- 
pals, and  the  greater  part  of  the  choir  was  com- 
posed of  students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
choruses  went  very  well  and  are  very  melodious  ; 
the  orchestra  behaved  admirably,  and  if  the 
soloists  had  been  a  little  better  acquainted  with 
their  respoctive  parts  they  would  have  been 
more  effective  ;  thequartette  "  God  is  a  Spirit," 
came  in  for  its  inevitable  encore. 

I  omitted  to  state  that  both  the  two  last  men- 
tioned concerts  were  given  at  St.  James'  Hall, 
aud  at  the  one  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  the  front  of  the  orchestra  was  orna- 
mented by  a  bust  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett, 
modelled  by  Signor  Trentauove,  and  hanging 
opposite  was  a  splendid  portrait  of  the  deceased 
musician,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  Esfi.,  R.A. 

The  lloyal  Academy  of  Music,  or  rather  the 
students  of  that  institution,  gave  a  concert  at 
St.  James'  Hall  on  the  Itth,  before  a  crowded 
audience.  As  it  was  in  honor  of  their  late 
Principal,  the  programme  comprised  his  works 
only.  Amongst  other  interesting  things  may 
be  mentioned  an  anthem,  '*  Now,  My  God,  Let,  I 
Beseech  Thee  "  {first  time  in  London);  sonata, 
"  Maid  of  Orleans,"  a  charming  trio,  fur  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  in  A,  and  two  elegant  part- 
songs,  "  Sweet  Stream,"  and  *'  Come  Live  With 
Me."  The  choral  singing,  under  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
farren  was  well  balanced  and  even,  and  the 
solos,  vocal  and  instrumental,  showed  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  culture. 

Madamoiselle  Krebs  gave  two  pianoforte  re- 
citals, on  the  3d  and  10th,  and  proved  herself 
again  and  again  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word  ;  indeed,  she  has  been  called  hero 
frequently  **  the  German  Arabella  Goddard." 
She  was  assisted  by  Signor  Piatti  on  the  violin- 
cello,  whose  playing  on  that  instrument  is  about 
on  a  par  with  Madamoiselle  Krebs'  performance 
on  the  piano. 

February  26th,  Mr.  Walter  Bache  gave  his 
eleventh  annual  concert.  The  programme  was 
selected  almost  exclusively  from  the  works  of 
Xiiszt,  and  the  hall  was  crammed  with  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  Dr.  Von  Bulow  conducted 
the  orchestra  of  pixty-eight  performers,  and  a 
choir  of  ladies.  The  feature  of  the  concert  was 
Liszt's  setting  of  the  13ih  Psalm  for  tenor  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra  ;  the  solo  being  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Guy,  a  rising  young  tenor.  Mr.  Baches 
playing  wad  very  brdliant  and  with  an  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  works  of  his  quondam  master. 
One  of  hifl  pieces  was  Liszt's  arraugemfnt  of 
Weber's  "Polonaise  BriUiante,"  Op.  72,  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  which  being  unanimously 
encored,  he  played  the  Polonaise  as  Weber  wrote 
it,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  several,  proved  the 
case  against  his  master. 

During  this  month  a  number  of  Engliph 
operas  have  been  performed  at  the  Philharmonic 
Theatre,  with  very  considerable  success.  Miss 
Rose  Hersee  being  the  principal  soprano  and 
Mr.  H.  Nordblom  the  tenor. 

The  Musical  Association  has  held  two  meet- 
ings during  the  past  two  months,  at  the  Beet- 
hoven Hooms.  The  number  of  its  members 
having  nearly  doubled,  shows  how  successful  it 
is  and  how  interesting  its  proceedings  have  be- 
come to  the  musical  world.     Papers  have  been 
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road  "  On  the  Application  of  Wind  to  String  |  I  will  now  nlhule  briefly  to  the  greiit  im- 
Instruments,"  and  "  On  the  Fullaoies  of  Dr.  I  provements  of  the  Piiuio  Forte.  Numerous 
Day's  Theory  of  Harmony."  j  patents  have  been    taken    out    lately  with  the 

On  the  30lh  of  this  mouth  oommenoes  the  object  of  improving  the  capabilities  of  this 
eeanon  of  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden,  with  instrument.  Au  Italian  at  N  iples  has  invented 
the  grand  opera  of  (r'lK'Hduwe  7W/,  and  we  are  I  <i"  instrument  called  the  "  Piano-Grafo," 
promised  a  brilliant  season.  All  the  favorites  i  wbich  is  so  arranged  that  as  the  player  strikes 
are  retained,  including  Madame  Patti  and  Ma-  .  "^^  l^^J'S  *IJ6  notes  inscribe  themselves  on  a 
ilemoiselle  Albani,  and  among  the  half-dozen  P'*""^"  "^  paper,  an  invaluable  invention  for 
debutantes  is  Madamoiselle  Lare  Thalberg,  ;  ""^  composer,  who  has  no  longer  to  depend 
daughter  of  the  pianist.  Lohenrjrin  is  promised  I  °"  '^''^  memory  to  record  his  compositions, 
at  both  houses,  for  the  Drury  Lane  is  to  open  I  *  *''^''-  Hi'nchett,  of  Syracuse,  has  invented 
soon  after  the  Covent  Garden.  There  is  some-  I  "^  ™°'''  ingeniously-devised  mechanical  arrange- 
thing  said  about  building  a  new  opera  house  on  '  ™™'  termed  the  "  So^tenuto  Attachment," 
the  'i'hames  Embauliment,  but  I  do  not  know  I  '^'^^'^^  enables    the   pianist  to  obtain    new   ef- 


much  about  it. 

Tours  respectfully, 


L.  FAimAR. 


[For  the  Musical  Review.) 
REIMARKABLE  INVENTIONS. 


In  the  April  number  I  called  attention  to  the 
wonderful  invention  of  Mr.  E.  Gray,  of  Chica- 
go, an  instrument  called  by  him  the  "  Tele- 
phone," by  wbich  any  number  of  musical 
sounds  can  be  telegraphed  any  distance  along 
a  wire,  and  reproduced  at  any  point. 

In  this  article  and  the  next  to  follow  I  wish 
to  record  some  equally  remarkable  inventions. 
Science  has  made  marvellous  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
the  Organ  and  Piano.  Electricity  has  been 
used  for  many  years  advjvutageously  in  church 
organs,  and  former  difficulties  of  execution  are 
now  either  entirely  removed  or  largely  avoided, 
and  one  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  many 
novel  styles  of  performance  will  be  adopted  by 
concert-organists.  By  pneumatic  actions  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  instruments  of  enormous  size 
have  been  brought  fully  under  the  control  of 
the  performer.  The  great  org.m  at  the  Colise- 
nm,  played  at  the  Boston  Jubilee,  which  organ 
I  have  examined,  was  built  on  that  principle. 
Every  key  and  register  was  in  communication 
with  the  monster  organ  by  electricity. 

Now,  tubular  actions  are  introduced,  by  the 
aid  of  wisich  direct  communication  is  made 
with  the  speaking  pipes,  entirely  without  the 
intervention  of  the  trackers,  centres,  etc..  etc., 
which  are  usually  employed.  Mr.  Hilborne  L. 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  has  bi-.ilt  and  erected 
an  organ  for  the  Dominican  Church,  in  which 
these  tubular  actions  are  employed  for  the  keys 
and  also  for  the  draw  stops,  and  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly advautageous  to  the  performer. 

Messrs.  Schmole,  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  very 
ingenious  coutriv.mce,  employ  electricity  to 
take  down  on  paper  whatever  may  be  executed 
extemporaneously  on  an  organ  or  other  instru- 
ment having  the  usual  key-board.  In  addition 
to  this,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  impon- 
derable fluid,  the  instrument  may  be  made  to 
play  any  piece  of  music,  when  a  copy  of  the 
same  has  been  suitably  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  preparation  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished, and  the  greatest  exactness  with  refer- 
ence to  power  of  accent,  emphasis,  etc.,  etc.  is 
easily  reproduced. 


lects.  By  its  use,  the  sonnd  of  any  one  note 
may  be  prolonged  after  the  finger  has  been 
raised  from  the  key  ;  this  key  may  also  be 
struck  repeatedly  while  the  sound  is  being 
thus  prolonged  ;  so  that  the  "  Sostenuto"  and 
"Tremolo"  .styles  of  performance  may  be 
combined.  Two  or  more  sounds  may  be  sim- 
ilarly prolonged  and  reiterated  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  keys  of  the  instrument  and 
the  two  pedals.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  use  is  the  ability 
to  sustain  a  bass  note  when  it  is  employed 
as  a  pedal  point ;  for  both  hands  may  be 
freely  engaged  in  the  production  of  elaborate 
harmonies,  frequently  changing,  and  yet  not 
jostling  one  another  as  they  would  necessarily 
when  the  ordiuary  pedal  is  employed  ;  they 
also  may  be  rendered  staccato  or  legato  at 
pleasure.  In  my  next  I  will  speak  of  a  most 
astonishing  invention  in  regard  to  the  primi- 
tive instrument  the  iEolian  Harp. 


CURIOUS  SONG  OF  A  LOVER  TO  HIS  SWEETHEART. 


Your  faco. 

First  beat 
Mine  eye, 


Wilh  b.".nu 
>i)lh  bliuii. 


With  lifp, 
Doth  feed 


your  tongue, 
then  drew. 


ynnr  tongue, 
wilh  sound, 
doth  charm. 


THE  MOSCHELLES  PRIZE. 

The  Moschelles  Prize,  consisting  of 
50  thalers,  the  j'eurly  interest  of  a  sum 
of  money,  given  for  the  purjiose  of  the 
Leipzig  L'onservatory,  by  Mailame  Mos- 
chelles, the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
composer,  was  this  year  awarded,  by 
unanimous  vote,  to  j\liss  Georgiana  M. 
Harris,    of   Auburudale.      There   were 


many  others — German,  Russ"ians,  and 
English  —  trying  for  the  same  honor, 
the  condition  of  receiving  which  is,  that 
the  person  competing  shall  play  one  of 
Moschelles'  concertos  for  the  piano  forte 
in  public  in  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig. 
The  judges,  consisting  of  the  professors 
and  directors  of  the  conservatory,  give 
in  their  votes  for  the  person  who  in 
their  opinion,  best  deserves  the  prize. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  agree  un- 
til this  year,  so  that  it  has  always  been 
shared  by  two  competitors  ;  but  Miss 
Harris  has  succeeded  not  onlj-  in  win- 
ning but  in  taking  the  whole  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  share  for  an 
American  at  a  German  Conservatory, 
Miss  Harris  also  received  one  of  the  six 
prizes,  distributed  yearly,  from  the 
"  Helbing'sche  sliftung;"  a  Norwegian, 
a  Russian,  and  three  Germans  taking 
the  other  five. 

The  3Iusical  Serial,  speaking  of  social- 
ism among  musicians,  says  : 
"  While  with  some  musicians  there  is 
more  kindness  of  feeling,  more  true  and 
lasting  friendship,  and  consequently 
more  social  enjo^-ment  than  ami  ng  any 
other  people — members  of  Christian 
denominations  not  excepted — with  oth- 
ers env\-  and  jealousy  are  together  the 
bane  of  their  social  communion.  This 
has  alwaj's  been  the  case  among  our 
leading  musicians,  as  well  as  second 
rate.  At  this  time  there  are  combina- 
tions in  the  musical  brotherhood,  who 
work  to  the  interests  of  each  other 
commendably,  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  a  i^rejudice  against  others.  We 
would  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  when 
the  fruition  of  socialism  would  be  a 
universal  boon  of  enjoyment  among 
musicians  in  good  standing.  If  such  a 
spirit  could  liave  entire  sway  it  would 
contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of 
musical  culture,  to  social  enjoyment 
among  all  classes,  and  obviate  much 
unpleasantness  that  has  no  principle  of 
justice  for  its  origin." 


No  Influence. — People  often  say  : 
"What  matters  it  what  I  do  ?  I  have 
no  influence  !''  There  is  no  human 
being  who  can  truly  say  this.  We  care 
not  though  he  may  live  where  there  are 
scarcely  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  he  has  some  companion  who  listens 
to  iiim,  and,  listening,  ponders  over 
what  he  sa^'s,  and,  all  unknowingly  to 
himself,  acts  upon  it.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought  that  it  is  so,  and  yet  a  happy 
and  a  beautiful  one  ;  for  by  so  much  as 
we  influence  we  can  bless  if  we  choose 
— and  who  of  us  will  not  choose,  at 
least  in  our  better  moments  ;  and  bet- 
ter moments  come  oftener  the  more 
they  are  welcomed  and  cherished. 


No  mnn  is  free  who  cannot  command 
himself. 


Sherman  Sr  fivDE's    Musical  Review, 


MUSICAL   MATTERS   IN   NEW   YORK. 

New  Yoek,  May  2d,  1875. 
Since  the  discomfited  Stnikosch  closed  up 
the  opera  for  repnirs,  we  liave  had  a  series  of 
more  or  less  iuteresting  experiments  at  the 
Academy,  under  the  time-honored  baton  of 
Maretzek,  who.  of  all  our  impresarii,  dies  the 
hardest.  No  cat  ever  boasted  more  professional 
lives  than  Max  Maretzek.  His  obituary — 
always  professional — has  been  set  up  so  often 
in  the  new.spapers  since  1849.  that  all  veteran 
compositors  know  it  by  heart.  His  failures 
have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  continent, 
yet  he  has  never  lost  heart  iu  the  cause,  and 
never  will.  He  has  done  more  to  popularize 
Italian  Opera  than  all  other  managers  in  Amer- 
ica combiued.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
his 'biography  just  now,  nor  to  pen  over  his 
well  worn  panegyric.  I  wish  merely  to  note 
the  fact  of  his  annual  resuscitation  and  disso- 
lution (lyric),  this  spring.  The  most  frequent 
occasion  of  disaster  to  this  brave-hearted, 
good-humored  manager  has  been  the  chorus, 
who  would  strike  for  the  smallest  of  cash  con- 
siderations. Max  learned  by  experience  how 
risky  it  is  to  attempt  opera  with  a  chorus  given 
to  mutiny  at  critical  moments.  So  this  time  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  making  the  feature 
of  his  limited  rejiertuire  an  opera  in  which  no 
chorus  is  required — namely,  Flotow's  L'Omhra. 
This  he  gave  with  two  new  recruits  of  consid- 
erable talent — Miss  Fanny  Hauffmann  and  Miss 
Addie  Randall — in  the  soprano  roles,  and  a 
tenor  and  baritone  whom  Strakosch  left  high 
and  dry  upon  our  hospitable  shores,  after  his 
recent  wreck.  By  this  device,  the  season  was 
carried  wilh  apparent  success  for  a  fortnight; 
but  it  might  have  lasted  a  month  or  more  had 
Flotow  had  the  forethought  to  dispense  with 
the  orchestra  as  well  as  the  chorus. 

However,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  duly 
reached,  and  once  more  the  sign  "  To  Let  " 
adorns  the  vestibule  of  the  leading  opera  house 
of  the  New  World. 

There  are  negotiations  under  way  to  secure 
the  Mapleson  troupe  from  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, London,  for  service  in  the  United  States 
next  season,  and  I  am  told  that  private  jjiarties 
have  pledged  the  necessary  cajntal  to  secure 
the  artists,  among  whom,  are  Madamoiselle 
Tietjeus,  Madamoiselle  Sinico,  Trebelli-Bettiui, 
Companini,  Cotogni,  Scalchi,  and  other  first- 
rate  singers.  If  this  scheme  succeeds,  Muzio 
will  again  have  the  musical  direction,  and  a 
brilliant  season  will  ensue. 

Gilmore,  the  Jubilant  G.  of  Boston  Peace 
celebrity,  is  gettiug  his  forces_|ready  to  occupy 
the  new  Garden  into  which  Baruum's  Hippo- 
drome is  being  metamorphosed  for  the  summer 
time.  The  money  for  this  colossal  undertaking 
is  being  spilled  out  of  the  plethoric  pockets  of 
Sheridan  Shook,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  and  a  powerful  politician.  The 
arena  is  being  stocked  with  trees,  shrubs,  grass, 
grasshoppers,  mosquitoes,  toads,  crickets  and 
plants.  Water  and  lager  will  flow  promiscu- 
ously from  cascades  and  kegs,  and  Gilmore  is 
to  thicken  the  atmosphere  with  melody  for  the 
entrancing  of  the  million  who  will  seek  seclu- 
sion and  cool  comforts  during  the  predicted 
heated  term. 


Eistori  is'  singing  a  final  good-bye  to  us — it 
may  be  for  years,  but  the  bills  say  forever — at 
the  Lyceum,  and  the  next  we  shall  hear  of  this 
grand  incarnation  of  the  tragic  muse  will  come 
from  your  far  oil  city.  I  advise  you  to  see  her 
as  Lucrezi'i  Borgia,  as  Medea,  as  Mary  Stuart 
and  as  Marie  Antoiaette — even  if  you  have  to 
open  a  new  gold  mine  in  order  to  equal  the 
emergency  of  speculation. 

The  mythical  millionaire  octogenarian  who 
is  to  bequeath  $5,000,000  to  found  a  musical 
academy  iu  New  York  is  still  heard  from  occa- 
sionally. A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  to 
enable  him  to  effect  his  charitable  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  recover  his 
reason  too  soon,  after  the  manner  of  your  cele- 
brated Indian  giver,  the  remarkable  Mr.  Lick, 
of  whose  change  of  purpose  we  have  been  duly 
informed.  New  York  has  been  wanting  some- 
body to  do  this  unique  style  of  thing  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  we  only  hope  that  we  may  get 
the  money. 

The  benefits  for  the  Dan  Bryant  fund  have 
yielded  about  $15,000.  This  is  $10,000  less 
than  was  expected.  The  Park  Theatre  has 
closed  for  want  of  an  attraction. 

Amusements  generally  are  quoted  "  dull." 
"Yours,  Dry  Bones. 


AN  ADROIT  SELL. 

One  day  a  gentleman  (?)  called  at  the 
^tore  of  Ualpli  Hardman  with  a  violin- 
bo.x  under  hi.s  arm.  He  purchased  a 
necktie,  for  which  he  paid  Hfty  cents,  and 
then  asked  perniis.>;ion  to  leave  his  box 
while  he  did  a  few  errand.s  down  town. 
Old  Hardman — a  dealer  in  new  and 
second-hand  clothing  —  had  no  objec- 
tions. 

"  It  is  a  violin,"  said  the  man,  "  which 
I  prize  very  highly.  It  was  given  me  by 
an  old  Italian  who  died  at  my  father's 
house.  I  beg  you  will  be  careful  of  it, 
sir." 

Toward  noon,  while  the  old  clothing 
dealer  was  very  deeply  engaged  in  the 
work  of  selling  a  suit  of  shoddy,  a 
stranger  entered  the  store — a  leniarkably 
well  dressed  msn,  with  a  distinguislied 
look.  Tlie  violin-box  was  in  sight  upon  a 
shelf,  and  as  no  one  was  near  to  prevent, 
the  new  comer  slipped  around  and  opened 
the  box  and  took  out  the  instrument,  a 
Tery  dark-huedand  ancient-looking  one. 

"Hallo!"  cried  Hardman,  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  viol.  "  What  for 
you  touch  dat  ?" 

The  stranger  explained  that  he  was  a 
professor ;  that  he  was  leader  of  an 
orchestra,  and  that  he  could  never  see  a 
violin  without  trying  it.  And  then  he 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings,  playing 
a  few  passages  of  a  tine  old  German 
waltz. 

"  My  soul  !"  he  cried,  after  he  had  run 
his  tingers  over  the  instrument  awhile, 
"  this  is  the  best  viilin  I  ever  saw  1  There 
is  no  better  in  the  city — a  perfect  genu- 
ine old  Cremona  !  I  will  give  you  a 
hundred  dollars  for  it." 


Hardtnan  said  it  was  not  ids. 

"I  will  give  a  hundred  and  tifty — two 
hundred  !" 

Mr.  Hardman  was  forced  to  explain 
how  the  violin  came  to  be  left  at  his 
store. 

The  stranger  had  taken  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  drawn  forth  two  one-hundred 
dollar  bank  notes,  but  put  them  back, 
remarking : 

"  I  must  have  that  violin,  if  money 
will  buy  it.  When  the  owner  comes, 
will  you  ask  him  to  wait  for  me?  If  he 
cannot  wait,  ask  him  to  meet  me  here  at 
six  o'clock.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  tell 
him  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  enquire 
for  the  director  ot  the  orchestra.  Will 
you  ?" 

Hardman  said  he  would. 

"  But,"  suggested  the  stranger,  "  you 
need  not  tell  the  man  what  I  liave  said 
about  his  violin,  nor  what  I  have  ottered, 
because  he  may  liave  no  idea  (.f  what  a 
treasure  he  possesses.  You  will  be  care- 
ful and  circumspect." 

The  stranger  went  away,  and  Ralph 
Hardman  retiected.  In  the  couri-e  of  an 
hour,  the  owner  of  the  violin  returned, 
and  asked  for  the  box  ;  but  the  shoddy 
man  had  been  captivated  by  the  golden 
bait.  What  would  the  gentleman  sell 
his  violin  for  ? 

At  first  the  gentleman  would  not 
listen  to  the  proposition,  but  after  a  deal 
of  talk,  he  confessed  that  he  was  not 
himself  a  professor,  and  could  not  well 
att'ord  such  a  valuable  instrument.  He 
would  sell  it  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  doUai'S,  and  not  a  |ienny  less. 

Kalph  Hardman  paid  the  money,  and 
became  tlie  legal  possessor  of  the  violin, 
ready  to  take  anywhere  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 
director  of  the  orchestra,  as  he  might  be 
able. 

But  the  director  did  not  come.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  Hardman  carried  the 
violin  to  a  professional  fiiend,  and  asked 
him  its  real  value.  His  friend  examined 
it,  and  said  : 

"  2'wo  dollars  and  a  half  without  the 
box  I 

Kalph  Hardman  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  who  left  the 
violin  in  his  care  was  a  swindler,  and 
that  the  director  was  a  ]>artner  in  the 
business,  and  that  together  they  had 
made  him  their  victim.  That  night 
shoddy  was  marked  up  ten  per  cent. 

I  dont  reckdlekt  ov  ever  doing  enny- 
tliing  that  i  waz  just  a  little  ashamed  ov, 
but  what  some  one  waz  sure  to  remem- 
ber it,  and  every  once  in  a  while  put  me 
in  mind  of  it. — Josh  JBiUbigs. 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past  ; 
it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely  im- 
prove the  present — it  is  thine.  Go 
forth  to  meet  the  future,  without  fear, 
and  with  a  manly  heart, 
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ARTHUR   S.  SULLIVAN. 

Few  liviiii^  inusieians  enjoy  a  higher 
reputation  than  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  cer- 
tainly none  of  his  own  ago,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  only  thirty,  can  claim  to  have 
produced  such  sound  and  brilliant  compo- 
sitions. His  talent  for  music  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  hereditary,  as  his  father  was 
for  many  years  professor  at  Kneller  Hall, 
the  normal  school  tor  the  band-masters  of 
the  English  army.  There,  under  his 
father's  instruction,  joung  Arthur  early 
began  the  study  of  music,  in  which  he 
was  greatly  aided  by  his  mother,  an  Ital- 
ian by  birth.  From  her,  Sullivan  doubt- 
less inherited  much  of  the  lire  and  ])as- 
sion  that  distinguish  his  compositions 
from  those  of  the  generality  of  English- 
men. We  are  told  that  when  the  boy 
was  only  six  years  old  he  began  to  try  to 
note  down  original  compositions.  As  a 
3'outh  he  jwssessed  a  \ery  beautiful  voice, 
and  at  his  own  wish  he  was  admitted  into 
the  choir  of  the  Chapel  ]ioyal,St.  James' 
Palace.  Here  he  remained  three  years, 
and  the  amount  of  classical  and  old  church 
music  studied  was  beneficial  in  laying  a 
solid  foundation  upon  which  he  could 
frrect  the  superstructure  of  his  own  works. 
When  only  fourteen  years  old,  Sullivan 
was  successful  in  gaining  the  Jlendelssohn 
Scholarship,  then  given  for  the  tirst  time. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  stud- 
ied at  the  Koyal  Academy  under  John 
Gloss  and  Sterudale  Bennett.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  went  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
benefit  by  the  instruction  of  three  such 
celebrated  masters  as  Kietz,  Hauptman, 
and  Moscheles.  Frequent  references  to 
young  Sullivan  are  made  in  Moscheles' 
diary,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  ol<i  pianist  and  comj>oser  at  once 
recognized  the  great  promise  of  the  youth, 
and  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  future. 
In  1861,  Arthur  Sullivan  returned  to  Eng- 
land, bearing  with  him  his  lirst  important 
composition — the  music  to  "  The  Teni- 
])est."  This  was  tirst  jierformed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1 862,  and  procured  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
the  young  composer.  It  was  felt  on  all 
sides  that  this  music  not  only  contained 
abundance  of  promise  for  the  future,  but 
was  the  work  of  one  who  had  studied 
in  a  thoroughly  good  school,  and  had 
acquired  a  comjilete  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  composition  and  harmony.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  prod\iction  at 
Covent  Garden  of  his  ballet  music, 
"  The  Enchanted  Isle,"  which  was  exqui- 
sitely joyous  and  tuneful,  and  was  ex- 
tremely well  received.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  an  opera,  "  The  Sapphire 
Necklace,"  the  libretto  of  whicli  was  suji- 
plied  by  the  well-known  critic,  II.  F. 
Chorley  ;  but  altliough  report  speaks  well 
of  the  music,  and  the  overture  has  fre- 
quently been  played  in  concerts,  tlie  opera 
itself  has  never  been  ]5erformed.  For  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1864,  Sullivan 


composed  a  cantata, "  Keni  worth,"  which 
somewhat  disappointed  general  expecta- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  written  two  other 
cantatas,  "  On  Sea  and  Land,"  and  "  The 
Bride  of  Neath  Valley,"  the  latter  being 
the  better  and  more  successful.  In  1865, 
he  produced  a  "  Te  Deum,"  and  an 
anthem,  besides  a  number  of  songs  and 
piano  forte  pieces.  His  "  Symphony  in 
E  "  was  given  at  Liverpool  in  1866,  b\it 
this  ])erhaps  is  scarcely  up  to  the  level  of 
his  later  works.  Sullivan  has  written 
three  comic  ojierettis,  "  Thespis,"  "  The 
Contrabandista,"  and  "  Box  and  Cox." 
The  two  last  enjoyed  long  runs  in  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  originally  produced 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Iteed.  His  best 
overtures  are  "  In  jMemoriam,"  "  Mar- 
mion."  and  "  The  Ball,"  but  it  is  in  his 
two  oratorios  that  he  lias  shown  liis  high- 
est powers  as  a  composer.  These  are 
"  The  Prodigal  Sou,"  jiroduced  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  1868,  and  "  The 
Light  of  the  World,"  given  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  last  year,  and  which 
we  then  noticed  at  length.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's songs  and  piano  forte  pieces  are 
well  known  to  amateurs  and  jjrofessionals 
in  this  country.  The  temptations  of  pub- 
lishers have  never  induced  him  to  iiood 
the  market  with  rubbish,  but  all  that  he 
gives  to  the  world  bears  innate  evidence 
of  being  the  work  of  a  gifted,  original 
and  earnest  musician.  If  he  continues  to 
imjirove  at  the  same  ratio  during  the  next 
decade  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  produce  works  which  will 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  first  of  English 
composers. — Arcadian. 


A  BABY'S  BIOGRAPHY. 

We  have  had  so  many  kind  friends 
asking  about  that  baby,  that  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  biograph  the 
chap,  briefly',  and  somewhat  after  the 
current  style  of  the  daj-  : 

It's  a  bo3'. 

He's  a  buster. 

Weighs  nine  pounds  and  a  quarter, 
and  old  women  tell  us  that  he  will 
grow  heavier  as  his  weight  increases. 

He's  the  tirst  boy  of  which  we've 
ever  been  proprietor  and  of  course  he's 
the  only  baby  in  town. 

The  old  women  before  mentioned, 
declare  him  the  very  image  of  his 
Pa— 

"  A  little  copy  of  hia  faithful  sire," 
In  form  and  gesture." 

But  in  justice  to  the  youth,  we  must 
say  we  think  him  an  impiovemeut  on 
the  original — a  world  of  progress,  you 
know. 

This  young  American  is  as  old  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  the 
time  he  was  born,  and  will  doubtless  lie 
too  old  for  his  father  in  a  few  years,  if 
he  has  good  luck. 

He  is  quite  reticent  on  politics,  and 
only  wants  to  be  let  alone.  He  thinks 
he  favors  Mrs.  Winslow's  policj-. 


We  haven't  named  him  yet.  We 
want  to  give  him  a  distinguished  cog- 
nomen, but  the  fame  of  our  great  men 
is  at  present  so  precarious  that  we 
don't  like  the  risk. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  as 
all  biographies  do  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  at  a  very  early  age,  of  ' '  poor, 
but  respectable  parents." — Exchangf. 


Thk  following  description  of  an  "Oca- 
rien-concert"  is  from  tlie  London  Daily 
Ke^cs :  "  An  Ocarine  concert  means 
music  performed  upon  instruments  of  a 
very  primitive  form  and  simple  con- 
struction, and  all  of  which  are  modeled 
and  manufactured  out  of  small  pieces  of 
terra  cotta.  An  iiigenius  Italian  gentle- 
man. Signor  Louis  Agosti,  claims  not  the 
original  idea  of  extracting  sweet  sounds 
from  such  unpromising  material,  but  the 
resuscitation  to  modern  music.  He  has, 
according  to  his  own  account,  taken  '  a 
brick  from  Babylon,'  and  made  from  it  a 
set  of  instruments  which,  in  skillful 
hands,  produce  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
music.  His  artists,  trie  "  Mountaineers  of 
the  Appennines,"  had  quite  an  ovation  on 
Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Dressed 
in  their  )jicturesque  national  costume, 
they  presented  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Handel  orchestra,  and  then  on  their 
"Babylonian  pipes'  played  a  selection 
from  II  Trovatore,  followed  by  the  over- 
ture to  William  Tl'U,  quite  as  much  snr- 
[irised  and  pleased  the  audience  ;  but  the 
grand  success  was  a  waltz  with  a  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  the  warbling  of 
birds,  the  latter  imitated  to  jierfection  on 
an  instrument  quite  as  )jrimitive  as  the 
earthen  pipes.  The  ditiicult  overture  to 
William  Tdl  was  given  with  all  the  tire 
aud  precision  of  a  full  orchestra." 


An  exchange  says,  "A  literary  and 
art  paper  should  not  be  too  much  filled 
with  technicalities,  so  that  it  can  only 
be  comprehended  by  the  finished 
scholar  or  artist."-  Very  true.  We  ex- 
patiate largely  on  the  merits  of  some- 
body or  something,  forgetful  that  many 
of  our  readers  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  whom,  or  of  what  we  are  speak- 
ing. A  journal  need  not  be  considered 
behind  the  times,  nor  technically  ignor- 
ant, if  it  explains  to  its  readers  many 
things  that  otherwise  are  quite  puzzling. 
The  present  vague  and  indefinite  way 
of  itemizing  and  quoting  is  not  always 
satisfactory. 

Music  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  influ- 
ence. Are  you  worn  out  with  the  toils 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  to  drown  the  lin- 
gering echoes  of  the  roar  of  the  wheels 
and  machinery  of  mammon  ?  Learn  to 
jilay  an  instrimicnt.  Amusement  or  relax- 
ation you  must  have  ;  try  this  ;  it  will 
exert  on  you  all  the  posver,  and  none  of 
the  jioison  of  opium. 


Sherman 
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Music    at    fioME. 


— Ii.MA  DE  MuRSKA — The  marvellous  success 
of  Mile.  lima  de  Murska,  at  her  first  concert  on 
ths  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  at  Platfs  Hall,  is 
the  universal  theme  of  conversation  as  we  go  to 
press.  Mile,  de  Murska  was  announced  for  four 
pieces:  "The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  Abt'a**Gude 
Nacht,"  Proch'a  "  Variations  "  and  a  duet  from 
the  opera,  L^  Elisir  iV Amove.  The  audience 
were  captivated  with  the  earliest  notes  of  her 
first  and  most  difficult  piece  and,  at  its  close  she 
was  greeted  with  rapturous  applause  and  re- 
sixjnded  with  a  Hungarian  Melody.  At  the 
end  of  the  later  numbers,  the  excitement  be- 
came intense  and  the  audience  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm. 

Mile,  de  Murska's  intonations  are  pure,  sweet 
and  bird-like,  and  her  forte  is  in  the  upper  reg- 
ister, in  which  she  is  ab.solutely  faultless.  Her 
runs  and  trills  are  brilliant  beyond  comparison, 
and  her  exquisite  voice  is  distinguished  for  its 
wonderful  flexibility.  The  most  delicate  gra- 
dations of  tone  are  expressed  with  distinctness, 
and  the  pianissin^o  phrases  are  as  clear  and  per- 
fect as  the  most  forcible  passages.  An  encore 
was  given  to  each  of  the  three  first  pieces,  and 
the  duet  displayed  her  power  as  an  operatic 
artiste.  Mile,  de  Murska  adds  to  her  musical  at- 
tractions a  beautiful  face  and  elegant  figure,  and 
her  movements  on  the  stage  are  modest  and  grace- 
ful. The  Eastern  press  have  appropriately 
styled  her  the  "  Phenomenal  Hungarian  Night- 
ingale." No  other  prima  donna  has  ever  achieved 
BO  superb  a  triumph  in  San  Francisco. 

Mme.  Carreno  Sauret  is  a  pianist  of  splendid 
execution,  and  her  "  Fantasia  sur  Trovatore  " 
received  a  merited  encore  in  response  to  which 
she  gave  Thalberg's  '*  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Mons.  Emile  Sauret  is  a  violinist  of  rare  and 
sparkling  expression.  His  "  Di  Tanti  Palpiti" 
and  "Reverie"  "were  each  encored  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  the  latter  piece  his  playing  has 
been  excelled  only  by  that  of  Ole  Bull.  His 
style  is  rich  and  glowing  and  his  two-part  ex- 
ecution is  at  once  brilliant  and  exact, 

Sigiior  Giammona  was  unable  to  appear 
owing  to  hoarseness  and  his  place  was  very 
ably  filled  at  short  notice  by  Si^^nor  Mancusi,  of 
this  city,  whose  ability  as  an  operatic  actor  and 
singer  was  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  the 
duet  with  Mile,  de  Murska.  The  accompani- 
ments were  played  with  excellent  taste  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Pratt, 

Mr.  D.  De  Vivo  has  shown  unusual  skill  in 
the  management  of  this  opening  concert  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  public  will  demand  a  second 
season. 

—On  the  16th  ult.  the  pupils  of  Mills' 
Semiuary  and  others  gave  a  CoBcert  and  Fair 
for  the  benefit  of  Divinity  Church.  The  pro- 
gramme was  excellent,  and  the  pupils  did  credit 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher's  superior  instruction. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Kelleher  gave  a  duett, 
"  Alsaeienne,"  which  was  especially  well 
rendered.  The  solos  and  trios  were  given  by 
the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Misses 
Minnie   Fox,    Emma  Wixom,  Kittle   Spencer, 


Marion  Eowell  and  Hannah  Davis,  and  Messrs. 
J.  0.  Magiiire,  Charles  Dungan  and  Von  Ade- 
lung.  Three  choruses  were  given  with  fine 
effect, 

— The  celebrated  basso  profuudo,  Carl 
Formes,  gave  a  concert  on  the  2Gth  ult.  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  assisted  by  Madame  Inez  Fabbri,  Miss 
Anna  Elzer,  and  Siguor  F.  Padovaui.  On  the 
30th  with  Madame  Fabbri  and  Miss  Elzer,  he 
gave  an  act  from  Nicolai's  opera  Merry  y\ives 
of  Wiadmr,  and  an  aria  from  Don  Juan.  On 
the  7th  instant,  with  the  same  assistance  and 
Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  he  gave  the  first  act  of 
Mozart's  opera,  Figaro's  Wedding,  the  third 
act  of  Norma,  and  the  third  act  of  liohert  le 
PiiMe.  In  the  last  named  opera,  Mr.  Formes 
showed  great  power  as  an  actor,  as  well  as 
singer,  and  Madame  Fal)bri  and  Miss  Elzer 
excelled  their  previous  efforts.  Miss  Wandes- 
forde did  especially  well  for  an  amateur,  and 
her  part  compared  favorably  with  that  of  the 
more  experienced  artists. 

— At  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  on  the  '29th 
ult.,  a  grand  concert  in  aid  of  the  Italian  Mutual 
Benevolent  Society,  of  which  Hon.  A.  D. 
Splivalo  is  President,  was  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Italian  Musical  Institute,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  D.  Speranza.  We  have 
heretofore  alluded  to  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  this  Institute,  which  has  just  closed  its  third 
academic  year,  and  this  concert  confirms  our 
favorable  opinion. 

These  pupils  render  the  most  difficult  oper- 
atic selections  with  a  fidelity  of  expression 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  some  of  them 
give  promise  of  future  eminence.  The  large 
audience  on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  previous 
one,  testified  their  enthusiastic  appreciation  by 
repeated  encores.  The  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen  gave  the  solos  and  duetts  :  Misses 
Gertie  Dietz,  Stella  Bickle,  Vittorina  Petrarchi, 
Louisa  Lyons,  Rosa  Matthai,  M.  Cunningham, 
M.  Pliiukett  and  L.  Beeman,  and  Messrs. 
Charles  Parrish,  F.  Pamental  and  .J.  Steiuber- 
ger.  Two  choruses,  from  Semirnmide  and 
Trovatore,  were  given  by  all  the  pupils  of  the 
Institute. 

—At  Pacific  Hall,  on  the  29th  ult.,  a  com- 
plimentary concert  was  given  to  Seuor  M.  Y. 
Ferrer,  by  his  friends,  comprising  well-known 
artists.  Senor  Ferrer  rendered  the  guitar 
solos  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  "  Luna  Polka,'' 
with  exquisite  taste.  Signor  F.  Padovani  played 
a  violin  solo,  Mr.  Frank  Gilder  two  piano  solos, 
Senor  Mauro  Solano  a  harp  solo,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Dohrmann  acted  as  accompanist. 
Signorina  Ida  Vallerga,  Senora  Laura  de  Molla, 
Miss  May  Robinson,  Mr  Alfred  Kelleher,  Mr. 
C.  Makin  and  Mons.  Louis  Dochez,  sang  choice 
selections.  So  fine  a  combination  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent  has  seldom  been  found  in 
any  one  concert,  and  the  result  was  a  gratify- 
ing success. 

—On  the  30th  ult.,  at  Pacific  Hall,  a  compli- 
mentary concert  and  dramatic  entertainment 
was  given  to  Miss  Augusta  Sherk  by  her  friends. 
The  celebrated  play  Caste,  in  three  acts,  was 
first  given  in  excellent  style,  in  which  Miss 
Sherk  represented  "  Esther,"  and  the  remaining 


characters  were  assumed  by  Miss  Marian  Sin- 
ger, Mrs.  E.  Olmstead,  and  Messrs.  Frank 
O'Connor,  E.  Howard,  George  Marlowe  and 
Eugene  Davis.  Miss  Singer  personated  the 
character  of  "Polly"  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
a  professional  actress.  M.  W.  Willis'  orchestra 
gave  an  overture  and  Miss  Leonore  Simmons 
played  a  galop. 

At  a  late  hour,  Miss  Belinda  Roper  made  her 
dehutin  the  ballad  "  Only  a  Kiss,  "and  achieved 
a  splendid  success,  receiving  an  enthusiastic  and 
merited  encore.  Miss  Roper  is  a  most  promising 
soprano  and  we  hope  she  will  obtain  a  thorough 
musical  education.  A  better  arrangement  of 
the  programme  would  have  placed  the  concert 
before  the  play. 
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Califoknia  Theatee.— Miss  Katherine  Rog- 
ers and  Mr.  John  McCuUough  appeared  every 
night,  with  matinee,  from  the  12th  to  the  17th 
of  April,  in  King  John.  On  the  19th  Miss 
Rogers  appeared  in  Hunted  Down ;  on  the  20th 
and  21st  in  The  Unequal  Match;  and  on  the 
23d  in  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  Leah,  the 
Forsaken,  was  given  on  the  23d  and  24th.  with 
The  Unequal  Match  at  the  matinee,  and  this 
terminated  her  very  successful  eng.igement. 

April  26th,  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  given,  and 
on  the  •27th  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  and  Mr.  .T.  C. 
McCoUom  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years,  in  this  city,  in  Elizabeth,  and  repeated  it 
on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee.  On  the  evening  of  May  1st,  Mrs. 
Bowers  appeared  in  Lady  Andley's  Secret. 
Mary  Stuart  was  placed  upon  the  boards  and 
played  until  the  7th,  when  Lady  A^idley's  Se- 
cret was  repeated.  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  given 
on  the  8th.  with  Mary  Stuart  at  the  matinee. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  played  by  Mrs.  Bowers 
and  Mr.  McCoUom  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
East  Lynne  on  the  12th  and  Mary  Stuart 
on  the  13th.  Mrs.  Bowers  had  a  benefit  on  the 
14th,  at  which  Fazio  and  Jealous  Wife  were 
presented.  Elizabeth  was  given  on  the  15th, 
with  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  matinee.  Mrs. 
Bowers  and  Mr.  McCoUom  have  each  made  a 
fine  imi)ression  upon  our  citizens. 

The  celebrated  Janauschek  is  announced  for 
the  31st  instant  and  we  expect  this  superb 
actress  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Maguike's  New  Theatre. — Mrs.  James  A, 
Gates  and  her  comic  opera  troupe  are  having  a 
very  long  and  successful  engagement.  Girojle- 
Girofla  had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  two  weeks 
ending  the  17th  of  April,  when  Madame  An- 
giit's  Child  was  substituted.  Fra  Diarolo,  a 
charming  opera,  was  given  from  the  26lh  ult. 
to  the  1st  instant,  inclusive,  and  was  followed 
by  The  Princess  of  Trebizonde.  During  the 
week  of  the  latter  opera,  the  performances 
were  given  at  the  Opera  House,  while  the  thea- 
tre was  being  re-decorated.  On  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th,  at  the  theatre,  Girojie-Girofla,  which 
is  a  great  favorite,  was  repeated,  and  on  the 
13th,  14th  and  loth  La  Belle  Ilelene  was  given. 
The  popular  interest  in  these  operas  seems 
undiminished. 
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NOTICE ! 
tt^Ia  consequence  of  the  change  in  tlie 
Posial  Law,  which  takes  effect  January  1st, 
1875,  ail  mnil  viattcr  mnxt  be  prepaid  at  tlie 
office  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to  tlie 
Review  from  that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin, 
or  $1.65  in  currency  or  postage  stamps. 
Sherman  &  Hyde.  Publishers. 


ELAINE  ! 
We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Funeral 
Murch,  with  the  above  title,  composed  by 
Blumenthal.  The  title  page  has  a  flue  photo- 
graph of  Toby  Kosenthals  celebrated  picture  of 
"Elaine."     Price  50  cents. 


SILVEK  THREADS  AMONG   THE   GOLD  ! 
This  popular  song  can  be  had  from  our  pub- 
lishers.    Send  thirty-five  cents  iu  currency  or 
postage  stamjis. 


GIKOFLE-GIROFLA ! 
We  have  received  all  the  selections  from  this 
beautiful  opera  and  other  operas  rendered  by 
Mrs.  James  A.  Gates  and  her  associates  of  the 
English  Comic  Opera  Troupe  and  can  now  sup- 
ply the  large  demand. 


PIANO   COVEKS! 
Just  received  an  elegant  assortment  of  French 
embroidered  covers,  at  pricesfrom§10to$50. 


MUSIC  BACKS  I 
"We  have  just  received  a  fine  assortment  of 
Music  Racks,  which  we  offer  at  low  prices.^ 


FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  TEACHERS! 
We  are  making  choice  selections  of  teaching 
pieces  of  different  grades  from  our  stock  of 
sheet  music,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  music- 
teachers  in  making  selections  for  their  pupils. 


PLANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT  ! 
We  keep  always  iu  our   warerooms  a   good 
stock   of  reuting    ))ianos    and    organs.       Six 
months'  rent  allowed  as  part  payment  on  the 
purchase  of  either  jnano  or  organ. 


ALBERT    I.    SUMNER'S    MUSICAL   COM- 
POSITIONS ! 
An  elegantly-bound  quarto  volume,  pubUshed 
by  his  brother,  Charles  A.    Sumner.     For  sale 
at  our  store  ;  price,  $3.00. 


It^The  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bradley  &  Rdlofson  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  tlie  best  in  the  world,  439 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Chillhood  is  like  a  mirror,  catcliing 
and  reflecting  images  all  around  it.  An 
impious  or  profane  thought  uttered  by 
a  parent's  lips  may  operate  on  ii  young 
heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water 
upon  polished  steel,  staining  it  with 
rust,  which  no  after  scouring  can 
efl'ace. 

Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  dis- 
tressed, sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scorn- 
ful jest. 


Their  superior  exceUence  of  workmanBhip  and  their 
low  rate  of  charges  has  won  for  the  House  of  Bacon 
k  Company  a  patronage  unequaled,  in  their  line,  on 
this  coast.  All  persons  in  need  of  any  description  of 
printing  will  and  it  for  their  interest  to  call  at  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Sansome  streets.  Orders  from  the 
interior  promptly  filled  at  same  rate  as  for  city 
customers. 
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32  East  14th  Street,  N.  T. 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogues  free  by  maJL 
June  74  eom 
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H^IR    CLOTH, 


REPS  IN  ALL  COLORS. 


A  large  assortment  of 


PLAIN  AND  FIGURED  PLUSHES. 


PRICES  FROM  $5  TO  $40. 
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HARRISON    MILLARD. 

fHE  man  whose  name  heads  our  present 
sketch,  is  known  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  music  is  established  and 
harmony  has  found  a  home,  as  one 
whose  contributions  to  the  melodic  treas- 
ures of  our  time,  are  neither  few  nor  value- 
less. Some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  fertile  genius 
are  as  widely  known  as  any 
of  the  standard  melodies 
of  the  day,  and  certain 
of  them  hold  the  first  position 
in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of 
good  music.  Scarce  a  mis- 
cellaneous concert  program- 
me is  made  up,  either  in  city 
or  country  to-day,  that  does 
not  contain  some  one  of  his 
productions,  while  but  a  few 
years  ago,  throughout  the  en- 
tire loyal  portion  of  our  land, 
young  and  old,  were  singing 
his  glorious  patriotic  song, 
"Viva  I'America,"  and  every 
brass  band  rang  out  its  in- 
spiriting melody.  This  last 
will  never  die,  but  will  live 
as  long  as  our  country  stands, 
carrying  its  author's  name  to 
a  future  of  grateful  remem- 
brance. Many  others  of  Mr. 
Millard's  compositions  are 
widely  known,  but  this  one 
song  is  sufficient  to  assure 
him  a  name  and  fame  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  Millard  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1828,  and  was  early  noted  for 
a  great  love  for  music,  which  predilec- 
tion was  in  a  measure  kept  in  check  by 
his  parents,  who  held  somewhat  orthodox 
opinions  concerning  the  "respectability"  of 
music,  as  a  profession.  This  was  some 
forty  years  ago,  however,  before  Boston  had  '. 
attained    her  present  leading    position   in   | 


matters  musical.  Probably  these  worthy 
people  would  express  themselves  quite 
differently  under  present  circumstances. 
Still,  despite  this,  Mr.  Millard  determined 
on  a  musical  life,  and  at  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  three 
years  in  Italy  in  preparing  himself  for  the  ope- 
ratic stage.     During  this  time  he  was  under 


the  charge  of  such  great  masters  as  Romani, 
Mercadante,  Mabellini,  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  teachings  has  been  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  acquirements  of  their 
pupil. 

Upon  his  return  home,  his  great  abilities 
were  speedily  recognized,  and  his  services 
were  soon  in  requisition  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  who  introduced  him  in  ora- 


torio. The  writer  well  remembers  hearing 
him  ring  out  the  trying  "A  in  alt,"  in  the 
thrillingly  descriptive  aria  in  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  "Thou  shalt  dash  them."  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  all  tenors,  Braham  alone 
excepted,  had  given  the  note  in  a  puny  fal- 
setto, signally  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ment, suggestive  of  any  thing  rather  than 
"dashing."  But  Mr.  Millard 
rang  it  out  in  a  clear,  pure, 
telling  chest  tone,  which  gave 
the  staid  oldBostonians  a  new 
sensation.  It  was  an  event, 
and  the  press  of  "  the  hub  " 
fell  into  line  in  his  praise  with 
an  unanimity  which  fully  es- 
tablished his  position.  In 
1858  Mr.  Millard  abandoned 
the  city  of  his  birth,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  New  York, 
where  he  still  resides.  Here 
he  speedily  established  a  rep- 
utation which  insured  him  a 
superfluity  of  pupils,  and  an 
abundance  of  other  profes- 
sional work.  In  i859,bywhat 
may  almost  be  set  down  as 
prophetic  inspiration,  "Viva 
I'America,"  was  written,  and 
two  years  after,  its  composer 
found  himself  marc'ning  to 
its  inspiring  strains,  with  the 
other  valiant  defenders  of  his 
country's  honor.  After  two 
months'  service  in  the  ranks, 
he  was  commissioned  Captain 
in  the  igth  Regulars,  and 
served  ,four  years,  durinS 
which  he  found  frequent  occasions  to  prove 
that  his  glorious  national  song  was  no  empty 
sound  insofar  as  he  was  concerned,  as, 
during  his  service  with  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  in  their  arduous  campaigns, 
he  was  on  many  a  hard  fought  field,  where 
he  performed  his  duty  like  a  soldier.  At 
Chickamauga  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and    his    health     being    greatly    impaired 
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thereby,  he  was  compelled,  most  reluct- 
antly, to  resign  his  commission  and  return 
to  New  York  City.  A  position  in  the  Cus- 
tom House  of  that  city  was  procured  for 
him,  and  he  still  occupies  a  desk  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Grand 
Anny  Gazette,  for  Nov.  1S73,  "''1  be  a 
fitting  testimony  of  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained for  Mr.  Millard  by  his  former  com- 
rades: "At  the  re-union  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  Gen.  Sheridan  made 
the  following  address,  introducing  one  of 
our  comrades,  a  well  known  literarie.  Col. 
H.  Millard,  author  of  popular  songs  justly 
appreciated:  'I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  we  have  with  us  this  evening  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  known  to  the  entire 
musical  world,  and  who  was  also  known  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  We  all  knew 
him  there,  and  we  knew  also  that  he  did 
good  service.  He  will  sing  a  song  written 
for  the  occasion.  I  introduce  to  you  Col. 
Millard.'  He  then  sang  the  song  called 
'The  Army  of  the  Cumberland'  with  great 
effect — General  Grant,  who  was  present, 
joining  heartily  in  the  applause  with  which 
it  was  greeted." 

Mr.  Millard's  contributions  to  the  musical 
literature  of  the  country  and  time,  may 
safely  be  ranked  among  our  most  valuable 
possessions  in  this  department  of  art.  His 
melodies  are  always  original  and  pleasing, 
while  his  instrumental  arrangements  are 
models.  Not  a  single  instance  can  be  cited 
in  his  published  works,  which  are  numer- 
ous, in  -which  his  accompaniments  are  not 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  melody  which 
they  are  intended  to  portray.  Among  Mr. 
Millard's  most  popular  songs  are,  "Waiting," 
"VivarAmerica,""Grand01dOcean,"  "The 
Tear,"  "Watching,"  When  the  Tide  comes 
in,"  and  many  others,  while  his  translations 
from  the  Italian,  German,  French  and 
Spanish  lyric  stages  are  equally  valuable 
and  appreciated.  In  each  of  these  lan- 
guages our  native  song  writer  is  a  proficient, 
having  given  many  years  to  their  study. 
As  an  instance  of  his  ability  as  a  writer  in 
Italian,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  Arcadian  Club,  of 
New  York,  of  which  club  he  is  Secretary, 
for  their  Salvini  reception  September  12th, 
1873.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  that 
occasion  was  an  original"  Italian  Ode  "  com- 
posed and  recited  by  Mr.  Millard,  and  its 
delivery  was  hailed  with  marked  favor  by 
those  who  were  present,  as  also  by  the 
press  of  that  city. 

A  full  recapitulation  of  the  compositions 
of  this  prolific  writer  would  be  a  labor  of 
time.  Suffice  it  in  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  say  briefly,  he  has  composed  more  than 
two  hundred  ballads  and  descriptive  songs, 
in  many  cases  both  the  words  and  music 
being  his  own.     His  contributions  to  the 


sacred  music  of  the  day  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  This  class  comprises  several 
series  of  anthems,  three  complete  services 
for  the  Episcopal  church,  four  Te  Deums, 
and  many  miscellaneous  works.  His  "  Mass 
in  G,"  will  always  find  a  home  in  every 
Catholic  church,  and  his  "  Vesper  Service  " 
will  be  equally  appreciated.  In  addition  to 
all  this  original  work,  he  has  translated  and 
adapted  more  than  two  hundred  foreign 
songs,  etc.,  for  one  music  house  alone,  and 
an  equal  number  for  other  parties,  or  more 
than  four  hundred  in  all.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  work  is  his  opera,  "  Deborah,"  re- 
cently completed,  the  subject  being  the 
story  of  "Leah."  This  is  a  work  in  four 
acts,  and  is  indeed  one  of  great  excellence. 
It  will  doubtless  be  brou"-ht  out  under  com- 
petent auspices,  we  hope,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  its  beauties  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  its  talented  composer  be 
hailed  with  the  honors  to  which  so  excellent 
a  work  justly  entitles  him. 

One  of  his  most  recent  compositions  is  an 
Ave  Maria  with  violin  obligato,  which  will 
certainly  become  the  most  standard  Ave 
Maria  ever  published.  Judging  from  the 
constant  improvement  manifested  in  his 
compositions,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
his  best  works  are  still  to  be  written. 

Mr.  Millard  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  members  of  the  order  with 
whom  he  is  associated.  He  has  attained 
his  thirty-second  degree,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  possession  of  the  only  one  left  to  be 
obtained. 

SWINBURNE'S  GIFT  OF   MELODY, 

Before  the  advent  of  Swinburne  we  did 
not  realize  the  full  scope  of  English  verse. 
In  his  hands  it  is  like  the  violin  of  Paga- 
nini.  The  range  of  his  fantasias,  roulades, 
arias,  new  effects  of  measure  and  sound,  is 
incomparable  with  anything  hitherto  known. 
The  first  emotion  of  one  who  studies  even 
his  immature  works  is' that  of  wonder  at  the 
freedom  and  richness  of  his  diction,  the 
CEESuras  of  his  rhythm,  his  unconscious  allit- 
erations, the  endless  change  of  his  syllabic 
harmonies — resulting  in  the  alternate  soft- 
ness and  strength,  height  and  fall,  riotous 
or  chastened  music,  of  his  affluent  verse. 
How  does  he  produce  it?  Who  taught  him 
all  the  hidden  springs  of  melody  ?  He  was 
born  a  tamer  of  words ;  a  subduer  of  this 
most  stubborn,  yet  most  copious  of  the  liter- 
ary tongues.  In  his  poetry  we  discover 
qualities  we  did  not  know  were  in  the  lan- 
guage— a  softness  that  seemed  Italian,  a 
rugged  strength  we  thought  was  German,  a 
blithe  and  debonair  lightness  we  despaired 
of  capturing  from  the  French.  He  has 
added  a  score  of  new  stops  and  pedals  to 
the  instrument.  He  has  introduced,  partly 
from  other  tongues,  stanzaic  forms,  meas- 


ures, and  effects  untried  before ;  and  has 
brought  out  the  swiftness  and  force  of  meters 
like  the  anapestic,  carrying  each  to  perfec- 
tion at  a  single  trial.  Words  in  his  hands 
are  like  the  ivory  balls  of  a  juggler,  and  all 
words  seem  to  be  in  his  hands.  His  fellow- 
craftsmen,  who  alone  can  understand  what 
has  been  done  in  their  art,  will  not  term  this 
statement  extravagance.  Speaking  only 
of  his  command  over  language  and  meter, 
I  have  a  right  to  reaffirm,  and  to  show  by 
many  illustrations,  that  he  is  the  most  sov- 
ereign of  rhythmists.  He  compels  the  in- 
flexible elements  to  his  use.  Chaucer  is 
more  limpid,  Shakespeare  more  kingly, 
Milton  loftier  at  times,  Byron  has,  an  un- 
affected power — but  neither  Shelley  nor  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  is  so  dithyram- 
bic,  and  no  one  has  been  in  all  his  moods 
so  absolute  an  autocrat  of  verse.  With 
equal  gifts,  I  say  none  could  have  been,  for 
Swinburne  comes  after  and  profits  by  the 
art  of  all.  Poets  often  win  distinction  by 
producing  work  that  differs  from  what  has 
gone  before.  It  seems  as  if  Swinburne,  in 
this  ripe  period,  resolved  to  excel  others  by 
a  mastery  of  known  melodies,  adding  a  new 
magic  to  each,  and  going  beyond  the  range 
of  the  farthest.  His  amazing  tricks  of 
rhythm  are  those  of  a  gymnast  outleaping 
his  fellows.  We  had  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Coleridge,  after  Collins  and  Gray,  and  Ten- 
ysonter  af  Keats,  but  now  Swinburne  adds 
such  elaboration  that  an  art  which  we 
thought  perfected  seems  almost  tame.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  born  a  prodigy — as 
much  so  as  Morphy  in  chess  ;  added  to  this 
he  is  the  product  of  these  latter  days,  a 
phenomenon  impossible  before  It  is  safe 
to  declare  that  at  last  a  time  has  come  when 
the  force  of  expression  can  no  further  go. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  has  not  gone  too  far. 
The  fruit  may  be  too  luscious,  the  flower  of 
an  odor  too  intoxicating  to  endure.  Yet 
what  execution  !  Poetry,  the  rarest  poetic 
feeling,  may  be  found  in  simpler  verse. 
Yet  again,  what  execution  I  The  voice  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  grandest  music,  nor 
trained  and  restrained  as  it  should  be.  But 
the  voice  is  there,  and  its  possessor  has  the 
finest  natural  organ  to  which  this  generation 
has  listened. — Scribner's  Mas^asine. 


Court  the  Sun. — Sleepless  people — and 
there  are  many  in  America — should  court 
the  sun.  The  very  worst  soporific  is  lauda- 
num, and  the  very  best  is  sunshine.  There- 
fore it  is  very  plain  that  poor  sleepers  should 
pass  as  many  hours  of  the  day  in  sunshine, 
and  as  few  as  possible  in  the  shade.  Many 
women  are  martyrs,  and  yet  do  not  know 
it.  They  shut  the  sunshine  out  of  their 
houses  and  hearts,  they  wear  veils,  they 
carry  parasols,  they  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  keep  off  the  subtlest,  and  yet  most  potent 
influence,  which  is  intended  to  give  them 
strength  and  beauty  and  cheerfulness. 
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WOMAN  AND  HER  TRESSES. 


'  Love  in  these  labyri 
And  mighty  liearts 
With  hairy  springe; 


:  held  in  slavish  cha 


the  finny  prey, 


And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

Vorn.— Rape  af  the  Lock,  II. 

We  have  the  highest  authority  for  regard- 
ing the  hair  of  woman  as  one  of  the  most 
■■glorious"  as,  taken  in  connexion  with  her 
features  to  which  it  is  an  adjunct,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  charms.  It  sets 
off  the  graces  of.  her  face  and  head,  it  is  the 
crowning  splendor  of  her  loveliness,  and 
when  permitted  to  fall  down  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  forms  a  most  pleasing  back- 
ground for  the  proper  display  of  her  attract- 
ive lines  of  the  countenance.  It  is  not  then 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  its  care  and  adorn- 
ment form  no  small  part  of  the  occupation 
of  the  sex.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  they 
have  paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
its  proper  dressing  and  arrangement,  and 
we  know  that  even  among  the  savage  na- 
tions, whose  women  are  free  from  any  so- 
licitude as  to  their  gowns  and  petticoats — 
for  they  have  no  such  artificial  superfluities 
— there  exists  the  utmost  skill  and  variety 
of  fashion  in  the  trimming  of  their  hair. 

We  find  that  poets  seldom  forget  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the 
hair  of  their  heroines.  Indeed  a  feminine 
picture  would  be  most  imperfect  in  which  it 
did  not  receive  due  prominence.  Hence 
Chaucer  speaks  of  a  lady  whose  hair  "  braid- 
ed in  a  tresse "  hung  "  down  her  back  a 
yerde  long,  I  guess."  Spenser  tells  how 
one  of  the  damsels  in  the  gardens  of  Acrasia, 

Her  fair  locks,  which  formerly  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knot,  she  low  adown  did  loose. 
Which  flowing  long  and  thick  her  clotted  around. 
And  her  white  flesh  in  golden  mantle  crowned. 

Lodge  fails  not  to  commemorate  like  ex- 
cellence in  his  Rosalynde: — 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere. 
Where  all  imperial  glory  shines. 
Of  self  same  color  is  her  hair 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines. 

Shakespeare  dwells  on  the  hair  of  many 
of  his  women,  Julia's  was  yellow,  Silvia's 
auburn,  pretty  Anne  Page's  brown,  Katha- 
rine's, in  "  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  amber;  such 
stress  did  the  great  Cleopatra  lay  on  the 
hair  that  she  regarded  it  a  great  matter  to 
obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  color  of 
Octavia's.  A  fine  point  in  the  description 
of  the  sleeping  Lucreece  is  the  line — 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  played  with  her  breath. 

And   in   the   Merchant  of  Venice,  Bassanio 
exclaims,  looking  at  the  portrait  of  Portia — 


poem,  when  his  imagination  bodied  forth 
the  forms  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
Milton  omitted  not  the  head-covering  of  our 
general  mother — 

She  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist. 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore; 

Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved. 

As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  part 
of  Byron's  account  of  Haidee  that  is  appro- 
priate to  our  subject — her  hair,  and  the 
mode  in  which  she  wore  it,  like  a  siinfle 
child  of  nature,  unspoiled  by  hideous  de- 
vices of  fashionable  art. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold. 

That  sparkled  o^er  the  auburn  of  her  hair— 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer   locks  were   rolled 

In  braids  behind,  and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 

They  nearly  reached  her  heel,  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  of  the  land. 

The  poetess,  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  passes  not  unnoticed  the  hair 
of  Sappho,  the  poetess  of  old  Greece — "a 
gloriole  of  ebon  hair  on  her  calmed  brow." 
Mr.  Tennyson,  too,  sings  of  the  "black 
hair  and  lovesome  mien"  of  the  beggar 
maid,  of  the  jet  black  hair  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  of  "the  grace  that  bright  and  light 
as  the  crest  of  the  peacocke "  sat  on  the 
head  of  Maud,  and  of  the  tresses  of  Lady 
Godiva  before  she  went  on  her  high  spirited 
ride  through  Coventry ; 


:  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  i 
esh  to  entrap  the  heart  of  m( 


The  paini 

Many  a  heart  has  been  entrapped  by  the 
Jame  golden  snares  since  the  days  of  the 
happy  fortune  of  the  good-natured  Venetian 
at  Belmont.     In  the  fourth  book  of  his  great 


She 


ok  her  head  and  sho 


■kne 


brushed  tightly  up  from  the  forehead.  At 
one  time  red  hair  has  been  a  popular  color, 
at  another  black,  at  another  yellow.  In 
short,  men's  ingenuity  has  been  most  act- 
ively employed  in  spoiling  women's  hair, 
and  we  regret  to  say  it  is  so  employed  yetin 
most  civilized  countries. 


The  rippled  ringle 

And  who  do^  not  know  among  the  other 
pathetic  verses  (fl'ftoo4'f  I'.  Bridge  of  Sighs  " 
these  JU.,*  ■  '®Co   a, 

Loop  up  her  trWAte/c    ft..    '    ^t't.;c 
Escaped  from  the  comb-  "'•f/\ff^ 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses,  'A*, 

While  wonderment  guesses 
What  was  her  home. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  high 
is  the  estimation  in  which  the  hair  of  women 
is  held  by  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of 
men  ;  and  we  willingly  admit  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  be  too  lavish  of  epithets  in 
its  praise;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  and  all  other  panegyrics  only  apply  to 
the  hair  in  its  natural  condition,  or  at  least 
in  some  simple  graceful  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  braids,  but  by  no  means  apply  to 
hair  when  dressed  according  to  any  elabo- 
rate fashion  that  has  ever  prevailed.  It  is 
really  strange  that  women  have  continually 
insisted  on  deforming  this  most  beautiful 
gift  of  nature  by  every  species  of  unnatural 
contrivance.  In  nothing  have  fashions  so 
much  varied,  ^nd  in  no  other  particular 
have  they  been  so  often  radically  bad. 
Hair  has  been  close  clipped  at  one  period, 
lengthened  at  others,  dyed,  powdered,  pad- 
ded, frizzled,  stuffed,  puffed,  bedizened  with 
combs,  jewelry,  or  ribands,  now  elevated 
to  a  giddy  height,  again  projected  over  the 
back  in  a  tremendous  mass,  worn  almost 
down    into  the  eyes    one    year,   the   next 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Concord  (New 
Hampshire)  Monitor  says  that  a  physician 
in  that  vicinity  who  was  attending  a  sick 
musician  during  convalesence,  suggested 
to  the  latter  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
hear  a  little  music  during  his  visits.  The 
musician  fell  in  with  the  suggestion  and 
frequently  regaled  the  doctor  with  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.  Time  sped  rapidly 
away,  and  the  day  arrived  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  little  bill  for  medical  attend- 
ance which  amounted  to  about  $ioo.  The 
bill  was  presented,  but  the  worthy  physi- 
cian was  surprised  and  disgusted  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  following  counter  charges, 
which  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  allow  : 
For  play-ng  solo  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  Night" 
6  variations,  $io;  solo  "Sweet  Home,"  3 
variations,  $5;  "German  Waltz,"  i  varia- 
tion, $2;  "Yankee  Doodle,"  6  variations, 
%\o\  solo  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  6  varia- 
tions, $10;  "Sweet  Home,"  3  variations, 
$5  ;  solo  "Arkansas  Traveler,"  6  variations, 
$10;  solo  six  burlesque  variations  on  "Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel,"  $10;  "  Sweet  Allen,"  50; 
"  Money  Musk,"  50  ;  New  Century  Horn- 
pipe," 50;  German  Waltz,"  $2.     Total,  $64. 


The  Scotchman,  speaking  of  American 
wonders  says:  The  greatesr  cataract  in 
Tl<#*fc|j^d  is  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The 
'r^reatest  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky.  The  greatest  river  in 
the  worldis  the  Mississippi, 4,ioomiles  long 
The  largest  valley  in  the  world  is  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  The  largest  lake  in 
the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  truly 
an  inland  sea,  being  430  miles  long  and 
1,000  feet  deep,  The  longest  railroad  in 
the  world  is  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  is  3,000  miles  in  length.  The  great- 
est natural  bridge  is  over  Cedar  Creek  in 
Virginia.  The  greatest  mass  of  solid  iron 
in  the  world  is  the  great  Iron  Mountain  in 
Missouri.  The  largest  deposit  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  the  world  is  in  Pennsylvania. 


Woman's  Capacity  for  Study.— In  a 
recent  address  made  in  England  by  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  he  quoted  an  opinion  of 
an  examiner  in  Latin  at  one  of  the  collegi- 
ate schools,  who  said  that,  comparing  girls 
with  boys  who  had  studied  the  same  length 
of  time,  his  verdict  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  girls.  Whilst  each  sex  has  its  pecu- 
liar province,  there  are  too  many  evidences 
of  feminine  intellectuality  to  dispute  their 
equality  in  this  respect  with  men. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 


VIBRATIONS. 

fltv  perceive  things  in  visible  nature  by 
l^'  ino.ins  of  light — things  in  audible  na- 
J'l"  turc,  by  means  of  sound.  To  one 
'if'  unacquainted  with  physics,  light  and 
sound  are  entirely  distinct  phenomena,  hav- 
ing no  connection  whatever  with  each  oth- 
er, and  yet  they  are  intrinsically  very  near- 
ly related  to  each  other,  being  but  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  cause.  Vibra- 
tions of  a  certain  rapidity  are  perceived  by 
the  instrument  constructed  to  respond  to 
them — the  ear,  as  SQund;  vibrations  of 
greater  rapidity  are  perceieved  by  the  in- 
strument constructed  to  respond  to  them — 
the  eye,  as  light.  And  not  only  are  they 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  they  are  also 
propagated  by  the  same  means — undula- 
tions. Entering  into  details,  we  find  the 
analogies  between  the  two  phenomena  in 
almost  all  of  the  principal  manifestations. 
Som.e  bodies  are  transparent,  others  translu- 
cent, others  again  opaque  to  light;  in  like  man- 
ner some  bodies  permit  sound  to  pass  on 
through  them  without  practically  enfeebling 
it ;  others,  like  thick  walls,  transmit  it  much 
weakened;  while  others  again  do  not  transmit 
it  to  any  appreciable  degree.  An  instance  of 
the  last  case  is  a  tunnel.  To  any  one  standing 
at  a  distance,  the  roar  of  a  train  entering  it  is 
hushed,  and  remains  so  until  the  cars 
emerge,  when  it  is  immediately  renewed. 

Some  of  the  principal  properties  of  light 
are  absorption,  reflection,  refraction,  and 
diffraction.  These  are  also  the  properties 
of  sound.  That  it  may  be  absorbed  can 
easily  be  tested,  by  comparing  the  sound  of 
a  musical  instrument  in  a  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished room  with  that  of  one  heard  in  an 
empty  room.  The  echo  is  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  reflection  of  sound.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sondhauss  and  Hajech  prove  con- 
clusively that  it  is  refracted  when  it  enters  a 
medium  whose  density  differs  from  the  one 
it  leaves,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  is  light.  The  dif- 
fraction of  sound  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Seebeck. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  physical 
manifestations  of  sound  and  light  that  we 
discover  great  analogies ;  the  construction 
of  the  instruments  for  their  perception — the 
eye  and  ear — is  essentially  based  on  analo- 
gous plans.  Like  the  ear,  the  eye  is  a  mem- 
branous structure.  The  ear  is  composed  of 
three  parts — the  auditory  canal,  with  the 
tympanum,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the 
labyrinth.  The  corresponding  parts  of  the 
eye  are  the  sclerotic  coat,  the  choroid  coat, 
and  the  iris.  The  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu- 
mors present  strong  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  water  of  the  labyrinth.  The  differ- 
ence between  light  and  sound  is  not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree.  Extremely  rapid  vibrations 
produce  light;   slower   ones,   sound.     The 


rapid  vibrations  have,  however,  a  propor- 
tionately small  amplitude ;  slower  vibra- 
tions a  proportionately  large  amplitude. 
Hence  the  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  The  first  is  prepared  to 
receive  and  respond  to  vibrations  of  enor- 
mous rapidity  and  small  amplitude ;  the 
latter  to  receive  and  respond  to  vibrations 
of  comparative  slowness,  but  with  a  rela- 
tively large  amplitude. 

Tones  ami  colors  are  essentially  the  same 
things.  Colors  are  tones  of  tremendous 
height  of  pitch.  Tones  are  colors  of  tre- 
mendous depth  of  pitch.  The  ear  perceives 
as  tones  from  8  (Savart)  to  38,016  (Dupretz) 
vibrations  in  a  second.  The  eye  perceives 
as  light  from  458,000,000,000,00x3  (extreme 
red)  to  727,000,000,000,000,  e.xtreme  vio- 
let vibrations  per  second.  From  the 
most  acute  tone  capable  of  being  perceived 
by  the  ear  to  the  extreme  red  color  there  is, 
therefore,  an  interval  of  about  thirty-four 
octaves.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the  enor- 
mity of  such  an  interval,  let  us  take  the 
length  of  the  string  of  the  highest  C  of  a 
seven  and  quarter  octave  piano-forte,  which 
is  about  1 1  inch,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  cal- 
culate thata  string  of  the  same  material  and 
thickness,  in  order  to  produce  the  extreme 
red  light,  would  have  to  be  cut  down  to 
about  I- 1 0000000000  of  an  inch!  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  vibrations  defines  the  length 
of  the  undulations  ;  the  length  of  a  sonorous 
wave  produced  by  8  vibrations  per  second 
is  140  ft.;  the  length  of  a  luminiforous  un- 
dulation in  the  extreme  violet  ray  is 
167-10000000  of  an  inch;  otherwise  express- 
ed, while  of  the  former  there  would  be  but 
37  5-7  in  a  mile,  in  the  latter  there  are  59,- 
150  in  an  inch  1 

Rapidity  of  the  vibrations  is,  however, 
the  means  of  distinguishing  tones  from 
tones,  and  colors  from  colors,  as  well  as 
tones  from  colors ;  and  consequently,  dif- 
ference in  nr/zV/z'/y  of  vibrations  solely,  can- 
not be  considered  an  intrinsic  difference. 

The  principal  phenomena  connected  with 
colors — analysis  and  interference — are  also 
proper  to  tones. 

For  colors  the  triangular  prism  acts  as 
analyzer ;  for  tones  that  office  is  performed 
by  resonators.  Prof.  Helmholtz  has  con- 
structed a  series  of  the  latter,  which  serve  as 
analyzers  for  isolated  tones — by  resolving 
them  into  the  fundamental  and  overtones— 
as  well  as  for  those  tones  of  combination 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
two  or  more  independent  tones.  Interfer- 
ence in  sonorous  waves  has  been  demon- 
strated ocularly  as  well  as  auricularly  by 
numerous  apparatus. — I.  L.  RiCE. 
MUSICAL  REPUTATIONS. 

Of  all  reputations,  a  musical  reputation 
seems  the  most  shifting  and  uncertain  ;  and 
of  all  rivalries,  musical  rivalries  are  the 
most  prolific  of  heart-burnings  and  discom- 


fort. Now,  if  I  should  sing  or  play,  I  should 
wish  to  sing  or  play  well.  Nancie  in  the 
village  "singing-seats"  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest,  and  wears  her 
honors  tranquilly, — an  authority  at  all  re- 
hearsals and  serenades.  But  Anabella 
comes  up  from  the  town  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving, and,  without  the  least  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice,  absolutely  drowns  out 
poor  Nancie,  who  goes  under,  giving  many 
signs.  Yet  she  dies  not  unavenged,  for 
Harriette  sweeps  down  from  the  city,  and 
immediately  suspends  the  victorious  Ana- 
bella from  her  aduncate  nose,  and  carries 
all  before  her.  Mysterious  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  world.  The  last  round  of  the 
ladder  is  not  yet  reached.  To  Madame 
Morlot,  Harriette  is  a  savage,  line  bete,  with- 
out cultivation.  "Oh,  the  dismal  little 
fright!  a  thousand  years  of  study  would  be 
useless  ;  go,  scour  the  floors  ;  she  has  posi- 
tively no  voice."  No  voice,  Madame  Mor- 
lot ?  Harriette  no  voice, — who  burst  every 
ear-drum  in  the  room  last  night  with  her 
howling  and  hooting,  and  made  the  stoutest 
heart  tremble  with  fearful  forebodings  of 
what  might  come  next?  But  Madame  Mor- 
lot is  not  infallible,  for  Herr  Driesbach  sits 
shivering  at  the  dreadful  noises  which  Mad- 
ame Morlot  extorts  from  his  sensitive  and 
suffering  piano,  and  at  the  necessity  which 
lies  upon  him  to  go  and  congratulate  her 
upon  her  performance.  Ah !  if  his  tortured 
conscience  might  but  congratulate  her  and 
himself  upon  its  close !  And  so  the  scale 
ascends.  Hills  on  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,  and  who  shall  mount  the  ultimate 
peak  till  all  the  world  shall  say,  "Here 
reigns  the  Excellence?"  I  listen  with  pleas- 
ure to  untutored  Nancie  till  Anabella  takes 
all  the  wind  from  her  sails.  I  think  the 
force  of  music  can  no  further  go  than  Mad- 
ame Morlot,  and,  behold,  Herr  Dreisbach 
has  knocked  out  that  underpinning.  1  am 
bewildered,  and  1  say,  helplessly,  "  What 
shalll  admire  and  be  a  la  mode?' '  But  if 
it  is  so  disheartening  to  me,  who  am  only  a  I 
passive  listener,  what  must  be  the  agonies  | 
of  the  dramatis  pet  sonce  f  ' '  Hang  it ! "  says 
Charles  Lamb,  "how  I  like  to  be  liked, 
and  what  I  do  to  be  liked!"  And  do  Nan- 
cie, Harriette,  and  Herr  Driesbach  like  it 
any  less?  What  shall  avenge  them  for 
their  spretcc  injuria  forma:  ?  What  shall  re- 
pay the  hapless  performer,  who  has  per- 
formed her  very  best,  for  learning  by  terri- 
ble, indisputable  indirections  that  her  cher- 
ished and  boasted  Cremona  is  but  a  very 
second  fiddle? — Gail  Hamilton. 

HANDEL'S  MUSIC. 

The  music  of  Handel,  though  multitudi- 
nous as  the  ocean,  possesses  as  complete  a 
unity  as  the  simplest  air,  with  the  high  ex- 
cellence that  each  part  is  prophetic,  as  it 
were,  of  the  parts  that  are  successively  to  be 
unfolded. — Hartley  Coleridge. 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

I  C,  M.  VON  WEBER. 

JfljAUSlNG  to  contemplate  the  development 
i||*  consummated  in  the  field  of  musical 
^f  ^  art  in  the  course  of  the  first  decental 
^^  of  our  century,  there  on  the  boundary 
of  two  great  epochs,  where  Classicism,  de- 
caying in  its  highest  bloom,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  budding  Romanticism,  we  encoun- 
ter the  name  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  He 
stands,  in  reality,  between  the  two.  In  each 
he  has  a  part,  each  may  claim  him,  and  yet 
he  belongs  to  neither  exclusively.  He  has 
scattered  the  gifts  of  his  genius  in  abund- 
ance on  either  side,  and  still  it  seems  idle 
to  question  in  which  direction  his  best  and 
most  immortal  achievements  are  to  be 
found.  The  roots  of  his  artistic  individual- 
ity cling  to  the  classical  period,  but  its  most 
highly  developed  blossoms  and  fruits  fall 
within  the  young  domain  of  Romanticism, 
which  in  those  days  was  just  beginning  to 
bud  and  germinate  with  all  the  exuberance 
of  Spring.  So  Weber  presents  the  peculiar 
spectacle  of  a  double-appearance,  than 
which  one  more  antithetical  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. And  hence,  while  on  the  one 
hand  he  restricted  himself  to  constructing 
traditional  forms  more  from  the  exterior 
than  from  within,  and  on  the  other,  his  la- 
bors tended  more  to  fresh  productivity  from 
within;  we  see  the  consistent  result,  that 
with  few  exceptions,  those  earlier  produc- 
tions of  his  are  fast  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  antiquated,  while  in  the  others  there  still 
dwells,  after  more  than  forty  years  have 
elapsed,  a  youthful  freshness  whose  magic 
has  lost  none  of  its  original  charm.  It 
would  certainly  be  incurring  the  guilt  of  in- 
gratitude toward  the  manes  of  the  great 
master,  were  we  to  fail  to  recognize  the  val- 
ue of  that  which  he  has  bestowed  in  any  de- 
partment whatsoever ;  but  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  perception  that  the  peculiar  signif- 
icance of  that  which  Weber  wrote  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  solo  performance,  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  created.  In  modern  times  it  is  a  his- 
toric rather  than  an  individual  interest  which 
attracts  us  to  those  productions.  We  see  in 
them  an  enjoyable  inheritance  handed 
down  to  us,  which  rejoices  our  senses  even 
if  the  aroma  of  youth  and  the  enamel  of  its 
colors  have  faded ;  but  we  do  not  deceive 
ourselves  in  regard  either  to  the  somewhat 
old-fashioned  shimmer  of  a  brilliancy  which 
was  seductive  in  youth,  or  the  mutability  of 
those  works  upon  which  depth  of  thought 
has  not  placed  the  stamp  of  eternal  validity. 
Weber  had  something  of  Mozart's  nature. 
His  freshness  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  ease 
and  grace  of  expression,  richness  in  point 
of  fancy  and  melodic  fullness,  and  the  ob- 
jectivity of  his  mode  of  presentation,  remind 
us  vividly  of  him,  even  though  with  the 
former   somewhat   more   of   sentimentality 


and  with  the  latter  greater  breadth  of  phrase 
are  to  be  recognized.  In  Weber's  music 
the  technics  of  composition  appear  more 
developed,  while  the  harmony  is  enriched 
with  novel  phonic  effects  and  above  all  with 
that  peculiar  figuration  and  ornamentation 
which  give  to  Weber's  creations  a  certain 
family  resemblance,  and  which  have  since 
found  such  widespread  imitation.  But 
Weber  never  rises  above  Mozart  in  respect 
to  the  ideas  contained  in  his  works  ;  nay, 
he  remains  for  the  most  part  below  him,  and 
Beethoven's  depth  of  thought  and  feeling 
must  never  be  sought  for  in  him,  for  his 
muse  inclined  to  the  sunliy  rather  than  to 
the  sombre  side  of  the  inner  life.  The  clas- 
sical objectivity  which  marks  a  prominent 
trait  of  his  relationship  with  Mozart,  is  con- 
fined to  be  sure  solely  to  his  lesser  crea- 
tions ;  to  the  extent  that  his  genius  spread 
its  pinions  and  drew  more  extended  forms 
within  his  creative  sphere,  he  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  himself  and  brings  to  light  a  pe- 
culiar world  in  which  he  alone  rules.  Here 
he  becomes  individual  at  once,  and  gives 
us  that  which  is  inmost  with  and  most  char- 
acteristic of  himself.  Here  where  he  takes 
his  own  course,  he  meets  us  with  all  the 
magic  of  his  grace  and  amiability  of  nature, 
with  all  of  his  originality  and  depth  of  tem- 
perament. It  is  here  that  he  first  discloses 
to  us  the  secret  of  his  inmost  being  and  na- 
ture, and  here,  where  he  is  wholly  himself, 
he  produces  from  within  that  which  is  at 
once  novel,  grand  and  independent.  What 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  achieved  in  the 
sphere  of  the  musical  drama  not  only  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  his  artistic  labors, 
but  also  summarizes  the  significance  attach- 
ing to  his  name  for  past  and  future  alike. 
He  it  was,  upon  whom,  in  a  higher  degree 
even  than  with  his  great  predecessors  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven,  the  great  truth  dawned 
that  the  chief  essential,  the  vital  nerve  of 
the  musical  drama  was  precisely  the  dra- 
matic element,  and  therefore  in  his  operas 
we  see  genuine  dramatic  creations  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  vj^on  the  musical  stage. 
He  felt  more  clearly  and  keenly,  than  had 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Don  Juan  and  Fi 
delio,  that  the  burden  of  the  drama  must  be 
borne  by  characters ;  that  between  word 
and  tone  something  more  than  a  mere  ex- 
ternal connection  must  exist  and  that  they 
must  be  most  intimately  united  in  order  to 
produce  a  real  work  of  art  answering  to 
modern  views.  So  he  chose  for  the  basis  of 
his  creations,  texts  derived  from  poesy  or 
popular  legend,  which,  compared  with  the 
w-orse  than  childish  librettos  of  older  op- 
eras, indicate  most  manifest  and  beneficial 
progress.  He  thus  imparted  to  the  whole 
work,  that  inner  spiritual  coherency,  that 
harmoniously  animated  organization  which 
introduced  a  new  and  grand  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  musical  drama.     Every  thing 


glorious  which,  aside  from  the  works  of  the 
classical  period,  we  to-day  possess  in  that 
sphere,  we  owe  wholly  to  the  conquests  of 
Weber,  and  even  the  daring  reformatory 
spirit  of  recent  days  accepts  his  principles 
as  a  basis,  and  strictly  speaking  strives  to 
do  but  little  more  than  to  develop  consist- 
ently to  their  final  consequences,  the  ideas 
which  he,  the  great  creator  of  the  romantic 
musical  drama,  strove  to  realize. 

Unfortunately,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
like  many  of  his  colleagues  in  art,  was  not 
spared  those  melancholy  experiencies  which 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  original  artis- 
tic figure  which  appears.  Adorning  life 
with  imperishable  blossoms,  he  too  received 
as  his  reward  more  thorns  than  fruits.  His 
was  not  one  of  those  preferred  natures,  be- 
fore whom  a  kindly  fortune  smooths  the 
way  for  wandering  undisturbed  and  free 
from  danger  ;  the  path  of  his  life  led  him 
through  mountains  and  valleys,  over  cliffs 
and  rough  stones,  and  as  finally,  after  a 
painful  pilgrimage,  he  had  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  heights,  and  his  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  smiling  prospect  of  a  future 
of  promise,  they  closed  wearily  in  eternal 
slumber,  and  the  restlessly  striving  soul  of 
the  artist  reached  indeed  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict.— La  Mara. 

DEEPER  INSIGHT. 

In  instruction,  let  the  teacher,  adapting 
himself  to  the  pupil's  powers  of  understand- 
ing, frequently  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
piece  which  is  being  studied,  wherever  such 
discussion  may  appear  to  the  purpose  and 
necessary  to  a  right  conception  and  appre- 
ciation. Even  in  their  first  pieces,  pupils 
must  be  incited  to  discern  the  beautiful,  the 
powerful  as  well  as  the  tender,  the  gentle 
and  the  harsh  in  music ;  they  must  be  ac- 
customed consciously  to  apprehend  the 
character  of  pieces  of  music  (wherever  this 
is  obviously  unclear  to  them)  and  taught 
deliberately  to  express  this  character  in 
their  playing. — L  Kohler. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  SONG. 

Song  is,  perhaps,  the  only  species  of  mu- 
sic in  which  progress  of  real  significance 
has  been  made  since  Beethoven.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  explain  what  makes  a  beautiful 
song.  That  would  be  as  difficult  and  as 
easy  as  in  the  case  of  a  beautiful  poem. 
"  'Tis  but  an  exhalation,"  says  Goethe. — 
Schumann. 

hearing  music. 

I  demand  from  music  that  it  shall  kindle 
a  fever  within  me,  that  it  shall  cause  my 
very  nerves  to  thrill.  Do  you  suppose  that 
I  listen  to  music  for  the  sake  of  mere  amuse- 
ment?— Berlioz. 

MUSIC 
Is  the  intermediation  between   intellectual 
and  sensuous  life. — Beethoven. 
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—Nilsson  and  Patti  arc 
year. 

—Miss  Stirling,  the  A 
favorite  in  England. 

—Rubinstein  is  celebra 
composer  throughout  Ge 

—Elda,  a  new  opera  by  Reinthaler,  words  by 
Hopffcr,  was  brought  out  with  success  in  Bremen, 
February  22d. 

—The  Aiic  Liszt  has  had  his  gold  and  silver  laurel 
wreaths,  and  his  silver  knives,  forks  and  spoons  stolen 
from  him  in  Pesth. 

— On  an  opera  night  in  Paris,  recently,  every 
one  of  the  six  tenors  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  ill.  The 
theatre  had  to  be  closed. 

— Nearly  every  large  opera  house  in  Europe  is  in 
financial  distress  on  account  of  the  enormous  salaries 
demanded  by  the  star  singers. 

— A  society  has  just  been  established  at  Leipsic  for 
the  special  purpose  of  performing  the  neglected  or 
unknown  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

—Carl  Rosa  is  about  to  establish  English  opera  in 
London,  and  will  begin  a  series  of  representations  in 
September  at  the  Princess'  Theater. 

—Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  has  been  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musie,  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Sterndale  Bennett.  Mr.  Macfarren  has  been 
totally  blind  for  many  years. 

— Otfenbach  recently  gave  a  gratuitous  performance 
of  "  Genevieve  "  in  Paris,  to  which  the  printers  of  all 
the  French  newspapers  were  invited.    They  felt  much 

—Fresh  paint  on  the  walls  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liv- 
erpool, affected  Von  Bulow,  the  pianist,  so  much  that 
he  played  badly.  He  evidently  desires  no  color  more 
than  he  himself  gives  to  work. 

-On  February  5th,  Die  Bull,  the  violinist,  celebra- 
ted his  sixty-fifth  birthday  at  the  home  of  his  brother. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Bull,  in  Bergen,  Norway.  The 
old  gentleman  retains  the  best  of  health. 

—  Ullmann  began,  in  March,  a  tour  through  a  por- 
tion of  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  Christine 
Nilsson,  the  tenor  Verati,  the  violinist  Livori,  the 
violencellist  Servais  and  the  flutist  De  'Vraye. 

—Massenet's  musical  setting  of  Dramatic  Scenes, 
after  Shakespeare,  has  been  performed  in  Paris.  The 
scenes  comprise:  i.  The  Tempest-Ariel  and  the 
Spirits;  2.  The  Sleep  of  Desdemona;  3.  Ronde 
nocturne  in  Juliet's  Garden  ;  .,.  Macbeth— The 
Witches;  5.    The  Feast  of  King  Malcolm-Fanfares. 

—We  learn  from  the  Arl  Musical  that  the  directors 
of  the  Casino,  Paris,  are  getting  up  another  orches- 
tra, consisting  entirely  of  female  artists.  The  direc- 
tors have,  moreover,  published  a  payiphlet  giving 
every  particular  about  the  formation  of  the  orchestra, 
and  the  nationality  of  each  fair  performer,  together 
with  anecdotes  and  portraits  of  the  soloists.  . 

—Wagner's  concert  in  Vienna,  in  aid  of  the  Baireuth 
Festival,  was  so  brilliantly  successful  that  he  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  another,  provided  on  his  re- 
turn from  Pesth,  affairs  at  Baireuth  will  permit  of  his 
further  absence.  On  this  occasion  three  fragments 
from  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  a  portion  of  the 
"  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs  "  were  produced  for  the  first 
time.  The  composer  was  recalled  over  a  dozen  times 
during  the  performance. 

—The  Lonion  Athe„a:um  has  the  following  ;  Herr 
W.lhelra  is  the  latest  imported  lion  of  the  musical 
world.  When  he  was  last  here,  some  nine  years  since, 
he  was  very  young,  but  he  made  no  great  sensation 
and  his  reception  has  not  tempted  him  to  return  until 
now.  His  technical  skill  is  perfect;  nothing  can  be 
more  ex.ict  in  execution  generally,  more  wondrous  in 
ocza.!i\oT\ii\  lours  de  force.  His  tone  is  equally  excel- 
lent. But  with  all  his  splendid  gifts  he  does  not  seem 
to  possess  that  indescribable  power  which  carries 
away  a  large  audience.  His  is,  no  doubt,  marvelous 
mechanism;  but  still  it  is  essentially  mechanical,  and 
impulsiveness  or  enthusiasm  is  not  apparent. 
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Allen  Poe  is  at   last    to  have   a  monumen 
erected  over  his  long  neglected  grave. 

— Albani  has  gone   to  Italy  to  take  part  in  the  fete 
to   be  given  by  the    King   of   Italy  to    the    Emperor  o 


—The  Bat  is  the  highly  romantic  title  of  a  new  oj 
ra,  byjohann  Strauss,  which  has  recently  been  p 
formed  several  times  in  New  York. 

—The  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University  is  t 
only  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  furnish, 
under  the  ablest  professors,  the  most  complete  com 
of  study  for  a   musical 


—The  Fiske  Jubilee  Singers  have,  during  the  last 
month,  concluded  a  series  of  concerts  in  Boston  to 
densely  crowded  houses.  After  a  tour  of  a  few  prin- 
cipal cities,  they  sail  about  the  middle  of  May  for 
England. 

—Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  is  giving  a  second  series  of 
classical  pianoforte  recitals  in  Chicago.  The  first  se- 
ries was  devoted  to  Beethoven,  and  the  programmes 
of  the  second  are  made  up  exclusively  of  compositions 
by  Robert  Schumann. 

—At  the  last  Philharmonic  concert,  Miss  Julia  Rive, 
of  Cincinnati,  achieved  an  immediate  and  most  bril- 
liant success  as  pianist.  Press  and  public  are  alike 
unanimous  in  the  most  flattering  recognition  of  her 
accomplishments  as  a  virtuoso. 

—At  a  recent  organ  concert  in  New  York,  given  by 
L.  P.  Warren,  the  programme  consisted  entirely  of 
the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in  commemoration 
of  his  birthday,  March  21st,  190  years  ago.  The  audi- 
ence was  extremely  large  and  highly  gratified  with 
Mr.  Warren's  performance  of  the  great  fugues  of  this 
mighty  master,  and  also  by  the  celebrated  "  Cha- 
conne"  for  violin  solo  unaccompanied,  which  was 
played  most  admirably  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

—The  Hungarian  Gypsy  Orchestra,  a  musical  or- 
ganization of  some  fourteen  instrumental  performers, 
recently  appeared  at  Steinway  Hall.  They  give  an 
entertainment  almost  entirely  composed  of  concerted 
compositions,  which  are  characteristic  of  their  own 
nationality.  The  majority  of  the  instruments  are  vio- 
lins, and  their   method  of  performing   possesses  a  pe- 
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the  style  of  the  regular  German  or  Italian  sc 
which  renders  it  weirdly  expressive. 
—Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck,  who   has  for  soi 

now  in  New  York  to  supervise  the  rendering  of  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  to  rehearse  a  concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra  with  Theodore  Thomas  for  future 
public  performance.  At  the  first  concert,  ,\pril  23d, 
he  brought  out  among  other  things,  a  trio  and  quin- 
tette for  piano  and  stringed-instruments,  and  two  vo- 
cal quartettes  for  male  voices.  Nearly  every  number 
on  the  programme  was  r.edemanded  by  the  artist's 
old-time  admirers,  who  were  out  in  full  force,  and  he 
made   many   new   friends.      The    performance  of  his 
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xpend  $1,500,000  in 
y  of  music  on  the 
at  Madison  avenue 
and  Twenty-sixth  street,  give  it  ample  endowment, 
and  place  Theodore  Thomas  in  charge.  The  latest 
gossip  has  it  that  Richard  Wagner  is  to  be  invited  to 
assume  control.  We  trust  the  illustrious  artist  will 
feel  flattered  by  the  compliment;  but  we  seriously 
question  the  probability  of  his  turning  his  attention 
from  that  problem  which  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury absorbed  his  best  energies,  viz:  the  musico- 
dramatic  rejuvenation  of  those  venerable  Indo-Ger- 
raanic  myths  in  which  he  perceives  so  much  of  deeply 
religious  and  philosophic  significance  for  the  future 
of  his  people,  in  order  to  preside  over  an  institute  to 
be  sentimentally  dedicated  to  the  "Daughters  of 
America."  He  could  make  lots  of  money  if  he  came, 
and  no  doubt  soon  be  enabled  to  "  retire  from  busi- 
ness "  on  a  handsome  competency.  Some  people, 
however,  are  proverbially  blind  to  their  own  best  in- 
terests. 
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— No  one  is  tired  of  Mtgnon  :  vin\i  the  fresh  render- 
ing of  Miss  Kellogg  there's  a  fragrance  in  Mignon-yet. 

— Zion's  /^^raW  believes  the  great  revival  work  in 
Scotland  due  as  much  to  Sankcy's  singing  as  Moody's 
preaching. 

— The  great  impediments  in  the  way  of  self-knowl- 
edge and  true  sentiment  arc  vanity,  jealousy,  pride, 
and  egotism. 

married  recently.  They  met  by  chants,  the  usual 
way. — Song  Messenger. 

— Hard  on  thegossipy  musical  letters  of  the;,-4/^(j«C/V 
monthly: 

"  There  was  a  young  woman  in  Berlin 

Whose  brain  was  a  musical  whirl  in. 
When  she  got  really  frantic 
She  sent  off  to  the  AtUiitic 

Some  papers  which  she  might  have 

Kept  her  hair  to  curl  in." 
—Mad.  PauHne  Lucca  recently  submitted  her  laryn.\ 
to  examination  by  the  laryngoscopist,  Dr.  Friedrich 
Fieber,  of  Vienna,  who  has  sent  an  account  of  the 
examination  for  publication  to  the  Nexu  Free  Press. 
Dr.  Fieber  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  natural  conform- 
ation of  the  mouth,  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  wonderful  manner  Mad.  Lucca  possesses  of  rais- 
ing and  dropping  her  voice  alternately.  The  sound 
waves  are  naturally  strengthened  in  so  favorably 
shaped  a  space.  Moreover,  the  muscles  of  her  palate 
appear  to  have  acquired  enviable  strength  and  plia- 
bility by  long  practice.  The  larynx  is  small  and  well 
shaped;  its  several  parts  are  marvelously  developed 
and  perfect.  The  true  strings  are  pure  snow  white, 
and  possess  none  of  that  bluish  tinge  which  is  com- 
mon among  women.  They  are  shorter,  too,  than  Dr.' 
Fieber  has  otherwise  observed  among  vocalists,  but 
they  are  stronger  in  proportion,  and  amply  provided 
with  muscle.  While  at  rest  they  are  partially  screened 
by  false  strings;  as  soon  as  a  tone  is  struck,  however, 
they  display  themselves  in  their  full  breadth  and 
strength.  A  good  bit  of  the  windpipe  is  visible 
through  the  glottis,  showing  the  rings  through  the 
pale  red  membrane. 

—Have  you  ever  heard  of  one  Remenvi,  the  beloved 
pupil  of  Liszt  and  called  the  Liszt  of  the  violin  ?  A 
most  beautiful  incident— one  of  those  events  which 
only  happen  once  in  a  lifetime  because  of  their  com- 
plete spontaneity— happened  in  Hungary  at  Szegard 
(pronounced  Sexard).  He  was  traveling  with  Liszt, 
and  the  two  had  stopped  at  Szegard  for  the  night,  in- 
tending to  remain  there  incog.  But  as  the  fact  be- 
came known  that  the  masters  were  in  their  midsls  the 
Hungarians  resolved  upon  hearing  them.  They  met 
in  groups,  speeches  were  made,  then    delegates  were 
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d  for  the  hotel,  escorted  by  a 
increased  with  each  step  until  it  became  a  cortege. 
The  delegates  found  Liszt  and  Remenyi  at  table. 
"Masters,"  began  the  spokesman,  "the  people  of 
Szegard  want  a  concert.  They  are  before  your  door 
awaiting  a  reply."  "They  want  a  concert,"  cried 
Liszt.  Then  turning  to  Remenyi,  "Weil,  dear  friend, 
let's  give  them  one."  The  window  is  opened  and  the 
piano  wheeled  on  the  balcony.  Remenyi  seized  his 
violin;  Liszt  sits  down  to  the  keys  under  the  bright- 
est moon  that  ever  shown.  The  crowd,  recognizing 
the  two  heads  outlined  like  silhouettes  against  the  red 
walls  of  their  room,  cheer  only  as  Hungarians  can 
cheer,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  has  heard  them. 
Liszt  touches  the  piano,  and  at  the  first  sound  silence 

cert  begins  under  a  heaven  full  of  stars  and  white, 
translucent  beams.  What  room  dazzling  with  light 
ever  valued  that  small  hotel  balcony  illuminated  by 
the  moon  ?  What  audience  ever  was  like  that  intoxi- 
cated with  music  and  the  wild  poetry  of  the  moment? 
You  can  imagine  the  applause  that  ensued,  but  may 
omit  to  fancy  the  gay  procession  of  the  torches  that 
followed.  Remenyi  has  his  triumphs  wherever  he 
goes,  but  he  will  never  have  another  reception  like 
that. 
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CIPvCULATION,    5,000. 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Examination  in  Music. 

Toward  the  close  of  April  the  editor 
of  theMusic.iL  Review  was  favored  with 
au  iiivitation  from  Professor  "Washing- 
ton Elliot,  Principal  of  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  to 
visit  all  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  in  this  city,  and  assist  in  their 
examination,  by  classes,  in  singing  bj- 
note  and  by  word.  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  in  company  with  Professor 
Elliot,  Mr.  H.  Kosekrans,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Piice,  Teacher  of  Music,  and  others,  the 
several  schools  have  all  been  visited, 
their  examination  accomplished  and 
credits  marked  to  each  class  according 
to  its  merits.  This  oral  examination  is 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
written  examination  of  each  pupil  in 
the  written  part,  and  the  report  of  Mr. 
Eoseki-aus  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  we  insert  in  full  on  another  page 
of  this  it^sue,  states  the  general  results. 
We  also  present  in  this  number,  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  average  percentages 
of  the  classes  of  each  school,  as  well  as 
the  total  average  of  all  the  .schools  in- 
structed by  each  music  teacher— the 
staud.ird  for  full  credits  being  100  ;  and 
we  give  a  list  of  the  classes  in  each 
school  that  received  extra  credits,  with 
the  names  of  their  teachers. 


teachers  average  from  nearly  91  to  over 
Oi  per  cent. — a  remarkably  favorable 
showing,  which  is  richly  deserved.  The 
general  result  is  far  beyond  our  antici- 
pations. In  a  large  majoritj-  of  cases, 
we  ai-e  fully  convinced  that  the  pupils 
of  our  public  schools  have  made  greater 
progress  in  singing  than  in  any  other 
department  of  stud3\  Certainly  they 
have  taken  a  more  enthusiastic  interest 
in  music  than  in  other  branches,  and  a 
majority  of  the  principals  and  class 
teachers  have  most  faithfully  and  zeal- 
ously seconded  the  efibrts  of  the  music 
teachers. 

Among  the  grammar  schools  taught 
by  Professor  Elliot,  the  Denman,  Model 
and  Broadway  Schools  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  In  nearly  every  class 
the  pupils  seemed  to  feel  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  their  own  ability  to  sing  any 
piece  in  their  books  in  the  most  p)erf  ect 
manner,  and  the  results  were  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  Denman 
School,  which  is  noted  for  its  superior 
teachers,  has  made  astonishing  progress 
and  justly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  music,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
eminent  Eastern  critics  that  it  cannot 
be  excelled  in  the  United  States.  Such 
grand  achievements  are  a  living  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  their  instructor. 

Miss  Ella  A.  Lamb's  primary  schools 
seemed  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  music  teacher,  and  like  Professor 
Elliot's  schools,  showed  surprising  jjro- 
fioiency.  Their  modulation  was  so 
beautiful,  their  expression  so  brilliant 
and  their  time  so  exact,  that  it  was  dif- 
licult  to  realize  the  youth  of  the  pupils. 
The  Lincoln  Primaiy  surpasses  in  music 
all  other  primary  schools  in  the  citj', 
every  class,  like  those  of  the  Denman, 
having  been  awarded  full  credits  by  the 
Examining  Committee  and  some  of  them 
extra  credits  for  extraordinary  merit :  but 
many  of  the  classes  in  the  Bush-street, 
Powell-street,  Spring  Valley,  Pine  and 
Larkin-streets  and  other  jirimary  schools 
instructed  b^-  this  teacher,  sang  equally 
well.  It  is  imjiossible  to  find  more  sti-ik- 
ing  evidences  of  faithful  and  thorough 
instruction  than  are  presented  by  Miss 
Lamb's  schools,  and  all  honor  is  due  to 
this  most  earnest  and  devoted  teacher. 

The  grammar  schools  taught  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Price  were  distinguished  for  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  jmpils,   who 


lence.  In  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School 
especially,  the  boys  seemed  anxious  to 
equal  the  girls  of  the  Denman  School, 
whose  superior  musical  ability  is  well- 
known  throughout  the  citj' ;  and  some 
of  the  classes  succeeded  admirably  in 
the  attempt.  Several  of  the  class 
teachers  in  this  school  are  excellent 
singers  and  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the 
music  teacher's  eiforts.  The  Hayes 
Valley  and  Valencia-street  grammar 
schools  seemed  inspired  by  a  spirit  of 
generous  emulation,  and  were  found 
to  possess  singularly  equal  merit,  some 
of  the  classes  and  their  teachers  being 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Price's  persevering 
labors  are  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder's  primary  schools 
were  found  very  meritorious  and  their 
exactness  in  beating  time  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  remark  during  the  ex- 
amination. In  energy  and  spirit  they 
were  quite  similar  to  Mr.  Price's  gram- 
mar schools,  and  the  splendid  jirecision 
of  their  singing  reflects  great  credit 
u25on  Miss  Kyder,  who  has  given  unre- 
mitting attention  to  her  duties.  Her ' 
Silver-street,  Fourth-street  and  Market- 
street  primaries  are  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  favorable  mention. 

Miss  Hattie  Summerfield's  jsrimary 
schools  did  not  reach  so  high  an  aver- 
age as  those  of  the  teachers  above- 
named,  and  her  various  classes  wei-e 
more  unequal,  a  part  of  them  singing 
exceedingly  well  and  admirably  merit- 
ing their  full  credits.  In  fact,  her 
classes  generally  sang  in  good  style, 
especially  in  the  Tyler-street,  Mission- 
street,  Taylor-street  and  Eighth-street 
schools.  "We  are  satisfied  that,  with 
the  past  year's  experience,  Miss  Sum- 
merfield's second  year  in  the  schools 
will  show  a  greater  improvement. 

Among  Mr.  V,'.  D.  Muri)hj''s  schools, 
the  Kincon  Grammar  has  a  good  record, 
owing  to  its  superior  class  teachers  and 
its  former  advantages,  but  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  conscientiously  speak 
in  high  terms  of  the  other  schools 
taught  by  this  gentleman.  Some  of 
the  class  teachers  worked  nobly,  and 
their  classes  stood  well,  but  the  large 
majority  aiforded  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  classes  taught  by  other  music-teach- 
ers. 
This  examination  did  not  extend  to 


were  evidently  animated  by  the  desire    the  Girls'  or  the  Boys'  High  Schools, 
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but  we  were  privileged  to  attend  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  former,  as  ■well  as  the 
graduating  exercises;  and  under  Profes- 
sor Elliot's  instruction,  their  three-part 
music  was  maguiiicently  rendered  and 
would  have  done  honor  to  a  concert. 

We  are  now  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  our  public  schools  give  the 
best  ijossible  advantages  for  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  music,  and  that  after 
these  are  thoroughly  mastered,  private 
instruction  canjhen  develoj)  the  musical 
talent  of  any  pupil  much  more  perfectly 
than  without  this  preliminarj'  school 
training.  To  our  personal  knowledge, 
many  brilliant  singers  have  failed  to 
attaia  positions  in  church  quartettes 
and  have  lost  other  opportunities  for 
advancement,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  rudiments;  and  such  failures  should 
be  avoided  bj'  timely  education. 

Nothing  can  so  surely  reveal  musical 
genius  in  childhood  or  youth,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  full  and  per- 
fect culture,  as  singing  at  school ;  and 
we  shall  look  forward  with  intense  in- 
terest to  future  results  from  the  present 
admirable  system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 


ISAAC  I.  VAN  PRAAG. 


for  his  earnest  interest  and  correct  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters,  as  well  as  for 
his  social  qualities.  He  leaves  three  chil- 
dren, one  a  general  in  the  Venezulan 
army,  while  the  other  son  and  the 
daughter,  with  their  families,  reside  in 
San  Francisco.  There  are  very  few  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  so  wholly  and  efficiently  to  the 
promotion  of  musical  culture  among  the 
people,  and  this  gentleman  will  bo  grate- 
fully remembered  by  numerous  friends  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  this  city 
none  will  miss  his  genial  face  more  than 
ourselves,  as  he  has  been  a  daily  visitor 
at  our  store,  and  furnished  us  with  the 
latest  European  musical  intelligence. 


Our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of 
the  decease  of  this  estimable  gentleman, 
which  occurred  at  the  residence  of  his 
son,  Simon  Van  Praag,  Esq.,  in  this  city, 
on  the  5th  instant. 

Mr.  Van  Praag  was  born  in  Amster- 
dam, Ilolhuid,  February  12th,  1800,  and 
had,  therefore,  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-five ;  yet  he  retained  to  the 
last  his  superior  mental  powers  and  his 
extraordinary  interest  in  music.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  1818,  and 
some  years  later  became  well  known  in 
both  the  old  and  new  worlds  as  a  superb 
and  powerful  tenor.  In  1847,  on  a  trip 
to  England,  ho  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  greatly  impaired  his  voice,  and  in 
consequence  he  felt  impelled  to  change 
his  profession.  He  then  traveled  exten- 
sively at  difievent  periods,  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent,  as  manager  of  various 
noted  operatic  troupes,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  success  in  that  difficult 
]»sition. 

Mr.  Van  Praag  has  been  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
liecome  well  known  as  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Musical  World,  and  esteemed 


MISSES  ELLA  AND  LINDA  DIETZ. 

Tlie  London  and  provincial  [iress  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  sympathetic  and 
natural  expression  of  the  two  yotmg 
American  actresses  whose  names  head 
tliis  article.  These  ladies  are  tlie  daught- 
ers of  jMrs.  R.  T.  Hallock,  of  New  York, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  have  been  in 
England  under  the  patronage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Emily  Faithfull.  It  seems  that 
the  elder  sister,  Ella,  who  has  been  well 
known  as  a  poetess  of  merit,  is  attaining 
eminence  in  that  department  of  the  drama 
which  requires  the  tender  and  graceful 
expression  of  poetic  feeling,  and  her  ren- 
dering is  characterized  by  a  refinement 
and  delicacy  rarely  found  upon  the  stage. 
M.  D.  Conway,  in  his  letters  to  the  New 
York  press,  refers  to  these  ladies  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
they  are  yet  destined  to  a  world-Vide 
celebrity  in  their  profession.  We  shall 
look  with  interest  to  their  future  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  these  predictions 
fully  verified. 


GRAND  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

San  Francisco  is  to  be  favored  with  a 
grand  nuisical  treat  by  the  greatest  oper- 
atic organization  that  has  ever  visited  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  company  will  com- 
prise five  prima  donne,  three  tenori,  two 
first  baritones,  three  principal  bassi,  a 
dozen  minor  artists,  a  grand  chorus  of 
twenty-four  selected  voices  and  a  com- 
plete orchestra  of  twenty -two  solo  instru- 
mentalists. The  troupe  will  conuncnce  a 
brief  season  at  Maguire's  New  Theatre  on 
Monday,  June  '28th.  The  company  com- 
prises the  cliarming  young  prima  donne 
soprani,  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  and  Miss 


Annie  Beaumont;  the  famous  prima 
donna  dramatique,  Mme.  C.  R.  Bernard; 
the  celebrated  prima  donne  contralti, 
Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin  and  Miss  Lizzie  Annan- 
dale;  the  popular  tenori,  Mr.  William 
Castle,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  and  Mr.  Pierre 
Bernard ;  the  unrivaled  baritone,  Mr. 
William  Carleton  ;  the  popular  basso  can- 
tante,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hall ;  and  the  renowned 
bassi,  Mr.  Henry  Peakes,  Mr.  George  A. 
Conly  and  Mr.  Edward  Seguin.  Mr.  S. 
Behrens  will  be  musical  director  and  con- 
ductor. 

OUR  NEW  PURCHASE. 

Smce  our  last  issue  we  have  purchased 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Eaton,  of  this  city,  his 
entire  stock  of  sheet  music  and  music 
books,  and  have  otherwise  greatly  en- 
larged our  stock  and  obtained  additional 
space  in  the  building  we  occupy.  All 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  customers  are  cordially 
solicited  to  favor  us  with  their  patron- 
age in  the  department  of  sheet  music 
and  music  books,  on  the  same  terms  as 
hitherto  granted  by  Mr.  Eaton ;  and  the 
public  are  respectfully  uivited  to  call  and 
examine  our  stock.  With  greatly  im- 
proved facilities  for  the  transaction  of  our 
business,  we  are  confident  of  our  ability 
to  answer  the  just  demands  of  the  public 
for  everything  in  the  musical  line. 

De  Murska — RisTOKi — Jamausohek.  — • 
Under  the  head  of  "  Music  at  Home " 
our  readers  will  observe  a  report  of  the 
unrivaled  concerts  of  Mile.  lima  de  Murs- 
ka, and  in  our  "  Dramatic  "  column  ai'e 
notices  of  the  celebrated  tragedians,  Ristori 
and  Janauschek.  The  presence  of  these 
three  stars  in  San  Francisco  at  one  time 
is  an  astonishing  fact  in  our  history,  and 
our  citizens  have  not  failed  to  enjoy  their 
unexampled  privileges,  as  overflowing 
houses  will  amply  testify.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  Eastern  city  has  ever  been 
so  highly  favored  and  we  regard  this  as 
the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Kate  Harlan, 
of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Car- 
son, Nevada,  for  a  sample  of  the  new 
twenty-cent  piece.  This  coin  has  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  quarter- 
dollar,  but  is  smaller .  and  the  edge  is 
smooth  instead  of  milled.  We  shall  wel- 
come the  new  coin  into  general  circulation, 
and  expect  our  San  Francisco  Mint  will 
soon  issue  them  in  large  quantities. 


Shei^man  &   Myde's    Musical   Review. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Report   or  Mr.  H.  Rosekrans,   Chairman   of  the 

Commillee   on    Music   and  Drawing,   to 

the  Board  of  Education, 

Sa\  FitANcisco,  June  1st,  1S7.5. 
■/'•<  thu  Snp.nl  <if  Education  : 

The  nnderaignwl  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Music  of  your  honorable  body,  resiiectfully 
submits  the  following  report  upon  the  recent 
examination,  by  classes  in  singing  by  note,  and 
by  word,  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

Since  the  28th  day  of  April  last,  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Washington  Elliot,  Princi- 
pal of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  .Tulius 
H.  Mott,  Editor  of  Shekman  &  Hyde's  Musi- 
cal Review,  he  has  examined  all  the  grades,  in 
singiug,  in  all  the  Granwnar  Schools  in  this  city, 
and  in  the  following  Primary  Schools,  viz  : — 
Lincoln  Primai-y,  Pine  and  Larkin  Streets 
Primary,  Fourth  Street  Primary,  and  Hayes 
Valley  Primary.  Being  unable  to  examine  the 
remaining  Primary  Schools,  he  deputized  Mr. 
W.  E.  Price,  Teacher  of  Music  iu  the  Public 
Schools,  to  act  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Price  also 
took  the  place  of  Professor  Elliot,  in  examining 
the  schools  taught  by  the  latter. 

The  number  of  credits  givi-n  to  the  5th  and 
6th  grades  was  limited  to  t/iree  and  in  all  the 
other  grades  to  si.r  ;  and  in  giving  credits  to  the 
several  classes,  it  was  found  difficult  to  ex- 
press properly  their  relati|'e  merits.  To  obviate 
this  in  a  mensure,  extra  credits  were  given  in 
some  cases,  not  to  be  counted  in  with  other 
credits  of  the  pupils,  but  simply  to  express  the 
opinion  ©f  the  committee  that  suuh  classes  sang 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  excellence.  In 
about  two  thirds  of  the  cases  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  found  that  they  had 
marked  credits  exactly  alike  ;  and  in  the  re- 
maining eases,  excepting  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  credits  of  two  of  the  three  members 
■were  found  alike,  and  were  adopted.  The  under- 
signed is  informed  by  Mr.  Price  that  similar 
results  were  attained  iu  the  schools  which  the 
undersigned  did  not  attend. 

The  general  proficiency  in  singing,  of  the 
classes  in  most  of  the  schools,  is  highly  satis- 
factory. A  majority  of  the  music-teachers 
have  evidently  worked  with  energy  and  fidelity, 
and  the  pupils  have  caught  their  spirit  and 
enthusiasm,  and  have  made  nuexpected  pro. 
gress.  The  majority  of  the  class  teachers  have 
ably  and  faithfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
music-teachers,  and  are  entitled  to  special  com- 
mendation ;  and  the  credits  of  these  classes  are 
in  advance  of  those  whose  teachers  took  no  in- 
terest iu  singing.  The  wisdom  of  employing  a 
Principal  of  Music,  with  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  this  branch  in  all  the  schools,  has  been 
fully  vindicated  by  the  results,  and  Professor 
Elliot  has  certainly  had  the  most  gratifying 
success  in  organizing  and  improving  this  de- 
partment of  instruction. 

A  large  number  of  the  classes  read  and  sing 
excellently  by  note  in  all  the  keys.  In  the  first 
five  gi-ades,  where  full  credits  were  given,  the 
classes  sang  as  finely  by  note  as  by  word,  and 
their  performances  in  both  were  admirably  cor- 
rect and  spirited.  In  a  majority  of  cases  where 
the  credits  were  less,  the  singing  by  note  was 


creditable,  though  not  so  good  as  by  word.  In 
the  three  lower  grades,  singing  by  note  is  not 
required,  and  the  credits  were  given  for  singing 
by  word  only.  The  lower  grades  sang  rela- 
tively about  as  well  as  the  higher,  and  the  Pri- 
maries were  credited  much  the  same  as  the 
Grammar  schools. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  avcrat/e 
pcinntaget  of  the  credits  allowed  to  all  the 
classes  taught  by  the  various  teachers,  the 
standard  being  one  hundred,  viz  ; 

Professor  W.  Elliot,  48  classes 94.2() 

Mr.  W.  E.  Price,  74  classes 90.98 

Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy,  61  classes 80.32 

Miss  Ella  A.  Lamb,  66  classes 93.93 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder,  53  classes 92.29 

Miss  Hattie  Summerfleld,  70  classes 83.56 

Taught  by  class  teachers,  16  classes 82.28 

Tlie  number  of  extra  credits  given  to  the 
classes  of  the  various  teachers  is  as  follows,viz: 

Professor  W.  Elliot,  22  classes 46 

Mr.  W.  B.  Price,  13  classes  28 

Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy,  2  classes 3 

Miss  Ella  A.  Lamb.   11  classes 14 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder,  6  classes 7 

Miss  Hattie  Summerfleld,  0  classes 0 

Professor  Elliot's  classes  have  achieved  won- 
derful results,  and  their  modulation,  time,  tune 
and  finish  are  of  the  highest  character,  and 
show  thorough  training. 

Mr.  Price's  classes  sing  with  gi-eat  energy  and 
good  expression,  as  well  as  correct  time,  and 
are  making  rapid  progress.  Mr.  Price  has 
labored  with  great  assiduity  to  bring  his  schools 
up  to  their  present  high  standard. 

Mr.  :Murphy's  classes  rank  lower  than  all 
others,  in  spite  of  the  determined  efi'orts  of  a 
part  of  the  class  teachers,  especially  in  the 
Rincon  Grammar  School,  which  has  formerly 
been  distinguished  for  its  excellence,  and  which 
now  averages  90.73  per  cent.,  while  the  Union 
Grammar  School  averages  but  C7.49  per  cent 
While  having  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  music, 
Mr.  Murphy's  style  and  method  of  teaching 
and  leading  his  classes  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  has  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  musical  progress 
of  the  pupils  ;  while  iu  every  case  where  the 
class  teachers  have  not  made  great  efforts,  the 
results  are  discreditable,  especially  iu  singing 
by  note.  Mr.  Murphy  evidently  lacks  the 
ability  to  impress  his  pupils  with  proper  respect 
for  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  fails  to  impart 
correct  instruction  iu  music.  The  undersigned 
deems  it  his  duty  to  state  his  conviction  that 
the  money  paid  to  Mr.  Murphy  as  salary  for 
his  services  as  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools,  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 

Miss  Lamb's  classes  have  made  extraordinary 
progress,  and  sing  with  astonishing  brilliancy, 
accuracy  and  fullness  of  expression  for  children 
of  their  ages.  Miss  Lamb  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  unwearied  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  her  calling. 

Miss  Ryder's  classes  have  done  remarkably 
well,  especially  in  time,  and  sing  with  great 
clearness  and  vigor.  Miss  Ryder's  persevering 
industry  iu  her  duties  is  highly  commendable. 

Miss  Summerfleld's  classes  sing  with  good 
modulation,  but  many  of  them  are  deficient  iu 
time  and  spirit.     Miss  Summerfield  has  a  good 
understanding  of  music,  but  needs  to  put  much  I 
more  life  and  energy  into  her  instruction.  I 


In  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  the 
present  system  of  employing  a  Principal  and 
Teachers  of  Music,  has  produced  the  most  ben- 
eficial results,  and  caused  a  much  greater  pro- 
gress in  singing  than  during  any  previous 
school  year.  If  the  present  system  be  contin- 
ued and  perfected,  and  none  but  competent 
and  faithful  teachers  are  employed,  the  next 
school  year  will  show  still  more  gratifying  and 
creditable  results. 

In  couclusion,  the  undersigned  begs  leave  to 
make  the  following  recommendations  ; 

1st.  That  the  Board  tender  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Julius  H.  Mott  for  his  kind  aid  in  attend- 
ing and  assisting,  without  compensation,  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  public  schools  in  this 
city. 

2d.  That  the  Board  direct  that  for  the  fu- 
ture, twenty  credits  be  the  maximum  for  the 
oral  part  in  music,  in  the  first  five  grades  in 
the  public  schools,  ten  by  note  and  ten  by 
word  ;  and  that  ten  credits  be  the  maximum 
for  the  oral  part  in  the  three  lowest  grades,  by 
word  only. 

3d.  That  the  Board  declare  vacmit  the  posi- 
tion now  held  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy  as  Teacher 
of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed)  H.  Rosekkans, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing. 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGES  AND  EXTRA  CREDITS 

In  tlie  Oral  Part  of  the  Examination  in  Music,  of  the 

Public  Schools  of  San  FranciBco.  for  the 

year  ending  Jun-j  1st,  1875. 

EtilOT'a   SCHOOLS. 


Denmau  Grammar  School... 

Model  Grammar  School 

Broadway  Grammar  School. 

South  CoBmopolitau  Grammi 
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R.  W.   E.  price's  BOHOOLS. 


Liucoln  Grammar  Scliool 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School 
Valencia-st.  Grammar  School. 
Eigbtb-6t.  Grammar  School... 
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Rincon   Grammar  School    (ii 
part) 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 
School 

Washington  Grammar  School. 
Spring  Valley  Grammar  School 
Union  Grammar  School.. 
Greeuwlch-st.  Primary  School 

(in  part) 

Union  Primary  School  (iupart) 
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MISS  ELLA  A.   LAMB 

9  SCHOOLS. 
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Liucoln  Primary  School 
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Bush-street  Primary  School. . . 
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Powell-street  Primary  School. 
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Spring  Valley  Primary  School. 
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Pine-street  Primary  School 
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Broadway  Primary  School 
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Market-Street   Primary  School 

(■apart) 
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Silver-street  Primary  School. . 
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Fourth-street  Primary  School. 
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Potrero  Primary  School 

5 

93.33 

Tehama-etreet  Primary  School 

12 

88.19 

South  San  Francisco  Primary 

7 

84.52 

Rincon  Grammar  School    (in 

part) 

2 

100.00 

Total 

63 

92.29 
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MISS  HATTIE  BTTMHBRFIELD's  SCHOOLS. 


Tyler-Street  Primary  School  .. 
Eighth-street  Primary  School. 

FiiirmouQt  Primary  School 

Taylor-6t.    Cosmopolitan    Pri- 
mary School 

Mission-street  Primary  School 
Shotwell-street  Primary  School 

Sau  Bruno  Primary  School 

TJayes  Valley  Primary  School.. 
Tyler    and    Jones-streets    Pri- 
mary Schools 

Total 70 
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SCHOOLS  TAUOHT  BY  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


Market-street  Primary  School 
{in  part) 

Union  Primary  School  (in  part) 
Greenwich-st.  Primary  School 

(in  part) 

LaRuna  Honda  Primary  School 
Noe-Btreet  Primary  School..,. 

Total 
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ELLIOT'S  SCHOOLS. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

List  or  Classes  Receiving  Extra  Credits. 

We  herewith  annex  a  list  of  classes  in  the 
jmlilic  schools,  witli  the  names  of  their  teach- 
vv^,  to  whoin  the  committee  awarded  extra 
credits  for  extraordinary  merit  in  singing,  in 
addition  to  full  credits,  at  the  recent  oral  ex- 
amination in  music.  "We  regret  that  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  list  of 
the  classes  to  whom  full  credits  only  were 
given  : 


School.    Grade. 


Teacher. 


Mrs. 


E.  M.  Baumgardner. 

M.  J.  Mayborn 

S.  P.  Lillie 

vVda  Weston.  

S.  B.Daniels 

N.  L.  Fulton 

Belle  Raukin 

S.  E.  Thurton 

A.  T.  Flint 

S.  B.  Gates , 

K.B.  Child 

C.  McKean 

M.J.  Cline 

N.  M.Ryan 


Total,  14  class: 


Miss  M.  E.  Callaha 
Miss  S.E.Kelly  ... 
MissT.  C.  Stohr  .. 


Total,  4  classes.. 


I  Mrs.  M.  J.  Carusi. .. 
Miss  N.  M.  Owens.. 
MissL.  P.  Watson.. 
Miss  Lizzie  McEwei 
Miss  L.  Kingsbury  . 

Total,  5  classes. 


.  E.  PBICE  a  scaooLB. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Colby.... 
Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire 
Mies  Belinda  Roper.. 
Miss  N.  A.  Savage..  . 

Total,  4  classes  .. 


Miss  Ella  Wilson 

Miss  M.  E.  Lipman.... 
Miss  Katie  McFadden.. 


Total,  3  classes., 


Miss  M.  E.  Bennett. . 

Miss  C.  R.  Carrau 

Miss  Emma  Weltou.. 
Miss  W.  G.  Morse.... 


Total,  4  classes  . 


Total,  2  classes 


,  murphy's  schools. 


MissM.  E.  Stowell. 
Total,  1  class.   . 


Miss  Abbie  Coolidgi 
Total,  1  class... 


suss  ELLA  A.  LAMB  8  SCHOOLS. 


No.  Of 
Extra 

Credits. 


Hrts.  Mattie  bteele.... 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Jordan... 

Miss  A.  E.  Bucks 

MissL.  D.White 

Total,  4  classes  .. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Gummer. . . 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Forrester. 

Total,  2  classes... 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hu-ley. 
Miss  Katie  Shepheard 

Total 


■es   • 

5th 
6th 

I 

§  f  ^ 

g3  a 

2 

h^p, 

4th 

1 

5a.§ 
11^ 

1 

jMiss  M.  A.  Roper.  .. 
iMias  C.  A;  Ogilvie.. 

I        Total,  2  classes. , 


1^ 

is 

5th 
6th 
7th 

Miss  J.  A.  Doran 

Miss  T.  M.  Sullivan 

1 
1 

K 

6th 

Mrs.  E.  E.  C.  Stincen 

1 

&^ 

MJas  Hattie  Summcrfield's  schools  r 


[For  the  Musical  Review.] 
REMARKABLE  INVENTIONS. 


The  inventions  described  in  my  former  articles, 
although  promising  great  results,  seem  less  re- 
markable than  the  improvements  on  the  primi- 
tive instrument  known  as  the  "  .iEolian  Harp." 
Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
extend  its  powers.  Single  and  double  ^^olian 
Harps  have  been  constructed  in  various  shapes 
and  with  strings  arranged  in  many  different 
ways,  but  in  all  cases  these  were  made  to  vibrate 
by  natural  draughts  of  air. 

Recently,  however,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  London, 
has  applied  himself  most  a^siduoiisly  to  the  task 
of  so  applying  wind  to  stringed  instruments, 
that  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  performer,  and 
with  such  success,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  strong 
hopes  are  entertained  that  ere  long  wind-stringed 
instruments  capable  of  grand  effects  will  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  musicians. 

It  is  evident,  that  simply  by  increasing  the 
pressure  of  wind,  the  note  produced  will  be  pro- 
portionately increased  in  intensity,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  string  from  producing 
harmonies,  instead  of  its  fundamental  tone.  Mr. 
H.  has  introduced  an  elastic  string  that  gives 
forth  a  most  lovely  note,  and  which  has  the 
remarkable  power  of  remaining  perfectly  in 
tune.  He  has  also  demonstrated  most  satisfac- 
torily to  scientific  men  and  practical  musicians, 
that  he  can  produce  not  only  the  ordinary  mov- 
ing and  sympathetic  character  of  the  string 
tone,  but  also  many  varied  qualities  of  tone. 
His  intense  desire  and  unwearied  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  string-orgau,  worthy  the  attention  of 
artists,  deserve  most  hearty  encouragement  and 
cordial  recognition.  I  will  refer  more  fully  to 
this  subject  hereafter. 

Since  commencing  this  article  th3  news  of 
another  singular  invention  has  been  received. 


Sherman 


Sf  fivDE's    Musical   Rbview. 


Mr.  Kastner  has  invented  an  instrument  called 
'*  Pyrophonc,"  which  he  exhibited  at  the  French 
Institute,  and  also  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London,  from  both  of  which  he  received  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  interesting  not  only  from 
its  singular  materials,  but  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  quality  of  its  tones,  which  are  said  to 
resemble  those  of  the  human  voice  and  the 
.iEolian  Harp. 

This  new  musical  instrument  is  really  an 
.  organ  with  glass  tubes,  sounded  by  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  the  combustion  of  singing  flames 
from  gas,  which  tubes  are  acted  iipon  by  keys 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  These  singing  flames 
produce,  at  the  will  of  the  performer,  all  the 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale,  with  such  accuracy 
as  to  be  available  for  musical  purposes.  The 
compass  may  be  largely  extended,  and  the  in- 
strument may  have  the  form  of  an  ornamental 
chandelier,  communicating  with  the  keyed  in- 
strument at  any  part  in  the  room  by  wires. 
At  present  hydrogen  gas  only  has  been  used, 
and  with  entire  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  accomplish  so  much  with  ordinary 
coal  gas,  that  an  artist  may  literally  reveal 
himself  "  in  tones  of  fire." 


AIRS  FROM   LONDON. 


LliNDO.N',  ENOI,.VNr). 
Dear  Review  :  —  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  of  the  London  season  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  March,  namely,  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  That 
it  is  a  most  welcome  event  to  all  musical  ama- 
teurs, I  need  hardly  inform  you,  since  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  hear  the  finest  works  of  the 
best  masters  presented  with  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence rarely,  if  ever,  heard  elsewhere.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  withi  this  house  is  lack 
of  novelty.  Gtiglielino  Tell  was  performed  on 
the  opening  night,  and  although  the  nervous- 
ness that  is  to  be  expected  on  .such  an 
occasion  evidently  troubled  both  vocalists 
and  instrumentalists,  still  the  reputation  of 
the  hou.se  was  fully  sustained.  M.  Maurel  was 
the  "  Guglielmo  Tell,"  and  altho>igh  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  his  idea  of  the  hero,  undoubt- 
edly it  was  an  excellent  performance,  as  was 
also  Signor  Marini  's  '  'Arnoldo . ' '  Mile.  Bianchi, 
a  debutante  of  last  year,  was  the  "  Mathilde." 
This  young  lady  promised  much  and,  from  the 
remarkable  progress  she  has  made,  leads  one  to 
hope  for  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  her  promises. 
On  the  first  of  April  Der  Freischutz  was  per- 
formed. Mile.  D'  Angeri  made  her  re-appear- 
ance as  "Agata"  and  shows  considerable 
improvement.  This  lady  sang  the  rather  try- 
ing part  of  "Amelia,"  in  Un  Hallo  in 
Mtischera,  on  the  3d  of  April  with  great  success. 
One   of    Mr.    Guy's   new   tenors,    Signor   De 

Sanctis^  made  his  debut  on  the  same  occasion 

and  a  very  successful  one,  too.  Mile.  Bianchi 
made  an  excellent  and  charmino-  **  Oscar." 
Robert  Le  Diahle  was  presented  on  the  5th  of 
April,  with  Mme.  Vilda  in  thepartof  "Alice  " 
in  which  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appear- 
ance. Norma  was  given  on  the  7th  with  Mme. 
Vilda  in  the  title  role,   which  she  acts  with 


considerable  power,  and  L'Africcdne  on  the  8th 
with  Mile,  D'Angeri  as  "  Selika." 

Mile.  Zare  Thalberg  made  her  debtit  on  the 
10th  in  that  most  charming  of  operas,  Don 
Giovanni.  She  is  very  young  and  pleasing  and 
acts  with  a  simple,  winning  grace.  Her  voice, 
although  not  large,  is  sweet,  pure  and  well 
trained,  and  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  to  the  lyric  stage  that 
has  been  made  for  some  time.  I  believe  her  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  pianist.  On  the 
17th  Mile.  Marimon  made  her  re-entree  in  La 
Figlia  del  Seggimento,  and  her  brilliancy  of 
singing  was  as  remarkable  as  ever. 

Bellini's  exquisite  opera,  La  Sornnambula, 
was  chosen  for  the  rentree  of  the  charming 
pi-ima  donna.  Mile.  Albani,  who  met  with  a 
most  hearty  reception,  the  warmth  of  which, 
if  possible,  increased  as  the  evening  went  on 
and  as  it  became  still  more  evident  that  the 
talented  young  singer  had  visibly  improved. 
On  the  23d  and  23d  were  given  Lucia,  with 
Mile.  Albani  in  the  title-role,  and  Fra  Diavolo 
with  Mile.  Smeroschi  as  "  Zerlina."  The  first 
Floral  Hall  Concert  took  place  on  the  24th.  It 
is  a  convenient  affair  for  those  who  wish  to 
hear  a  great  many  stars  in  a  small  space  of 
time.  Mme.  Patti  is  to  make  her  rentree  May 
11th  in  Les  Diamans  de  la  C'ouronne,  some- 
thing unusual,  as  I  believe,  as  she  has  generally 
appeared  in  II  Barbiere  the  first  night  of  her 
return.  Lohengrin  is  underlined  for  May  8th, 
and  Mile.  Albani  is  to  be  the  "Elsa." 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  April,  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  was  opened  for 
what  is  announced  to  be  its  last  season  there, 
from  which  I  suppose  that  what  I  could  only  hint 
in  my  last  is  likely  to  happen,  viz :  The  erec- 
tion by  Mr.  Mapleson  of  a  large  opera  house 
on  the  Thames  embankment,  which  I  have 
heard  will  even  surpass  the  splendii  one  in 
Paris.  Pidelio  was  the  opera  selected  for  the 
opening  night,  and  Mile.  Titiens"  reappearance 
as  "Leonora"  was  greeted  with  the  enthusi- 
asm which  her  faultless  impersonation  of  the 
devoted  heroine  so  thoroughly  deserved.  Herr 
Behrens,  who  made  his  debut  last  season,  was 
again  an  excellent  "Rocoo."  Flotow's  charm- 
ing opera  of  Marta  was  given  on  the  13th 
of  April.  Mile.  Singelli  was  a  charming 
"  Marta,"  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  an  unsurpass- 
able "Nancy."  The  novelty  of  the  evenino' 
was  the  rentree  of  Signor  Brignoli  as 
"Lionello,"  whose  voice  and  singing,  although 
affected  by  time,  is  occasionally  pleasant  and 
energetic.  On  the  ISth  (I  think)  was  presented 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  I  suppose  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  could  be  found  artistes  as  capable 
for  the  parts  of  "Lucrezia,"  "Maffeo,"  and 
"Gennaro"  as  Mile.  Titiens,  Bettini,  and 
Signqr  Camjianini.  Herr  Behrens  was  a  very 
good  "Duca,"  and  the  whole  was  very  satis- 
factory, liigolelto  was  performed  on  the  17th, 
with  a  debutante.  Mile.  Elena  Varesi,  as 
"  Gilda,"  who  made  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion both  as  regards  her  singing  and  acting. 
Mile.  Anna  de  Belooca,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
renowned  singer,  is  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance before  long,  and  Mme.  Nilssou  is  expected 


to  arrive  here  soon.  That  reminds  me  of  a 
paragraph  I  saw  in  the  Standard  a  few  days 
ago  concerning  this  lady's  great  success  in 
Brussels.  It  seems  that  the  audience  on  the 
first  night  was  excessively  cold,  critical  anil 
captious  during  the  gi-eater  part  of  Hamlet, 
but  when  "  Orphelia's  "  mad  scene  came,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  critics  ex- 
press themselves  in  rapturous  terms  of  Mme. 
Nilsson's  voice  and  singing. 

Two  concerts  of  popular  music  were  given 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Easter  Monday,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  music  was  good 
of  its  kind  and  the  singers  some  of  the  best  in 
London,  including  Mme.  Sherrington,  Miss 
Wynne,  Miss  (now  Madame)  Sterling,  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  Signor  Foli. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  has  given  two 
concerts  in  April,  on  the  1st  and  the  7tli. 
Among  the  most  interesting  things  presented 
may  be  mentioned  a  sce?(0  for  soprano,  "  Saffo," 
by  Mr.  A.  Bandegger.  The  words  tell  of  the 
desertion  of  the  poetess  by  her  false  lover,  and 
of  her  drowning  herself,  in  jealousy  and  de- 
spair, and  the  music  is,  of  course,  very  dramat- 
ic. A  symphony  in  C  minor,  entitled  liobin 
Hood,  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  was  the  second  nov- 
elty and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  on  the  first 
hearing  of  a  rather  elaborate  work,  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  one.  Spohr's  "Power 
of  Sound  "  was  also  performed  in  excellent 
style. 

Joachim  Raff's  Symphony  No.  3,  "  Ini 
Waldi,"  was  a  novelty  produced  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  on  the  12th,  in  their  perfect 
way  of  executing  such  things.  The  new  Phil- 
harmonic Society  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of 
five  concerts  on  the  24rth  of  April  at  the  St. 
James'  Hall. 

There  have  been  four  of  the  Crystal  Palaj^ 
concerts  given  since  I  last  wrote,  and  I  regret 
that  I  am  not  able  to  give  more  than  a  very 
slight  notice  of  them.  A  sacred  cantata  of 
Bach's,  "My  Spirit  was  in  Heaviness;" 
Mendelssohn's  beautiful  "  Hebrides"  overture, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett's  orchestral  piece,  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  many 
other  interesting  things  were  produced. 
These  concerts  have  come  to  a  close,  and  their 
conductor,  Mr.  Manns,  had  his  annual  benefit 
on  the  24th. 

Dr.  Van  Bulow  gave  two  farewell  recitals  at 
St.  James'  Hall  on  the  7th  and  14th  of  April, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  America,  and  I 
need  hardly  add  that  for  a  long  time  no  pianist 
has  enjoyed  such  popularity  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  F.\iniAii. 

The  Pacific  BnsiNEss  College    Rtcvikw,    M. 
K.  Lawden,  publisher,  corner  Geary  and 
Stocktou  streets,  San  Francisco. 
The  April  number  of   this  monthly  journal 
has  been  received.     While  it  is  a  thorough  ex- 
ponent of  the  business  college,  it  is  not  merely 
an  advertising  sheet,  as  its  many  valuable  arti- 
cles testify,  and  we  welcome  it  to  our  table. 


There  are   few,  very   few,  that   will   own 
tliemselves  iu  a  mistak  •. — ^icij'l. 


Sherman  &  Wyde's    M.i 


f-' 


Music   at   Wome. 


— Ilma  de  MunsKA. — Since  our  last  issue, 
the  renowned  Hungarian  Nightingale  has 
given  a  series  of  concerts  at  Piatt's  Hall,  in 
this  city,  which  have  received  the  most  enthu- 
siastic ajipreciation  ever  given  by  our  citizens 
to  any  cantatrice.  In  New  York  and  Boston, 
a  series  of  five  or  six  concerts  is  considered 
the  extreme  limit  which  an  artiste  can  suc- 
cessfully give  ;  but  up  to  the  present  writing, 
Mile,  de  Murska  has  already  appeared  in  thir- 
teen concerts,  on  the  12th,  14th,  15th,  16th, 
18th,  21st,  23d,  25th,  26th  and  28th  ultimo, 
and  on  the  6th,  10th  and  12th  instant,  besides 
appearing  in  oratorio  on  the  20th  ultimo  ;  and 
there  is  still  a  strong  public  demand  for  more 
of  her  matchless  vocal  interpretations. 

Her  repertoire  has  been  as  varied  as  heart 
could  wish.  Among  the  solos  which  have 
enraptured  her  audiences,  the  following  are 
most  prominent :  "Hungarian  Pastorale  Song;" 
"  Cavatina,"  iVocmrt  ;  Schubert's  "Serenade;" 
"  Cavatina,"  Linda  ;  "  Letzte  Rose,"  Martha ; 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  ;"  "  Cavatina,"  Semi- 
ramide  ;  "  PoUacca,"  Puritani  ;  "  Carnival  de 
Venice  ;"  "  Aria,"  Beatrice ;  "  Mad  Scene 
of  Ophelia,"  Hamlet  ;  "  PoUacca,"  Mignon  ; 
"  Proch's  Variations  ;"  "Aria,"  Mayic  Flute; 
Gounod's  "Ave  Maria,"  with  violin  obligato  ; 
and  grandest  of  all,  the  "Song  and  Shadow 
Dance"  in  Meyerbeer's  Diiwrah,  and  the 
"  Mad  Scene  "  in  Donizetti's  Luria  de  Lara- 
mermoor.  The  last  two  representations  were 
in  costume,  with  orchestra  and  stage  effects, 
and  no  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  witness 
them  can  ever  forget  the  incomparable  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  her  personations,  or  avoid 
the  conviction  that  the  opera  is  eminently  her 
forte. 

The  impression  produced  upon  those  who 
have  attended  several  of  these  concerts  is,  that 
in  the  middle  and  upper  registers  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  her  voice.  Her 
trills  and  variations  are  exquisite  and  executed 
with  evident  ease,  while  her  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  her  pieces  is  tender  and  truthful. 
The  warbling  of  birds, the  bubbling  of  the  brook, 
in  fact  all  the  delicate  voices  of  Nature  seem  at 
her  command,  and  are  crowned  with  an  artistic 
culture  which  expresses  the  loftiest  emotions 
of  the  human  soul,  in  the  most  delicious  melo- 
dies ever  inspired  in  the  world  of  poesy  and 
song. 

Night  after  night,  the  audience  have  been 
spell-bound  by  the  marvelous  intonations  of 
this  conscientious  artiste,  the  eflFect  of  whose 
magnificent  vocalization  has  been  heightened 
by  her  elegant  manners ;  and  at  the  close  of 
each  piece,  a  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  encore 
has  .seldom  failed  to  elicit  a  charming  response 
in  song.  No  other  artiste  has  ever  drawn 
such  crowded  houses  in  this  city.  On  the  0th 
instant,  at  the  California  Theatre,  every  seat 
was  filled,  and  at  least  five  hundred  persons 
were  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 

Mons.  Emile  Sauret  has  won  laurels  in  this 
city  as  a  violinist,  and  the  profound  impression 
he  has  made  upon  the  musical  world  will  not  be 


lost.  Gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  ex- 
pression, he  plays  with  a  brilliancy  seldom 
equaled  and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  few 
have  ever  attained.  In  the  years  before  him 
is  the  bright  promise  of  an  eminence  never 
surpassed ;  and  with  his  genius  and  industry 
combined,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 
Among  the  solos  which  have  been  most 
warmly  encored  are  the  following  :  Wieui- 
awski's  "Airs  Russes"  and  "  Morceaux  de 
Salons  :"  Ernst's  "  Elegie  "  and  "  Airs  Hon- 
grois  ;"  Pagahini's  "  Le  Streghe  "  and  "  Di 
Tanti  Palpiti ;"  and  Vieuxtemps'  "  Reverie." 

Madame  Carreno  Sauret  has  proved  a  pianist 
of  superior  merit,  whose  execution  is  sparkling 
and  spirited.  Her  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer  " 
and  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  have  been  ap- 
plauded with  more  earnestness  than  any  others 
of  her  selections,  and  several  of  her  own  com- 
positions have  been  superbly  rendered.  The 
"  Spanish  Song,"  arranged  by  Gottschalk, 
Lizst's  "Fantaisie  sur  Lucia,"  Mason's  "  Silver 
Spring  "  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Rondo  Capricci- 
080  "  have  been  particularly  well  received. 

Signer  Giammona  has  failed  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  as  a  baritone  ;  but  his 
flute  solo  on  the  10th,  "Pantaisie  sur  Som- 
nambnla,"  was  a  marked  success. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pratt  is  by  far  the  best  ac- 
companist who  has  ever  visited  this  coast ;  and 
has  shown  commendable  skill  and  judgment 
in  sustaining  without  impairing,  the  voice  and 
violin.  Most  accompanists  seem  to  consider 
it  their  duty  to  bring  out  the  greatest  possible 
volume  of  sound,  but  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  surprising 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  entitled  to  high 
praise. 

Mr.  D.  De  Vivo,  as  manager,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dittman,  as  treasurer,  have  displayed  signal 
ability  in  their  respective  positions.  The 
financial  success  and  the  smoothness  of  ar- 
rangements depend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
manager,  and  it  requires  a  peculiar  phase  of 
talent,  which  very  few  men  possess  as  largely 
as  Mr.  De  Vivo,  to  discharge  these  duties  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  instant,  the  farewell 
De  Murska  Concert  will  be  given  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  on  which  occasion  a  compli- 
mentary benefit  is  tendered  to  Mr.  De  Vivo  by 
Mr.  John  McCuUough  and  numerous  citizens, 
and  a  splendid  programme  will  be  presented. 
On  the  21st  instant  M'lle  de  Murska,  Signer 
Giammona,  Mr.  Pratt  and  Mr.  De  Vivo  will  take 
the  steamer  for  Australia,  while  Mons.  and 
Madame  Sauret  and  Mr.  Dittman  return  to  New 
York  for  a  short  time.  We  hope  these  artists 
may  be  induced  to  visit  San  Francisco  on  their 
return  from  Australia  and  give  us  a  second 
season  of  their  unequaled  concerts. 

We  give  unusual  space  to  this  article,  for 
the  reason  that  this  city  has  never  before  been 
favored  by  the  advent  of  a  star  of  such  magni- 
tude as  Ilma  de  Mukska. 

— Handel  akd  Haydn  Society. — This  so- 
ciety gave  their  third  oratorio.  The  Creation, 
at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  20th  ultimo,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  P.  Morgan,  to  an  over- 
flowing house.     M'lle   Ilma  de  Murska   sang 


the  magnificent  roles  of  "  Gabriel "  and  "  Eve," 
and  proved  herself  as  incomparably  grand  in 
classical  music  as  in  her  favorite  operatic 
selections.  Her  notes  rose  clear  and  distinct 
above  the  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices,  and  her  solos  were  models  of  inspiring 
beauty. 

Messrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  and  John  Trehane 
gave  the  tenor  solos  and  Messrs.  Karl  Formes 
and  Walter  C.  Campbell  the  basso  solos  with 
superior  expression,  and  the  chorus  showed 
excellent  training.  This  performance,  the  last 
of  the  season,  was  a  most  gratifying  success  in 
every  respect. 

— Grand  Musical  Soikee.— At  Dashaway 
Hall,  on  the  7th  instant,  a  soiree  musicale  was 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Trehane  and  their 
fri'ends,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Trehane's  pupils,  to  a 
large  number  of  invited  guests  comprising  the 
best  musical,  literary  and  artistic  talent  of  this 
city.  The  first  part  opened  with  the  noted 
"  Prisoners'  Chorus,"  for  male  voices,  from 
Beethoven's  opera,  Fidelio,  in  which  the  solo 
was  given  with  admirable  expression  by  Dr. 
Belinge.  "Les  Norwegiennes,"  by  Delibes,  a 
chorus  for  female  voices,  with  skating  scene, 
was  brilliantly  rendered.  The  trio  and  chorus 
from  Weber's  opera,  Der  Freischutz,  wa&  next 
presented,  the  trio  being  splendidly  executed 
by  Messrs.  John  Trehane,  tenor,  Cornelius 
Makin,  baritone,  and  Charles  B.  Stone,  basso. 

In  the  second  part,  Gade's  celebrated  cantata 
"  The  Crusaders."  was  superbly  rendered.  Mr. 
Douchez,  baritone,  appeared  as  "  St.  Peter  ;" 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tippett,  tenor,  as  "  Rinaldo,  the 
Crusader  ;"  aud  Miss  Clara  Beutlef,  soprano, 
as  "  Armida,  the  Siren."  These  three  leading 
parts  were  remarkably  well  sustained.  A 
duet  by  Miss  Beutler  and  Mr.  Tippett  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Douchez 
was  never  in  better  voitfe,  and  his  singing  was 
a  great  success.  This  cantata  contains  several 
fine  choruses,  one  of  which,  "  Prayer  in  the 
Desert,"  is  particularly  deserving  of  mention. 

Among  the  prominent  amateurs  who  took 
part  in  the  magnificent  chorus  are  the  follow- 
ing: Sopranos,  Mrs.  Vassault,  Mrs.  Nickersou, 
Miss  Eliza  Brown,  Miss  Post  and  Misses  Beut- 
ler ;  contraltos,  Mrs.  Clements,  Mrs.  Parent, 
and  Misses  Nellie  and  Kittle  Stone  ;  tenors, 
Dr.  Powers  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  latter  a  new 
tenor  from  the  East ;  bassos.  Dr.  Willey,  Mr. 
Rankin,  Mr.  Spencer  Brown,  Mr.  Parent,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Mc(!urrie  and  Mr.  Julius  Weber. 
The  chorus  numbered  fifty-five,  and  has  been 
faithfully  trained.  Mr.  Otto  Linden,  the  leader 
aud  conductor,  displayed  unsurpassed  .skill  aud 
judgment.  This  occasion  does  honor  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trehane  and  the  other  amateurs 
who  participated.  A  soiree  of  such  superior 
excellence  has  seldom  been  given  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  hall  was  crowded  by  an 
uncommonly  intelligent  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

Madame  Zeitska's  School  Exhibition. — 
The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  given  by 
Madame  Zeitska,  on  Wednesday  evening,  9th 
instant,  at  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Ada  Clark,  was 
a  success,   as  was   fairly   proved   by  the    full 
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ftttendance  of  visitors  and  the  many  honorary 
distinctions  conferred,  showing  an  application 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  admirable  training  of  the 
Principal  and  her  eflicient  corps  of  teachers. 
The  Misses  Hutchinson,  Lightner,  Newmark 
and  Davis  received  their  diplomas  as  graduates 
and  distinguished  themselves  for  excellence  in 
their  various  studies.  The  "  Salutatory  Ad- 
dress "  by  Miss  Newmark,  "  La  Cantiva  "  by 
Miss  Rodriguez,  "  Rachael  in  the  North  "  and 
"  Les Charmes  de  la  Nature"  by  Miss  Davis, 
"  Muttersprache  "  by  Miss  Lightner,  and  the 
"  Irishman's  Letter  "  by  Miss  Dennis,  showed 
thorough  elocutionary  training.  The  valedic- 
tory essay  was  given  impressively  by  Miss 
Hutchinson.  The  success  of  the  pupils  in  the 
modem  languages  was  a  noticeable  feature. 
Among  tlie  piano  pieces  were  "  Theme  Alle- 
mand,"  Leybach,  by  Miss  Scholle ;  duo, 
"  Oberon,"  by  the  Misses  Wright ;  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  Sidney  Smith  by  Miss 
Simmons  :  "  La  Fontaine,"  by  Miss  Hayward. 
The  exercises  opened  with  "  Glory  to  God,"  by 
Mendelssohn,  sung  by  eighty  pupils.  The  ad 
vaneed  class  sang  "  Morning,"  Keller  ;  Chorus 
from  *'  Preciosa  ;"  "  Deh  !  Calma  O  Ciel,"  Ros- 
sini ;  and  Abt's  duett,  "  Fly  Away  Birdling," 
by  Misses  Pelton  and  Lightner.  Mr.  Horace 
Davis  gave  an  appropriate  address  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  evening's  exercises  closed 
very  appropriately  with  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
all  retiring  pleased  with  both  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard. 

— Herold's  Orchestral,  Matinees. — Three 
Grand  Orchestral  Matinees  "were  given  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  at  3  p.  M.,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons, May  27th,  June  2d  and  9th,  by  R.  Her- 
old's orchestra  of  sixty  performers.  The 
selections  were  made  with  excellent  taste  and 
the  playing  has  scarcely  ever  been  equaled  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Herold  is  an  efficient  conductor 
and  the  orchestra  is  well  trained  and  plays  with 
admirable  expression.  Strauss'  "  Blue  Danube 
Waltz,"  Wagner's  Fantaisie  "  Tannhauser" 
and  Bloomfield's  Fautaisie  *'  Trumpeter,"  were 
BO  splendidly  executed  on  the  9  th  as  to  receive 
most  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  audience. 
Beethoven's  "  Symphonie  Pastorale"  was 
given  on  the  2d,  and  Gade'a  "  Symphony  in  C" 
on  the  9th,  and  in  each  case  the  rendering  did 
honor  to  the  performers.  These  matinees  richly 
deserve  crowded  houses  and  we  trust  they  may 
rapidly  grow  in  popular  favor  until  they  become 
a  fixed  institution  of  our  city. 

— On  the  2d  instant,  at  Dashaway  Hall,  a 
complimentary  concert  was  tendered  to  Mrs. 
Emma  J.  Davis  by  her  friends.  Signer  and 
Signora  Bianchi,  Messrs.  Charles  Morel,  Nat. 
Cohen  and  Charles  Borremans,  vocalists,  and 
Professor  J.  F.  Fleissner,  zither-player ;  also 
Professor  Reiter,  Plise  and  Games,  pianists, 
were  the  leading  performers  on  tliis  occasion. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  complimentary  concert 
commands  such  talent,  and  the  solos  of 
Signor  and  Signora  Bianchi  and  Professor 
Fleissner's  playing  were  particularly  deserving. 
The  concert  was  a  very  pleasant  one  to  both 
the  recipient  and  her  numerous  friends. 


—Mills'  Seminary.— The  Commencement 
exercises  at  Mills'  Seminary  this  year  were  in- 
teresting, as  usual.  The  essays,  poems  and 
recitations  by  the  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
two  young  ladies  evinced  great  merit,  careful 
preparation  and  thorough  instruction.  The 
prize  of  filty  dollars  for  the  best  written  essay 
was  won  by  Miss  Annie  Poor,  of  Oakland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  class  of  '75,  who  have  just  bid  adieu  to 
their  school  life. 

On  the  evening  of  Blay  2(ith  the  pupils  gave 
a  concert  in  Seminary  Hall,  to  which  the  friends 
of  the  institution  were  invited.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  programme  faithfully  carried 
out.  The  singing  class  showed  some  hesitation 
in  the  opening  piece,  but  acquitted  themselves 
remarkably  well  in  the  choruses,  "  Sweet  and 
Low  "  and  "  Up  Away,"  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher.  In  a  former  article 
we  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  class  singing, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  in  this  school 
special  attention  is  jiaid  to  this  system  of  mu- 
sical culture.  The  piano  solos  were  rendered 
by  Misses  Lizzie  McAllister,  Emma  Bray, 
Minnie  Fox  and  Ella  Augustine.  Of  the  num- 
ber Miss  Fox  won  the  honors.  Her  manners 
at  the  piano  are  self-possessed,  her  touch 
firm  and  her  execution  brilliant  for  so  young  a 
player. 

Miss  Ella  Augustine  gave  ' '  La  Sonnam- 
bula "  in  excellent  style,  evincing  careful 
study  and  considerable  talent.  "  Don  Juan," 
by  Sidney  Smith,  was  well  rendered  by  Miss 
Emma  Bray.  This  young  lady  has  one  year 
longer  to  remain  at  the  school,  and  if  she  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  her  musical  studies  as  she 
has  done  for  the  past  year,  she  will  render  a 
fine  account  of  herself  at  next  Commencement. 
Miss  Lizzie  McAllister's  piano  solo,  "  La  Belle 
Polonaise,"  was  given  in  excellent  style.  Misses 
Nellie  Bacon  and  Dollie  Eldridge  did  them- 
selves great  credit  in  the  duett  from  Beethoven. 
The  time  was  perfect  and  they  both  displayed 
good  execution. 

The  piano  quartette  by  Misses  Samuel, 
Perkins,  Clarke  and  Mr.  Linden,  was  inspiring 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
The  principal  solo  singer  was  Miss  Emma 
Wixom,  of  Austin,  Nevada.  She  has  a  voice 
of  medium  power,  very  flexible  and  pure,  and 
is  destined  to  a  high  rank  among  vocalists. 
Her  solo,  "  Happy  Birdling,"  won  an  encore, 
to  which  she  responded  with  a  ballad.  Miss 
Hannah  Davis  acquitted  herself  exceedingly 
well  in  her  solo,  "  I'm  a  Merry  Postillion," 
which  was  heartily  encored.  Miss  Jennie  Cobb 
sang  her  solo  very  acceptably. 

Mr.  Kelleher,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
for  tlie  proficiency  of  the  vocal  pupils,  also 
assisted,  and  his  fine  tenor  voice  was  heard  to 
excellent  advantage  in  the  duett,  "  Parigi  O 
Cara,"  with  Miss  Wixom.  The  concert  closed 
at  a  seasonable  hour  and  all  felt  highly  grati- 
fied at  its  success. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man 
unlearn  his  errors  as  it  is  his  knowledge. — 
CoUon. 


Dramatic,    Etc. 


Adelaide  Ristori. — This  grand  tragedian 
has  given  her  wonderful  representations  at 
Maguire's  New  Theatre  on  the  following  dates, 
viz.:  2d  instant,  "  Medea  ;"  3d,"  Mary  Stuart ;" 
4th,  "  Elizabeth;"  0th,  "Medea;"  6th,  "Mary 
Stuart;"  7th,  "Elizabeth;"  8th,  "Judith;" 
10th,  "  Lucrezia  Borgia;"  11th,  "  Phoedra  ;" 
12th,  "  Elizabeth." 

This  lady,  the  peer  of  Rachel  and  the  supe- 
rior of  all  others  who  have  appeared  upon  the 
modern  stage,  has  enchanted  her  audiences  by 
the  transcendent  power  of  her  delineations. 
Her  countenance,  gestures  and  movements 
alike  depict  the  most  rapid  and  varied  trans- 
itions from  light  to  shade  of  emotion  ;  and 
love,  jealousy,  anger,  tenderness,  revenge,  re- 
morse, self-sacrifice,  hatred  and  exultation  are 
portrayed  with  equal  and  matchless  splendor. 
As  "  Elizabeth,"  the  audience  were  spell- 
bound by  her  majestic  strength  ;  as  "  Medea," 
entranced  by  her  dignity  and  passion  ;  as 
"  Phoedra,"  appalled  by  her  sorrow  and  re- 
morse ;  as  "  Mary  Stuart,"  touched  by  her 
exalted  tenderness. 

Ristori's  acting  is  a  revelation.  All  that 
genius  can  inspire  and  study  cultivate  in  a 
noble  woman,  are  displayed  by  her  with  a 
depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  that  transforms 
the  stage  into  real  life  and  impersonation  into 
actual  occurrence.  No  other  actress  ever  so 
completely  swayed  her  audiences  and  held  them 
in  breathless  suspense  to  the  end.  In  the  en- 
thusiastic and  repeated  recalls  with  which  she 
is  greeted,  her  natural  expression  charms  every 
heart.  For  another  week  our  citizens  will 
enjoy  the  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  this  queen 
of  tragedy,  and  she  will  doubtless  be  welcomed 
by  crowded  houses  on  every  occasion. 

Janauschek. — This  city  has  been  favored 
with  the  impersonations  of  this  distinguished 
tragedian  at  the  California  Theatre,  as  follows : 
May  31st,  "  Deborah  ;"  June  1st,  "  Medea  ;" 
June  2d,  "  Mary  Stuart;"  June  3d,  "  Medea  ;" 
June  4th,  "Macbeth;"  June  5th,  "Mary 
Stuart ;"  June  7th  to  12th  inclusive,  "  Bleak 
House." 

This  lady  has  a  commanding  appearance 
and  great  strength  of  expression,  and  she 
excels  in  the  most  gloomy  and  awe-inspiring 
shades  of  feeling.  Her  reserved  power  in  re- 
pose strikes  every  observer  and  her  elaboration 
of  every  passage  shows  conscientious  study. 
Her  forte  lies  in  "Macbeth"  and  "Medea," 
rather  than  in  "  Mary  Stuart,"  and  she  achieved 
a  marked  success  in  "  Bleak  House,"  where  the 
power  of  her  conceptions  was  shown  to  great 
advantage,  and  strongly  impressed  her  audi- 
ences. She  will  remain  in  this  city  another 
week  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  attract 
full  houses.        

jg^The  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world,  429 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
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LISZT'S   "TASSO." 

§T  the  Philharmonic  rehearsal  recently, 
and  at  the  concert  on  the  Saturday  eve- 
ning following  Liszt's  "  Symphonische 
i|-  Dichtung"  (Symphonic  Poem)  "Tas- 
so  :  Lamento  e  Trionfo  "  will  be  performed 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  This  highly  ar- 
tistic work  demands  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  was  composed  by  Liszt  in  obe- 
dience to  a  request  that  he  should  write  an 
overture  to  Goethe's  drama  "Tasso"  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Weimar  on 
the  1 8th  of  August,  1849,  in  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  Gcethe.  Torquato  Tasso 
was  born  at  Torrento  on  the  1  ith  of  iMarch, 
1544,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
fell  in  love  with  the  sister  ot  Alphonso,  Duke 
of  Ferraro,  to  whose  court  he  had  been  in- 
vited. This  so  offended  the  duke,  his  pa- 
tron, that  he  was  confined  for  seven  years 
in  a  madman's  cell,  a  duel  which  he  fought 
serving  as  a  pretext  for  treating  him  as  a 
lunatic.  In  1594,  after  his  escape,  Pope 
Clement  called  him  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
laurel  crown,  but  he  died  there  on  the  very 
day  appointed  for  his  investiture.  The  hard 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  man  has  given  to 
two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  time  mate- 
rial enough  for  the  production  of  works 
which  alone  would  make  his  sorrows  held 
in  remembrance — Gcethe,  who  was  favored 
during  life,  and  Byron,  whose  advantages 
of  rank  and  fortune  were  counterbalanced 
by  much  suffering. 

Liszt,  in  drawing  attention  to  this  fact, 
says,  respecting  his  own  work,  that  the  re- 
spectful sorrow  for  the  memory  of  Tasso 
evoked  by  Byron  exercised  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  its  for'mation.  That  he  was  more 
immediately  inspired  by  his  "  Lament  of 
Tasso"  than  by  the  drama  of  Goethe.  Yet 
Byron,  introducing  Tasso  in  prison  as  self- 
speaking,  could  not  join  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  bitter  sorrows  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  ideas  over  the  prejudices  of  his 


countrymen,  in  which  the  mighty  singer  of 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  found  a  late  but 
glorious  satisfaction.  Liszt  indicated  this 
contrast  in  the  title  of  his  work,  and  en- 
deavored to  portray  in  tones  this  grand  an- 
tithesis, misjudged  in  life,  and  honored  or 
rather  shining  in  death  with  a  glorious  light 
that  should  overwhelm  his  persecutors.  Tas- 
so loved  and  was  imprisoned  at  Ferrara  ; 
he  was  revenged  at  Rome,  where  the  crown 
of  fame  bestowed  upon  him  celebrated  his 
poetic  genius  and  atoned  for  his  martyrdom. 
To  this  day  he  lives  in  the  popular  songs  of 
Venice,  and  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  him  by  his  countrymen  and  the  whole 
world  of  letters  is  a  triumph  fruitful  of  sug- 
gestive thoughts  to  the  poets  of  all  coming 
ages.  These  three  periods  are  inseparably 
connected  with  his  great  name.  To  illus- 
trate these  musically  Liszt  felt  he  must  first 
call  up  the  shade  of  the  hero  haunting  tht 
lagunes  of  Venice,  next,  the  proud  and  des- 
ponding expression  of  his  face  while  re- 
garding the  festival  scenes  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  created  his  master-works;  and,  finally, 
follow  him  to  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  which, 
in  holding  forth  to  him  his  crown,  glorified 
him  as  martyr  and  poet. 

"  Lamento  e  Trionfo"  (Lament  and  Tri- 
umph). These  are  the  two  great  contrasts 
in  the  destiny  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  if  fate  curses  them  during 
life,  blessings  never  fail  them  after  death. 
Liszt  proceeds  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
conception  of  the  symphony,  that  in  order 
to  give  to  this  idea  not  only  the  authority 
but  the  splendor  of  reality,  he  endeavored 
to  borrow  even  its  form  from  fact ;  and  for 
this  purpose  took  as  the  theme  of  the  mu- 
sical poem  the  melody  to  which,  three  cen- 
turies after  the  poet's  death,  he  heard  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice  sing  upon  her  waters 
the  opening  lines  of  his  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered." 


Who  freed  the  tomb  of  Chr: 


The  motivo  of  this  melody  is  plaintive,  slow 
and  mournfully  monotonous  ;  but  the  gon- 
doliers give  it  quite  a  peculiar  character  by 
prolonging  some  of  the  notes,  nnd  sustain- 
ing their  voices  in  such  a  manner  that  heard 
from  a  distance  they  produce  an  effect  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  the  ripple  of  the  waves.  This  song 
had  already  made  so  profound  an  impres- 
sion on  Liszt  that,  when  the  subject  of  Tas- 
so was  suggested  to  him  for  musical  illus- 
tration, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  take  for  the  text  of  his  thoughts 
this  enduring  homage  rendered  by  his  na- 
tion by  a  man  of  genius  of  whom  the  Court 
of  Ferrara  had  proved  itself  unworthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  breathes  so  gnawing  a 
melancholy,  so  irremediable  a  sadness, 
that  a  mere  reproduction  of  it  seems  suffi- 
cient to  reveal  the  secret  of  Tasso's  sad 
emotions.  Liszt  concludes  these  remarks 
with  the  reflection  that  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  lends  itself  to  depict  the  illusions 
of  the  world,  so  this  melody  seems  to  ex- 
press the  deceptive  and  fallacious  coquetry 
of  those  smiles  whose  perfidious  poison 
brought  about  the  horrible  catastrophe 
which  could  never  find  compensation  in 
this  world,  but  was,  nevertheless,  covered  at 
the  Capitol  with  a  mantle  far  exceeding  in 
splendor  the  purple  of  Alphonso.  Lord 
Byron,  on  visiting  the  cell  ivhere  Tasso  was 
confined  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  found 
Ferrara  much  decayed  and  depopulated. 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  lugubrious 
theme  for  the  stringed  instruments  in  uni- 
son, leading  downwards  to  a  low  note, 
whereupon  the  horns  and.  oboes  utter  pas- 
sionate expressions  of  grief.  This  musical 
idea  forms  the  subject  of  a  short  Lettto 
movement,  to  which  succeeds  an  Allegro 
strcpitoso  of  a  highly  excited  character,  in 
which  the  cymbals  are  employed.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  agitated  and  wild, 
and  subsequently  the  gloomy  opening 
theme,  followed  by  lamenting,  sympathetic 
cries  from  the  oboes,  is  played  again.  Then 
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the  monotone  heard  from  three  soli  violon- 
celli,  with  mutes  and  a  bass  clarinet,  an- 
nounces the  beginning  of  the  Venetian 
melody  and  the  movement  marked  Atiagio 
iiiislo.  It  is  then  played  by  the  first  violins, 
and  afterwards  it  is  intoned  by  the  powerful 
brass  instruments  with  grand  harmonies, 
the  stringed  band  the  meanwhile  playing 
florid  accompaniments.  Then  the  obeos 
and  clarinets  are  successively  engaged  with 
the  opening  theme,  while  the  violins  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  accompaniment,  in  a/tis- 
si'nw.  The  following  movement,  marked 
ANegretto  inosso  con  grazia  is  in  the  style  of 
a  minuet,  the  melody  of  which  is  first  played 
by  the  'cellos,  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
other  instruments  in  the  following  order : 
Clarinets,  oboes,  flutes,  first  violins,  and, 
lastly,  the  soft  wind  instruments  are  engag- 
ed with  it,  while  the  violins,  in  three  differ- 
ent octaves,  play  simultaneously  the  Vene- 
tion  melody.  Then  this  theme  is  given  to 
the  flutes  and  bass  clarinet,  and  an  inter- 
esting accompaniment  to  the  stringed  band. 
Some  reference  is  then  made  to  the  Alle- 
S^p  strcpitoso,  and  afterwards  to  the  opening 
Lento.  To  which  succeeds  the  Finale 
marked  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  that  begins 
in  the  style  of  an  introduction,  leading  on- 
wards to  the  entry  of  the  principal  subject, 
which  is  soon  announced  by  the  first  violins. 
On  inspection  this  subject  is  found  to  be 
similar  in  external  form  to  the  lugubrious 
opening  theme.  The  rhythmic  structure  is 
preserved,  and  the  tones  also  follow  the 
same  orderly  succession,  but  the  character 
of  the  motivo  is  so  changed  that  it  becomes 
the  expression  of  joyous  exultation,  espec- 
ially when  a  little  later  the  brass  instru- 
ments unite  in  its  repetition.  Subsequently 
also  the  monotonous  melody  is  given  to  the 
horns,  and  after  a  brilliant  and  exciting  ep- 
isode (quasi  presto)  it  is  heard  from  the 
grand  trombones,  similarly  transformed  ;  so 
that  its  spiritual  significance  is  completely 
altered  and  it  also  becomes  gloriously  tri- 
umphant in  character.  This  style  of  treat- 
ing a  theme  is  frequently  adopted  by  Liszt, 
and  in  reviewing  recently  his  "  Die  Ideale" 
we  drew  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
motivo  was  therein  found  similarly  changed 
and  modified.  By  such  a  mode  of  proced- 
ure he  obtains  endless  variety,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  perfect  unity. 

The  composer  of  "  Tasso,"  after  count- 
less mutations  of  the  principal  features 
which  are  associated  in  idea  with  the  hero 
and  his  griefs  at  Ferrara,  at  last  so  disfig- 
ures them  that  we  seem  to  see  him  glorified 
and  his  countenance  reflecting  the  smiles 
of  an  admiring  world.  Thus  does  Liszt 
bring  to  a  fitting  conclusion  this  noble  work 
— this  worthy  tribute  of  "  the  tone-poet  to 
the  word-poet."  It  is  uniformly  elevated  in 
conception  and  refined  and  artistic  in  reali- 
zation.    No  straining  after  effect  is  noticea- 


ble in  the  orchestration,  although  it  is  eve- 
rywhere remarkable  for  its  characteristic 
coloring.  The  forms  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
symphonic  poems  of  Liszt,  are  unlike  those 
of  ordinary  symphonies.  But  the  study  of 
these  new  forms,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
points  of  view  which  dictated  their  inven- 
tion, will  lead  the  student  to  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  this  great  musician's  power  and 
genius. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

ENGLISH    OPERA. 


A  deep  interest  is  always  felt  by  people 
of  culture  in  the  Opera,  especially  if  it  be 
English  Opera.  The  age  is  drifting  toward 
a  complete  revolution  from  the  old  style  of 
Italian  Opera  as  at  present  travestied,  into 
English,  and  the  uprooting  of  old  prejudices 
has  already  commenced.  We  heard  the 
first  gun  which  has  been  fired  in  this  battle, 
on  February  20,  1875.  Time  after  time  has 
this  subject  been  brought  up  by  different 
journals  and  has  as  often  died  before  pro- 
ceeding far  in  making  its  way  into  the  pub- 
lic mind.  This  time,  however,  the  first  gun 
has  given  the  signal  for  a  general  volley, 
and  we  live  in  the  hope  that  the  victory  will 
be  on  our  side.  The  "  gun  "  here  spoken 
of  was  fired  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Watson,  of 
New  York ;  crash  it  went  into  the  rebel 
ranks  and  has  made  sad  havoc. 

The  object  we  have  in  view  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  this  fact,  is,  that  as  it  concerns  them  mu- 
!,ically,  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  a 
movement  should  be  inaugurated  on  their 
part  to  follow  the  lead  thus  made  by  Wat- 
son s  Art  Jonrnal.  Mr.  Watson  says  of 
the  Kellogg  English  Opera  Troupe  :  "  Be- 
fore we  give  our  views  on  the  policy  of  the 
management,  *  *  *  we  will  state  that 
the  company  is  an  excellent  one,  in  nearly 
all  respects.  *  *  *  Having  admitted  this, 
which  we  do  with  perfect  frankness,  we  are 
compelled  to  remark,  that  the  name  of  the 
company,  the  title  by  which  it  is  known 
throughout  the  States,  is  a  pretense  and  a 
sham.  English  forsooth  !  It  is  nine-tenths 
foreign  and  one-tenth  English.  We  may 
here  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  pretense 
of  singing  Italian  operas  in  English  is  the 
most  exquisite  sham  of  all.  *  *  *  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  that  unmusical 
tongue  for  a  good  many  years,  *  *  *  but 
we  can  say  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  as 
far  as  the  intelligible  pronunciation  of  the 
English  text  is  concerned,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  sung  in  any  other  language." 

This  demand  is,  in  our  opinion,  taking 
the  English  language  at  a  great  disadvant- 
age. It  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibility 
to  translate  Italian  into  English  so  as  to 
preserve  the  rhythmical  accent.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  this  subject  knows  that  the 


characteristic  of  the  Italian  music,  namely, 
the  double  syllabic  ending  of  each  phrase, 
can  only  be  met  in  an  English  translation 
by  the  very  weakest  of  a  rhyme — jingle, 
and  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  endeavor  to 
substitute  a  language,  which,  sung  as  it  is, 
is  decidedly  unmusical.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  English 
language  is  unmusical, /cr.r^,  mostassured- 
ly  not ;  what  we  do  object  to,  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  others  of  our  musical 
brethren  are  of  the  same  opinion,  is,  that 
this  and  other  companies  travel  through 
the  country  ostensibly  with  the  sole  purpose 
and  intent  of  giving  careful  renditions  of 
English  opera.  Instead  of  so  doing,  how- 
ever, they  present  us  Italian  opera  trans- 
mogrified into  English,  with  all  the  incor- 
rectness spoken  of  above. 

There  are  many  operas  which  an  English 
company  could  bring  out  and  with  success. 
See  for  instance  Balfe,  Wallace,  Loder, 
Macfarran,  (ilover,  Benedict,  Barnett, 
Rooke,  and  others  who  have  written  operas 
which  are  strictly  English,  while  our  Amer- 
ican talent  is  also  in  the  field,  though  heard 
from  only  at  long  intervals.  We  second 
Watson's  Art  Journal  m  protesting  against 
this  "one-sided  foreign  repertoire  "  of  our 
English  opera  troupes.  Why  not  proclaim 
allegiance  to  the  American  party,  instead 
of  to  a  set  of  foreigners  who  try  to  crush  to 
the  earth  the  American  element  in  opera. 
There  are  many  composers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  who  are  patiently  biding  their 
time  and  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  publish 
their  works  to  the  world,  but,  until  there  is 
a  change  in  the  popular  feeling  the  "  good 
time  "  will  be  "long,  long,  long  on  the  way." 
If  there  remains  the  slightest  spark  of  pat- 
riotism and  of  power  in  the  American  press 
this  state  of  affairs  can  be  stopped.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  wake  the  press  up  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  state  and  with  the  combined 
strength  of  hundreds,  aye,  thousands,  re- 
move this  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
American  musical  enterprise. 

The  public  are,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
blame  in  this  matter,  and  are  the  first  to 
decry  it  when  Mr.  X.,  who  is  without  any 
high-sounding  initials  to  his  name,  and  is 
unknown  to  the  opera-going  public,  writes 
an  opera,  and  has  it  presented  at  his  own 
expense,  (which  he  would  have  to  do,)  the 
public  wonder  who  he  is,  and  ask  what  busi- 
ness has  he  to  write  an  opera  and  present  it 
to  an  American  public.  The  composer — 
poor  fellow  I — although  an  American  by 
birth,  because  in  his  opera  he  deals  with 
American  subjects,  is  met  with  a  perfect 
tornado  of  scorn  and  jeers,  consequently  his 
work,  upon  which  he  has  spent  years  of 
toil,  falls  dead  through  the  want  of  appreci- 
ation, on  the  part  of  the  public  and  honest 
praise,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  which,  just 
before  have  been  lamenting  the  absence  of 
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such  an  opera.  Such  incpnsistency  as  this,  has 
been  practiced  time  and  again.  Perhaps  it  is 
unfair  to  blame  the  public  as  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  controlled  in  its  judgment  by  the 
press.  The  poodles  of  Strakosch  and  of 
other  operatic  managers  connected  with  the 
daily  press,  are  almost  all  apt  to  depreciate 
the  laudable  endeavors  of  Aiiu-rhan  opera 
enthusiasts,  and  m  a  mean  and  subtle  under- 
hand way  obtain  a  hold  on  the  people,  in 
order  to  ventilate  their  own  particular  hob- 
bies, which  they  never  let  drop  until  com- 
pelled to,  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
reading  public.  .Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
we  fail  to  find  the  daily  press  a  hearty -co- 
operater  with  us,  seldom  it  is  that  an  edi- 
tor feels  like  speaking  well  of  American  mu- 
sical talent,  in  fact,  they  don't  believe  in  it; 
nothing  or  anybody,  in  this  country,  they 
think,  is  equal  to  the  old  masters  who  write 
operas  for  the  sake  of  "  nothing  else  to  do," 
and  to  while  away  time  in  the  salons  of  the 
fashionables.  Let  our  press  endeavor  to 
correct  this  mistake  and  look  for  happy  re- 
sults in  the  future,  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

There  are  many  composers,  of  high  order 
of  talent  and  acquirements,  who  are  passed 
by,  with  their  works,  by  the  prime  donne, 
and  are  treated  with  insolence  and  con- 
tempt, simply  because  it  is  easier  to  adhere 
to  the  old  worn-out  repertoire  than  to  ac- 
quire something  new. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Ameri- 
cans are  so  chary  of  their  operatic  works  ? 
A  prominent  musician  of  Philadelphia 
lately  brought  out  a  new  opera  ;  and  how  ? 
By  paying  for  everything  himself,  with  the 
exception  of  the  libretto  and  score,  which 
was  published  by  a  leading  firm  of  that  city 
free  of  expense.  Can  all  afford  to  do  that  ? 
No  !  money  is  not  so  abundant  with  the  av- 
erage American  that  he  can  afford  to  spend 
it  in  a  like  manner,  it  necessitates  too  great 
an  outlay,  which,  in  his  position,  he  cannot 
afford.  The  manager  declines  to  give  him 
even  a  hearing,  and  so  he  is  cast  off  and  the 
dormant  talent  which  only  needs  a  slight 
impetus  to  send  it  onward,  fades  and  dies 
out.  Too  many  have  been  killed  in  this 
way,  and  their  blood  is  calling  from  the 
ground  for  vengeance.  Fall  in  line,  then, 
with  Watson  s  Art  Journal,  which  will  lead 
us  onward  to  the  fray.     En  avant. 

GREY  TINTINGS. 
"How  quickly  the  busy  world  forgets," 
said  Pelopidas,  laying  aside  the  Tribune 
with  a  sigh.  There  was  no  especially  new 
idea  or  theory,  in  this  very  quiet  phrase, 
but  it  went  to  our  heart  like  a  recent  grief 
We  knew  what  he  had  been  reading,  and 
pondering,  and  when  the  bald  headed  old 
pater  familias  shows  genuine  sentiment 
over  a  newspaper  item,  it  is  like  discovering 
a  new  continent.  For  when  a  woman  mends 
a  man's  stockings  and  sews  on  his  buttons 


through  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  thirty 
years,  she  may  be  supposed  to  know  his 
character.  So,  we  sat  back  in  our  chair, 
and  put  down  our  new  magazine.  "Yes," 
said  he,  "  I  suppose  it's  a  little  unlookedfor 
to  expect  a  person  to  remember  one  longer 
than — than — well  than  they  would  their  last 
Sunday's  sermon  or  its  text — but  then  it 
troubled  my  heart  to  see  that  the  people 
who  remember,  ask  for  and  find  Parepa's 
grave,  are  Americans,  nine  times  out  of 
ten."  And  this  is  why,  Mr.  Editor,  we 
wiped  our  glasses  and  took  up  this  pen. 
Because  she  was  so  enthroned  in  the  heart 
of  all  our  people,  because  no  one  of  all  the 
silver  throated  nightingales  who  fly  to  us, 
could  so  thrill  and  hold  us,  as  she,  has  her 
low  quiet  grave  become  our  musical  Mecca. 
We  remember  the  very  evening  we  first  heard 
her  I  That  rarely  beautiful  face,  with  its  en- 
kindling beaming  smile, — the  smile  that 
warmed  old  hearts  like  ours  through  like 
wine — that  marvellous  voice  that  caught 
you  and  carried  you,  whether  or  no.  up  to 
heaven's  gate — ah  !  we  can  see  and  hear 
her  again.  We  remember  we  had  gone 
with  a  little  old  fashioned  protesting  that 
night.  For  Pelopidas  hated  Italian  and 
high  notes,  and  sits  through  a  modern  ope- 
ra with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  or  an  abused 
Newfoundland  dog,  generally.  And  when 
"  Casta  Diva  "  came  trembling  through  the 
long  hall,  and  when  the  singer  with  real 
tears  bowed  her  thanks,  at  its  close,  to  the 
startled  applause  that  arose  from  that  vast 
throng  it  took  him  off  his  feet.  And  then 
the  encore  gave  us  "  Five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  as  no  one  since  can  ever  sing  it. 
Who  forgets,  that  ever  heard  her,  the  witch- 
ery of  her  good  natured  little  way,  coming 
back  again  and  again,  like  a  spring  robin, 
with  no  hint  of  anger,  and  no  fear  that  the 
audience  were  getting  more  than  their  mon- 
ey's worth,  in  her  sweet  face.  For  us,  as 
for  so  many,  there  will  be  no  other  Parepa. 
For  us,  as  for  so  many,  her  loss  was  a  per- 
sonal bereavement.  God  pity  the  one  left 
behind,  whom  our  sympathy  can  never 
make  less  alone — and  for  whom  no  bird  can 
sing  spring  carols,  no  music  be  sweet,  for- 
ever. Verily,  God  is  the  only  "  cup  bearer 
of  his  tears."  And  so,  we  are  glad,  and 
proud,  that  even  amid  the  whirl  of  those 
who  forget,  the  ones  that  remember  "  keep 
the  grave  fresh  with  flowers,"  and  that  they 
are  from  the  land  that  loved  her  best,  so 
often. 

The  wires  flashed  all  over  the  world, 
grief  and  woe,  in  their  tidings  that  the  life 
of  the  sweet  singer  had  gone  out.  Spring 
sunshine,  winter  snow,  autumn  with  its 
blood  red  leaves,  and  all  the  weeping  rain 
that  beats  above  her,  will  come  and  go  over 
the  quiet  sleeper.  But  rK)d's  messengers, 
the  birds,  will  sing  there,  and  the  sweet 
breath  of  memory  stir  over  her  still  heart. 


when  the  hands  of  each  stranger  bring  new 
tribute  of  flowers.  And  better  than  all,  by 
and  by  her  voice  will  bid  us  welcome,  in  the 
morning  of  eternal  song.         April  Grev. 

CRUMBS  WORTH    SAVING. 

Goodness  is  beauty  in  its  best  estate. — 
Marlowe. 

DiLiGEN'CE  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. — 
Franklin. 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove 
unkind. — Shakespeare. 

God  hands  gifts  to  some,  whispers  them 
to  others. —  IV.  R.  Alger. 

Every  day  should  be  distinguished  by  at 
least  one  particular  act  of  love. — Levater. 

Live  as  long  as  you  may,  the  first  twenty 
years  are  the  longest  half  of  your  life. — 
Southey. 

The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do ; 
the  more  busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure  we 
have. — Hazlitt. 

Gifts  are  as  gold  that  adorns  the  temple; 
grace  is  like  the  temple  that  sanctifies  the 
^o\&.—Burkitt. 

Goodness  consists  not  in  the  outward 
things  we  do,  but  in  the  inward  thing  we 
are.     To  be  is  the  great  thing. —  Chapin. 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth 
than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is  so 
much  falsehood  in  the  world. —  Juhtison. 

The  color  of  our  whole  life  is  generally 
such  as  the  three  or  four  first  years  in  which 
we  are  our  own  masters  make  it. —  Cowper. 

It  is  a  proof  of  boorishness  to  confer  a 
favor  with  a  bad  grace  ;  it  is  the  act  of  giv- 
ing that  is  hard  and  painful.  How  little 
does  a  smile  cost ! — Bruyere. 

When  thou  art  obliged  to  speak,  be  sure 
to  speak  the  truth ;  for  equivocation  is  half 
way  to  lying,  and  lying  is  the  whole  way  to 
heU. —  William  Penn. 

We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never 
stops ;  and  the  pattern  which  was  weaving 
when  the  sun  went  down,  is  weaving  when 
it  comes  up  to-morrow. — Beecher. 

Beware  of  biting  jests;  the  more  truth 
they  carry  with  them  the  greater  wounds 
they  give,  the  greater  smarts  they  cause, 
and  the  greater  scars  they  leave  behind 
them. — Lavater. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose 
work  is  not  born  with  him  ;  there  is  always 
work,  and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those 
who  will  ;  and  blessed  are  the  horny  hands 
of  toil : — Lowell. 

To  be  always  intending  to  lead  a  new  life, 
but  never  to  find  time  to  set  about  it,  this  is 
as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  sleeping  from  one  day  and  night  to 
another,  till  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. — 
Tillotson. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS 

1        TRANSCENDENTALISM   IN   ART. 

fHE  connection  between  the  word  "  tran- 
scendental"  as  originally  employed  by 
Kant,  and  the  same  word  as  I  employ 
T  it  in  the  present  essay,  may  be  briefly 
indicated  before  we  consider  the  especial 
subject  of  the  essay  itself.  Kant  used  the 
word  to  designate  the  class  of  ideas  existing 
in  the  human  mind  independently  of  expe- 
rience. Emerson  calls  all  persons  who 
rely  on  their  own  intuitions  rather  than  on 
the  experience  of  others,  Trancendentalists. 
Transcendentalism,  in  our  sense,  may  be 
defined  as  the  longing  to  realize  artistic 
ideals  hitherto  existing  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  Whether  such  an  ideal  is  purely 
technical,  as,  for  example,  possible  proces- 
ses not  hitherto  employed;  or  artistic,  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  compositions  of  an 
order  for  which  there  is  no  precedent;  or 
scientific,  as  natural  effects  yet  unrecorded — • 
the  transcendental  tendency  is  to  realize  the 
dream  and  aspiration  of  the  artist's  own 
mind,  rather  than  simply  to  reproduce  the 
results  of  other  people's  experience. 

The  transcendental  state  of  mind  is  there- 
fore directly  opposed  to  the  whole  feeling  of 
the  ordinary  practical  intellect.  The  tran- 
scendentalist  takes  no  interest  in  the  merely 
doing  over  again  what  others  have  done 
before  him,  but  kindles  into  enthusiasm 
with  the  exciting  hope  of  realizing  his  own 
ideal.  The  practical  man  has  no  faith  in 
intuitions;  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  anything  not  yet  actually  done,  and  re- 
stricts all  his  action  to  the  safe  and  mechan- 
ical reproduction  of  such  ideas  of  other  men 
as  he  has  already  seen  embodied  in  material 
forms.  The  two  classes  of  men — idealists 
and  materialists — are  equally  necessary  to 
mankind,  though  necessary  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions;  and  neither  of  these  two 
classes  has  any  right  to  dispise  the  other. 

The  transcendentalists  think  much,  but 
usually  produce  little ;  the  materialists  pro- 
duce much,  but  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
f/i/ni  at  all.  The  transcendentalists,  how- 
ever, are  accustomed  to  maintain  that  by 
mere  thinking  they  can  increase  their  prac- 
tical skill. 

Thus  it  is  said  that  Ole  Bull,  the  celebra- 
ted Norwegian  violinist,  arrived  at  his  most 
wonderful  effects  less  by  manual  practice 
than  meditation.  He  practiced  less,  and 
thought  more,  than  other  violinists.  This 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  reflections  after 
hearing  Paganini.  Ole  Bull  actually  sold 
his  last  shirt  to  hear  that  mighty  master, 
and,  having  heard  him,  instead  of  saying 
like  the  crowd  that  nothing  new  was  possi- 
ble after  that,  began  to  seek  after  hitherto 
unknown  effects  that  even  Paganini  had  not 
discovered.  Both  these  facts  indicate 
clearly  that  Ole  Bull  was  a  musical  tran- 


scendentalist,  and  his  long  retirement  con- 
firms it.  .  A  true  transcendentalist  dislikes 
publicity,  and  loves  to  cultivate  himself  in 
solitude.  No  man  has  ever  reached  com- 
manding eminence  without  some  touch  of 
transcendentalism.  Even  in  great  con- 
querors this  spirit  lurks  and  works.  Their 
discontent  with  the  extent  of  their  territorial 
dominion,  and  eager  desire  to  enlarge  it, 
correspond  to  a  similar  feeling  in  the  phi- 
losopher with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
present  intelligence.  Conquerors  are  the 
visible  types  and  examples  of  the  intellect- 
ual conquerors,  and  Napoleon  is  never  so 
grand  and  commanding  a  figure  as  on  the 
Alpine  snow.  Every  transcendentalist 
thrills  with  pleasure  when  he  hears  of  that 
passage  of  the  Alps;  for  he  also  would  cross 
the  mighty  barriers  that  bar  him  from  the 
golden  fields. 

The  English  mind  does  not  welcome  the 
transcendental  philosophy,  because  it  pre- 
fers that  sort  of  intellectual  repose  which 
permits  the  most  energetic  and  continuous 
labor.  Politically,  the  French  are  tran- 
scendentalists, and  the  English  not.  The 
most  Dractical  minds  have  no  love  for  this 
philosophy,  because  they  instinctively  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  product- 
iveness. It  is  impossible  to  produce  so 
long  as  we  only  dream  about  what  we  ought 
to  produce.  This  philosophy  can  not  be- 
come habitual  either  in  nations  or  individ- 
uals without  destroying  productive  energy. 
Its  most  salutary  action  is  intermittent,  by 
epochs.  Transcendental  epochs  are  neces- 
sary to  progress,  but  they  ought  to  leave  us 
long  intervals  for  hard,  undoubting  labor. 
Else  all  this  fine  philosophy  would  end  in 
wis/iint;.  without  the  possibility  of  realiza- 
tion. 

1  have  observed  that  in  particular  in- 
stances the  abuse  of  this  tendency  of  the 
intellect  has  resulted  in  a  permanent  state 
of  intellectual  lassitude  and  debility.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  abuse  of  the  ideal,  or  imagina- 
tive faculty,  and  will  naturally  producethe 
same  disastrous  eti'ects  upon  the  mind  that 
sensual  excesses  do  upon  the  body.  Habit- 
ual transcendentalists  in  thought  are  any- 
thing but  transcendental  in  action.  They 
surpass  nobody ;  and  by  waiting  all  their 
lives  long  before  deciding  what  to  do,  are 
easily  distanced  by  persons  of  less  imagina- 
tive power,  but  greater  practical  force.  So 
this  philosophy  is  at  the  same  time  useless 
to  a  man's  ambition,  and  dangerous  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  arts,  I  intend  here  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  transcendental- 
ism, and  to  indicate  its  peculiar  dangers. 

In  all  labors  there  are  three  stiges — the 
mechanical,  or  imitative;  the  transcenden- 
tal or  reflective ;  and  the  intelligently  prac- 
tical. I  do  not  say  that  every  laborer 
passes  through  all  these  stages.  The  vast 
majority  stop  at  the  first;  a  few  reach  the 


second;  still  fewer  attain  to  the  third.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  enter  upon  the  second 
phase,  that  of  reflection,  a  new  order  of  fac- 
ulties is  needed.  Every  human  being 
possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  or  the  tendency  to  do 
what  he  has  seen  other  people  do.  But  the 
sceptical  or  examining  faculty,  that  which 
looks,  is  rarer,  and  it  is  this  power  which 
leads  men  into  the  second  or  reflective 
phase.  And,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  enter 
this  transcendental  region,  it  is  yet  more 
difficult  to  pass  through  it,  out  on  the  other 
side,  into  the  third  phase,  the  intelligently 
practical. 

The  men  who  remain  always  in  the  imi- 
tative stage  are  useful  to  society  as  copyists 
and  reproducers  of  other  men's  thoughts. 
The  men  who  get  on  as  far  as  the  second 
or  reflective  stage,  and  stop  short  there,  are 
of  no  good  to  anybody  that  1  see,  except  as 
a  warning,  and  for  there  continual  protest 
against  low  standards  of  criticism,  and  their 
dissatisfaction  with  all  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate performances.*  But  persons  who 
have  reached  the  third  phase,  and  are 
not  only  reflective  but  practical,  usually 
achieve  worthy  results.  They  attain  to  the 
highest  mark  their  several  natures  are  capa- 
ble of  reaching.  They  are  the  best  and 
swiftest  workers.  Henceforth  they  lose  no 
time.  Knowing  the  limits  of  art,  they  do 
not  expect  impossibilities.  No  unforeseen 
difficulty  arrests  them.  Having  learned 
from  the  transcendental  philosophy  the  in- 
adequacy of  all  means,  and  yet  the  exact 
degrees  of  utility  and  availableness  of  every 
material  aid,  and  having  lost  the  childish 
expectation  of  too  great  and  too  immediate 
results;  having  learned  the  limits  of  their 
own  powers,  and  ascertained  by  reflection 
what  objects  they  ought  to  strive  for,  these 
transcendentalists,  -when  they  do  become 
practical,  are  the  most  resolutely  practical 
of  men. — Ha.vi.merton. 

WHAT    IS  CLA.SSICAL. 

A  classic  is  properly  a  production  which 
maintains  itself  by  virtue  of  that  happy  co- 
alescence of  matter  and  style,  that  innate 
and  exquisite  sympathy  between  the  thought 
that  gives  life  and  the  form  which  consents 
to  every  mood  of  grace  and  dignity,  which 
can  be  simple  without  being  vulgar,  ele- 
vated without  being  distant,  and  which  is 
something  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  al- 
ways new  and  incapable  of  growing  old. — 
Lowell. 

ffhey  arc  often  useful  as  critics,  though  the  busi- 
ness of  a  critic  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory,  and  the 
least  understood  or  appreciated,  that  a  c!cv«r  man 
can  choose  or  pursue.  The  transcendental  critic 
maintains  the  banner  of  the  Ideal,  and  delivers  us,  or 
does  what  he  can  to  deliver  us,  from  the  slavery  to 
small  facts  to  which  most  of  us  are  so  prone. 
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MUSICAL  EXPRESSION,  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
I  THE  MATERIAL  OF  MUSIC. 

*lf*usic  has  had  to  select  and  shape  ar- 
•IjliA  tistically  for  itself,  the  material  from 
yL^H  which  its  works  are  created.  The 
-t'  different  species  of  plastic  art  find 
their  material  for  the  most  part  prefigured 
in  Nature,  which  they  strive  to  imitate  ;  the 
fundamental  traits  of  colors  and  forms  are 
there  given.  Poetry  finds  its  material  com- 
pletely prefigured  in  the  words  of  language. 
Architecture,  it  is  true,  must  also  create  its 
forms  for  itself;  but  they  are  in  part  forced 
upon  it  by  considerations  of  a  technical, 
instead  of  a  purely  artistic  nature.  Music 
alone  finds  before  it,  in. the  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice  and  the  artificial  instruments  of 
music,  an  infinitely  rich,  wholly  unformed, 
and  wholly  free  material,  which  is  to  be 
shaped  in  accordance  with  purely  artistic 
principles,  without  the  imposition  of  any 
restrictions  based  upon  considerations  of 
utility  as  in  architecture,  upon  the  imitation 
of  nature  as  in  plastic  art,  or  upon  a  pre- 
existing symbolic  signification  of  the  sounds 
such  as  poetry  encounters  in  an  already 
complete  state.  In  music  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  freedom  prevails  in  the  use  of 
the  material,  than  in  any  of  the  other  arts. 
But,  to  be  sure,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make 
a  right  use  of  it  in  absolute  freedom,  than 
where  e.xternal  necessities  limit  the  breadth 
of  the  path  which  the  artist  treads.  Hence 
the  perfecting  of  the  tone  material  for  music 
has  taken  place  much  more  slowly  than  the 
development  of  the  remaining  arts. 

All  melody  is  motion  within  changing 
elevations  of  tones.  The  incorporeal  ma- 
terial of  tones  is  much  more  adapted  to  re- 
spond, in  every  species  of  motion,  and  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  ductility,  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  musician,  than  is  any  cor- 
poreal material  whatever,  no  matter  how 
light  it  may  be;  graceful  rapidity,  heavy 
slowness,  quiet  progression,  wild  springing, 
— all  of  these  different  characters  of  motion 
and  a  countless  multitude  of  others,  permit 
of  being  represented  in  the  most  manifold 
shadings  and  combinations  through  a  se- 
ries of  tones ;  and  inasmuch  as  music  e.x- 
presses  these  species  of  motion,  it  also  gives 
expression  to  those  conditions  of  our  tem- 
perament which  are  capable  of  calling  forth 
motions  of  such  a  character,  be  it  human 
corporeal  or  vocal  motions,  or  more  inward 
still,  the  motions  of  ideas  in  consciousness, 
that  are  concerned.  All  morions  are  to  us 
an  expression  of  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  produced,  and  we  are  able  to  estimate 
instinctively  the  impelling  force  when  we 
observe  the  motion  produced  by  it.  This  is 
just  as  true,  and  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree, 
of  the  motions  produced  through  manifest- 
ations of  force  by  the  human  will  and  by 


human  impulses,  as  of  the  mechanical  mo- 
tions of  external  Nature.  In  this  way,  ac- 
cordingly, the  melodious  motion  of  tones  is 
capable  of  becoming  the  expression  of  the 
most  varied  human  states  of  mind  and  tem- 
perament. Not,  indeed,  the  expression  of 
feeling  proper,  in  respect  to  this  point,  we 
must  admit  Hanslick  and  other  aestheti- 
cians  to  be  in  the  right,  for  music  lacks  the 
means  of  distinctly  designating  the  subject 
of  feeling,  without  the  aid  of  poetry — but 
instead,  the  expression  of  moods  produced 
through  feeling.  We  speak  of  a  mind  at- 
tuned in  a  certam  way.  The  word  attuned, 
as  designating  mood,  is  manifestly  derived 
from  music  and  thence  applied  to  psychic 
states ;  by  it  precisely  those  peculiar  psychic 
states  are  sought  to  be  designated  which  are 
capable  of  representation  through  music, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  may  ap- 
propriately so  define  it,  that  by  frame  of 
mind  or  mood  shall  be  understood  the  gen- 
eral character  which  at  a  given  time  marks 
the  course  of  our  ideas,  and  which  may  cor- 
respondingly be  recognized  in  corporeal  or 
vocal  motions  of  a  similar  character.  Our 
thoughts  can  move  with  rapidity  or  slowly, 
they  can  restlessly  wander  hither  and  thith- 
er in  anxious  excitement  with  no  end  in 
view,  or  with  energy  and  zeal  fix  upon  a  de- 
terminate object;  they  can  stray  contented- 
ly and  without  exertion  in  agreeable  fan- 
cies, or  spell  bound  by  a  melancholy  re- 
flection, moves  on  slowly  and  feebly.  All 
this  can  be  imitated  and  expressed  through 
the  melodious  motion  of  tones,  and  a  more 
perfect  and  penetrating  image  of  the  mood 
of  another  soul  can  thus  be  given  to  the 
listener  who  attentively  follows  this  motion, 
than  is  possible  by  any  other  means,  except 
perhaps,  a  very  perfect  dramatic  imitation 
of  the  modes  of  speech  and  action  of  the 
individual  who  is  represented. 

Not  only  music,  but  other  kinds  of  mo- 
tion are  capable  of  bringing  forth  similar 
effects.  Moving  water  especially,  be  it  in 
waterfalls  or  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  affords 
the  example  of  an  impression  in  a  measure 
similar  to  a  musical  one;  How  often  and 
how  long  one  can  sit  on  the  shore  and 
watch  the  rolling  waves  I  Tiieir  rhythmic 
motion,  displaying  continuous  change  in 
details,  produces  a  peculiar  feeling  of  agree- 
able repose  without  monotony,  and  the  im- 
pression of  a  powerful  but  orderly  life, 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts.  When  the  sea  is 
quiet  and  smooth,  one  can  enjoy  its  colors 
for  a  while,  but  it  affords  no  entertainm.ent 
as  lasting  as  when  it  rolls.  Little  waves, 
on  the  other  hand,  over  smaller  surfaces  of 
water,  follow  each  other  too  hastily  and  are 
more  disquieting  than  entertaining. 

But  the  motion  of  tone  is  superior  to  all 
motion  of  corporeal  masses  in  the  delicacy 
and  ease  with  which  it  can  take  up  and  im- 
itate the  most  manifold  kinds  of  expression; 


hence  to  it  chiefly  falls  the  depiction  of  those 
moods  to  which  the  other  arts  can  but  me- 
diately attain  through  the  exhibition  of  the 
occasions  which  have  given  rise  to,  or  else 
the  words,  the  actions  or  the  corporeal  phe- 
nomena which  follow  from  them.  The 
union  of  music  with  words  is  of  the  greatest 
significance,  because  words  are  able  to  des- 
ignate the  cause  of  the  mood,  the  object  to 
which  it  relates,  and  can  specify  the  feeling 
which  lies  at  its  basis,  while  the  music  ex- 
presses the  kind  of  emotion  of  temperament 
which  is  connected  with  the  feeling.  When 
different  hearers  seek  to  depict  the  impres- 
sion left  by  instrumental  music,  they  often 
do  this  by  specifying  wholly  different  situa- 
tions or  feelings  as  those  which  the  music 
portrays.  The  uninformed  laugh  at  such 
.enthusiasts,  and  yet  they  may  allbemoreor 
less  in  the  right,  because  music  depicts,  not 
feelings  and  situations,  but  only  moods, 
which  the  hearer,  however,  knows  not  how- 
to  designate  otherwise  than  by  portraying 
external  circumstances,  in  which  he  is  ac- 
customed to  experience  such  moods.  But 
in  different  circumstances,  and  in  different 
individuals,  different  feelings  are  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  the  same  moods,  as  well  as 
the  same  feelings  to  difterent  moods.  Love 
is  a  feeling.  As  such  it  cannot  be  directly 
represented  by  music.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  the  moods  of  a  lover  can  experience 
the  most  extreme  degrees  ef  change.  Now 
music  can  express,  say  those  dreamy  yearn- 
ings for  transcendental  raptures  which  may 
be  awakened  by  love.  But  the  same  mood 
exactly,  can  also  arise  from  religious  en- 
thusiasm. When,  therefore,  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic expresses  this  mood,  there  is  no  contra- 
diction involved  in  the  fact  that  while  one 
hearer  finds  in  it  the  yearnings  of  love, 
another  may  perceive  instead,  the  yearn- 
ings of  pious  inspiration.  In  this  sense, 
Vischer's  apparently  somewhat  paradoxical 
expression  is  not  incorrect,  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  emotions  of  temperament  may 
perhaps  be  studied  to  best  advantage  in 
their  musical  expression.  We  possess,  in- 
deed, no  other  means  of  expressing  them  so 
exactly  and  delicately  as  through  their  mu- 
sical representation. — Hel.mholtz. 

THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  ART. 
The  capability  of  discerning  the  psychic 
relations  of  music  is  extraordinarily  restrict- 
ed in  its  diffusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
experience  that  entire  audiences  assembled 
in  the  opera  house,  whom  a  false  tone  would 
at  once  set  in  an  uproar,  will  listen  not  only 
without  displeasure,  but  even  with  delight 
to  compositions,  of  which  the  expression  is 
false  throughout.— Berlioz. 
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■■  Waking  of  the  Lion  •'  in  Italy. 
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th  decided  success, 
ice    in  the  Royal  opera  at 
phal  concert  tour  through 
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undertake   the 


His   oratorio. 


plates   making  a  protracted    soj 
Christus,  was  given  in  Munich,  April  uth. 

— Bilse  gave  his  last  concert  in  Berlin,  April  30th, 
and  then  left  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  will  remain, 
with  his  orchestra  ofsi.\ty  five  players,  for  five  months. 

—The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  named  the  director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Moscow,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
the  pianist,  honorary  member  of  all  the  musical  asso- 
ciations of  Russia. 

—Joachim,  the  famous  violinist,  was  recently  bitten 
by  a  dog,  and  suffered  so  horribly  that  his  friends  were 
greatly  alarmed  about  him.  Liverpool  papers,  how- 
ever, say  he  has  recovered  from  his  fright.  But  he 
has  got  through  petting  dogs. 

—  On  the  promenade  grounds  in  Leipzig  an  obelisk 
of  polished  grey  granite  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Robert  Schumann.  An  excellent  medalian  portrait 
of  the  composer,  executed  in  bronze,  adorns  the  front 
ofth     monument. 


—  Minnie  Hauck 
di's    Aida,    at  the  first  repre: 
brilliant  success,  being  called 
first  aria,  and  thirty  times  in 
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—  In    London,  th. 
Royal  Italian  opera 


nager  of  the 


ought 


its  and  the  m: 
been  indulging  in  an  Italian 
Thus  Strakosch  is  calle. 
Strakoschi,  Wilt  is  known  as  Vilda,  Grundelberger  a 
Vianesi,  etc.  A  harmless  amusement  to  which  no  on. 
has  any  objection. 

—  Rubinstein's  opera.  The  Maccabi 
out  in  Berlin,  April  i8th,  with  great 
poser  and  chief  characters  being  repeatedly  frequently 
rerallcil.  At  the  close  of  the  representation,  the  Em- 
peror William  congratulated  the  composer  in  person, 
conferring  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Crown',  Class  IH. 

—  T/it  /ii,/fpeiiJi-i:l  Brtfe  gives  the  following  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  Princess  Carlotte,  now  under 
treatment  for  insanity  in  Belgium  :  "  She  often  takes 
to  music,  and   sometimes   she  designs   and  executes  a 
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and  soothe  her,  while  painting  absorbs  and  captivates. 
With  her  disposition,  with  a  disinclination  for  all  hu- 
man society,  it  is  difficult  to  pay  her  a  visit  without 
causing  her  pain.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  only  visits 
Tervueren  every  fortnight,  and  even  then  she  does 
not  see  the  Princess  :  that  depends  upon  the  temper 
of  the  patient.  Several  times  every  day,  however, 
news  is  sent  from  the  chateau  of  the  Princess  at  Ter- 
vueren to  the  Chateau  de  Lacken  or  to  the  royal 
palace  at  Brussels.  Every  month  Dr.  Gheel  visits  the 
august  patient,  the  Queen  habitually  accompanying 
him  in  these  visits.  Phe  visits  seem  really  sad,  and 
are  always  to  this  effect :  The  doctor  asks  the  patient 
as  to  her  health,  when  she  always  replies,  "Oh,  I'm 
very  well,"  then  turns  her  back  upon  him  and  walks 
away." 


—Mr.  S.  P.  Watren'seiccllenl  organ  concerts  at  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New  York,  are  to  con- 
tinue through  June. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Cornell  is  soon  to  publish  a  manual  of 
harmony,  especially  prepared  for  use  in  the  Grand 
Conservatory,  New  York. 

—It  is  announced  authoritatively  that  M.  Strakosch 
has  engaged  the  renowned  Mile.  Tietjens  for  the  next 
operatic  season  in  this  country. 
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hift  of  a  convention  is  perhaps  bet- 
cal  stagnation,  while  the  leaders  of 
ot    unfrequently  do  unmistakeabl 


service   in  the  form  of  pioneer  work,  when  moved  by 
the  right  feeling  and  enthusiastic  in  their  labors. 

— Gilmore,  of  Boston  Jubilee  fame,  has  found  a  new 
sphere  for  the  manifestation  of  his  peculiar  order  of 
musical  capacity,  in  the  directioi 
mer's  Night  concerts  in  Barnun 
drome  building     Here  is  to  be  se 


ellou 


cries  of  Sum- 
York  Hippo- 
nderful  rocky 
le  of  gigantic 
ised;  and  the 


proportions,  in  which  "  real  water"  is 
huge  building  is  a  confused  mass  of  ev 
bery  and  clustered,  rainbow-hued  lights,  with  refresh- 
ments of  all  kinds,  solid  and  liquid,  and  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  which  all  these  attractions  may  still  leave 
unfilled,  tlie  blatant  blaze  of  a  tip-top  brass  and  reed 
band  numbering  a  hundred  performers,  under  the 
baton  of  the  redoubtable  Gilmore  himself.  Sens.a- 
tional  to  the  utmost  in  its  very  inception,  the  idea  on 
which  the  enterprise  is  based,  has  been  carried  into 
executfon  at  a  lavish  expense,  by  two  energetic  theat- 
rical managers,  who  evidently  know  what  takes  with 
the  public,  and  intend  to  provide  a  species  of  moral 
amusement  not  inferior  to  either  the  Congress  of  Na- 
tions or  the  Fete  at  Pekin  by  which  Barnum  immor- 
talized the  locality.  So  much  for  the  subject  when 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  proper.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  will  doubt- 
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— Mr.  E.  L.  Burlingame  iT^  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  musical  public,  which  of  late  manifested 
such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  creations  of 
Wagner's  genius,  in  the  translation  and  publication 
under  the  title  of  "  Richard  Wagner  :  his  art  life  and 
theories,"  of  a  number  of  selections  from  the  volum- 
inous writings  of  the  eminent  artist.  In  none  of  the 
present  selections  is  Wagner's  ultimate  musical  creed 
set  forth  with  such  philosophic  care  as  in  his  "  Bee- 
thoven ;"  but  we  are  not  all  of  us  metaphysicians,  and 
those  of  Wagner's  admirers  who  may  have  found 
"  Beethoven  "  somewhat  too  abstract  and  mystical  in 
part,  will  enjoy  the  present  volume  of  selections  all 
the  more,  since  in  it  the  composer  appears  in  a  more 
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— "  I  hate  anything  that  occupies 
it  is  worth,"  says  William  Hazlitt:  "I  hate  to  see  a 
load  of  bandboxes  go  along  the  street,  and  I  hate  to 
see  a  parcel  of  big  words  without  anything  in  them." 
He  might  have  added  big  chords,  too. 

-Jack  Bowbell  (beginning  his  song)  " 'Appy  land, 
■appy  land  "—Tom  Belgrave— "  One  moment— excuse 
me,  my  dear  fellow— but  don't  you  think  the  song 
would  go  better  if  you  would  sound  your  h's  just  a 
little?"  Jack  Bowbell  —  "  Eh  ?  Sound  my  h's? 
(Chuckles.)  Shows  how  much  you  know  about  mu- 
sic !  No  such  note— only  goes  up  to  G!  (Continues.) 
'Appy  land,  'appy  land." — Punch. 

—In  a  recent  lecture  on  "Congregational  Psalmo- 
dy," the  Rev.  Dr.  Allan  noticed  the  incongruities  that 
have  occurred  through  awkward  divisions  in  repeti- 
tion lines.  For  instance,  "  Love  thee  better  than  be- 
fore "  was  divided  "  Love  thee  bet-;"  "  My  poor  pollu- 
ted heart  "became  my  poor  pol-;"  "  We'll  catch  the 
fleeting  hour"  was  sung  "  We'll  catch  the  flee-:" 
"And  take  thy  pilgrim  home"  became  "And  take  thy 
pil-;"  "And  in  the  pious  he  delights"  was  sung  "And 
in  the  pi-  and  in  the  pi-:"  and  "  Send  down  salvation 
from  on  high  "  became  "  Send  down  sal."  A  soprano 
in  one  case  sang  "  Oh  for  a  man,"  and  the  chorus  re- 
sponded "Oh  for  a  mansion  in  the  skies."  In  one 
case  the  soprano  modestly  sang  "Teach  me  to  kiss," 
while  the  bass  rendered  it  quite  prosaic  by  singing 
"Teach  me  to  kiss  the  rod." 

—The  story  of  Theodore  Thomas  bringing  his  or- 
chestra to  a  sudden  stop,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its 
finest  parts,  to  administer  a  proper  rebuke  to  an  un- 
mannerly crowd  of  Washington  fashionables  and  le- 
gation attaches  has  already  been  told.  The  sequel  is 
not  without  interest.  The  sprigs  of  several  legations 
refused  to  be  comforted.  Theodore  Thomas  was  fer- 
vently anathematized  in  nearly  all  languages  known 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Labrador,  and  from  Norway  and 
Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  when  the  press 
took  it  up  the  shrugs,  the  excited  gestures,  and  the 
jargon  of  tongues,  wherever  the  diplomatic  coteries 
met,  were  something  for  seekers  after  quiet  and  lov- 
ers of  the  Thomas  music  to  avoid.  "  Eese  eet  oun  of 
t  has 
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from  the    obje 


ive  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  elucidation  of 
1  of  his  own  labors ;  and  the  two  volumes  to- 
afford  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  most  strik- 
stic  individuality  which  should  be  in  the  pos- 
of  every  intelligent   and   thoughtful  lover  of 


urned  up  like  the  horns  of  the  new    moon.     On  be 

rect,  he  continued;  "  Vy  is  hees  ear  not  pull  »"  No 
answer  being  vouchsafed  the  conversation  turned 
upon  Thomas  and  the  dreadful  slight  he  had  just  put 
upon  them  all,  before  the  eyes  of  the  American  na- 
tion. One  thing  is  certain,  Theodore  Thomas  will  not 
be  troubled  by  jabbering  in  bad  French,  or  any  other 
tongue,  at  future  concerts  at  Washington— 0«.<>- 
nati  Casetle. 

—"The  second  lecture  of  the  Library  Association 
course  was  delivered  by  a  female  lecturer  named  Ca- 
milla Urso— on  a  fiddle-supported  by  a  female  singer, 
two  male  clam-sellers  and  a  piano-masher.  The  fiddler 
Urso,  more  than  carved  the  fiddle.  She  dug  sweet 
morsels  of  music  out  of  it,  all  the  way  from  the  wish- 
bone to  the  part  that  goes  over  the  fence  last.  She 
made  it  talk  Norvegian,  and  squeezed  little  notes  out 
of  it  not  bigger  than  a  cambric  needle,  and  as  smooth 
as  a  book  agent.  The  female  singer  was  fair,  while 
the  male  grasshopper  suflTerers  sang  as  well  as  was 
necessary.  But  the  most  .agile  flea-catcher  that  has 
been  here  since  Anna  Dickinion's  time,  was  sixteen- 
fingered  Jack,  the  .sand-hill  crane,  that  had  the  dis- 
turbance with  the  piano.  We  never  knew  what  the 
row  was  about,  tiut  when  he  walked  up  to  the  piano 
smiling  and  shied  his  castor  in  the  ring,  anybody 
could  see  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  He  sparred 
a  little,  and  suddenly  landed  a  stunning  blow  right  on 
the  ivory,  which  staggered  the  piano,  and  caused  an 
exclamation  of  agony  ;  paused  a  moment  and  then  be- 
gan putting  on  blows  right  and  left  in  such  a  cruel 
the  spectators  came  near  breaking  i._. 
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To  Miss  LIZZIE  MACARTJ^EY. 
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1.  I've       Nvuit-ed     long      e  -    nough,  Kathleen,      The        win  -  ter's     flur-ly  past;  The 

2.  You      know  you    put     me  off,     Kathleen,       Un    -     til       the      ear   -    ly         spring;  ibe 

3.  The     thrush    is       building  in     the    thorn,       A    -    n.ong    the      whi.p'ring      leaves;  itie 
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on         the     green ;    The       swal  -  low's     come      at  last ; 

and        se    -   rene ;   The       bees       are        on         the  wing ; 

in         the      corn.    The        mar  -    tin     'neath      the  eaves ; 
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vine        is         leaf   -    y        round    my      door ;     The     bios  -  soms         on         the       May ;  The 

fish    -   er      spreads     liis        lit    -     tie        sail;     The      mow  -  er's         in         the       hay";  The 

lit     -   tie      birds      don't    build        in       vain  ;    Their   mates     don't     say      them      nay.  Be- 
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waves  come     danc  -  ing         to         the   shore, —  Why     don't     you      name       the        day?  The 

prim  -    rose      bios   -  soms       in         the     vale, —  Why     don't     you      name        the        day  ?  The 

ware !     I         may       not         ask         a    -  gain, —  AVhy     don't      you      name        the        day  ?  Be 
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1.  Still  the        an     -  gel  stars    are  shin-ing, 

2.  Still  the    wood  is    dim   and         lone  -  ly, 

3.  Still  the     bird  of  night  com  -    plain  -  eth  ; 

4.  Cease,  oh,    ech     -  oes,  mournful  oeh  -  oes ; 


Still  the      rip  -  pling  wa  -  ters 

Still  the    splash  -  ing  fountains 

Now,  in  -  deed,  her  song     is 

Once  I      loved  vour  voic  -  es 
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If  the  Chonis  is  omitted,  continue  at 
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1.  Onward,  brother,    no  -  bly  onward,  Swell  the  ranks  of  trutli  and  right.Let  vour  light  be  grand  and  glorious; 

2.  Gently   raise   a      fallen    brotlier,  Jesus' lost    and    weary     slieep;      And    rememb'ring   His  example, 

3.  To    direct     your    footsteps    ever.  Higher    up    the    mountain   side.  Nearer   to   tlie   liappv  mansions, 

4.  Or   to   hear   the    gentle^  blessing,  0£    a  trusting    little    child,   That  yotir  hands  have  gently  guided, 


For   the    cause   of  justice   fight,   Shrink   not   from   the   field   of  labor,  Farthest   from   the  path   of  fame; 
Lead  them  up  the  mountains  steep,  Just     across      the     mystic    river.      In   that   pure  and   sinless    land  ; 
Just    across    the    flowing    tide,   When  the   souls   are   there     united,      And  the  the  pain  of  life  has  fled, 
To   the     Saviour    un  -de  -  filed.  On  -  ward   brother,   nobly    onward,      Swell  the  ranks  of  truth  and  right. 


.^H^ 


Look  not    for  -  ward        to 
An  -  gel  bands  ap     -  ■  plaud 
Oh !     what  joy     to  see 

May  your  life  be  grand  and 


the      hour,     When     a      na  -  tion        speaks        your  name, 

your    labor.       And   will  lend     a  help     -    ing  hand, 

some  wand'rcr,  That   your  words  have    home  -  ward  led. 

glo    -    riouB,      And  your  crown   with    stars        be  bricht. 


THE  SAVIOUR'S  LITTLE  LAMB. 


123 


From  the  Standard,  (by  permission.) 


AVords  and  masic  by  Sam'l  Tracy. 


1.  I'm  the    Sa-viour's  lit  -  tie  lamb.  My  Shep-herd'svoicel  hear,    He  bids  me   nev  -  er    fear,    Ten  -  der- 

2.  Sa-viour  help    me    to     o-bcy;    A  young  and    ten  -  dcr  lamb,  O,   lake   me     as      I       am:     May     I 

3.  AVhen  my  days  on  earth  are  o'er.     In    Je  -  sus'   fold  I'll     be      From  sin  and  sor  -  row  free ;      O       how 


ly  He  lifts  His  hand,  Point-ing  to  the  heavcn-ly  land, 
never  from  Thee  stray;  Seek  Tliy  guidance  cv-cry  day. 
sweet  on  Canaan's  shore,  Praising  God  for-ev  -  er  more. 


1.  See!    Isracls'gcn-tle Shepherd  stands  AVith 

2.  Pcr-mitthcm  to  approach,  He  cries.  Nor 

3.  Ye    gentle  Hock  I  with  pleasure  hear, — Ye 


all      en  -  gag  -  ing  charms ;  Hark!  how   He  calls  the   ten  -  dcr  lambs.  And  folds  them  in    His  arms. 

scorn  their  hum  -  blc  name.      For    'twas    to  bless  such  souls  as  these.     The  Lord     of     an  -  gels  came. 

chil  -  dren  seek    Hi«   face ;     And     fly    with  transports    to    re  -  ceivc    The  bless  -  ings  of    His  grace. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY, 

The  oldest  aud  most  reliable  iu  California,  formerly 
located  on  Moutgomery  street,  at  No.  417, 


■  Kearny  street,  No.  115  "White  House"  Block, 


WITH  ANY  OTHEB. 

With  increased  facilities  and  expenses  reduced,  first, 
class  Pictures  are  now  offered  at  about  one-half  former 
prices,  and  much  less  than  the  price  now  charged  on 
Montgomery  street,  viz. : 

Rembrandt  Cards,  AlbuniSize,  $2  perdozen. 

*  *  * '      Cabinet     '  *     »5     *  *        *  * 


An<l  all  othn 


■  equally  low  in  prnporiii 


N.  B.— Old  Daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes,  or  other 
Pictures  enlarged  to  life  size,  or  any  size,  and  re- 
touched in  India  Ink,  or  colored  in  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  art.  july  75  tf 


REMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE. 


A,  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


For  Finest  Cabinets 


$4  PER  DOZEN! 

July  75  tt 


The  HEMINGTON  SEWING  MACHINE  has  sprung 
rapidly  into  favor  as  possessing  the  best  combination 
of  good  qualities,  viz.  : 

Light  Rimiiiuff,  Stnooth,   Xolseless, 
Mapid,  Durable, 
With    Perfect    Lock    Stitch. 
U  a  Shuttle  lUacliine  with  Automatic  Drop 
Feed,   Design    Benutifnt  and  Con- 
struction tile  very  Best. 

SHOWERS,  JEWELL   &   CO., 

aENERAL  AGENTS, 
31  Third  street,  San  FuancisOo. 

July  75  Im 


CUBERY  &  COMPANY. 

Steam  Book,  Job 

AND 

ORP^AMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

414  Market  Street,  Below  Sansome, 

SA.N    FRANCISCO. 

Every  description  of  Printing  gratefully  received  and 
promptly  executed. 


The  latest  and  most  fashionable  styles  of  paper  and 
envelopes  received  as  soon  as  inlroilucert  in  the  Eastern 
cities. 


The  New  Repp  and  Double 
Repp  Papers  and  Envelopes 
a  Specialty. 

Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  Calling 
Cartis,  Monograms,  Initial  Letters  and 
Stamping,  Cresls,  Mottoes,  etc.,  designed 
anil  engraved  in  the  most  superior  manner. 

Samples  of  Stationery  and  Engraving  furnished  on 
application  without  charge. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 
721  Market  Street. 

July  75  Cm 


DISTIN'S 


82  Ea^t  14th  Street,  N.  T. 


Pull  I)eiicriptivc  Cataloguea  rnEB  by  nudL 
June  74  eom 


The  I..4RGEST   and   PIXEST  Assortment  of 
Wines,   Liquors,   Champagnes,   etc;,  at 

BO  WEN    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  Gm 

MADAME  INEZ  FABBRI-MULMR 

DESIREa   TO    AKNOCr>XE 

That  she  will  receive  pupils  iu 

PIAITO  AITD  YOCAL  MUSIC. 

Please  address  her  in  care  of  Sherman  & 
Hydf,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  it 
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Skriiiafl  &  Hyde's  Mnsical  Eeview. 


JULY,  1875. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 

X»K. 

JiCol. 

«Col. 

XCol. 

ICoI. 

*  7  nn     «in  nn 

Three  mouths 

Six  mouths.. 

12  on  ,     16  00       22  00 

42  60 

One  Year 

42  50 

65  00 

80  00 

150  00 

Single  copies.. 
One  copy,  per  ; 


.$1  50 


BS^  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
1  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash  com- 
will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  P.icific  Coast.       Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MPSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  FasNclsco,  Cal. 


CIF^CULATION,    5,000. 


ENGLISH  OPERA. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  our 
readers  will  observe  an  article  by  Mr.  F. 
Henry  Drown,  in  which  the  author  sliarp- 
ly  criticises  the  English  Opera  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Drown  is  certainly  correct  in  his 
statement,  that  American  operatic  com- 
posers of  superior  talent  are  neglected 
by  the  managers  of  opera  houses  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  and  that  tlie  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  these  composers  are  never 
jilaced  upon  the  stage,  unless  they  are 
.able  and  willing  to  make  a  large  outlay 
to  secure  the  managers  against  loss.  It 
is  also  a  fact,  that  the  people  have  failed 
to  give  these  American  ojicras,  when  jire- 
sented,  the  cordial  welcome  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled  ;  and  we  hope,  in  the 
years  to  come,  we  may  chronicle  a  more 
appreciative  and  national  feeling  toward 
American  comjiositions,  on  the  ]iart  of 
the  musical  public. 

But  we  cannot  agree  wdth  Mr.  Drown 
that  the  lovers  ef  opera  are  satisfied  with 
a  worn  out  rejiertoire,  or  with  trash  of 
foreign  origin.  Jlany  Italian,  as  well  as 
French  and  German  operas,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  new  world,  and  those 
which  liave  aw.akened  enthusiastic  re- 
sjjonses  from  the  poinilar  heart,  have 
gained  their  marvelous  inHuence  through 
intrinsic  merit ;  and,  like  some  of  our 
American  ballads,  they  will  never  grow 
old.  A  strong  jiroof  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
a  growing  demand  for  musical  expression 


in  our  mother  tongue,  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing favor  with  which  the  public  has 
greeted  the  English  version  of  these 
operas.  This  version  is  a  step  in  our 
onward  jjrogress  which  must  necessarily 
precede  the  acceptance  of  American  com- 
positions, and  ])repare  the  way  for  that 
grand  success  with  which  the  future  is 
destined  to  reward  the  genius  of  our 
country. 

History  teaches  us  that  in  music,  art 
and  science,  as  well  as  in  government, 
all  healthful  transitions  are  the  results  of 
gradual  growth  ;  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
rapid  change  in  the  tastes  and  sentiments 
of  either  the  prima  doniie,  the  press  or 
the  people.  Walso)i's  Art  Journal  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  operatic  art, 
in  awakening  popular  feeling  in  behalf  of 
American  composers;  but,  unlike  Mr. 
Drown,  we  regard  its  mission  as  one  of 
development  and  not  of  warfare. 

While  American  in  life  and  instinct, 
we  as  a  nation  can  aftbrd  to  be  cosmopol- 
itan in  our  love  of  all  that  is  ennobling  in 
music  and  art,  and  to  accept  the  inspira- 
tion of  soul-stirring  melodies  and  en- 
chanting scenes,  whether  the  genius 
which  produced  them  reveled  in  the 
splendors  of  an  Italian  sky,  or  the  clearer 
outlines  of  an  American  landscape.  To 
be  truly  American  ^^■e  should  welcome  all 
elements  of  European  culture  that  lead 
to  advancement,  and  should  incorporate 
with  those  elements  into  our  art  life,  the 
expansive  powers  which  our  more  liberal 
institutions  and  customs  unfold  in  the  as-  | 
piring  soul. 

The  strictures  contained  in  WaUoits 
Art  Journal  upon  the  Kellogg  Opera 
Troujie,  seem  to  us  unjust;  however, 
that  company  is  now  disorganized,  and 
the  best  of  its  artists,  in  association  with 
the  most  noted  lyric  stars  of  the  Rich- 
ings'  Opera  Troupe  and  many  others, 
have  formed  a  combination  of  unequalled 
magnitude,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  D.  Hess,  with  a  thoroughly  trained 
chorus  and  an  excellent  orchestra. 

This  splendid  company  is  now  favoring 
our  citizens  with  its  jirescnce,  and  gave 
its  first  performance  at  Jlaguire's  New 
Theatre  on  the  5tli  inst.  with  magnificent 
success,  in  Ambrose  Thomas'  charming 
o]iera,  Mignon  ;  and  all  lovers  of  operatic 
gems  will  look  with  intense  interest  to 
their  future  representations,  and  expect 
them  to  do  full  justice  to  the  superb  com- 
])ositions  they  are  yet  to  present. 


ALICE   HOSMER. 

It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we 
chronicle  the  success  of  any  new  vocal 
debutante,  and  the  instance  of  Miss  Alice 
Hosmer  seems  one  of  es]jeciiil  congratula- 
tion. This  young  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Castalio  Hosmer,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  under 
the  instruction  of  Professor  Colliere,  of 
that  city,  developed  remarkable  talent  as 
a  soprano,  her  voice  being  distinguished 
for  richness,  volume,  sympathetic  expres- 
sion and  sustaining  power.  As  the  lead- 
ing soprano  in  St.  Dominic's  Church  in 
that  city,  she  has  won  laurels,  but  her 
forte  is  in  operatic  interpretation,  in 
which  her  success  has  been  so  marked  as 
to  call  out  enthusiastic  praise  from  the 
musical  critics,  the  local  press,  and  the 
correspondents  of  Eastern  journals.  We 
extract,  from  a  late  Washington  paper, 
the  following  paragraph  concerning  her 
recfint  appearance  at  the  National  Thea- 
tre : 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
jiredict  the  wonderful  triunijjh  that  awaits 
Miss  Alice  Hosmer  in  operatic  life.  Her 
ap])earance  was  the  signal  for  loud  and 
continuous  applause,  and  after  she  had 
sung  the  Cavatina  from  Crispino,  the 
audience  fairly  shook  the  building  with 
jilaudits,  and  compelled  her  to  reai)pear. 
After  a  shower  of  bouquets,  her  rich,  full 
voice  was  again  heard  in  a  beautiful  air, 
and  upon  being  called  out  for  the  third 
time,  she  sang  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer "  in  a  most  charming  manner.  This 
young  lady  naturally  belongs  to  the 
stage,  and  in  her  voice  and  culture,  she 
not  onl}'  surpasses  in  excellence  any  ama- 
teur vocalist  in  this  city,  but  many  who 
claim  the  proud  title  of  prima  donna. 

From  our  personal  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Ilosmcr,  we  are  fully  prejiared  to 
endorse  the  high  anticipations  of  her  nu- 
merous friends  and  of  the  Eastern  ]iress. 
and  to  jiredict  for  her  a  magnificent 
future  upon  the  operatic  stage.  AVe 
learn  that  upon  the  completion  of  her 
studies  in  this  country.  Miss  Hosmer  will 
receive  instruction  from  the  ablest  mas- 
ters of  lyric  art  in  Eurojic,  prior  to  her 
appearance  as  a  prima  donna  in  II10 
musical  world. 


PACIFIC  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  AND  BRASS  BAND. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  in  this  city  an 
organization  such  as  the  above  title  indi- 
cates, under  the  instruction  of  Professor 
Charles  J.  J.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  ^^■ell 
known  musical  abilitv.     It  is  desired  to 
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include  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  30,  who  are 
able  to  receive  instruction  regularly  twice 
jier  week.  The  charge  for  the  first  year 
will  be  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar 
per  month  to  each  pupil.  During  the 
second  year,  the  earnings  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  divided  among  its 
members  by  way  of  encouragement.  In- 
struments can  be  paid  for  in  easy  install- 
ments, and  owned  individually  by  the 
members.  A  suitable  hall  will  be  en- 
gaged for  rehearsals. 

As  a  source  of  benefit,  culture  and 
pleasure,  an  organization  of  this  charac- 
ter can  bo  made  valuable  in  the  highest 
degree.  Application  for  membership 
must  be  made  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's 
Music  Store,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sut- 
ter streets,  before  the  first  day  of  August 
next.  If  at  that  time  a  sutficient  number 
of  pupils  are  enrolled,  permanent  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  without  delay. 

JUNE  NUMBERS  WANTED. 


STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


'ith  fairy  flogers 
^e  heard  thee  play  ! 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  memory  Ungers, 
Each  magic  chord  hath  paEsed  away. 

The  tones  which  oft  rapt  ear  enchanted, 
Thy  hand,  alas  !  can  wake  no  more  ; 

And  yet  thy  music  lives  to  glad  UB. 
'Twould  seem,  more  deeply  than  of  yore. 

But  though  I  lack  the  power  to  waken 
The  nameless  charm  thou  mad'st  us  feel, 

I  know,  while  each  rich  strain  essaying, 
A  thrill  through  every  heart  must  steal. 

Then  let  my  soul— my  play  inspiring— 
Breathe  something  of  thy  gloried  art : 

Enough,  it  happily  I  borrow 
Cue  touch  of  thine  to  fill  the  lieart. 

— London  Musical   tVurltt, 


musical  items  from  london. 

London,  England. 

Deah  Review  :— Before  proceeding  to  open 
my  budget  of  news,  -wbicli  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, allow  me  to  tliank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  kind  and  flattering  notice  of  my  un- 
worthy self  which  I  found  in  your  April  num- 
ber ;  everything  that  lies  in  uiy  power  will  be 
done  to  prove  your  confidence  is  not  misplaced 
and  that  the  kind  interest  manifested  towards 
me  is  not  wasted. 

Since  I  last   wrote  there  have  been  several 


_,,  ^  1        •!  1        1  ^^     things  of  interest  presented  at   both  houses, 

Tliope  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  :         °   ,,         .,     r,        ..  ri    j      r.  -m 

^specially  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera.     Mo- 


wish  to  preserve  their  June  numbers  of 
the  Musical  Review,  will  confer  a  groat 
favor  by  mailing  the  same  to  us  with  a 
'three-cent  stamp  attached  to  each  copy  ; 
and  wo  will  return  the  amount  of  postage 
when  advised  of  the  sender's  address. 

We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  for  that  number  made  on 
account  of  its  articles  referring  to  the 
recent  examination  in  music  of  the  public 
schools  in  San  Francisco. 


EARLIER  APPEARANCE. 

'Om-  Musical  Review  for  this  and  the 
succeeding  months  will  be  issued  a  week 
earlier  than  heretofore,  so  that  our  sub- 
scribers may  expect  to  receive  it  on,  or 
soon  after,  the  10th  day  of  each  month. 
We  trust  this  change  may  give  satisfac- 
tion to  our  friends  and  patrons. 

Goon  music  in  the  Sabbath-school  ope- 
rates like  the  breatli  of  the  south  wind  in 
spring  time  upon  a  bed  of  fiowers,  send- 
ing a  jileasant  warmth  and  glow  to  all 
the  genial  forces  of  nature. 

Ix  thelist  of  "Professional  Cards,"  our 
readers  will  notice  many  chang'es  of  resi- 
dence and  several  additional  names  of 
teachers. 

Steikixg  manners  are  bad  manners. 


zart's  Flauto  Mar/ico  was  performed  there  in 
excellent  style  April  30th,  Mile.  Marimon, 
whose  appearance  a  few  seasons  ago  in  Lfi 
SoniKimhula  caased  so  great  a  sensation,  show- 
ing to  wonderful  advantage  as  "  Astrafiam- 
mante  ;"  her  voice  is  most  powerful,  but 
sweet  and  pure,  with  a  wonderful  compass 
and  execution.  May  8th  was  a  red-letter  day, 
as  Lohengrin  was  then  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented in  England,  and,  I  think,  may  be 
termed  a  decided  success,  although  it  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  here.  It  was  rendered  with  great 
completeness  and  excellence,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  principals,  and  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  to  see  the  cast : 
"Elsa,"  Mile.  Albani  ;  "Lohengrin,"  Signor 
Nicolini ;  Mile,  de  Angeri  and  M.  Maurel  as 
"  Ortrude"  and  "Frederic  ;"  and  Herr  Seide- 
man  as  the  "  King."  As  to  the  music,  I  do 
not  like  to  venture  an  opinion,  partly  because 
I  doubt  my  capabilities  for  doing  that  and 
partly  because  I  am  a  devout  disciple  of 
Mozart  and  melody. 

Mme.  Patti  made  hev  rentn'c  as  "  Dinorah  " 
May  11th,  and  received  her  accustomed  wel- 
come from  a  crowded  and  most  enthusiastic 
audience.  On  the  13th  the  clever  little  lady 
sang  the  role  of  "  Rosiua  "  in  the  Barhiere, 
with  her  usual  archness  and  grace ;  indeed, 
she  is  the  ideal  "  Rosina,"  and  her  representa- 
tion of  Dr.  Bortolo's  willful  ward  could  not  be 
excelled. 

Mile.  Thalberg  appeared  on  the  15th  of  May 
as  "  Zerlina  "  in  Fni  Diavolo,  and  was  highly 
successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  time, 
this  young  lady  may  bo  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition, for  she  is  so  young  that  the  most 


severe  critic  can  only  say  her  faults  are  those 
of  youth  and  inexperience.  Mme.  Siuico  made 
her  reiitrre  as  "  Mathilde  "  in  OuiUaume  Tell 
on  the  14th,  and  on  the  17th  Mme  Patti  sang 
the  part  of  "  Violetta  "  in  La  Tramata. 

Mile,  de  Belocca's  debut  in  11  Barbiere  at 
the  Driiry  Lane  House,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  last,  can  hardly  be  called  a  success,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  under  the 
circumstances;  too  much  "  putBng  "  previous 
to  a  debut  is  liable  to  hurt  almost  any  singer, 
and  although  tills  young  lady  doubtless  pos- 
sesses a  very  nice  voice,  the  practice  referred 
to  rather  spoiled  her  first  appearance.  Mile. 
Varesi,  on  the  other  hand,  came  out  in  a  quiet 
manner  and  made  a  decided  impression  as 
"Lucia,"  April  27th,  and  proved  herself  a 
singer  of  no  mean  ability.  She,  too,  is  young, 
her  voioe  only  wanting  a  little  in  strength, 
but  it  is  well  cultivated  and  her  acting  is 
excellent. 

Mme.  Nilsson's  rentrie  was  made  on  the  4th 
of  May  in  Balfe's  opera  II  'Talismano,  and  the 
excellent  artist  met  with  the  cordial  reception 
she  merits.  The  work  itself  sustains  the 
opinion  formed  of  it  last  season,  namely,  that 
although  there  is  much  in  it  skillful  and  good, 
there  is  also  much  that  is  commonplace  and 
poor. 

Mme.  Nilsson  appeared  as  "  Leonora  "  in  11 
Tromtore  on  the  8th,  and  it  was  most  emphat- 
ically a  success  ;  indeed,  to  quote  the  Standard, 
"  her  acting  and  singing  in  the  '  Miserere  ' 
scene  seemed  positively  inspired."  Signor 
Campanini  was  the  "Manrico"  and  Mme. 
Bettini  "  Azucena,"  both  irreproachable.  Les 
Huguenots  was  given  on  the  (ith,  with  Mile. 
Titiens  as  "  Valeutina,"  a  role  teeming  with 
difficulties  and  in  which  she  is  supreme. 
Mme.  Bettini  is  an  excellent  "  Urbane,"  and 
Signor  Fancelli  one  of  the  few  tenors  who  can 
sing  the  part  of  "Raoul  di  Nangis."  Gounod's 
Faust  was  given  on  the  13th,  with  Mme. 
Nilssonas  "  Margherita  "  and  Mme.  Bettini  as 
"  Siebel,"  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
more.  Mile.  Varesi  made  a  most  genuine  suc- 
cess as  "  Araina  "  in  La  Sonnatnbula  on  the 
18th,  and  is  steadily  winning  her  way. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  given  two 
concerts  lately,  one  April  20tli  and  the  other 
May  10th.  The  principal  feature  of  the  first 
was  the  exquisite  violin-playing  of  Herr  Wil- 
lielmj,  shown  to  perfection  in  Rubinstein's 
concerto  for  violin,  in  G,  Op.  36,  a  romance  of 
his  own  and  a  paraphrase  (from  his  own  pen) 
of  Chopin's  "  Larghetto."  The  orchestral 
items  were  Schumann's  '■  Symphony  in  B  flat. 
No.  1,"  rather  tedious  for  those  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  Mendelssohn's  delicate  con- 
cert overture  "  Melusine  ;"  Beethoven's  dash- 
ing and  fiery  "  Leonora  "  overture,  and  the 
"War  March  of  the  Priests"  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Atludie—a.\\  played  to  perfection.  At 
the  last  concert,  the  chief  features  were  the 
dibut  of  Signor  Ludovico  Breitner,  a  pupil  of 
Rubinstein's,  who  played  Liszt's  "  First  Con- 
certo "  and  Beethoven's  "  Choral  Symphony, 
No.  9,"  the  solos  of  which  were  sung  by  Mme. 
Cole,  Miss  Enriquez,  Messrs.  Guy  and  Wad- 
more. 
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The  New  Philharmonic  Concert,  on  the  8tli, 
presented  tliree  attractions :  a  new  pianist 
from  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Beesley  ;  a  new  singer 
from  Leipsig,  Mile.  Thekia  Friedliinder,  and 
the  last  appearance  of  Dr.  Von  Biilow  previous 
to  his  departure  for  America.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the  hall  (St. 
James')  was  crowded. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society's  concert,  on 
the  5th,  included  three  novelties  from  the  pens 
of  English  composers :  a  descriptive  overture 
by  J.  L.  Hatton,  *'  The  Tempest,"  which  I  do 
not  care  for  particularly  ;  a  delicate  and  clever 
Notturno  in  A  minor,  by  Mrs.  F.  Marshall,  a 
student  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  ;  and 
a  symphony  by  Mr.  Wingham,  also  a  student, 
and  a  promising  one,  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 

Ooe  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the 
season  was  the  production  of  Verdi's  "  Bequiem 
Mass"  at  the  Albert  Hall,  May  15th  and  19th. 
on  both  occasions  conducted  by  the  illustrious 
composer,  and,  although  of  course  there  are 
some  differences  of  opinion,  it  is  admitted  that 
Signor  Verdi  can  write  as  good  sacred  music 
as  secular  and  that  it  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  beside  those  of  a  similar  character  by 
Mozart  and  Bossini.  The  principals  are  Mes- 
damesStolz  and  Waldman,  Signori  Masini  and 
Medini.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  are  very 
good  and  the  whole  has  gone  off  very  smooth- 
ly. 

Mile.  Krebs'  piano-forte  recital  at  St.  James' 
Hall,  on  the  19th  of  May,  was,  as  usual,  a 
thorough  success. 

Miss  Zimmerman's  benefit  concert  was  given 
at  the  same  hall,  April  '^9th,  and  was  very 
interesting. 

The  iirst  of  a  series  of  summer  concerts  (on 
the  same  principle  as  the  winter  classical  con- 
certs), at  the  Crystal  Palace,  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  May,  with  Mr.  Halle  as  solo  pianist, 
and  Mmes.  Sherrington  and  Patey,  Signor 
Foli  and  Mr.  Bigby  as  vocalists. 

The  Welsh  Choral  Union  inaugurated  its 
fifth  season  on  the  3d,  with  a  concert  at  St. 
James',  assisted  by  Miss  Wynne,  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Mr.  Guy  and  several  students  from  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  programme  included 
Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  cantata, 
"  The  May  Queen." 

On  the  19th  of  May  a  handsome  testimonial 
was  presented  to  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  at 
Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  in  presence  of  a 
distinguished  assembly.  And  I  think  that  is 
all  that  has  occurred  of  interest  lately. 

Respectfully  yours,        LiTA  Farrar. 


BT  MBS.  OAROLTNE  PETTINOB  BALL. 

The  readers  of  the  Mcsical  Review  are 
doubtless  aware  of  the  antiquity  and  romance 
of  this  most  enjoyable  of  stringed  instrumenta. 
Figures  of  the  harp  were  sketched  upon  the 
ancient  buildings  and  public  monuments  of  the 
Egyptians,  showing  it  to  have  been  brought  by 
them  to  great  perfection.  The  Celts  held  it  in 
sacred  veneration.  The  Welch  bards  of  yore 
chanted  their  romantic  verses  to  the  harp's  de- 
licious tones,  making  their  own  beautiful  hills 


reverberate  with  melody  and  song ;  and  how 
dear  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Irishman  is  this 
emblematio  symbol  of  his  native  land.  In  the 
sacred  "writings  we  find  constant  allusion  to  the 
harp,  and  are  told  that  its  invention  is  attrib- 
uted to  Juba,  seventh  descendant  of  Adam.  It 
is  its  antiquity  that  difi'uses  around  this  charm- 
ing instrument  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  inde- 
scribable. 

In  the  present  day,  three  varieties  of  harps  are 
recognized  :  The  Italian  harp,  the  double  or 
David  harp,  and  the  pedal  harp.  The  first, 
very  defective  in  construction,  is  now  almost  ob- 
solete. The  David  harp  is  an  improvement  on 
the  Italian,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  In 
1720,  Hochbrucker,  by  the  introduction  of  ped- 
als, brought  the  harp  within  a  wider  range  of 
usefulness.  In  1794,  Sebastian  and  Pierre 
Erard,  of  Paris,  patented  the  single  action  harji, 
having  seven  pedals,  which  affected  but  one 
change  on  each  string.  They  then  added,  in 
1808,  another  row  of  pedals,  calling  it  the 
"  Harpe  ;"i  Double  Mouvement "  (double  action 
harp),  thus  bringing  it  to  its  present  perfection, 
and  making  a  second  change  on  the  strings. 
By  this  means  a  free  transit  to  every  key  is  per- 
mitted, and  the  harp  is  rendered  capable  of 
pruduciug  all  the  executive  passages  and  tech- 
nical difiaculties  of  a  well  cultivated  instru- 
ment ;  and  as  such  it  stands  to-day  pret.'minent 
in  the  concert  room,  where,  blending  its  rich 
chords  with  those  of  other  instruments,  its  ex- 
pression is  most  brilliant  and  delightful. 

In  our  own  country,  Brown  &  Son,  of  New 
York,  have  been  most  successful  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  harps,  making  their  prices 
commensurate  with  moderate  means,  and  pre- 
cluding the  necessity  of  foreign  transportation, 
involving  very  heavy  duty.  Their  Doric  and 
Grecian  models  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

As  an  elegant  acquisition  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  harp  adds  a  new  and  dignified  charm 
to  womanly  grace  and  refinement.  Of  all  in- 
struments it  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  beautiful 
Arpeggio  movement,  which,  performed  rapidly 
upon  the  strings,  produces  a  superb  effect, 
while  its  perfect  adaptability  to  the  voice  as  an 
accompaniment  is  unequaled.  The  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  "Glissando"  or  gliding  pas- 
sages, the  "  Soushannoniques,"  and  the  "'  Sous 
{'tvuSC-s  "  are  inexpressibly  suggestive.  As  the 
harp  is  a  noble  and  poetical  instrument  and, 
withal,  rich  in  natural  means  of  expression,  it 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  style  of  some  modern 
harpists,  -whose  sole  aim  is  to  astonish  their 
audience  with  artifices  wholly  foreign  to  good 
taste.  But  when  the  performance  of  such  com- 
positions as  conform  to  the  character  of  the 
instrument,  is  assisted  by  perfect  technical  ex- 
ecution united  with  sj-mpathetic  feeling,  then 
does  the  harp  become  grandly  inspiring,  and  its 
soul-stirring  music  fi.nds  a  responsive  echo  in 
every  heart. 

We  have  received  from  Lee  &  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  copy  of  their  new  publication, 
"The  Gospel  Singer,"  a  book  designed  for 
Sabbath  Schools,  by  Philip  Phillips.  An 
examination  of  the  various  pieces  gives  us  a 
fnvuniblo  impression  of  their  character. 


[For  the  Mupical  Review.] 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 


What  is  more  interwoven  "with  the  sympa- 
thies of  human  nature  than  music?  What  will 
more  touch  ingly  express  the  feelings  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  melancholy  ?  Music 
appeals  with  irresistible  power  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  the  choicest  language  of  the  heart ; 
it  touches  chords  in  the  soul's  depths  which  lie 
beneath  other  influences;  it  banishes  selfish 
desires  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  heaven 
within  us!  Look  at  the  criminal.  No  matter 
how  depraved  he  may  be,  when  he  hears  a 
sweet,  soft  strain  of  music,  it  touches  his  bet- 
ter natiire  and  brings  back  to  his  mind  a 
mother's  love  in  his  childhood  and  awakens 
kinder  feelings  toward  his  fellow-men. 

See  what  power  music  exerts  over  the  soldier, 
fatigued  with  forced  marches.  When  he  hears 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  it  enlivens  his 
drooping  spirits  and  he  tramps  aloug  with  a 
lighter  heart  and  more  elastic  step.  Again, 
when  led  to  the  attack,  observe  the  effect  of 
our  national  air — how  it  arouses  him  to  deeds 
of  valor !  What  can  inspire  a  deeper  devotion 
than  the  melodious  tones  of  the  church  organ  ? 
Language  is  inadeq\iat«  to  express  the  emotions 
with  which  music  inspires  the  soul,  giving  us  a 
foretaste  of  the  rapturous  harmonies  of  angelic 
hosts  and  lifting  us  to  the  throne  of  the  Infi.n- 
ite  ! 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BROOKS"  MINE. 

This  mine  is  an  old  location  and  comprises 
1,500  feet  of  ground  on  the  south  end  of  the 
Comstock  and  the  corporation  have  a  United 
States  Patent  for  the  same.  The  company 
have  a  vein  60  feet  in  width  and  have  devel- 
oped three  distinct  strata  of  ore  in  the  vein  ; 
one  3  feet  in  width  and  one  4  feet  in  width  and 
another  8  feet.  Assays  of  these  ore  streaks 
give  from  ^20  to  f 80  per  ton,  the  ore  yielding 
about  one-half  gold.  The  ores,  in  character 
and  formation,  are  identical  with  that  of  the 
old  Chollar-Potosi  chimney  which  paid  to  the 
stockholders  $3,000,000  before  one  dollar  of 
assessment  was  levied.  The  large  two  com- 
partment shaft  is  now  being  sunk  on  the  east 
ore  vein  and  is  60  feet  in  depth  and  proves  the 
ledge  to  descend  nearly  perpendicularly.  To 
the  eastward  it  is  solid  quartz  of  a  fi^ne  ore- 
bearing  quality  having  the  appearance  of  the 
outcroppings  of  a  huge  chimney.  The  mine  is 
free  from  debt  and  is  being  worked  without 
assessments,  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  hav- 
ing been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  mine  until  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  ore  can  be  extracted  and  reduced.  The 
office  of  the  company  is  at  Room  14,  No.  302 
Montgomery  street,  where  the  books  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  any  stockholder. 


■On  Thursday  evening,  2i?d  instant,  an  Organ 
Concert  will  be  given  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  on  Howard  street,  on  wliicli  occasion 
the  power  of  their  new  organ  will  be  displayed 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
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Music   at   -Home. 


— SCN DAY-SCHOOL  FESTIVAL. — On  the  24th 
ult.,  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  a  festival  and 
concert  were  given  by  all  the  Protestant  Sun- 
day-schools in  the  city,  which  was  a  magnifi- 
cent affair,  the  children  and  spectators  number- 
ing about  20,01)0.  The  childrens'  exercises 
commenced  at  11  A.  M.  and  consisted  princi- 
pally of  Sunday-school  hymns,  which  were 
given  "with  wonderful  energy  and  spirit,  and 
the  audience  joined  in  the  chorus  on  each  occa- 
sion. Wettermau's  Band  enlivened  the  scene 
with  patriotic  airs,  which  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  heart. 

At  2^-2  P.  ai.  the  concert  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Codington  and 
appropriate  selections  were  given  by  the  follow- 
ing well-known  artists :  Mme.  Inez  Fabbri, 
Miss  Anna  Elzer  and  Messrs.  Karl  Formes  and 
Samuel  D.  Mayor,  while  Professor  Gustav  Scott 
and  Mr.  F.  Lust  played  the  accompaniments.  A 
chorus  of  one  hundred  young  ladies  gave  several 
anthems,  and  the  entire  performance  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  James  Woodworth,  Pastor  of  Kman- 
uel  Presbyterian  Church,  is  entitled  to  partic- 
ular credit  for  his  able  and  successful  man- 
agement of  the  festival . 

—Howard-street  M.  E.  Son  day-school. — 
On  Sunday,  37th  ultimo,  we  bad  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Howard- 
street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Frank 
F.  Jewell,  Pastor.  Under  the  elBcieut  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  S.  Mosgrove,  Superintendent,  this 
Sunday-school  has  become  the  largest  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  exercises  are  of  an  unusually 
interesting  character.  We  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  singing,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  W.  Elliot  and  is  re- 
markable for  spirit  and  earnestness.  These 
pupils  are  attaining  a  musical  culture  much 
superior  to  that  of  most  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  large  number  of  visitors  were  evidently 
delighted  with  their  progress. 

— The  Alleghanians. — This  favorite  com- 
pany of  Swiss  Bell  Ringers  and  Vocalists  have 
given  four  more  of  their  entertainments  at 
Maguire's  New  Theatre,  on  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d 
instants  with  matinee.  Sam.  Collins'  comic 
songs  convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter, 
while  the  quartette,  "  The  Good  Old  Days  of 
Yore,"  was  sung  with  feeling  and  made  a  very 
favorable  impression.  As  a  sextette  silver 
orchestral  band,  the  company  played  with  efifeot, 
but  their  performances  upon  the  bells  were  the 
leading  feature.  "Hail  Columbia,"  "The 
Marseillaise,"  "Scots  Wha  Hae"  and  several 
operatic  gems  were  given  with  spirit  and 
encored  ;  while  the  duet  upon  the  bells,  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  was  rendered  with 
wonderful  beauty  of  expression  and  showed  the 
performers  to  bo  true  artists  ;  in  fact  no  instru- 
ment could  more  perfectly  express  the  rich  mel- 
ody of  that  touching  air.  The  performance  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  upon  the  glasses  tuned  by  partial 
filling  with  water,   was  a  grand  triumph  and 


called     out     enthusiastic    applause    from    the 
audience. 

This  troupe  is  making  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  meeting  with  deserved 
success. 

—Helen  Po'iteu.- This  gifted  lady  favored 
the  public  with  her  readings  and  perscmations 
at  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  on  the  2d  and  .3d 
instants.  On  the  first  evening  Charles  Dickens' 
"  Gabriel  Grub  "  and  Bungay's  "  Creeds  of  the 
Church  Bells  "  showed  her  superb  power  as  an 
elocutionist,  while  "  The  Old  Surgeon's  Story" 
was  a  noble  delineation  of  affection,  sorrow  and 
suffering,  and  so  painfully  impressive  that  none 
could  fail  to  wish  that  Miss  Potter  would 
devote  herself  to  tragic  art,  which  has  been  so 
honored  by  the  grandeur  of  Janauschek  and 
the  transcendent  genius  of  Ristori.  Her  per- 
sonations of  Anna  Dickinson,  Olive  Logan  and 
John  B.  Gough,  in  their  specialties,  displayed 
to  great  advantage  the  brilliant  flexibility  of 
her  voice  and  evinced  both  native  talent  and 
superior  culture. 

The  programme  of  the  second  evening  was 
eijualljf  good.  The  "  Mother  and  Poet  "  by 
Mrs.  Browning,  "  The  Bugle  Song,"  by  Ten- 
nyson and  the  "  Death  of  the  Old  Squire"  gave 
ample  scope  to  her  rich,  sympathetic  voice,  and 
clearly  indicated  her  genuine  womanly  emotion; 
while  her  personation  of  Charlotte  Cushman  in 
"Katheiineof  Arragon,"  was  the  masterpiece 
of  her  genius.  No  reader  has  ever  been  favored 
in  this  city  with  such  appreciative  audiences  ; 
and  we  hope  our  citizens  may  again  have  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  Miss  Potter's  life-like 
representations. 

— Praise  Service. — The  quarterly  Praise 
Service  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
this  city,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  Pastor,  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening,  4th  instant.  This 
occasion  was  the  thirteenth  on  which  Praise 
Service  has  been  held  in  this  church,  and  the 
crowded  house  fully  attested  the  interest  which 
these  services  always  awaken. 

The  familiar  hymns,  "Old  Hundred," 
"Duke  Street,"  "Rockingham,"  "  Pleyel's 
Hymn,"  and  "Marlow,"  and  the  concluding 
national  piece,  "America,"  were  sung  by  the 
immense  audience,  led  by  the  organ,  with  or- 
chestral assistance,  and  the  effect  was  most 
inspiring. 

The  following  excellent  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  the  choir:  "Gloria  Patri,"  by  Mer- 
cadante  ;  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus."  in  D,  by 
George  T.  Evans,  with  solos  by  Jlrs.  Lizzie  P. 
Howell,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone  and  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Mayer;  "  Offertorium,"  by  Harrison  Mil- 
lard, solo  by  Mrs.  Howell,  with  an  exquisite 
violin  obligate  by  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.;  "  Praise 
Thou  the  Lord,"  quintette,  with  superb  solo  by 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Little,  of  Oakland,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Howell,  Mrs.  John  Trehane,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mayer 
and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Clement;  "  0  Sing  Unto  the 
Lord  a  New  Song,"  cantata,  by  H.  P.  Danks, 
solos  by  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mr.  Mayer. 

Mrs.  Howell's  solo  in  the  second  piece, 
"Vouchsafe  0  Lord,"  was  given  with  spirit 
and  expression  such  as  has  never  been  excelled 
in  this  city.     This  lady  combines  earnest  feeling 


with  brilliant  vocalqualities  and  interprets  sflcrod 
music  with  marvelous  effect.  The  society  can- 
not be  too  strongly  congratulated  upon  their 
good  fortune  in  securing  such  a  splendid 
soprano. 

Mrs.  Trehane  has  a  rich  contralto  voice  and 
sings  with  that  rare  modulation  which  results 
from  the  most  perfect  culture.  She  is  equally 
superior  in  concert  and  sacred  music  and  has 
scarcely  a  peer  among  the  contraltos  of  this 
o'oast.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone  has  remarkably 
improved  as  a  basso  and  his  powerful  voice  fully 
sustains  its  part  in  this  unsurpassed  quartette. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  is  equally  noted  as  a 
tenor,  an  organist  and  a  choir  loader,  and  he 
has  won  laurels  in  each  of  these  capacities. 
His  voice  is  distinguished  for  power  and  clear- 
ness, and  his  solo  in  the  cantata  was  executed 
with  surprising  beauty  of  expression.  His 
command  of  the  organ  is  remarkable,  and  he 
performs  his  triple  duties  with  a  most  enviable 
precision  and  success. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stone's  brief  address  was  an  impres- 
sive exposition  of  religious  patriotism,  and  like 
the  musical  exorcises,  was  especially  appropriate 
to  our  national  anniversary. 


Editor's  Table. 


F.  W.  Root's  School  of  Singing.     Published 
by  George  F.    Root  ik  Sons,   Chicago,  and 
John  Church  &  Sons,  Cincinnati. 
This  work  is  a   Method  for   Voice  Develop- 
ment, Execution   and  the  Art  of  Singing,  and 
during  the  two  years  since  its  first  apjiearance 
it  has  attained  almost  unequaled  popularity  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States.     Our  examin- 
ation   of  the  work   has  giTen  us   an   excellent 
opinion  of  its  merits  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Concordia.      Published    by     Clark,     Son    & 
Purdy,  14  Little  Tower  street,  London    E. 
C,  England. 
This   new  candidate  for  popular  favor   has 
made  an  attractive  appearance,  the  first  num- 
ber having  been  issued  May  Ist,  and  surprises  us 
with  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  contents. 
This  journal  started  with  a  full   corps  of  con- 
tributors and   correspondents,  and  has  made  a 
very   favorable   impression  upon    the    musical 
world,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  London  Mu.^iCAr,  World.     Published  by 
Duncan,    Davidson    &    Co,    244    Regent 
street,  London,  W.  England. 
This  celebrated  musical  weekly  has  reached  its 
fifty-third  volume  and  is  a  complete  compen- 
dium of  musical  and  operatic  intelligence.  The 
editor  is    a  discriminating  and    conscientious 
critic,   and   his   correspondents   at    the  various 
European  capitals  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
signal    ability,    whose   descriptions  of   musical 
entertainments  are  of  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter. . 


NEW  MUSIC  ! 
"The    San    Francisco  Fire  Bells,"  a  choice 
descriptive  piece  adapted  to  both  concert  and 
parlor,  by  Mrs.  C.  Pettinos  Hall.     For  sale  by 
Sherman  &  Hyde. 


Sherman  &  -Hydes    Musical   Review. 


OUR  NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  June  25111,  1875. 

My  Dear  Review  : — Mr.  K.  L.  Burlingame 
lias  in  a  sizable  volume  put  us  in  closer  com- 
ni  union  with  the  redoubtable  Hon.  Richard 
Wagner,  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  be. 
Mr.  Burlingame's  translation,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Holt  &  Co.,  of  Wagner's  more  noted  essays  and 
reviews,  will  I  fancy,  find  a  large  audience  and 
will  be  the  means  of  enlightenins:  the  multi- 
tude of  amateurs  upon  the  precise  teachings 
of  the  great  experimentalist.  I  commend  the 
work  to  you  Mr.  Editor,  for  earlj-  review. 
From  its  pages  I  gather  that  Wagner  is  a  keen 
satirist,  and  hence  a  powerful  critic.  This 
logic  is  satisfying  provided  you  accept  his 
premises — which  is  just  the  point  in  debate. 
His  Lohengrin  has  conquered  much  precon- 
ceived prejudice,  but  it  has  failed  to  impress 
all  the  critic  jury  of  the  London  press.  In  the 
United  States,  the  chief  Wagnerites  are 
Theodore  Thomas  and  John  R.  O.  Hassard,  the 
critic  of  the  New  Y^ork  Tribune.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  veteran  Henry  C.  Watson,  a  good 
musician  and  a  searching  commentator,  claims 
for  Yerdi's  Aida,  that  degree  of  merit  as  a  com- 
position which  ^Vagne^  strove  to  reach  in  his 
earlier  works.  Rubinstein,  who  is  certainly  a 
Colossus  among  living  composers,  openly  pro- 
claims Wagner  a  talented  charlatan. 

The  Bayreuth  Festival  for  the  production  of 
Wagner's  grand  trilogy  of  the  "  Niblung,"  is 
to  be  deferred  for  another  year,  the  work  of 
preparation  being  insufficiently  advanced  to 
warrant  a  performance  this  summer.  A  great 
many  subset  ibers  to  this  enterprise  are  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States,  the  most  of  them 
being  of  German  bkth.  Mr.  Thomas  gives  an 
annual  concert  in  behalf  of  the  fund. 

The  failure  of  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  the  control  of  that 
vast  swindle,  has  stopped  negotiations  for  the 
sale  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  and  the  Erie 
offices  on  Twenty-third  street,  to  the  trustees 
of  the  new  American  College  of  Music.  But 
for  this,  I  fear  the  transfer  would  have  been 
effected,  and  the  cause  of  art  would  have  thus 
suffered  to  the  tune  of  one  or  two  millions  at 
the  first  pop. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Weber,  whom 
Albani  said  was  the  only  piano  maker  she  had 
ever  heard  of  in  America,  is  about  to  nearly 
double  the  size  of  his  immense  factory  on 
Seventh  Avenue.  The  existence  of  such  a 
neeessity  at  £^tinie  when  business  is  generally 
weak  and  unprofi;able,  indicates  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Weber  instruments  in  popular 
favor.  These  admirable  instruments  are  unde- 
niably in  universal  request  among  arlists,  and 
it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  apprecia- 
tive public  should  insist  on  completing  the 
elegance  of  their  parlors  by  the  introduction 
of  these  delightful  instruments. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  period  is  the 
excursion  boat  Plymouth  Bock,  once  the  marine 
pride  of  the  late  Jim  Fisk,  and  now  a  regular 
money  maker  for  Jarrett  &  Palmer.  The  rea- 
son why  I  refer  to  this  steamboat  in  your 
columns  is  because  if  there  is  anything  musical 


afloat  it  is  the  Roi'k,  upon  excursion  occa- 
sions, which  are  just  now  daily.  The  enumer- 
ated attractions  on  board  this  iieet-wheeled 
skimmer,  are  a  grand  orchestra,  Gilmore's 
Military  Band,  the  Plymouth  Roek  choir,  a 
chime  of  church  bells,  the  Manhattan  Glee 
Club  and  a  cathedral  organ.  Thus  provided 
for  every  species  of  musical  emergency,  the 
Rock  plies  up  and  down  the  bay  and  rivers  and 
into  the  Sound,  laden  with  fugitives  from  the 
heat  of  the  town. 

Gilmore  has  put  the  Hippodrome  on  a  Peace 
(Jubilee)  footing  for  all  summer.  The  costly 
and  doubtful  venture  has  proved  not  merely 
the  success  of  the  season  but  of  the  century. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  dreamed  of.  Barnum 
builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he  enclosed 
the  Hippodrome  block,  800  by  350  faet,  and 
assembled  therein  audiences  of  30,000  persons 
to  witness  the  sports  and  pageants  of  the 
arena.  Gilmore  has  shown  himself  a  greater 
than  Barnum.  in  transforming  the  vast  Roman 
amphitheatre  into  a  bower  of  beer,  a  rustic 
scene  of  rock  and  tree,  of  lawn  and  brook — a 
vast  extract  from  fairy  land,  wherein  all  Na- 
ture tries  to  equal  Art's  exactions.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  promises  are  so  well  kept  in  the  per- 
formance as  has  been  the  case  here.  Indeed, 
the  coup  iVa'U,  being  indescribable,  has  not 
been  adequately  set  forth  or  depicted,  even  in 
the  luscious  language  of  the  eloquent  prefatory 
advertisements.  New  Y'ork  assembled  its 
beauty  and  fashion  to  witness  the  dedication 
recently.  The  audience  of  fifteen  -thousand 
paid  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
entrance  money  alone  on  that  occasion.  Since 
then  the  people  have  swarmed  into  and  through 
the  grass-lined,  gravelled  walks  like  an  army  of 
red  ants  through  a  sponge  cake.  There  are 
plenty  of  seats  for  10,000,  but  not  enough  for 
15,000  or  20,000  persons.  The  supply  of  lager 
is,  however,  inexhaustible.  Fortunately  the 
accoustics  of  the  Garden  are  admirable — better 
even  than  Central  Park  Garden,  where  Thomas 
the  Teuton  tickles  the  ton. 

Dr.  Hans  Von  Bulow  is  to  come  over  next 
fall  and  enter  upon  a  series  of  one  hundred 
recitals.  The  parties  under  whose  auspices 
he  will  visit  us  are  B.  nimaDn — of  whom  it 
were  sweet  charity  to  pray,  ■'  Ma.v  his  shadow 
never  be  less" — and  Sir  Black  Crook  Harry 
Palmer,  formerly  of  Niblo's  Garden,  now  part- 
ner in  the  management  of  Booth's  Theatre. 
There  is  considerable  risk  incurred  iu  import- 
ing a  "star"  pianist,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  in  the 
case  of  Von  Bulow  an  insurance  has  been 
effected  with  the  house  of  Chickering.  After 
the  Rubinstein  success,  under  Maurice  Orau's 
direction.  Von  Bulow  cannot  be  rated  as  "ex- 
tra-hazardous." He  is  to  inaugurate  the  new 
Music  Hall  that  is  being  built  for  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street.  Dry  Bones. 

ALBERT    I.    SUMNER'S    MUSICAL   COM- 
POSITIONS ! 

An  elegantly-bound  quarto  volume,  published 
by  his  brother,  Charles  A.  Sumnor.  For  sale 
at  our  store  ;  price,  i?3.00. 
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English  Opera. — A  crowded  house  greeted 
the  Grand  English  Opera  Company  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  instant,  at  Maguire's  New 
Theatre.  The  entire  compan.v,  in  honor  of 
the  day,  led  off  with  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and 
were  encored  with  the  wildest  _  enthusiasm. 
The  opera  Mignon,  composed  by  Anibroise 
Thomas,  is  based  upon  Goethe's  celebrated 
"  Wilhelm  Meister, '  and  is  wholly  new  in 
this  city.  The  leading  character,  "  Mignon," 
was  personated  by  Miss  Annie  Beaumont,  who 
achieved  a  splendid  triumph.  Her  voice  is 
clear,  powerful  and  dramatic,  and  her  remark- 
able freshness  and  vigor  of  style  is  exactly 
suited  to  that  role.  Her  acting  is  even  more 
pronounced  than  her  singing,  and  her  bril- 
liant expression  and  quick  transition  from 
forcible  to  pathetic  passages  enraptured  the 
audience,  whose  applause  was  most  hearty  and 
aiipreciative. 

Mine.  Julie  Rosewald,  as  "  Filina,"  has  a 
voice  of  surpassing  sweetness  and  flexibility. 
The  concerted  piece,  "  Who  is  this  Cavalier  ?" 
and  the  beautiful  polonaise,  "  I  am  Titania," 
were  each  greeted  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
call, and  the  final  chromatic  scale  in  the  lat- 
ter was  exquisitely  rendered.  Her  style  of 
acting  was  coquettish  and  graceful,  as  her 
part  demanded,  and  she  made  throughout  a 
remarkably  pleasing  impression. 

Mr.  William  Castle,  the  celebrated  tenor, 
gave  the  part  of  "  Wilhelm "  with  superb 
effect.  His  voice  is  smooth  and  splendidly 
trained,  and  iu  the  last  act  its  delicious 
quality  was  most  clearly  displayed.  His  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  style  are  worthy  of  high 
praise,  and  we  shall  expect  even  greater  ef- 
fects from  him  in  his  more  distinguished 
roles  in  Fra  Dimwlo  and  the  Bo?umirin  Girl. 

Mr.  Henry  Peakes  is  a  powerful  basso,  whose 
mellow  voice  and  impressive  acting  did  ample 
justice  to  the  character  of  "Lothario."  The 
minor  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Annandale, 
and  Messrs.  Seguin  and  Cayla. 

The  songs  of  this  opera,  though  unfamiliar, 
possess  superior  merit,  and  give  ample  scope 
for  the  artists'  vocal  powers.  The  chorus  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  kept 
most  accurate  time  throughout.  The  entire 
performance  was  complete  and  satisfactor.v, 
with  nothing  whatever  to  mar  the  effect.  With 
this  auspicious  beginning,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  this  magnificent  company  is  destined 
to  remarkable  success  in  its  series  of  operatic 
representations. 

Itai,t.\n  Ol'HRA. — At  the  Callfurnia  Theatre, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  Signer  D.  Sperauza  and  his 
pupils  of  the  Italian  Musical  Institute  gave  the 
opera  It  Trocalore  to  a  crowded  house.  Signorina 
Adelina  Speranza  is  a  superb  soprano  and  her 
solos  as  "  Leonora  "  were  given  with  spirit  and 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  audience.  Miss 
Bicklo  made  a  successful  ilcljut  as  "  Azucena," 
and  her  rich  contralto  voice  showed  excellent 
culture,  while  hir  acting  was  very  creditable. 
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Mr.  Julius  Stein  as  "  Manrico,"  eang  in  agree- 
able style,  though  his  voice  seemed  rather  light^ 
but  his  acting  was  magnificent  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly a  promising  future.  Mr.  Francisco 
Pamental,  as  "  Ferrando,"  displayed  splendid 
qualities  as  a  basso  and  deserved  a  more  con- 
spicuous role.  Signor  Contini  had  the  promin- 
ent part  of  *'II  Conte  di  Luna"  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression.  The  artists  were  all 
heartily  applauded.  Signor  SperanZa  directed 
the  large  chorus  and  orchestra  with  unsurpassed 
skill,  and  has  reason  for  congratulation  upon 
the  success  of  his  pupils,  three  of  whom,  Miss 
Bickle  and  Messrs.  Stein  and  Pamental,  made 
their  first  appearance  ou  this  occasion. 

One  of  Signor  Speranza's  best  pupils,  Miss 
Gertie  Dietz,  has  ceased  singing  in  public  for 
the  present  and  is  preparing  for  her  debut  in 
opera  next  year.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing her  recently  at  a  rehearsal  and  anticipate 
that  she  will  become  a  brilliant  soprano. 

Mexican  I"nfantile  Opera  Bocfke  Com- 
pany.— The  youthful  prodigies  composing  this 
company  have  surprised  and  delighted  our  citi- 
zens in  their  performances  at  Piatt's  Hall.  The 
prima  donna  and  central  star  of  the  troupe  is 
Carmen  Unda  y  Moron,  aged  eight  years,  who 
has  the  style  aud  expression  of  a  young  lady  of 
eighteen.  Her  powerful  voice  has  received 
superior  training  and  her  singing  and  acting 
are  equally  effective.  Soledad  Unda  y  Moron 
is  fifteen  years  and  a  superb  operatic  vocalist, 
while  the  fascinating  Nina  Guadalupe  is  only 
six.  The  boys  of  the  company  are  well  drilled, 
but  of  course  less  interesting.  The  following 
operas  were  given  :  June  22d,  25th  and  26th, 
La  Gramh  Duchesse  cle  Gerohtein;  26th, 
matinee,  7' he  Island  of  San  Balcmdran  ;  27th, 
liob'.nson ;  28th  and  29th,  Eobhison  Crusoe; 
30th,  La  Grande  Duchesse;  July  1st,  Tlie  Col- 
leye  Girl ;  3d,  matinee,  Jiobinson  Crusoe;  3d, 
Marina;  and  4th,  La  Grande  Duchesse,  which 
cencluded  the  engagement.  Among  these  rep- 
resentations, none  were  more  sparkling  than 
Marina,  in  which  Carmen  Unda  evinced  won- 
derful maturity  of  feeling  and  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded ;  while  Soledad  Unda  was  heartily 
encored  in  her  selections,  which  were  brilliantly 
rendered. 

Cat.ifounia  Tuf.atr'r. — Mr.  H.  T.  Monta- 
gue commenced  his  engagement  on  the  28th 
ult.  and  up  to  the  5th  instant  has  had  a  very 
successful  run  on  a  well-written  play  *'  71ie 
Jiornance  of  a  Poor  Younq  Man.'"  Mr.  Mont- 
ague belongs  to  a  type  of  actors  far  too  rare, 
whose  ideal  of  acting  does  not  consist  in  noisy 
declamation,  and  he  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
being  perfectly  natural  in  his  delineations.  He 
excels  in  colloquial  passages  rather  than  in 
scenes  requiring  immense  power;  and  of  the 
finer  and  nobler  elements  of  manhood,  he  is  a 
siiperb  interpreter. 

Hooley's  Comedy  Company. — This  company 
is  having  a  very  successful  run  at  Maguire's 
Opera  House  in  the  play  of  Ullinio,  which  has 
been  adapted  and  localized  to  Sun  Francisco 
and  which  gives  fine  illustrations  of  stock  spec- 
ulations on  California  street. 


AuGUSTiN  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
Comedy  Company  will  open  a  season  of  comedy 
at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  12th  instant. 
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BLISHERS'     JEPARTMENT. 


NOTICE  I 
[@*Ia  consequence  of  the  cliange  in  the 
Postal  Law,  which  takes  effect  January  1st, 
181:5,  all  mail  matter  must  he  jjrepaid  at  tlie 
office  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to  the 
Review  from  that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin, 
or  $1.65  in  currency  or  postage  stamps. 
SiiERM.VN  &  Hyde,  Publishers. 


TO  TEACHERS! 
Teachers  desiring  a  selection  made  of  choice 
vocal  or  instrumental  pieces  of  any  grade  will 
please   state    their   wishes  and   we   will    take 
especial  pains  to  suit  them. 


CHARLES  E.  PRATT'S  COMPOSITIONS! 
We  have  just  published  two  beautiful  songs 
by  this  brilliant  composer:  one  entitled,  "Is 
My  Darling  True  to  Me,'*  dedicated  to  and  sung 
by  Alice  Dunning  Lingard ;  and  the  other, 
"  Would  You  Answer  Yes  or  No,"  composed  for 
Miss  Dickie  Lingard.  These  .songs  are  embel- 
lished with  photographs  of  these  popular  ac- 
tresses.    Price  of  each  song,  4Q  cents. 


ELAINE  ! 
We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Funeral 
March,  with  the  above  title,  composed  by 
Blumenthal.  The  title  page  has  a  fine  photo- 
graph of  Toby  Rosenthals  celebrated  picture  of 
"Elaine."    Price  50  cents. 


SILVER  THREADS  AMONG   THE   GOLD  ! 
This  popular  song  can  be  had  from  our  pub- 
lishers.    Send  thirty-five  cents  in  currency  or 
postage  stamps. 


BONANZA 

ON    THE 

SOUTH  END  OF-THE  COMSTOCK. 

THE         '  /  ,      . 

BROOKS  MI'i^'E,;  . 

Being  Worked  Without  Assessment. 


A  Limited  Amount  of  Stock  Set 
Aside  for  a  Working  Cnj^ital, 
at  $2  per  Share. 

ONLY  A  FEW  SHARES  LEFT  THAT  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  AT  THAT  PRICE. 

THE  ORE  NOW    ASSAYS 

From    S20   to    S80    Per    Ton. 


The  BROOKS  MINE  will  be  placed  on  tlie  Slock 
Boarils  as  Boon  as  regular  shipments  of  Bullion  can  be 
made,  and  witb  the  rich  developments  now  being  made, 
ought  to  sell  for 

$50    PER    SHARE. 


Ol«can  be  seen,  and  full  particulars  obtained  at  the 
Comjiwny's  office, 

Boom  14,  No.  303  Monlgomeiy  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
July  76  3m 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA ! 
We  have  received  all  the  selections  from  this 
beautiful  opera  and  other  operas  rendered  by 
Mrs.  James  A.  Oates  and  her  associates  of  the 
English  Comic  Opera  Troupe  and  can  now  sup- 
ply the  large  demand. 


Our  Gnrments  fit  perfect  and  with  easf, 
We  can  the  mostStastidious  please. 


033    KEAKNY    STKKKT, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MUSIC  RACKS  ! 
We  have  just  received  a  fine   assortment   of 
Music  Racks,  which  we  offer  at  low  prices. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT  ! 
We  keep  always  in  our   warerooms  a   good 
stock   of  renting    )iianos    and    organs.        Six 
months'  rent  allowed  as  part  payment   on  the 
purchase  of  either  piano  or  organ. 


t^The  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Br,adLEY  &  Rulof.jo?!  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world,  429 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


BUOWN  &  BUCKWELL, 


HARP  lAKERS 


110  West  Houston  Street, 

IVEVt^    YORIC. 

SHErt^XAP*     A^    HYDE, 
1.17  .C  139  Kearny  Street, 

SAN  FRAXCISCO, 
^a-PACIPIC     COAST    AOENTS.-Ea 


^HERMAN    ^   ^YDE'S     M.USICAL    ReyIEW. 


ONE   OF   THE    OLDEST    MOST 

"'most  Sa'S^rNT"      SHERMAN  &  HYDE, 

AND 

LARGEST 

RELIGIOUS  JOURNALS 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


!«nbs<'rii>liaii,    S*  a  Yv 


Take  It! 


C.  A.  KLOSE,  Publisher, 

Corner  Clay  and  Sausome  streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THEODORE  A.  BUTLER, 

6ii   CLAY  STREET, 

SAN     FR.A.NCISCO. 


137   and   139   Kearny   Street, 


H 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


AVE   ESTABLISHED   A   BUREAU   FOR 


PIANO  ROVERS. 

RUBBER, 

Best   Quality,  Largest   Size,  $5.00. 

French  Embroidered  Broadcloth, 

Itlediuui    Quality.    Light    Binbroideiy, 

S13.00  to  $!.->.  00. 

Heavier  Eiubroiilery,   $18.00  to  830.00. 

Evtra    Quality,     Elitbornte    Embrdiilei'y. 

§•35. 00  to  SJO.OO. 
The  Broadcloth    Covers  are  large  size,  being   full 
9Csl«,  and  can   be  furnished   in    Green,  Crimson  or 
Maroon,  as  may  be  desired. 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited, 

Address, 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS  OF 


Music,  Languages, 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING, 


And  other  studies  pursued  iu  Private  Schools, 


FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


All  parties  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  desire  a' 
lady  or  gentleman  teacher  to  remove  to  their 
locality  are  invited  to  address  us,  stating  the 
inducements  offered. 

Teachers  in  this  city  or  elsewhere  who  would 
like  to  reside  in  the  country  are  requested  to 
send  us  a  statement  of  their  wishes. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  place  teachers  in  com- 
munication with  those  requiring  instructors, 
and  will  give  prompt  attention  to  nil  npplioa- 
tions  intrusted  to  us. 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE. 


CAN  BE  FOUND 

Pianos  to  Sell  for  cash. 

Pianos  to  Sell  on  easy  installments. 
Pianos  to  Rent  Ijy  tlie  mouth  or  year. 
Pianos  to  Rent,  privilege  of  piircliasing. 

Organs  to  Sell  for  cash. 

Organs  to  Sell  on  easy  installments. 
Organs  to  Rent  by  the  month  or  year. 
Organs  to  Rent,  privilege  of  purchasing. 

A  large  stock  of  Piano  Stools. 
A  large  stock  of  Piano  Covers. 

A  large  stock  of  Music  FoliOS. 

A  large  stock  of  Music  Books. 

Violin  strings  of  the  best  quality. 
Guitar  Strings  of  the  best  quality. 
Italian  Strings  of  the  best  quality. 
Silver  Strings  of  the  best  quality. 

Best  assortment  of  Popular  Music. 
Best  assortment  of  Standard  Musio.    ' 
Best  assortment  of  Classic  Music. 
Best  assortment  of  All  Kinds  of  Music. 
Or  any  article  iu  The  Music  Trade, 

In  any  style  and  at  the 

Lowest  Market  Price. 


1j>.j^ 


Ban  f>*ancisco  puBtrc  Ubhah* 
Jgtfsic  PePARTMEirr 


g^.  iQ^js^ 


MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


PIANO  MAKING— HOW    LONG    IT  TAKES  TO 
CONSTRUCT   ONE. 

It  takes  nearly  four  years  to  make  one 
instrument;  three  years  and.  some  months 
to  season  the  wood,  and  three  months  to 
form  the  parts.  No  less  than  sixteeen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion, embracing  the  softest,  toughest,  hard- 
est heaviest,  lightest  and  most  compact 
grain.  In  the  "action"  alone,  there  are 
eleven  different  kinds  of  wood.  The  piano, 
moreover,  is  cosmopolitan,  from  the  fact 
that  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  the  world  contribute  to  the 
composition.  While  spruce  pine  from 
Northern  New  York,  maple  from  West 
Massachusetts,  pine  and  ash  from  Michigan, 
cherry  from  Pennsylvania,  walnut  from  In- 
diana, and  poplar  from  West  Virginia,  after 
passing  through  choppers,  sawyers,  raftmen 
and  inspectors,  as  well  as  buckskin  of  four 
kinds,  first  from  the  wild  deer  and  then  from 
the  manufacturers,  are  necessary,  this 
country  does  not  furnish  all  the  material 
required.  Six  kinds  of  felt,  four  kinds  of 
cloth,  besides  silver  for  the  plates,  silver 
gilded  strings,  cast-iron,  many  kinds  of 
paper,  as  also  ivory,  ebony  and  varnish, 
are  all  imported  from  other  countries.  In 
an  ordinary  piano  there  are  500  screws,  170 
strings,  85  keys  and  520  key  and  tuning 
pins.  In  a  seven  octave  square  about  90 
square  feet  of  veneering  is  used,  and  in  the 
"action"  alone  there  are  no  less  than 
5,072  pieces.  From  the  foregoing  some 
conception  of  the  requisites  of  a  square,  up- 
right or  grand  piano  may  be  formed. 

First  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piano  comes 
the  seasoning  of  the  wood,  which  is  done 
by  two  years'  exposure.  Next  it  is  sub- 
jected to  several  months'  storage  in  an  open 
building,  each  piece  being  separated  to  get 
an  air  drying,  and  then  a  quarantine  of  sev- 
eral months  in  a  building  heated  with  steam, 
followed  by  ten  stages  of  hot  air  drying  dur- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture.  Each  ma- 
nipulation of  the   wood  and  each  coat  of 


varnish  is  followed  by  a  drying  process, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  outside  rosewood 
pieces  a  regular  roasting.  The  heavier 
pieces  of  wood  being  worked  by  machinery, 
they,  together  with  the  legs,  are  carved  by 
the  hands  of  skillful  artists  to  the  required 
shape,  and  the  sounding  and  other  boards 
shaved  to  the  requisite  thinness  by  a  plan- 
ing machine.  Then  comes  the  glueing, 
bending  and  veneering,  each  followed  by 
the  drying,  all  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  de- 
tail. Next  in  order  are  the  cases  and  tops„ 
which  are  varnished  five  times,  each  coat 
being  entirely  scraped  off  and  another  put 
on  until  the  grain  of  the  wood  appears, 
when  they  receive  several  more  coats  of 
polish  varnish,  are  again  scraped  and  then 
rubbed  down  with  pumice  stone,  again 
varnished,  again  rubbed  and  then  polished 
by  hand.  The  iron  frames,  after  being 
japanned,  receive  several  coats  of  paint, 
and  are  then  rubbed  down  and  bronzed, 
after  which  they  are  ornamented  in  shaded 
gilt.  The  complicated  details  of  fitting 
the  frames,  finishing  the  sounding  boards, 
making  the  bridges,  uprights,  strings  and 
pins,  as  also  the  delicate  scroll  saw  manip- 
ulations in  making  the  ivory  keys  and 
wooden  lace  work  for  music  rests,  all  baffle 
description.  The  ivory,  like  everything 
else,  is  submitted  to  the  drying  process  to 
prevent  warping.  Next  in  order  is  placed 
the  sounding  board,  fitting  the  strings  and 
key  board,  and  making  the  "movement." 
The  "  movement,"  which  includes  the  pedal 
arrangement,  hammers,  dampers  and  innu- 
merable other  contrivances,  which  differ  in 
the  various  kinds  of  instruments,  is  so  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  in  its  construction  as  to 
defy  description.  As  is  well  known,  each 
key  struck  going  a  certain  distance,  which 
differs  in  each  key,  raises  a  grooved  ar- 
rangement connecting  with  the  hammer  of 
that  key  which,  as  the  grooved  connection 
slips  out,  hits  the  wire  and  flies  back  to  the 
first  position.     Each  hammer  flies  a  differ- 


ent distance,  and  is  also  further  regulated 
by  the  felt  coverings.  The  pedal  operates 
on  the  wires  by  strips  of  felt  which  press 
against  them.  The  movement  being  placed 
in  position  the  wires  are  strung  and  other 
finishing  touches  given,  when  the  instru- 
ment having  been  carefully  regulated  by  a 
tuning  fork,  the  tone  and  modulation  is 
perfect  and  the  manufacture  of  the  piano  is 
completed. — Baltimore  Sun. 

DICKENS'  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

It  is  said  the  following  letter  written  by 
Charles  Dickens  to  his  son,  as  the  latter  left 
his  home  for  Australia,  defines  more  sharp- 
ly than  anything  else,  the  novelist  ever 
wrote,  his  own  religious  belief: 

"  I  put  in  a  New  Testament,  because  it  is 
the  best  book  that  ever  was  or  will  be, 
known  in  the  world ;  and  because  it  teaches 
you  the  best  lessons  by  which  any  human 
creature,  who  tries  to  be  truthful  and  faith- 
ful to  duty,  can  possibly  be  guided.  As 
your  brothers  have  gone  away  one  by  one, 
I  have  written  to  each  such  words  as  I  am 
writing  to  you,  and  have  entreated  them  all 
to  guide  themselves  by  this  Book,  putting 
aside  the  interpretations  and  inventions  of 
man.  *  *  *  *  I  now  most  solemnly 
impress  upon  you  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  it  came  from  Christ 
Himself,  and  the  impossibility  of  your  go- 
ing far  wrong  if  you  humbly  but  heartily  re- 
spect it.  Only  one  thing  more  on  this  head. 
The  more  we  are  in  earnest  as  to  feeling 
it,  the  less  we  are  disposed  to  hold  forth 
about  it.  Never  abandon  the  wholesome 
practice  of  saying  your  own  private  prayers 
night  and  morning.  I  have  never  abandon- 
ed it  myself,  and  I  know  the  comfort  of  it." 

Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not 
furrow  the  brow.  A  jest  should  be  such 
that  all  should  be  able  to  join  in  the  laugh 
which  it  occasions ;  but  if  it  bears  hard  upon 
one  of  the  company,  like  the  crack  of  a 
string,  it  makes  a  stop  in  the  music. — Felt- 
ham. 


Sherman    &    Hyde'S     Musical    Review. 


STORY  OF  A  SKELFTON. 

A  singular  story  is  that  of  the  skeleton 
which  was  used  in  "  Der  Freischntz"  up  to 
the  hour  when  the  old  opera  house  was  de- 
stroyed. Long  years  ago,  when  Berlioz 
was  a  medical  stndent,  he  went  one  eve- 
ning to  the  opera  with  a  fellow-student,  af- 
terward the  celebrated  Dr.  D^ — .  While 
they  were  listening  with  delight  to  the  ex- 
quisite strains  oi  Agatha's  prayer,  a  grocer's 
boy  near  them  began  to  hiss  with  all  his 
might.  Berlioz  and  his  friend  took  posses- 
sion of  the  irreverent  youth,  thrashed  him 
soundly,  and  put  him  out  of  the  door.  Some 
years  passed,  Berlioz  had  given  himself  up 
to  the  study  of  music,  his  friend  had  been 
installed  physician,  and  the  grocer  died  in 
a  hospital.  By  chance  the  poor  fellow's 
corpse   was  brought   for   dissection  to  Dr. 

D ,  who  recognized  at  once  his  ancient 

adversary.  After  his  anatomical  investiga- 
tions were  ended,  he  caused  the  skeleton  to 
be  prepared  and  mounted,  and  placed  it  in 
his  office  as  a  memento  of  the  joyous  days 
of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Fifteen  more  years 
passed  away,  and  Berlioz  was  charged  by 
the  director  of  the  opera  with  the  task  of 
writing  recitatives  for  "  Der  Freischutz." 
It  was  also  agreed  upon  that  Berlioz  should 
superintend  the  whole  stage-setting  of  the 
work.  He  was  anxious  that  the  phantoms 
of  the  second  act  should  be  worthy  of  the 
opera,  and  produce  a  striking  effect.  He 
was  seeking,  therefore,  some  new  and  origi- 
nal idea,  when  chance  caused  him  to  meet 

his  old  friend  D ,  to  whom  he  confided 

his  anxieties. 

"You  want  a  ghost?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"  I  think  I  have  at  home  something  in  that 
style.  Do  you  remember  a  hisser  whom 
we  thrashed  when  we  were  students  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  I  always  thought  that  fellow 
would  come  to  no  good  end." 

"Well,  he  died  of  gastric  fever,  years 
ago.  But  I  have  his  skeleton,  which  is 
very  much  at  your  service." 

Berlioz  accepted  this  almost  too  original 
offer.  The  poor  skeleton  was  transported 
to  the  opera  house,  and  thus,  for  his  sins,  he 
who  hissed  Agatha's  song  made  his  debut 
on  the  stage  in  "  Der  Freischutz."  Thus 
ends  the  story. — Lucy  Hooper's  Paris  Letter 
to  Appleton's  yournat. 


PAT'S  PERSUASIVENESS, 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
late  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  been  throughout  life  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  temperance.  Through  all  his 
electioneering  campaigns  he  sat  at  public 
dinners  and  suppers  where  wine  and  spirits 
flowed  freely,  but  he  never  passed  the  bot- 
tle or  touched  the  liquor  himself  The 
waiters  who  knew  his  temperance  principles 
were  generally  puzzled  what  to  do  when 


they  came  to  the  row  of  glasses  fronting 
his  plate,  as  they  fronted  all  others.  Usu- 
ally they  were  directed  by  a  look  or  ges- 
ture of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
pass  by  him  in  silence.  But  on  one  occa- 
sion and  Irish  waiter  would  not  abide  such 
an  apparent  breach  of  hospitality.  "Hadn't 
ye  better  take  something,  sir,  to  get  up  an 
appetite  like,  after  your  long  ride,  sir?"  the 
hospitable  Hibernian  whispered  to  the 
startled  sage.  "A  little  brandy  and  wather 
wud  do  ye  good — it  would,  upon  me  sowl, 
sir."  The  heartiness  of  the  appeal  touched 
the  philosopher.  He  recognized  the  ring 
of  true  hospitality  in  its  tones,  and  his  heart 
relented  at  the  idea  of  depressing  such 
sterling  virtue  by  a  continued  refusal. 
"Brandy  and  water?"  said  he.  "Well, 
Pat,  ril  take  half  that  to  oblige  you.  Give 
me  the  water,  and  let  some  one  else  have 
the  brandy." 


WHAT  TO  TEACH  OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

Teach  them  self-reliance. 

Teach  them  to  make  bread. 
Teach  them  to  make  shirts. 

Teach  them  to  foot  up  store  bills. 

Teach  them  not  to  wear  false  hair. 

Teach  them  to  wear  thick,  warm  shoes. 

Teach  them  how  to  wash  and  iron  clothes. 

Teach  them  how  to  make  their  own  dres- 
ses. 

Teach  them  how  to  cook  a  good  meal  of 
victuals. 

Teach  them  how  to  darn  stockings  and 
sew  on  buttons. 

Teach  them  every  day  dry,  hard,  practical 
common  sense. 

Teach  them  to  say  no,  and  mean  it;  or 
yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

Teach  thein  to  wear  calico  dresses  and 
do  it  like  queens. 

Teach  them  that  a  good,  rosv  romp  is 
worth  fifty  consumptives. 

Teach  them  to  regard  the  morals  and  not 
the  money  of  their  beaux. 

Teach  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  the  parlor. 

Teach  them  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  intemperate  and  dissolute  young  men. 

Teach  them  that  the  further  one  lives 
beyond  his  income  the  nearer  he  gets  to 
the  poor-house. 

Rely  upon  it  that  upon  your  teaching  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  the  weal  or  woe 
of  their  after  life. 

Teach  them  that  a  good  steady  mechanic 
is  worth  a  dozen  loafers  in  broadcloth. 

Teach  them  the  accomplishments,  music, 
painting,  drawing,  if  you  have  time  and 
money  to  do  it  with. 

Teach  them  that  God  made  them  in  his 
own  image  and  no  amount  of  tight  lacing 
will  improve  the  mod^tV—New  Vori  Schol- 
ars' yottrnal. 


"ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  CORN." 

This  phrase  is  variously  accounted  for. 
Prof.  De  Vere,  in  his  "Americanisms," 
gives  this  history  of  it.  In  1828,  Andrew 
Stewart,  M.  C,  said  in  a  speech,  that  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  sent  their  hay- 
stacks, corn-fields  and  fodder  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  for  sale.  Wickliffe,  of 
Kentucky,  called  him  to  order,  declaring 
that  those  States  did  not  send  hay-stacks 
or  corn-fields  to  New  York  for  sale. 
"Well,"  asked  Stewart,  "what  do  you 
send?"  "Why,  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
hogs."  "Well,  what  makes  your  horses, 
mules,  cattle  and  hogs?  You  feed  a  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  hay  to  a  horse,  you 
just  animate  and  get  upon  the  top  of  your 
hay-stack  and  ride  off  to  market.  How  is 
it  with  your  cattle  ?  You  make  one  of  them 
carry  fifty  dollars  worth  of  hay  and  grass  to 
the  Eastern  market;  how  much  corn  does 
it  take  at  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel  to  fat- 
ten it?"  "Why,  thirty  bushels."  "Then 
you  put  that  thirty  bushels  into  the  shape 
of  a  hog  and  make  it  walk  off  to  the  East- 
ern market."  Mr.  'VVicklifl'e  jumped  up  and 
said :  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  acknowledge  the  corn ." 


INDIVIDUAL    ENERGY. 


A  pretty  story  was  told,  not  long  since,  of 
a  woman  in  Kansas  who  had  a  gift  for  mu- 
sical composition  and  a  passion  for  making 
her  way  in  the  great  world.  She  wrote 
songs,  not  simple  popular  melodies,  but 
long  and  brilliant  pieces  of  music,  such  as 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  cultivated  singers, 
and  sent  them  to  a  music  firm  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  no  sign  that  they  were  written 
by  a  woman.  They  are  favorites  upon 
many  a  pianoforte,  side  by  side  with  the 
work  of  the  best  known  artists,  signed  by 
the  plain  initials  and  the  name.  The  au- 
thor of  these  expressive  and  varied  compo- 
sitions, that  rank  with  the  work  of  Gounod 
and  Stigelli,  is  a  girl  from  the  prairies  of 
Kansas,  who  is  industriously  pursuing  her 
studies  by  the  aid  of  her  own  geniu*.  She 
has  her  innings,  and  who  will  say  that  she 
will  not  make  her  winnings,  since  she  has 
already  done  so  much  si-ngle-handed  ? 

Always  say  a  kind  word  if  you  can,  if 
only  that  it  may  come  in,  perhaps,  with  sin- 
gular opportuneness,  entering  some  mourn- 
ful man's  darkened  room  like  a  beautiful 
firefly,  whose  happy  circumvolutions  he 
cannot  but  watch,  forgetting  his  many 
troubles.— if('£-/2).s. 


The  man  who  invents  a  successful  type- 
setting machine  will  amass  untold  riches. 
But  it  will  be  an  insignificant  sum  in  com- 
parison to  the  wealth  that  will  accrue  to  that 
individual  who  discovers  a  method  by  which 
a  baby  may  be  made  to  consume  its  own 
cry. 
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SWANS. 

The  nest  of  the  swan  is  a  thick  and  rather 
untidy  mass  of  sticks,  reeds,  flags,  and 
rushes.  From  the  fact  of  the  birds  natur- 
ally preferring  the  most  secluded  spots  by 
the  water,  we  more  often  find  a  swan's  nest 
on  an  eyot  than  on  either  bank  of  the  river; 
the  osier  beds  are,  perhaps,  the  localities 
most  favored  of  them.  The  eggs  are  six  or 
eight  in  number,  and  are  hatched  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  young  birds  are  termed 
cygnets,  and  are  covered  with  a  greyish- 
brown  plumage,  which  is  not  entirely  lost 
till  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  Though 
the  swan  is,  in  general,  very  gentle  and  in- 
offensive, the  male  bird  will  defend  the  nest 
with  great  courage,  and  advance  to  the  on- 
set with  ruffled  pinions  and  every  demon- 
stration of  anger  ;  nor  is  it,  from  its  muscu- 
lar powers,  an  antagonist  to  be  despised. 
While  tfie  cygnets  are  very  young,  one  or 
two  of  them  will  sometimes  climb  up  on  to 
their  mother's  back,  who  never  sails  along 
more  proudly  than  when  her  dusky  brood 
is  thus  cradled  between  her  snowy  wings. 
Swans  do  not  breed  until  they  are  several 
years  old,  and  they  mate  strictly  in  pairs  ; 
the  technical  terms  for  the  male  and  female 
are  cob  and  pen.  The  cob,  or  male,  has  a 
thicker  neck  and  a  larger  "  berry  "  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  than  the  pen,  or  female  ;  he 
also  swims  more  buoyantly  from  having 
more  volume  of  lungs.  Maturity  in  both 
cob  and  pen  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the 
"berry"  and  the  depth  of  the  orange  color 
of  the  bill.  On  the  Thames,  the  nests  are 
seduously  watched  by  the  fisherman,  who 
receives  half  a  crown  for  each  young  bird 
that  is  hatched.  He  also  takes  care  of  the 
birds  during  inclement  winters,  receiving 
two  shillings  a  week  for  the  time  during 
which  he  has  given  them  food  and  shelter. 
Taking  swans'  eggs  from  the  nests,  and 
certain  other  bird's,  was  an  offence  severely 
dealt  with  in  old  times.  We  find  in  an  Act 
of  Henry  VII,  that  "  No  manner  of  person 
of  what  condition  or  degree  he  bee,  take  or 
causeto  betaken,  be  it  upon  his  owne  ground 
or  any  other  man's,  the  egges  of  any  fawcon, 
goshawk,  laners,  or  swans,  out  of  the  nest, 
upon  paine  of  imprisonment  of  a  yere  and 
a  day,  and  fine  at  the  king's  will,  the  one 
halfe  thereof  to  the  king,  and  the  other  halfe 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  the  egges 
were  so  taken." — Art  ^our/la/. 


A  CINCINNATI    BOY  HAS  FUN. 

Such  a  scare  as  they  had  out  on  Walnut 
Hills  the  other  day  at  Mr.  Crabbapple's 
house.  It  seems  that  Crabbapple's  boy, 
Billy,  was  taken  violently  ill  just  at  school 
time  and  had  to  stay  at  home.  He  conva- 
lesced rapidly,  and  by  half-past  nine  o'clock 
even  his  anxious  mother  began  to  hope 
that  he  might  be  in  no  immediate  danger, 


and  by  ten  he  had  exhausted  all  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  pleasure  and  was  thinking 
of  some  new  ones.  Leaving  his  mother  in 
the  sitting  room,  he  went  into  the  hall  and 
drew  a  ball  of  kite  string  from  his  pocket. 
He  tied  one  end  of  this  string  to  the  door- 
knob, then  he  tilted  the  umbrella  stand  out 
from  the  wall  so  it  just  balanced,  and  took 
a  turn  around  the  top  of  that  with  the  cord; 
then  he  laid  the  lid  of  a  water  cooler  on 
the  banister  post  and  took  a  bight  of  cord 
around  that;  then  he  went  up  stairs  and 
dragged  a  box  of  old  shoes  over  the  ban- 
ister rail,  propped  it  up  there  with  sticks 
and  tied  the  cord  to  the  outer  end  of  it. 
Then  he  went  down  and  sneaked  softly  out 
of  the  front  door  and  pulled  the  bell,  after 
which  he  put  his  ear  to  the  key-hole  and 
assumed  the  expression  of  a  Sunday  school 
boy  telling  a  pious  lie  to  the  superintend- 
ent. He  heard  his  mother  step  to  the  sit- 
ting-room door ;  he  heard  the  knob  turn, 
and  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  concert 
began.  The  umbrella  stand  went  down 
with  a  crash,  and  Mrs.  Crabbapple  shrieked 
like  a  circus  calliope ;  the  water  cooler  lid 
helped  her  out,  and  just  as  the  hired  girl 
dashed  in  to  the  rescue  there  was  an  ava- 
lanche of  old  gaiters,  slippers,  boots,  and 
Arctic  overshoes  that  came  pattering  down 
in  advance  of  a  big  box  that  crashed  and 
banged  like  an  escaped  meteor,  and  fairly 
drowned  the  wild  shrieks  and  howls  of  the 
terrified  women,  who  were  persuaded  that 
something  had  thrown  an  earthquake  down 
the  chimney.  And  when  the  racket  sub- 
sided, Billy  quit,  turned  "  summersets  "  in 
the  back  parlor  and  pounded  the  floor  with 
his  heels  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and 
walked  solemnly  around  the  house  and  in 
at  the  back  door,  singing  in  a  sweet,  sad 
voice,  "The  old  home  ain't  what  it  used  to 
be."  But  just  after  that  something  hap- 
pened that  made  the  old  home  seem  sadly 
familiar  after  all,  and  the  heartbroken  boy 
toiled  up  and  down  stairs  all  morning,  car- 
rying woe  and  old  shoes. — Brooks,  in  Satur- 
day Night. 

A  LUDICROUS  SCENE. 

Old  Parson  Somers,  whilom  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  godly  people  of  Sudbury,  once 
stated  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  un- 
interrupted ministration  he  had  laughed 
but  three  times  in  the  pulpit.  Once  was 
when  an  aged  mother  awakened  sudden- 
ly from  a  deep  sermon-time  nap  under  the 
impression,  vividly  expressed  ere  she  was 
conscious  of  her  surroundings,  that  her  lit- 
tle grandson  Tommy  was  stealing  her 
doughnuts.  But  the  most  ludicrous  scene 
— that  which  most  completely  upset  him — 
transpired  while  he  was  preaching  on  ex- 
exchange  at  Barrington,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows ; 

The  pews  of  the  church  were  of  that  old- 


fashioned  form,  mostly  square,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  occupants  of  contiguous 
pews  often  sat  back  to  back,  with  only  the 
partition  and  top-railing  between.  There 
are  but  few  of  them  left  in  the  country 
now. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  the  Sabbath 
of  Parson  Somers'  visit  two  elderly  deacons, 
occupying  adjoining  pews,  and  sitting  with 
their  backs  very  near  together,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  profound  meditations 
upon  things  holy,  had  fallen  fast  asleep, 
with  their  heads  thrown  back  until  their  two 
long,  carefully  bound  queues  dangled  in 
close  proximity.  Some,  piously  and  kindly 
inclined,  said  that  the  deacons  were  not 
asleep,  but  were  only  rapt  in  spiritual  ferv- 
or; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  were  cer- 
tainly oblivious  of  surrounding  things,  and 
thus  fell  into  trouble. 

In  a  third  pew,  cornering  upon  the  pews 
of  the  deacons,  sat  a  young  man  depraved 
and  wicked ;  and  what  does  this  sacrile- 
gious sinner  do  but  take  the  dangling 
queues  aforesaid  and  tie  them  firmly  to- 
gether. And  then,  to  complete  the  sum  of 
his  iniquity,  he  took  a  pin  and  remorselessly 
stuck  it  into  the  shoulder  of  the  nearest 
deacon. 

Of  course  the  deacon  jumped,  as  any  one 
would  have  been  likely  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the 
other  deacon  was  caused  to  jump  also. 

"  Let  go  my  hair  !"  cried  deacon  number 
one. 

"Let  go  my  hair!"  vociferated  deacon 
number  two. 

"Oh!— Wough!" 

"  Let  go,  I  say  1" 

It  was  twitch  and  twitch  and  bump  and 
bump,  with  groans  and  cries  intermingled, 
until  the  two  unfortunate  men  arrived  at  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  situation,  and 
then — 

But  we  leave  the  rest  to  the  reader's  im- 
agination, trusting  only,  that  he  will  not 
deem  it  impious  on  the  part  of  the  good  old 
parson  that  he  fairly  laughed  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  cried  a  young  rook, 
returning  hurriedly  from  its  first  flight,  "I'm 
so  frightened!  I've  seen  such  a  sight!" 
"What  sight,  my  son?"  asked  the  rook. 
"Oh!  white  creatures,  screaming  and  run- 
ning, straining  their  necks,  and  holding 
their  heads  ever  so  high.  See,  mother, 
there  they  go !  "  "Geese,  my  son  ;  merely 
geese,"  calmly  replied  the  sapient  parent 
bird.  "Through  life,  child,  observe,  that 
when  you  meet  any  one  who  makes  a  great 
fuss  about  himself,  and  tries  to  lift  his  head 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  may 
set  him  down  at  once  to  be  a  goose." 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

j      ART  IN  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

SjiT  IS  well-known,  that  with  the  fulfillment 
'*  of  the  first  christian  milennial,  the 
Jj  downfall  of  the  world  was  expected. 
^~'  As,  however,  the  dreaded  year  passed 
by  and  days  and  nights  and  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  continued  to  alternate 
as  before  in  regular  succession,  the  world 
breathed  freely  again  ;  with  renewed  assur- 
ance of  its  further  duration,  a  fresh  joy  in 
existence  awakened,  which  manifested  itself 
quite  specially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
adorning  life.  Splendid  edifices  in  the 
Romanic  style,  then  hasting  towards  its 
richest  development,  sprang  aloft,  together 
with  many-towered  cathedrals,  extensive 
cloister  buildings,  and  proud  knightly  cas- 
tles. Invigorated  by  architecture,  plastic 
art  gradually  rose  above  distorted  dwarfs 
and  fantastic  monsters  to  the  noble  figures 
of  the  golden  portal  of  Freiburg  in  Germa- 
ny, and  in  Italy,  to  the  labors  of  a  Nicola 
Pisano,  recalling  to  life  antique  form  and 
beauty  long  before  the  Renaissance.  All 
life  became  animated,  vigorous  and  aspir- 
ing. In  the  line  of  both  Salic  and  Hohen- 
stanfenian  emperors,  grand  historic  charac- 
ters appear ;  powerful  men  such  as  Gregory 
VII  and  Innocent  III  ascended  the  papal 
throne.  The  appearance  of  these  great 
forces,  now  in  combined  action  and  then 
battling  against  each  other,  caused  the 
world  to  tremble.  With  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury came  the  wonderful,  romantic  period 
of  the  bloom  of  chivalry  with  its  animating 
powers  of  valor,  love  and  religion  ;  one  of 
those  epochs  in  which  poetry  lived  and  life 
was  poetic.  Religion,  the  impulse  to  ac- 
tion, and  a  craving  for  the  wonders  of  re- 
mote lands,  united  the  christian  peoples  of 
the  Occident  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
Crusades ;  here  they  first  learned  to  know 
each  another,  the  feeling  of  a  common 
faith  and  (while  varying  greatly  in  detail) 
common  customs  here  made  itself  felt 
among  them  for  the  first  time  in  full 
force.  The  horizon  of  their  conceptions  of 
the  world  enlarged  mightily  ;  strange  lands 
and  seas,  and  pictures  of  strange  peoples 
and  customs  were  unrolled  before  the  fight- 
ing pilgrims  and  adventurers;  the  Crusades 
are  at  once  the  Illiad  and  the  Odysee  of 
the  Christian  world.  With  the  rich  materi- 
als, especially  of  the  Orient,  which  now  be- 
came known,  and  which  the  trade  of  Pisa, 
Genoa  and  Venice  adapted  itself  to  procure, 
life  now  assumed  an  aspect  at  once  rich, 
motley  and  joyous.  The  artistic  sense  of 
the  time  was  displayed  in  weaving,  em- 
broidery and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  and 
also  in  costly  household  furniture ;  a  rich, 
picturesque  garb  enhances  the  dignity  and 
charms  of  the  personal  appearance.  Tour- 
naments, festivals,  and  splendid  processions 
first   displayed  all   of   this    brillance    and 


wealth  aright.  In  so  poetical  a  time,  poets 
and  singers  were  naturally  chief  person- 
ages, and  while  they  were  active  in  behalf 
of  noble,  spiritual  entertainment,  actors, 
jugglers,  dancers  and  comedians  provided 
sport  and  diversion.  But  everything  which 
there  arose  wore  the  full  color  of  life.  How 
welcome  would  have  been  a  fully  developed 
species  of  music  powerful  in  the  possessing 
of  all  artistic  resources!  Although  precise- 
ly at  that  time,  architecture — the  works  of 
which  like  those  of  music,  in  a  certain  sense 
are  not  represetitathie — developed  a  lofty 
sense  of  form  and  beauty ;  the  burden  of 
the  labor  of  developing  itself  from  crude 
beginnings  bore  down  too  heavily  upon 
music,  to  permit  of  her  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  arts  and  elevating  herself  to  the 
sphere  of  full  beauty.  This  strong  age 
knew  how  to  shape  hard,  tangible  stone 
into  harmonious  form  by  strong  blows  with 
hammer  and  chisel,  how  to  cause  it  to  bloom 
with  architectural  foliage,  and  how  to 
enoble  Romanic  architecture,  originally  so 
clumsy  and  ponderous,  by  transforming  it 
into  forms  at  once  magnificent  and  finely 
wrought ;  but  the  airy  web  of  sounds,  blow- 
ing where  they  list,  it  was  unable  to  grasp 
and  unite  in  pure  symphony  and  the  play 
of  shifting  harmonies.  The  poetic  impulse 
of  the  time,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  re- 
quirement for  real  enjoyment  could  not  be 
content  with  what  was  here  offered.  Hence, 
as  for  the  time  being,  musical  art  proper, 
was  out  of  the  question,  the  poetic  sense  of 
the  time  gave  vent  to  itself  in  lyric  song, 
where  word  and  tone  resounded  in  union, 
where  neither  the  school  regulations  of  the 
musical  pedagogue,  nor  the  profound  sci- 
ence of  the  monk  had  anything  to  say ; 
but  where,  instead,  only  the  impulses  of 
temperament  found  the  words  for  the  song 
of  love  or  of  spring,  and  simultaneously 
with  this,  the  tones  best  adapted  to  them. 
— Dr.  W.  A.  Ambros. 

PURITY  AND   IMPURITY. 

To  practice  well,  is  always  conscientiously 
to  play  correctly  and  in  a  good  manner. 

The  bane  of  playing  is  impurity,  and  the 
word  is  very  significant.  It  designates, 
musically  speaking,  audible  uncleanliness. 
Who  would  purposely  muddy  a  spring  or 
soil  a  picture?  Why,  then,  trouble  the  in- 
tellectual spring  of  harmony  ?  As  transpa- 
rent crystal  is  kept  spotless,  and  as  we  take 
pains  to  secure  pure  air,  so  let  it  be  in  re- 
spect to  harmony,  the  purity  of  which  de- 
pends upon  correct  playing. 

Bear  in  mind,  always,  the  divine  origin  of 
harmony,  and  honor  it  by  continually  pre- 
serving its  purity,  through  causing  it  to  ap- 
pear, in  its  sounding  reality,  cleanly  robed. 

At  two  stages  in  the  study  of  a  piece,  it  is 
especially  important  to  pay  diligent  heed  to 
the  maintainance  of  purity,  viz.,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  practice,  say  during  the  first  ten 


to  twenty  times  that  one  plays  it,  and  then 
when  the  period  of  "freedom"  first  begins, 
and  the  player  gives  free  course  to  feeling 
and  fiery  inspiration.  Then,  above  all 
times,  must  the  secretly  active  conscience 
perform  in  stillness,  but  with  severity,  the 
duties  of  a  critical  office. 

Be  as  careful  to  play  cleanly  as  if  every 
mistake  left  a  black  mark  upon  the  face. 
If  this  really  were  the  case,  oh!  how  dili- 
gently we  should  wash  away  every  false 
note  by  repeatedly  playing  it  purely. 

But,  are  we  to  be  cleanly  in  corporeal  re- 
spects only,  and  not  in  intellectual? 

Let  pupils  who  play  over  their  task  with 
indifference,  or  hurry  through  it  in  a  trifling 
manner,  reflect  upon  this  matter,  and  let 
the  result  be  perceptible  in  their  music  les- 
sons. 

By  means  of  so-called  "accidental"  im- 
purities in  playing,  the  chaste  sense  of  hear- 
ing first  becomes  suUied,  then  confused, 
and  finally  (where  such  accidents  imper- 
ceptibly increase  in  frequency)  accustomed 
to  impurity  so  as  perhaps  to  hold  it  to 
be  pure !  Further  on,  the  sense  becomes 
steadily  more  corrupt,  and  finally  obdu- 
rate towards  purity  and  truthfulness  in  the 
sphere  of  harmony. 

A  mistake  proceeding  from  want  of  skill, 
is  only  a  disagreeable  accident ;  but  where 
mistakes  become  essential  and  customary, 
there  art  is  caricatured. 

The  conscious,  yet  uncorrected  mistake  is 
always  wrong;  for  a  mistake  remains  a 
mistake,  whether  others  perceive  it  or  not.  A 
wrong  grasp  always  destroys  the  animate  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  harmonic  tone — and 
even  when  the  act  is  perceived  by  no  one, 
having  taken  place  it  may  be  in  the  quiet  sol- 
itude of  the  player,  truth  still  lives  in  the  mu- 
sic,andlawin  the  harmony  ;  the  printed  page 
is  the  bill  of  indictment  and  the  proof  lies  in 
the  condemning  conscience  of  the  player. 
Let  him  atone  for  the  wrong  on  the  very 
spot,  at  the  instant  when  it  occurs,  and 
he  will  then  live  in  harmony  with  himself. 

In  respect  to  playing  with  purity,  the 
chief  thing  is  to  hear  whether  one  has 
played  wrongly  at  all,  and  if  so,  where  and 
what  the  mistake  has  been.  The  'ailicther 
and  -where  may  not  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  luhat  it  is  often  difficult  to  as- 
certain ;  because  that  which  is  false  and  in- 
correct is  in  most  instances  contrary  to 
reason,  and  as  such  more  or  less  easily  es- 
capes not  merely  the  understanding,  but 
sensuous  perception  as  well,  according  as 
the  false  notes  may  be  few  or  many  in  num- 
ber. It  is  advisable,  therefore,  instead  of 
looking  out  for  wrong  notes,  to  fix  the  at- 
tention exclusively  upon  the  right  ones,  and 
to  familiarize  oneself  with  the  effect  which 
they  produce ;  with  a  sense  of  the  correct, 
the  conception  of  the  contrary  or  the  incor- 
rect, will  logically  develop  of  itself;  hence 
the  hearing  should  never  be  suffered  to 
slumber  while  one  is  playing.  Take  care 
that  the  right  is  protected  in  its  rights.  Cul- 
tivate a  love  of  the  right  alone,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  self-satisfaction. — Louis  Kohler. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 

THE   RANK  OF  AESTHETIC   CULTURE,  AND 
1  ITS  RELATION  TO  SCIENCE. 

§FTER  considering  what  training  best  fits 
for  self-preservation,  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  sustenance,  for  the  discharge 
^  of  parental  duties,  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  social  and  political  conduct ;  we 
come  to  that  remaining  division  of  human 
life  which  includes  the  relaxations,  pleasures, 
and  amusements  filling  leisure  hours.  We 
have  now  to  consider  what  training  best  fits 
for  the  enjoyments  of  Nature,  of  Litera- 
ture, and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their 
forms.  Postponing  them  as  we  do  to  things 
that  bear  more  yitally  upon  human  welfare  ; 
and  bringing  everything  we  have,  to  the  test 
of  actual  value  ;  it  will  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  we  are  inclined  to  slight  these  less  es- 
sential things.  No  greater  mistake  could 
be  made,  however.  We  yield  to  none  in 
the  value  we  attach  to  aesthetic  culture  and 
its  pleasures.  Without  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  poetry,  and  the  emotions  produced 
by  natural  beauty  of  every  kind,  life  would 
lose  half  its  charm.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the 
tastes  are  unimportant,  we  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  occupy  a  much 
larger  share  of  human  life  than  now.  When 
the  forces  of  nature  have  been  fully  con- 
quered to  man's  use — when  the  means  of 
production  have  been  brought  to  perfection 
—when  labor  has  been  economized  to  the 
highest  degree — when  education  has  been 
so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  the 
more  essential  activities  may  be  made  with 
comparative  rapidity —and  when,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare 
time  ;  then  will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and 
Nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
minds  of  all. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  aesthetic 
culture  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  hu- 
man happiness ;  and  another  thing  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to  human 
happiness.  However  irriportant  it  may  be, 
it  must  yield  precedence  to  those  kinds  of 
culture  which  bear  more  directly  upon  the 
duties  of  life.  As  before  hinted,  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  are  made  possible  by  those 
activities  which  make  individual  and  social 
I'fe  possible  ;  and  manifestly,  that  which  is 
made  possible,  must  be  postponed  to  that 
which  makes  it  possible.  A  florist  culti- 
vates a  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  flower  ;  and 
regards  the  roots  and  leaves  as  of  value, 
chiefly  because  they  are  instrumental  in 
producing  the  flower.  But  while,  as  an  ul- 
timate product,  the  flower  is  the  thing  to 
which  everything  else  is  subordinate,  the 
■  florist  very  well  knows  that  the  root  and 
leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater  import- 
ance; because  on  them  the  evolution  of  the 
flower  depends.  He  bestows  every  care  in 
rearing    a   healthy    plant;    and   knows    it 


would  be  folly  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  flower,  he  were  to  neglect  the  plant. 
Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.  Architect- 
ure, sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry,  etc., 
may  be  truly  called  the  efflorescence  of  civ- 
ilized life.  But  even  supposing  them  to  be 
of  such  transcendant  worth  as  to  subordi- 
nate civilized  life  out  of  which  they  grow 
(which  can  hardly  be  asserted),  it  will  still 
be  admitted  that  the  production  of  a  healthy 
civilized  life  must  be  the  first  consideration  ; 
and  that  the  knowledge  conducing  to  this 
must  occupy  the  highest  place. 

And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the  vice 
of  oiir  educational  system.  It  neglects  the 
plant  for  the  sake  of  the  flower.  In  anxiety 
for  elegance,  it  forgets  substance.  While  it 
gives  no  knowledge  conducive  to  self-pres- 
ervation— while  of  knowledge  that  facili- 
tates gaining  a  livelihood  it  gives  but  the 
rudiments,  and  leaves  the  greater  part  to  be 
picked  up  any  how  in  after  life — while  for 
the  discharge  of  parental  functions  it  makes 
not  the  slightest  provision — and  while  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  it  prepares  by  im- 
parting a  mass  of  facts,  most  of  which  are 
irrelevant,  and  the  rest  without  a  key  ;  it  is 
diligent  in  teaching  everything  that  adds  to 
refinement,  polish,  ec/a/.  However  fully 
we  may  admit  that  extensive  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages  is  a  valuable  ac- 
complishment, which,  through  reading,  con- 
versation, and  travel,  aids  in  giving  a  cer- 
tain finish  ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
result  is  rightly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  that 
vitally  important  knowledge  sacrificed  to  it. 
Supposing  it  true  that  classical  education 
conduces  to  elegance  and  correctness  of 
style  ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  elegance  and 
correctness  of  style  are  comparable  in  im- 
portance to  a  familiarity  with  the  principles 
that  should  guide  the  rearing  of  children. 
Grant  that  the  taste  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  reading  all  the  poetry  written  in 
extinct  languages ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  such  improvement  of  taste  is  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  health.  Accomplishments,  the  fine 
arts,  belles-lettres,  and  all  those  things 
which,  as  we  say,  constitute  the  efflores- 
cence of  civilization,  should  be  wholly  sub- 
ordinate to  that  knowledge  and  discipline 
in  which  civilization  rests.  As  they  occupy 
the  leisure  part  of  life,  so  should  they  occupy 
the  leisure  part  of  education. 

Recognizing  thus  the  true  position  of 
aesthetics,  and  holding  that  while  the  culti- 
vation of  them  should  form  a  part  of  edu- 
cation from  its  commencement,  such  culti- 
vation should  be  subsidiary  ;  we  have  now 
to  inquire  what  knowledge  is  of  most  use  to 
this  end— what  knowledge  best  fits  for  this 
remaining  sphere  of  activity.  To  this  ques- 
tion the  answer  is  still  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore. Unexpected  as  the  assertion  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,'  that  the  highest  Art 


of  every  kind  is  based  upon  Science— that 
without  Science  there  can  be  neither  per- 
fect production  nor  full  appreciation. 

Music,  for  example,  is  but  an  idealization 
of  the  natural  language  of  emotion  ;  conse- 
quently, music  must  be  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing as  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  this  natural 
language.  The  various  inflections  of  voice 
which  accompany  feelings  of  different  kinds 
and  intensities,  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
germs  out  of  which  music  is  developed.  It 
has  been  further  shown,  that  these  Inflec- 
tions and  cadences  are  not  accidental  or  ar- 
bitrary ;  but  that  they  are  determined  by 
certain  general  principles  of  vital  action ; 
and  that  their  expressiveness  depends  on 
this.  Whence  it  follows  that  musical  phra- 
ses and  the  melodies  built  of  them,  can  be 
effective  only  when  they  are  in  harmony 
with  these  general  principles.  It  is  difficult 
here  properly  to  illustrate  this  position.  But 
perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  swarms 
of  worthless  ballads  that  infest  drawing- 
rooms,  as  compositions  which  science  would 
forbid.  They  sin  against  science  by  setting 
to  music  ideas  that  are  not  emotional 
enough  to  prompt  musical  expression  ;  and 
they  also  sin  against  science  by  using  musical 
phrases  that  have  no  natural  relation  to  the 
ideas  expressed :  even  where  these  are  emo- 
tional. They  are  bad  because  they  are  un- 
true. And  to  say  they  are  untrue,  is  to  say 
they  are  unscientific. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
science  will  make  an  artist.  While  we  con- 
tend that  the  leading  laws  both  of  objective 
and  subjective  phenomena  must  be  under- 
stood by  him,  we  by  no  means  contend 
that  knowledge  of  such  laws  will  serve  in 
place  of  natural  perception.  Not  only  the 
poet,  but  also  the  artist  of  every  type,  is 
born,  not  made.  What  we  assert  is,  that 
innate  faculty  alone  will  not  suffice;  but 
must  have  the  aid  of  organized  know^ledge. 
Intuition  will  do  much,  but  it  will  not  do 
all.  Only  when  Genius  is  married  to  Sci- 
ence can  the  highest  results  be  produced.— 
Herbert  Spencer. 


Earth  is  notour  only  Abiding  Place. 
— It  can  not  be  that  the  earth  is  man's  only 
abiding  place.  It  can  not  be  that  our  life 
is  a  bubble,  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  eternity 
to  float  a  moment  upon  Its  waves  and  sink 
into  nothingness.  Else  why  is  it,  that  the 
high  and  glorious  aspirations,  which  leap 
like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts, 
are  forever  wandering  about  unsatisfied? 
It  is  truly  evident  we  were  born  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  earth,  and  we  are  here 
merely  as  shadows  passing  to  and  fro  In  an 
earthly  existence  until  we  are  called  to  a 
brighter  Presence  forever. 


In  deception.  Faith  dies;   Happiness  is 
more  credulous  than  misfortune. 


Sherman    &   Wyde's    Musical    Review. 


Foreign  Notes. 

— MUe.  Mallinger  is  starring  in  Munich. 

—There  are  eighly-nine  American  students  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory. 

—The  Swedish  Female-Quartette  are  giving  suc- 
cessful concerts  in  Switzerland. 

— The  0/>eta  Coniigue  company  of  Paris  will  per- 
form in  Vienna  during  their  two  months  summer  va- 
cation this  year. 

—The  baritone  singer,  Melchisedeck,  of  the  Opera 
Coraique  at  Paris,  has  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Portuguese  Order  of  Christ. 

—Mr.  F.  C.  Packard,  an  American  tenor  with  "a  re- 
markably  sympathetic  voice,"  has  been  singing  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Troupe  in  London. 


-The 


lew    opera  bouffe    by  H 
'  Le  Petit  Faust,"  is  called  "Alice  De  N. 
laid  to  be  a  very  poor  affair  indeed. 

—The  young  pianist  Martucci 
urore  in  Milan,  where  he  app 
:oncerts.     His  compositions  als 


the 


author  of 


ted  a  genuine 
centlyin  two 
luch  relished. 


— Offenbach  has  supplied  the  incidental  music  to  a 
revue  cMnA  "Les  Haunetons,"  in  which  Mesdames 
Peschard  and  Theo  are  appearing  at  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiens. 

—In  the  brilliant  bi-avura.  "  Nella  dolce  trepidanza 
("Radiant  Splendors"),  which  concludes  "  II  Talis- 
mano,"  Mme.  Nilsson's  ringing  tones  are  said  to  tell 
immensely. 


-Verdi,  the 


:  face 


3mposer,  has  no  airs  about  1 
iet,  gentlemanly-looking  pe 
'  Sadness  and  modesty  are 
^anly  and  interesting,  but  i 


He 


— Herr  Franz  Betz,  the  distinguished  baritone,  has 
left  Berlin  for  Ereslau,  where  he  is  to  appear  in  opera 
this  month.  The  artist  is  said  to  have  selected  chiefly 
roles  from  the  works  of  Wagner  and  Marschnar.  with 
which  to  renew  the  fame  he  has  already  established 
there. 

—William  Shakespeare  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  in  London.  The  gentleman  is  a  young  ten- 
or of  promise,  who  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Music,  and  won  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship 
there  some  time  ago.  He  recently  made  his  debut  at 
a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

—The  London  papers,  led  by  the  Tunts,  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  e.vpressions  of  admiration  for  Mile.  Zare 
Thalberg,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  pianist.  The 
young  lady,  who  is  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  recently 
made  her  debut  in  the  Covenl  Garden  Opera-house, 
as  "  Zerline  "  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni. 


1  publii 


— Mme.  Szarvady,  after  long  retirem 
life,  recently  excited  universal  raptur 
given  by  her  in  Paris.  The  excellent  pianist  render- 
ed on  this  occasion  Schumann's  concerto  in  A  minor, 
Beethoven's  concerto  in  E  flat  and  Mendelssohn's 
Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojoso,  all  for  piano  forte  with 
orchestra  ;  together  with  an  etude,  nocturne  and 
waltz  by  Chopin. 

—At  the  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Cologne  Conservatory  of  Music, 
wealthy  patrons  of  art  residing  in  that  city  raised  a 
fund  nf  90,000  marks  (about  $25,000,)  of  which  sum  the 
interest  is  to  go  to  the  Chapelmaster.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  until  his  death  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  after 
which  the  capital  will  fall  into  the  possession  of  the 
conservatory. 

—At  last  accounts  Wagner  had  visited  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  Bulow  was  in  Munich,  Joachim  in  Berlin, 
Rubinstein  in  Paris.  Saint-Saens  in  Vienna,  Mile. 
Krebs  in  London,  Anna  Mehlig  in  Stuttgart,  Albani 
in  London,  Mallinger  in  Munich,  Capoul  in  Vienna, 
Nilsson  in  London,  Strauss  in  Paris,  Lucca  in  Stutt- 
gart, Adelina  Patti  in  Vienna,  Miska  Hauser  in  Chris- 
tiani,  Verdi  in  Paris  and  Niemann  in  Riga. 


BETWEEN  THE  POPPY  AND  THE  ROSE. 


How 


PSON. 

:king  work, 


Eight  hou 
With  sharp  vexations  shot  between  I 

Scant  wages  and  few  kindly  words- 
How  gloomy  the  whole  day  has  been  ! 

But  here  is  home.    Its  garden  shines. 
And  over  it  the  soft  air  flows  ; 

A  mist  of  chastened  glory  hangs 
Between  the  poppy  and  the  rose. 

The  poppy  red  as  ruby  is. 

The  rose  pale  pink,  full-blown,  and  se 
Mid  most  the  dark  rich  leaves  that  form 

The  strong  vine's  royal  cornet. 
And  half  way  o'er  from  this  and  that, 

In  a  charmed  focus  of  repose. 
Two  rare  young  faces  lit  with  love, 

Between  the  poppy  and  the  rose. 

Sweet  little  Jessie,  two  years  old. 
Dear  little  mamma,  twenty-four. 

Together  in  the  garden  walk. 
While  evening  sun-streams  round  the: 

List  I     Mamma  murmurs  baby-talk! 
Hush  1    Jessie's  talk  to  laughter  glow: 

They  both  look  heavenly  sweet  to  me, 
I  the  poppy  and  the  rose. 


Two  flakes  of  sunshine  in  deep  shade. 

Two  diamonds  set  in  roughest  stone. 
Two  songs  with  harp  accompaniment 

Across  a  houseless  desert  blown- 
No,  nothing  like  this  vision  is. 

How  deep  this  innocent  influence  goes — 
Sweeter  than  song  or  power  or  fame — 

Between  the  poppy  and  the  roje. 


,nd  the 


Between  the  poppy 

A  bud  and  blossom  shi 
A  child-like  mother  and 

Whose  own  my  very  h 
Oh  !  life  is  sweet,  they  n , 

Its  work  is  lighter  than  repose  ; 
Come  anything,  so  they  bloom  on. 

Between  the  poppy  and  the  rose 


ig  fair— 

:hild 

rt-throbs 


WHAT'S  A  BOY   LIKE' 


Like  a  wasp,  like  a  sprite 
Like  a  goose,  like  an  eel. 
Like  a  top,  like  a  kite. 
Like  an  owl,  like  a  wheel 
Like  the  wind,  like  a  snai 
Like  a  knife,  like  a  crow. 
Like  a  thorn,  like  a  flail. 
Like  a  hawk,  like  a  doe. 


Like  the  sea,  like  a  weec 
Like  a  watch,  like  the  si 
Like  a  cloud,  like  a  seed 
Like  a  book,  like  a  gun. 
Like  a  smile  like  a  tree, 
Like  a  lamb,  like  the  mc 
Like  a  bud,  like  a  bet, 
Like  a  burr,  like  a  tune. 

Like  a  colt,  like  a  whip, 
Like  a  mouse,  like  a  mill 
Like  a  bell,  like  a  ship. 
Like  a  jay,  like  a  rill. 
Like  a  shewer,  lik 
Like  a  frog,  like  a  joy 
Like  a  ball,  like  a  bat. 
Most  of  all-like  a  Boi 


T 


—Punch  says  of  "  Lohengrin,"  that  although  there 
is  a  king  in  the  opera  their  is  no  air  apparent. 

— Strauss  composed  his  first  waltz  when  seven  years 
of  age,  his  father  boxing  his  ears  for  fooling  away  his 

— An  English  composer^s  engaged  upon  an  oratorio 
to  be  called  "  The  Deluge."     He  cannot  complain  of  a 

—What  men  want,  says  Bulwer,  is  not  talent,  it  is 
purpose;  in  other  words,  not  the  power  to  achieve, 
but  the  will  to  labor. 

—They  are  trying  to  rob  Gounod  of  the  Soldier's 
Chorus  in  "  Faust,"  by  saying  it  is  a  Maygar  air 
played  as  long  ago  as  i-](>^  in  Hungary. 


jthepo 


ilities  of  noblest 
hey  must   hang 


The  harp  holds  in  its  wi 
chords  ;  yet,  if  they  be 
dull  and  useless.  So  the  mind  is  vested  with  a  hun- 
dred powers,  that  must  be  smitten  by  a  heavy  hand  to 
prove  themselves  the  offspring  of  Divinity. 

— A  public  spirited  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,  has  offered  to  furnish  an  excellent 
band  of  music,  to  perform  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing in  some  of  the  prominent  parks  of  that  city,  if  he 
will   be  granted  the   exclusive  monopoly  of   the   ice 

—We  think  that  even  the  Vice  President  and  Speak- 
er will  enjoy  this,  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press:  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  from  a  great  loss  which  the 
country  had  when  the  New  York  and  Boston  express, 
with  Speaker  Blaine,  Vice  President  Wilson,  and 
Annie  Louise  Cary  ran  off  the  track.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  is  any  contralto  who  could  supply  Miss  Gary's 
place. 

—When  will  Miss  Cary  come  Bach  that  we  may 
Liszt  to  her  sweet  voice  3.%3\n1—CincinnaU Enquirer. 
Haydn't  you  better  Handel  the  subject  differently, 
and  not  be  Chopin  it  up  in  that  way?  Compose  your- 
self. Strauss  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and 
she  is  likely  to  be  Offenbach.  She  will  soon  be  Wag- 
ner head  in  Cincinnati  if  you  will  only  make  it  an  ob- 
ject.— Boston  Advertiser.  Miss  Cary  is  not  Beethoven 
among  melodists  Herr  Bulow,  and  whenever  she 
sings  it  IS  Mozart  to  part  from  \t&r.—  Chicngo  Times. 
That'll  do,  you  Paganinis.  Stop  before  you  make  an 
Ole  Bull  of  the  whole  thing.— 5/.  Louis  Republican. 
Yes,  stop!  Urso  smart  since  you  Rosa  little  in 
D'Erina  of  journalism  that  you  are  in  danger  of  Miss 
C:iry-tng.— Detroit  Xeivs.  Lucca  here  ;  Carreno  farth- 
er such  a  Schneiderangement.  lima  come  of  it,  and 
than  you'll  be  Sauret.  It  is  wrong  to  let  Hersee  how 
far  so  un-Aimee-able  an  Abbott  can  be  stretched.  If 
this  should  Flotow  'round  so  as  to  reach  Albani,  they 
will  catch  the  punster  and  Piccolomini  salt  barrel, 
which  would  Kellogg  the  Gr.si  wheels  of  newspaper- 
dom.  Think  Morenci  less.  Make  a  note  of  it.  Give 
us  a  five-bar  Tcst.—  C/iica^o  Inter-Ocean.  If  the  Inter- 
Oceanic  brain  had  a  Gilmore  in  it,  there  is  no  tellin; 
howit  wouldbe  Sh.jk  up. 

—  From  Brashear  City,  La.,  comes  the  following 
unique  notice  of  De  Murska  :  "Her  voice  is  wonder 
ful.    She  runs  up  and  down  the  scale  with  the  agility 
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fenc 
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She 


figurative  flip-flaps  on  every  bar,  tearing  up  the  ther- 
mometer to  way  above  212,  and  sliding  down  again  so 
far  below  zero  that  one  feels  chilled  to  the  bone.  The  ' 
way  she  attacks  and  holds  her  A,  you  would  B  de- 
lighted to  C :  it  is  D  ivine  and  so  E  sy.  F  she  only 
knew  how  to  G  her  voice  around  a  little  more,  H  aich 
person  present  would  have  been  delighted  as  I.  J 
birds  are  nothing  to  her.  K's  they  couldn' 1  ItrLher. 
M  barrassed  at  first,  she  was  N  couraged  at  last  :  and 
O  I  the  way  she  sung  was  P  culiar  and  Q  rious  to  all. 
R  you  coming  down  to  hear  her  »  She  gives  the"S 
sence   of  music   every  evening   after  T.     U  must  see 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

We  insert  in  another  column,  an  article  en- 
titled "Educational  Folly, "  clipped  from  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  the 
25th  ult.,  which  displays  a  reiictionary  tendency 
with  reference  to  the  public  school  system, 
that  meets  our  unqualified  disapproval. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  public  schools,  it 
was  considered  that  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  arithmetic  were  the  only  studies  proper  to 
be  pursued,  and  that  these  were  quite  sufficient 
to  equip  the  pupils  for  the  battle  of  life.  With 
such  an  idea  prevalent,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
where  one  child  with  this  meager  schooling 
had  the  force  to  overthrow  all  barriers,  an  hun- 
dred have  yielded  to  adverse  circumstances  and 
settled  down  into  mediocrity  if  not  obscurity. 
Wherever  the  public  school  system  has  been  90 
restricted  as  merely  to  free  the  pupils  from 
illiteracy,  their  achievemeuts  have  seldom 
reached  beyond  the  supply  of  physical  wants 
and  the  amassing  of  wealth.  And  where 
they  have  succeeded  in  a  more  estimable  direc- 
tion, tlieir  deficiencies  have  appeared  more 
plainly  by  contrast. 

No  city  in  America  has  suffered  more  than 
San  Francisco  in  earlier  years,  from  the  con- 
centration of  every  thought  and  feeling  upon 
material  necessities  and  financial  schemes  ; 
and  for  the  present  vastly  improved  position, 
we  are  indebted  not  only  to  a  large  Eastern 
immigration,  but  also  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
our  public  schools  in  the  higher  branches,  which 
confer  upon  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
to-day,  not  only  rudimental  knowledge,  but  a 
culture  of  the  superior  faculties,  which  qualifies 
them  for  useful  and  worthy  careers. 

Life  in  its  best  conditions  has  ample  trials  in 
store  for  youth,  that  demand  all  the  courage  and 
heroism  which  they  possess,  and  nothing  can 


e  gained  by  placing  nnneeessary  obstacles  in 
their  pathway.  Children,  whether  of  humble  or 
wealthy  parentage,  have  an  inherent  claim 
upon  society  and  the  State  for  all  the  educational 
facilities  required  for  their  most  perfect  de- 
velopment. In  later  years,  as  more  enlightened 
views  have  obtained,  the  number  and  character 
of  the  branches  taught  have  become  enlarged  ; 
and  finally  the  graded  system  has  been  adopted, 
which  classifies  the  scholar  according  to  age 
and  advancement,  and  affords  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation. 

The  natural  sciences  impel  pupils  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  processes  of  natnre  and  of 
mechanical  appliances,  while  they  quicken  the 
inventive  capacity  ;  mathematics  accustom 
them  to  precision  in  thought  and  action,  and 
fit  thera  for  various  occupations,  notably  land 
and  mineral  surveying.  French,  German,  and 
other  modern  languages  largely  extend  their 
powers  of  expression,  bring  them  into  closer 
relations  with  European  civilization,  and  pro- 
mote business  transactions  with  those  of  every 
nativity.  Drawing  not  only  cultivates  an 
issthetic  taste,  but  is  rendered  useful  in  me- 
chanical draughting  and  other  employments  ; 
while  music  disciplines  their  innate  forces, 
awakens  their  sensibilities,  and  inspires  them 
to  activity  and  enjoyment  in  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  duties  of  life.  In  fact  all  the 
branches  of  study  whose  importance  has  been 
so  underrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  are  of  positive  utility  when 
mastered  by  the  student,  while  Latin  is  val- 
uable in  literary  and  professional  pursuits. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  never  a  disadvantage,  and  that  the 
surest  way  to  discover  the  forte  of  a  pupil  is 
to  impart  instruction  upon  various  subjects 
until  it  becomes  apparent,  when  the  particu- 
lar training  needed  can  be  prescribed.  Why 
then  sliould  not  the  State  furnish  means  to 
supply  our  youth  with  general  knowledge, 
and  also  to  develop  the  peculiar  talents  of  the 
respective  pupils  for  specialities,  instead  of 
treating  them  as  was  formerly  done,  "  as  if 
their  minds  were  cast  in  the  same  mold  like 
so  many  bullets?" 

We  would  prefer  to  see  our  public  school 
system  expanded  still  further,  until  it  should 
embody  the  idea  of  the  noble  founder  of  that 
grand  representative  institution,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  said,  "I  wish  to  found  a  school 
in  which  young  people  of  both  sexes  can 
learn  any  branch  of  instruction  or  industry 
that  will  make  them  useful  and  intelligent 
members  of  society."  In  a  school  of  this  de- 
scription agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  would 
constitute  prominent  departments,  and  these 
must  certainly  be  considered  of  practical  value. 

We  do  not  look  upon  the  multiplicity  of 
studies  as  an  evil,  for  one  study  is  always  a 
relief  from  another,  and  each  branch  trains 
some  of  the  faculties  which  others  do  not 
aflfect :  hence  a  well  balanced  education  is  the 
result.  We  have  been  wholly  unable  to  as- 
certain that  primary  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion have  been  neglected  in  any  instance.  But 
we  agree  with  the  Chronicle  to  this  extent, 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  which  the  child  is 


required  to  learn  in  a  single  year  is  too  great 
for  a  sensitive  organism  ;  and  shorter  lessons 
would  seem  to  be  needed  to  effect  the  desired 
improvement.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  is  also  justly  demanded.  Many  of 
the  classes  contain  sixty  pupils,  whereas  forty 
are  enough  to  tax  the  skill  and  patience  of  any 
instructor. 

We  never  fully  realized  the  worth  of  musi- 
cal culture  to  children  and  young  people, 
until  the  oral  examination  in  music  in  tlie 
public  schools  of  this  city  in  May  last,  in  which 
we  had  the  lionor  to  participate.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  pupils  of  both  sexes 
manifested  intense  interest  in  music,  and  sang 
with  remarkable  earnestness  and  accuracy. 
We  were  then  assured,  alike  by  the  music  and 
class  teachers,  and  by  the  principals,  that  sing- 
ing, in  which  the  scholars  had  made  such 
rapid  progress,  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
diversion,  and  that  it  had  at  once  stimulated 
them  to  greater  proficiency  in  other  studies, 
freed  them  from  fatigue,  and  influenced  them 
to  more  refined  and  courteous  deportment. 

Six  special  music  teachers  are  now  employed 
in  this  city,  who  give  instruction  at  regular 
periods  to  the  several  classes  in  the  schools 
respectively  assigned  them,  and  the  class 
teachers  assist  in  this  department.  This  plan 
has  proved  a  signal  success  in  every  case  where 
the  teacher  of  music  has  been  competent  and 
energetic  :  while  in  each  instance  the  music 
teacher's  distinctive  style  in  singing  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  pupils.  In  our 
judgment,  the  number  of  these  special  teachers 
should  be  increased  to  eight,  so  that  each  class 
may  receive  more  of  their  attention.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  city  in  musical  instruction  is  in 
many  respects  parallel  to  that  of  the  Germans, 
who  regard  music  as  an  important  feature  in 
their  school  system,  which  is  justly  considered 
superior  to  M  others  in  Europe. 

The  educatiou  of  our  children  should  include 
not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  emotions  and 
moral  sense,  otherwise  if  possessed  of  strong 
passions,  they  may  become  dangerous  to  society 
despite  their  privileges.  The  school-room  is 
the  center  of  influence  to  our  youth,  and  if  we 
desire  them  to  become  noble  men  and  women, 
distinguished  for  honor,  justice,  kindness, 
self-control  and  sympathy,  we  must  not  only 
provide  attractive  home  surroundings,  but  a 
culture  in  music  and  other  mis-called  orna- 
mental branches,  to  unfold  and  strengthen 
those  virtues  till  they  attain  full  control  of  the 
propensities,  which  when  ungoverned,  lead  to 
selfishness  and  vice. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Our  citizens  are  now  favored  with  operas, 
concerts  and  theatrical  entertainments  of  the 
highest  character.  In  order  to  give  appropri- 
ate reports  of  these  various  performances  and 
of  musical  affairs  generally,  we  have  this 
month  largely  increased  the  quantity  of  our 
original  reading  matter,  as  our  readers  will  ob- 
serve. Under  the  head  of  "  Dramatic,"  we 
liave  given  extended  notices  of  the  English 
Opera,  and  of  the  Daly  Comedy  Company. 


Shef\man  &-  Wyde's    Musical  Review. 


THE    FABBRl  OPERA    TROUPE. 

"We  are  pleased  to  leani  that  Madame  Inez 
Fabbri  IMulder,  who  has  won  so  largely  the  es- 
teem of  our  citizens,  has  engaged  a  company  of 
eminent  operatic  artists  in  Europe  and  New- 
York,  for  a  season  of  opera  in  San  Francisco,  to 
commence  in  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  company  will  comprise  four 
prima  donne,  four  tenori,  two  baritones,  and 
two  bassi,  beside  minor  artists,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra. 

One  commendable  feature  of  Mme.  Fabbri- 
Mulder's  plan  is  that  of  giving  operas  on  spec- 
ified nights  in  different  languages,  viz.:  On 
Kundiiy  evenings,  German  opera ;  Tuesdays, 
Italian  opera,  and  Fridays,  either  English,  Ger- 
man or  Italian  opera.  Thirty-six  operatic  per- 
formances will  be  given,  twelve  of  each  class, 
and  separate  season  tickets  for  twelve  operas 
each,  including  only  those  given  on  the  same 
evening  of  each  week,  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  Mme.  Fabbri 's  friends  have  already 
raised  a  large  subscription  for  these  season 
tickets,  which  assures  the  financial  success  of 
this  excellent  enterprise.  Single  tickets  will 
also  be  sold  on  all  occasions. 

A  number  of  operas  will  be  produced  that 
have  never  been  presented  in  San  Francisco, 
and  no  opera  in  either  class  will  be  repeated, 
unless  the  public  imperatively  demand  it.  The 
magnificent  theatre  on  Mission  street  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  about  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, and  will  be  opened  by  this  troupe. 
Mme.  Fabbri  has  herself  a  superior  reputation 
in  Europe  and  South  America,  as  an  operatic 
prima  donna,  and  with  such  an  array  of  talent 
as  w^e  may  reasonably  expect,  our  citizens  will 
anticipate  a  series  of  rare  entertainments.  We 
trust  M'lle  Anna  Elzer  and  Miss  Ivy  Wandes- 
forde  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  artists,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  belle vs  the  op:ra  is 
their  forte. 


PACIFIC  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  AND  BRASS  BAND. 

Since  our  last  issue,  some  thirty  young  men 
have  applied  to  us  for  admission  to  this  organ- 
ization, and  numerous  inquiries  have  been 
made  by  others  as  to  its  object.  Tlie  idea  of 
the  projector,  Prof.  Charles  J.  J.  Smith,  is  to 
make  this  a  superior  and  permanent  society, 
aad  the  immediate  object  is  the  cultivation  of 
music  in  general,  such  as  classical  and  miscel- 
laneous instrumental  pieces,  harmony  and 
composition. 

Members  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age 
are  most  desirable,  but  no  bar  is  set  to  the  ad- 
mission of  older  persons.  One  hundred  mem- 
bers are  necessary  to  make  a  good  beginning, 
as  otherwise  Mr.  Smith's  object  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  as  fully  as  intended.  A  total  lack  of 
musical  knowledge  is  no  impediment  to  admis- 
sion, but  the  right  to  reject  any  pupil  altera 
fair  trial,  is  reserved  to  the  teacher,  if  he  be 
found  unable  to  maintain  a  fair  standing  witli 
the  rest.  Farther  application  for  member- 
ship should  be  made  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's 
Music  Store,  at  an  early  date. 


MUStO  DEPARTMgMT 


OUR  POETIC  GEMS. 

We  are  favored  this  month  with  three  poetic 
articles,  two  of  them  written  expressly  for  the 
Musical  Review,  and  the  other  hitherto  un- 
published. The  authors  are,  Mrs.  Caroline  P. 
Hall  of  this  city,  Miss  May  N.  Hawley,  of 
North  Columbia.  Cal.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Van 
Dyck  of  Cossackie,  N.  Y,  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  these  talented  writers,  whose  productions 
evince  true  poetic  genius,  and  will  doubtless 
be  appreciated  by  our  readers. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Tenth  Industrial  Exhibition  of  this  In 
stitute  will  be  opened  at  11  a.  m.,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  at  the  building  on  Eighth  Street,  between 
Market  and  Mission.  The  new  Horticultual 
Department  will  prove  a  great  attraction  and 
afford  superb  promenade  grounds  for  the  visi- 
tors. It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition 
will  be  even  more  extensive  and  successful 
than  that  of  last  year. 


VISITS  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  to  our  city  and 
coast  this  season,  there  are  many  of  the  editorial 
fraternity,  and  some  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  education,  in  music  and  in  art.  One  of  these 
visitors  deserves  especial  notice  at  our  hands, 
namely,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint,  who  is  prominent 
in  the  educational  and  musical  circles  of  Boston. 
For  many  years  this  gentleman  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Music  and  chairman  of 
other  committees  in  the  school  board  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ploicma/i,  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Flint  had  but  a  limited  time  to  remain 
in  this  city,  and  could  only  visit  a  few  of  our 
public  schools  ;  hence  those  most  accessible  were 
selected,  and  on  the  22d  ult.,  accompanied  by 
other  gentlemen,  he  called  at  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School,  with  a  view  to  observe  the 
attainments  of  the  pupils  in  music  and  discip- 
line :  and  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Review 
was  privileged  to  be  present.  The  building 
occupied  by  this  school  is  one  of  conspicuous 
beauty,  and  its  spacious  halls  and  well-appointed 
class-rooms  are  models  of  taste  and  convenience. 

Under  the  care  of  Prof.  James  K.  Wilson,  the 
universally  popular  principal  and  his  very 
efficient  corps  of  teachers,  this  school  has  acquir- 
ed a  most  enviable  reputation.  There  are  about 
1300  boys  in  attendance,  and  in  order  and  deport- 
ment they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Their  quiet 
marching  in  and  out  of  the  building  without 
the  use  of  piano  or  hell,  is  simply  perfect,  while 
their  drill  in  the  yard,  in  which  each  boy  seems 
to  try  to  excel  all  others,  includes  a  variety  of 
pleasing  movements  made  in  correct  time,  which 
delight  their  numerous  visitors,  and  promote  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  every  pupil.  The 
music  in  this  school  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Price,  and  the  various  classes  sang 


several  pieces  which  they  had  practiced  but 
once  previously,  with  such  surprising  spirit, 
accuracy  and  finish,  as  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  their  proficient  instructor. 

The  observation  of  the  Deuman  Grammar 
School  was  highly  gratifying.  The  principal, 
Mr.  John  Swett,  has  for  many  years  been 
eminent  in  the  field  of  educational  labor,  and 
in  his  charge,  with  the  aid  of  superior  teachers, 
this  girls'  school  has  rarely  been  equaled  in 
scholarship  and  discipline.  In  calisthenics,  the 
graceful  movements  of  the  students  were  much 
admired,  and  in  music,  with  the  instruction  of 
Prof.  W.  Elliot,  this  school  has  become  justly 
celebrated.  The  higher  grades  gave  several  fine 
pieces,  which  were  executed  in  faultless  style, 
and  with  a  beauty  of  expression  that  evinced 
superb  vocal  culture. 

The  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Primary  School  was 
especially  satisfactory.  Miss  Kate  Sullivan  is 
the  principal  of  this  school,  which  comprises 
both  sexes,  and  the  good  conduct  of  even  the 
youngest  pupils,  and  their  active  interest  in 
their  studies,  do  honor  to  their  principal,  whose 
supervision  is  everywhere  felt,  and  who  like 
those  previously  named,  has  the  cooperation  of 
excellent  teachers.  The  pupils  have  been  skill- 
fully trained  in  calisthenic  exercises,  which 
were  performed  with  uncommon  vigor  and 
exactness.  Among  the  attractive  features  for 
which  this  school  is  well-known,  the  study  of 
arithmetic  with  the  use  of  shells  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  is  superior  to  ordinary  methods  since  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  prove  every  computation. 

Miss  Ella  A.  Lamb  is  the  teacher  of  music  in 
this  school,  which  at  the  late  oral  examination 
in  music  excelled  all  other  primary  schools  in 
the  city  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  classes  sang 
with  the  same  brilliant  modulation  and  remark- 
able precision  which  has  distinguished  them 
heretofore.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  by  these 
pupils  and  the  proficiency  they  have  attained,  in 
singing,  speak  more  impressively  for  the  talent 
and  industry  of  their  music  teacher  than  any 
encomium  we  could  bestow. 

In  his  discriminating  remarks  to  the  pupils  of 
these  schools,  Mr.  Flint  frankly  acknowledged 
that  most  of  the  classes  surpassed  in  singing 
those  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  Boston 
schools,  in  which  music  has  been  for  yeats 
a  leading  specialty,  and  be  ascribed  an  equal 
merit  to  the  discipline  and  physical  exercises. 
This  high  appreciation  of  three  of  our  repre- 
sentative schools  from  such  a  competent  judge 
of  educational  matters,  ought  to  be  encouraging 
to  our  principals  and  teachers  of  music  and  other 
branches,  especially  when  we  consider  that  this 
is  the  commencement  of  the  new  school  year. 
when  all  the  classes  have  been  re-organized 
and  essentially  changed,  and  when  new  ttxt- 
books  in  music  are  taken  by  many  of  the  pupils, 
who  were  promoted  to  higher  grades  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term. 

We  certainly  cannot  fail  to  regard  the  un- 
expected success  of  these  three  schools  in  singing 
under  such  difficulties,  as  fully  vindicating  the 
earnest  commendation  whieh  we  expressed  in 
our  editorial  article  on  the  public  schonls  in  Ihe 
June  No.  of  this  journal. 


Sherjaan  &  fivDE's    Musical   Review. 


AIRS  FROM  LONDON. 

London,  England,  June  30,  1875, 
Deau  Review : — I  cannot  refiain  from  con- 
gratulatinjjf  you  on  having  had  a  "star  "  of 
such  magnitude  as  Mile.  Ilina  de  Murska  in 
concert,  and  also  to  take  the  soprano  part  in 
that  most  beautiful  oratorio,  The  Creation, 
which  I  understand  was  given  in  excellent 
style  throughout,  by  the  '  'Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.'* 

The  season  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  here, 
is  drawing  to  a  close  ;  it  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  On -the  22d  ult.  Wile.  Albani  made 
her  chbut  as  "  Margherita  "  in  Faust,  at  the 
Covent  Garden  House,  and  it  was  a  most  grati- 
fying success  ;  if  at  times  it  could  have  been 
unfavorably  contrasted  with  Mme.  Nilsson's 
exquisite  impersonation,  it  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  inexperience  and  nervousness  than  any- 
thing else.  M.  Faure  made  his  rentree  as 
"  Mephistopheles,"  greatly  to  (rhe  delight  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  it  portrayed  as  proba- 
bly no  one  but  ho  can,  with  the  greatest  finish 
and  excellence.  Signor  Nicolini  was  the 
'*  Faust,"  and  M.  Maurel  the  "Valentino." 
11  Trovatore  was  given  on  the  27th  ult.,  with 
Mme.  Patti  as  *'  Leonora,"  in  which  charac;ter 
she  shows  how  well  she  can  act  and  sing  ;  as 
well,  indeed,  in  the  part  of  that  unfortunate 
heroine,  as  in  the  part  of  the  most  charming 
and  lively  of  "Rosinas."  Her  personation  of 
"  Caterina,"  in  Les  Diameiis  de  la  Conronne  is 
also  an  exquisite  piece  of  comedy-acting  and 
marvelous  vocalization.  That  charming  opera 
was  presented  on  the  1st  of  this  month. 

On  the  8th  was  given  Le  Nosze  di  Figaro, 
with  Mademoiselles  Albani,  Bianchi  and  Zare 
Thalberg  as  **  La  Contissa,  Susanna  and  Cher- 
ubino ; "  all  young  artists,  especially  Mile. 
Thalberg,  who  I  have  heard,  is  only  seventeen 
and  who  certainly  does  not  look  much  more. 
Mme.  Patti  made  her  rentree  as  "  Zerlina  " 
in  Don  Juan,  on  the  14th,  a  part  in  which  she 
is  perfection.  M.  Maurel  was  the  "  Don  "  and 
Signor  Tagliafico,  (who  has  been  at  this  house 
for  over  thirty  years)  was,  as  usual,  excellent 
a8"Masetto."  On  the  17th,  Loliengrin  was 
again  given  with  Signor  Carpi  (his  ilelnd)  in 
the  title  role;  the  rest  of  the  cast  was  the  same 
as  before.  M.  Gounod's  Borneo  and  Giulietta 
was  presented  on  the  ISth,  for  the  first  time 
since  18B7,  with  Mme.  Patti  and  Signor  Nico- 
lini in  the  title  role.  The  opera  was  excel- 
lently produced  and,  although  it  may  never 
rival  Faust,  it  possesses  too  much  genuine 
beaiity  to  remain  in  obscurity.  Hignletto  was 
played  on  the  2ad,  with  Mile  Albani  as 
*'Gilda,"  in  which  part  she  sings,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  exquisite  finish  and  expression. 
Signor  Graziani  was  the  "  Jester  "  and  Siitnor 
Carpi  was  very  good  as  the  "  Duke  of  Mantua." 
On  the  24th  Mme.  Vilda  sang  the  part  of  the 
'*  Assyrian  Queen  "  in  Rossini's  Seinirmnide, 
extremely  well,  acting  it  with  dignity  and 
power.  M.  Faure  was  faultless  as  '•  Assur." 
Mme.  Patti  sang  in  the  arduous  role  of  '*  Val- 
entino," in  AeS  IJiiyiienots  on  the  25th  and  it 
was  a  perfect  success;  on  former  occasions  I 
believe  hor  ivuditiou  of  it  v.  as  slightly  wanting 


in  some  parts,  but   not   so   this  time.     She  has 
selected  La  Travlata  for  her  benefit  night. 

Setniramide  was  given  for  the  first  time  this 
season  at  the  Drury  Laue  House  on  the  2d  oif 
this  month  with  Mme.  Tietjens  in  the  title  role 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  her  sing- 
ing throughout  is  perfect.  Mme.  Trebelli- 
Bettini  is  also  supremely  good  as  "Arsace," 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  duet  "  Giorno 
d'orrore  "  is  .sung  by  these  artists  is  not  likely 
te  be  equaled  for  many  years.  Balfe's  II 
Talismano,  was  given  on  the  5th,  in  which 
Mme.  Marie  Roze  made  her  rentree.  Lolien- 
grin was  presented  on  the  12th  with  a  fine  east; 
Mme.  Nilsson  as  "Elsa,"  Signor  Campanini. 
"  Lohangrin  ;"  Mile.  Tietjeus,  "Ortruda;" 
Signor  Galassi,  "Federico"  and  Herr  Behrens  as 
"King  Henry  the  Fowler."  It  waeraost  evenly 
and  excellently  performed  by  all,  choristers  and 
orchestra  included  ;  indeed,  Sir  M.  Costa,  the 
conductor,  was  called  before  the  curtain  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act.  There  is  as  much  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  this  work 
as  ever  and  I  think  there  is  likely  to  be  more  in 
future.  Nonna  was  splendidly  produced  on  the 
15th,  with  Mile.  Tietjens  as  the  erring  "Druid- 
ess;"  Signor  Campanini  as  "  Pollione;"  and 
Mile.  Bauermeister,  (  a  niece  of  Mile.  Tietjens  ) 
as  "  Adalgisa."  Mme.  Marguerite  Charapney  of 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  has  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Mapleson  and  made  a  verj'  successful  debut 
on  the  22d  as  "  Violetta  "  in  Trauata.  She  is 
to  appear  shortly  as  "  Rosina"  in  II  Barbiere 
and  in  several  other  characters. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  given  thre® 
concerts  since  I  last  wrote,  on  the  25th  ult., 
the  7th  and  21st  of  this  month.  At  the  first 
were  given  Schubert's  lovely  overture  "  Rosa' 
munda,"  Brahmis'  "Variations,"  on  a  theme  by 
J.  Hayri,  wliich  are  very  ingenious  and  intri- 
cate ;  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  6,  "  The 
Pastoral,"  and  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "Ruy 
Bias,"  all  of  which  were  exiiuisitely  played. 
Signor  Papini  executed  a  violin  solo  from 
Vieuxtemps'  Concerto  in  E,  in  a  very  graceful' 
finished  style,  and  the  vocalists  were  Miss 
Lowe  and  a  Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  a  young 
tenor  who  made  his  first  public  appearance  ;  he 
is  a  former  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
although  verj'  nervous,  he  sang  excellently 
well.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  great  dramatist  and  slightly 
resembles  him.  At  the  second  concert,  Mr- 
Alfred  Jaell  was  the  pianist,  and  a  most  fin- 
ished one  too.  He  played  Raff's  Concerto  in  C 
minor  (Op.  185.)  The  orchestral  pieces  inclu- 
ded Sir  J.  Benedict's  •'  Festival  Overture,"  and 
Beethoven's  '*  Eroica"  Symphony;  the  vocalists 
were  Mr.  Santloy  and  Mile.  Friedlander,  a 
young  German  lady  with  an  agreeable  voice 
and  legitimate  style . 

At  the  third  concert  a  selection  fi-om  J^ulli- 
van's  rau.sic  to  the  Tempest  and  Mendelssolin's 
"  Italian"  symphony,  were  played  by  the  or- 
chestra in  their  usual  faultless  manner.  Signor 
Broitner,  (a  pupil  of  Herr  Buleustcin's )  was 
the  pianist  and  Mile.  Varcsi.  from  Drury  Lane, 
the  vocalist.  She  sang  **  Sui  la  vo{!e,"  // 
Pnritiiui  and  the  Shadow  Song  from  Vimiridi, 
exquisitely. 


The  new  Philharmonic  Society  have  also 
given  three  concerts  and  have  finished  for  this 
season.  At  the  one  given  on  the  23d ult.,  Herr 
Wilhelmj  played  in  his  magnificent  manner 
Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  ;  at  the  second 
on  the  5th,  Herr  Jules  de  Swert,  solo  violincel- 
list  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  played  with 
elegance  and  showed  a  perfect  command  over 
his  instrument. 

The  last  of  Mile.  Marie  Krebs'  piano  forte 
recitals  was  given  on  the  2d,  and  it  was  as 
usual,  highly  interesting  and  successful. 

On  the  21st,  at  the  Floral  Hall,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  gave  his  annual  concert,  assisted  by 
the  artiitea  of  the  Covent-Garden  Royal 
Italian  Opera  Company,  and  at  the  same  place 
assisted  by  the  same  company,  on  the  12th, 
Mr.  Kuhe  gave  his  annual  morning  concert. 
Arrangements  having  been  made  for  four  con- 
certs at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  two  by  the 
artistes  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  Drury  Lane, 
were  given  on  the  12th  and  25th,  and  one  by 
the  company  of  the  other  house  on  the  19th. 
The  next  concert  is  to  go  off  on  the  3d  of  July 
A  grand  concert  was  given  on  the  19th  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  honor  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar, at  which  Handel's  Serenata  of  Aeis  and 
Galatea  was  performed  in  excellent  style.  Miss 
Wynne,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  M.  Smith  and  Signor 
Foli  were  the  soloists. 

A  number  of  French  artistes  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  have  been  doing  good  service  for  some 
time  past  in  presenting  such  operas  as  Les  Frei 
aux  Clerca,  Herold's  I'ampa,  Auber's  Haydie 
and  similar  works,  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

As  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  that  is  likely 
to  interest  your  numerous  readers,  dear  Review 
I  will  say  good-bye  for  the  present  and  remain 
as  ever.  Yours  Truly, 

LiTA  Faukar, 


y- 


ITERARY. 


Rkv.  Tuomas  Guard's  Lfcit'RE. — At  the 
Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church  on  the  9th  inst., 
Rev.  Thomas  Guard,  who  has  recently  arrived 
in  this  city  from  Baltimore,  delivered  a  brilliant 
lecture  of  two  honra  in  length.  As  we  go  to 
press,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  his  remarks,  which  were  upon  "The 
Mental  Activities  of  the  Age  and  of  the  Bible," 
but  will  say  that  we  consider  them  as  compris- 
ing a  literary  and  historical  effort  of  remarkable 
merit.  The  following  ideas  were  among  those 
enunciated:  The  Bible  does  not  seek  to  instruct 
us  in  science,  but  leaves  us  to  discover  it  in 
nature.  In  governmental  matters,  also,  we  are 
left  to  that  political  economy  which  is  written 
in  the  structure  of  life.  The  mission  of  the 
Hible  is  to  give  us  religious  instruction.  The 
emotional  power  which  the  Bible  exerts,  as  well 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  its  text,  are  fully 
in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  intellectual 
activity  and  close  analytical  power  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  fullest  investigation 
can  do  no  injury,  but  only  result  in  the  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  and  lead  us  to  a  wise  and 
benefi<!ent  progress. 


Shei\man  &-  Wyde's    Musical  R] 


[  Fob  The  Musical  Review.] 
ODE  TO  MUSIC. 


Spirit  of  the  silver  string  ! 

Visit  me  in  sadness  ; 
Augel  of  the  eolden  wing  ! 

Hie  to  me  in  gladness; 
Ever  welcome  wilt  thou  be,^ 
Spirit  stirring  harmony. 
When  around  the  festive  board. 

Friends  and  kindred  gathec  : 
Let  thy  soul  cementing  chord, 

Bind  our  hearts  together  ! 
Thine  the  power  all  agree:— 
Sweet  celestial  harmony. 

List'ning  to  thy  dulcet  lays, 
Childhood  flits  before  me  : 

And  through  distant  rosy  haze. 
Lost  one,  hover  o'er  me. 

Come  on  pinions,  wild  and  free. 

Hail,  enchanting  hhrmony  I 

When  aerial  spirits  weep 

Gentle  dews  at  even  ; 
And  the  twiligbt  warblers  sleep, 

Sing  to  me  of  Heaven, 
Thoughts  devotional  with  thee. 
Come  at  eve  blest  harmouy. 

Song  divine,  through  arches  ring, 
Wbere  augel  pinions  glisten  : 

When  morning  stars  together  sing, 
As  angels  paused  to  listen. 

Sad  would  earth  and  heaven  be— 

Reft  of  thee,  sweet  harmony. 


Coxsackie,  N.  1'. 


[  For  The  Musical  Review.] 
MUSIC'S  MEANING. 


She  sang  divinely  ;  silver-clear  and  Iow» 

As  crystal  waters  over  pebbles  flow  ; 

I  wondered  if  she  meant  the  thoughts  she  sung. 

Which  thrillingly  through  all  my  pulses  rung. 

She  turned  a  page;  no  longer  mellow-toned 
Or  Ii(iuid  harmony,  her  being  owned. 
But  scorn  so  stinging  trembled  from  her  tongue. 
It  could  not  be  she  meant  the  words  she  sung. 

She  glanced  at  me;  perhaps  saw  the  surprise 
Upstarting  from  the  depths  of  my  fond  eyes; 
And,  still  in  song,  her  mocking  laughter  pealed. 
And  all  the  triumph  of  her  soul  revealed. 


changed;  from  out  her  snowy  throat 
Poured  tender  passion,  gliding  note  on  note; 
The  down-cast  eyes,  the  cheek  where  blushes  clung, 
Proved  that  she  meant,  at  last,  the  words  she  suug. 
North  Columbia,  Nevada  County,  Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL  FOLLY. 


[From  the  S.  F.  Daily  Chronicle.] 
The  Board  of  Education  lius  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  lively  se^uabble  over  questions 
in  regard  to  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music, 
and  other  ornamental  branches  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  also  had  animated  contests 
as  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  French  and 
German  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course. 
Latin  is  taught  in  some  of  the  schools,  together 
with  various  other  branches,  ^which,  however 
valuable  as  instruments  of  the  highest  culture, 
have  no  legitimate  place  in  a  scheme  of  popular 
education  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 
Our  theory  is,  as  wo  have  repeatedly  stated, 
that  the  only  education  which  the  State  ought 
to  provide  for  its  youth  is  a  simple  elementary 
education.  Every  American  youth  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write,  to  perform  all  common 
arithmetical  operations  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch. Equipped  and  furnished  with  these 
elements  of  knowledge,  he  is  placed  in  a  position 


to  follow  out  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and 
carve  his  own  destiny.  If  there  is  in  him  the 
latent  germ  of  any  peculiar  talent,  it  will  be 
sure  to  develop  itself  in  due  season.  The  public 
schools  should  not  be  forcing-houses  designed 
to  give  a  liberal  education  to  all  classes — includ- 
ing those  who  will  never  make  any  profitable 
use  of  it.  An  educational  system  which  treats 
all  individuals  as  if  their  minds  were  cast  iu  the 
sai»9  mold  like  so  many  bullets,  and  takes  no 
notice  of  idiosyncrasies  or  temperament,  is  not 
an  intelligent  system.  The  conviction  is  now 
steadily  gaining  ground  that  we  undertake  to 
teach  too  much — or,  rather,  too  many  things — 
in  the  public  schools,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy  to  cut  down  the  **  branches"  to  a  third 
of  the  present  number.  We  want  more  facili- 
ties for  primary  and  elementary  instruction  ; 
we  want  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  pupils ;  we  want 
more  thorough  instruction  in  the  branches  with 
which  every  American  youth  should  be  ac- 
quainted ;  and  if  these  results  can  be  attained  in 
no  other  way  than  by  sacrificing  drawing  and 
music,  French,  German  and  Latin,  together 
with  a  few  of  the  "  ologiea"  and  **  osophies," 
we  think  the  sacrifice  should  be  cheerfully  made. 


f- 


Tai 


Napa  Collegiate  Institute. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  catalogue  of  this  successful  institu- 
tion, which  closed  on  the  1st  of  June  for  the 
Summer  vacation,  and  commenced  the  Fall 
term  on  the  4th  inst.  Prof.  Lowell  L.  Eogers 
is  the  talented  Principal  of  this  Institute, 
which  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and 
admits  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of 
students  iu  the  several  departments  during  the 
past  school  year  was  202,  and  we  learn  that 
the  new  session  has  commenced  under  very 
flattering  auspices.  A  regular  Teachers'  Class 
has  been  organized,  for  thorough  instruction 
iu  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  both  in  public 
and  private  schools.  We  are  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  a  course  of  musical  culture  has  been 
prescribed,  including  the  voice,  piano  and  or- 
gan, which  is  intended  to  give  the  very  best 
facilities  to  all  students.  The  Napa  Classic, 
an  interesting  educational  monthly,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  students. 

Napa  Ladies'  Seminaet. — The  catalogue  of 
this  excellent  institution  for  the  last  school  year 
has  been  received.  The  new  term  commenced 
auspiciously  on  the  3d  inst.  Miss  Sarah  F. 
McDonald,  who  has  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  an  able  and  successful  teacher,  is  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  qualified  teachers  are  employed  iu 
the  several  departments.  The  lady  students 
have  superior  educational  advantages  in  all 
branches,  including  music,  in  which  the  ser- 
vices of  three  competent  teachers  are  secured, 
and  thorough  instruction,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, is  given.  The  total  number  of 
students  during  the  past  year  is  1-55,  of  whom 
C9  have  taken  music.  This  prominence  given 
to  musical  culture  is  most  gratifying  to  us,  and 
is  another  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  this 


coast  is  making  in  the  higher  elements  of  edu- 
cation. Particular  attention  is  paid  to  gym- 
nastic exercises.  By  special  charttr  from  the 
Legislature,  this  institution  is  empowered  to 
grant  diplomas  to  young  ladies  who  complete 
the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

We  heartily  congratulate  this  institution 
upon  the  recent  selection  of  Miss  Julia  A. 
Winchester,  as  teacher  of  modern  languages, 
since  this  lady  is  well  known  in  this  city  as  an 
accomplished  linguist. 

MuTDAi,  Life  Insurance  Co.,  op  New 
York. — This  company  has  issued  two  of  the 
most  sensible  pamphlets  we  have  ever  seen, 
which  are  gratuitously  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. One  of  them  gives  plain  directions  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  with  recipes  for  food  adapted 
to  them  ;  while  the  other  tells  explicitly  what 
course  to  pursue  in  case  of  accident,  emergency 
or  poisoning.  These  pamphlets,  in  which  is 
condensed  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, are  evidently  written  by  an  experienced 
physician  and  surgeon,  and  we  hope  they  may 
have  an  extensive  circulation.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  pamphlets  is  highly  creditable  to 
this  life  insurance  company,  and  ought  to  be  of 
positive  advantage  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
reader. 

The  Michigan  Teaches.— rcrms,  $1  50 
( Currency )  per  Tear.  This  educational  month- 
ly, of  which  Henry  A.  Ford  is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, has  recently  been  removed  from  Niles 
{o  Kalamazoo,  which  latter  city  has  long  been 
noted  as  the  educational  center  of  that  state, 
so  juslly  termed  the  "Massachusetts  of  the 
West."  In  our  judgment  this  monthly  sur- 
l^asses  all  other  educational  magazines  in  the 
United  States.  No  department  in  this  field  is 
neglected  by  the  progressive  editor,  who  is  not 
only  devoted  to  his  calling,  but  is  thoroughly 
practical  in  his  ideas  and  suggestions.  Some 
of  the  most  distingnished  Eastern  and  Western 
teachers  are  writers  for  his  periodical,  and  the 
teachers  in  both  our  public  and  private  schools 
would  do  well  to  subscribe  for  it. 


A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Paris, 
to  Samson,  the  late  eminent  comedian  of  the 
Theatre  Francais. 


f 


ERSONALS. 


S.  S.   BAMBERGER. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  in  our 
city  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this 
article,  and  we  congratulate  the  musical  frater- 
nity that  so  distinguished  a  baritone  singer  and 
teacher  has  come  here  to  reside. 

Mr.  Bamberger  has  been  for  many  years  the 
leading  baritone  in  the  Cathedral  and  the  Jew- 
ish Temple,  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  taken 
prominent  parts  at  concerts  in  various  eastern 
cities.  As  a  soloist,  the  gentleman  possesses 
superior  ability,  both  as  baritone  and  basso, 
his  range  of  voice  being  unu&ual,  and  the 
quality  rich  and  melodious.  We  trust  he  niay 
everywhere  receive  a  cordial  "welcome. 


Shi 


&■  fivDE's    Musical   Ri 


[Lines  written  at  Botafogo  Bay,  Rio  de  Janeiro.] 
THE  VESPER   HOUR. 


'Tia  eve  !    liglit  falls  vipon  the  earth  her  mantle  gray, 
Softeuing  the  parilug  splendor  of  the  day, 
Whose  royal  herald  in  the  crimson  west, 
Rtigaius  the  bright  pavilion  of  his  rest. 
Flings  his  gilt  armor  o'er  the  crystal  deep, 
And  lays  him  down  in  solemn  peace  to  sleep  ; 
But  a  faint  gleam  yet  lingers  in  the  sky. 
To  mark  the  threshold  of  his  canopy  ; 

Like  hope's  last  ray  %vithin  the  bosom  hnshed 
Ere  chill  despair  that  quivering  spark  has  touched. 
There's  not  a  sound  invades  this  deep  serene. 
Where  nature  speaks  to  nature's  God  unseen. 
Save  where  the  zephyr  woos  some  lonely  flower, 
Or  lifts  the  Ibliage  of  a  sylvan  bower. 
Betraying  from  the  sweets  its  wings  disclose, 
A  brief  comumuiou  with  the  fragrant  rose. 
The  waters  too,  in  genth-st  numbers  speak, 
Bathing  the  feet  of  yonder*  purple  peak. 
Or  gently  glide  their  ripples  to  the  strand. 
To  la\e  the  flowers  of  this  delicious  land. 

While  nursed  upon  their  breast  the  snow-white  sail. 

Heaves  its  smooth  canvas  to  the  passing  gale. 

And  now  and  then  upon  the  air  Is  heard 

The  fluttering  pinions  of  a  woodland  bird. 

High  swells  his  journey  through  the  twilight  breeze. 

To  his  young  brood  among  you  forest  trees. 

What  heart  avows  not  the  bewitching  power. 

The  mild  enchantment  of  the  vesper  hour? 

The  hour  of  invocation — hour  of  rest. 

When  passions  melt  at  nature's  kind  behest. 

And  all  the  turmoils  of  the  bu.sy  day. 

Sleep  trauquil  'neath  the  twilight's  pensive  ray. 

The  hour  when  mem'ry  mounts  on  fancy's  wing. 

Choice  gath'rings  from  her  chastened  store  to  bring 

Of  past  endearments,  pleasures  young  and  bright 

As  the  rich  radiance  of  a  noonday  light. 

The  hour  when  turning  to  his  humble  cot. 

The  lowly  peasant's  labor  is  forgot  : 

Love's  gentle  smile  exerts  a  holier  power 

As  now  it  greets  him  at  the  twilight  hour. 

But  lo  !   the  vesper  light  has  died  away. 

Left  not  a  trace  of  the  departed  day— 

The  last  attendant  on  her  monarch's  train, 
Has  glided  gently  down  the  Western  main. 
Like  a  pure  spirit  from  earth's  bindings  riven. 
Just  refuged  safely  in  its  native  Heaven  : 
Fair  Cynthia  hangs  her  jewelled  robe  on  high, 
To  steep  in  silvery  light  the  azure  sky. 
Myriads  of  twinkling  gems  pay  to  her  might 
Their  voiceless  adoration— Lo  !  'tis  night. 


'  Pao  d'a 


;  loaf. 


yVluSIC     AT      WOMI 


The  New  Organ  of  St.  Patrick's  CnuRcii. 
— It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  clironicle  the  ar- 
rival of  au  immense  Organ  for  St.  Pat- 
rick's (Catholic)  Church.  This  Organ  was 
built  by  Richard  Ihach,  in  Barmen,  Prussia, 
and  is  considered  the  largest  on  this  coast, 
having  the  greatest  number  of  through  sound- 
ing stops.  The  tone  is  of  superior  quality,  the 
ensemble  truly  grand,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  softest  music  can  be  produced  with  won- 
derful effect. 

The  Organ  has  three  Banks  of  keys,  besides 
a  Pedal  of  twenty  tones,  and  in  all  fifty  three 
stops,  as  follows: — 

Great. — -1,  Principal,  16  ft.;  3.  Principal, 
8  ft.;  a,  Viol  di  Gamba,  8  ft.;  4,  Klaut  Major, 
8  ft.;  5,  Gedait,  8  ft.;  6,  Hohl  flute,  4  ft.;  7,  Oc- 
tave, 4  ft.;  8,  Kohr  flute,  4ft.;  9,  Octante,  'ii  ft.; 
10,  Octave,  3  ft.;  11,  Scharff,  5  ranks,  3  ft.; 
12,  Cornet,  5  ranks,  8  ft.;  13,  Trumpet,  8  ft. 

Choir.— 1,  Principal,  8  ft.;  2,  Bordun,  IG  ft.; 
3,  Salicional,  8  ft.;  4,  Gems  horn,  8  ft.;  5,  Rohr 
flute,  8  ft.;  0,  Flute,  8  ft. ;  7,  Fascotte  oboe,  4  ft.; 
8,  Octave,  4  ft.;  9,  Flute  octaviant  4  ft.;  10, Oc- 
tave, 3  It.;  11,  Flautiuo,  2  ft.;  13,  Mixture,  4 
ranks,  IJ  ft. 

Swell. — 1,  Violin  priue,  8  ft.;2,  Dolce,8ft.; 


3,  Harmonica,  8  ft.;  4,  Clarinet,  8ft.:  5,  Violon, 
4  ft.;  6,  Flute  douce,  4  ft. 

Pedal.— 1,  Principal,  16  ft.;  3,  Violon,  16ft.; 
3,  Subbass,  16  ft.;  4,  Quiutbass,  lOJft.;  5,  Vio- 
loncello, 8  ft.;  6,  Octave,  8  ft.;  7,  Gedait,  8  ft.; 
8,  Quint,  5i  ft.;  9,  Octave,  4  ft.;  10,  Trumpet, 
8  ft.;  11,  Trombone,  16  ft. 

Meck.vnical  Stops. — 1,  Coupler,  Great  to 
Choir;  3,  Coupler.  Choir  to  Swell;  3,  Coupler, 
Pedal  to  Great;  4.  Check,  to  Great;  .5,  Check 
to  Choir;  6,  Check,  to  Swell;  7,  Check,  to  reed 
etc.,  in  Pedal;  8,  Check,  to  16  ft.,  pipes  in  Ped- 
al; 9,  Ventil;  10,  foot  Pedal  for  Swell;  11,  Cal- 
cant.  (This  stop  is  used  to  set  the  hydraulic 
machine  in  motion,  by  Which  the  Bellows  are 
worked.) 

The  Organ  possesses  a  pneumatic  machine 
through  the  action  of  which  the  touch  of  the 
Great,  when  coupled  to  the  other  manuals  is 
as  light  as  if  no  couplers  were  used,  an  excel- 
lent improvement  in  Organs,  and  a  benefit  to 
organists.  Tlie  bellows  are  set  in  motion  by 
one  of  Hesse's  Pressure  Wheels,  Hydraulic 
pressure  and  self  governor,  set  up  by  Mr.  Las- 
well  of  747  Mission  street.  The  machine  sets  in 
motion  four  air  pumps  attached  to  the  bellows, 
and  the  apparatus  works  noiselessly  and  with 
entire  satisfaction.  The  Organ  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Biltz,  of  Oakland,  and  latterly  tuned 
by  Mr.  O.  Wilhelm,  of  this  city. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Organ  is  about  $10,000, 
including  freight,  duty,  putting  up,  and  hy- 
draulic machine. 

We  learn  that  before  ordering  tliis  organ  in 
Germany,  the  Organist  of  the  church,  J.  H. 
Dohrmann,  endeavored  to  negotiate  tor  a  simi- 
lar instrument  East,  but  was  asked  $15,000  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  freights. 

On  the  17th  June  an  organ  concert  was  giv- 
en in  the  church  which  was  both  a  musical  and 
financial  success.  Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Grey, 
Pastor  of  the  church,  deserves  great  credit  and 
thanks  from  his  parishioners  for  his  enter- 
prise, in  aiding  them  to  purchase  such  a  mag- 
nificent organ. 

The  builder  has  appointed  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dohrmann,  whose  address  is  No.  359  Fourth  St. 
Oakland,  sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  organs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Kennedy  Family.— Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Scottish  Vocalist,  assisted  by  five  members  of 
his  family,  comprising  Misses  Helen  and  Mar- 
jory, and  Messrs.  David.  Robert  and  James  Ken- 
nedy, gave  a  series  of  "Songs  of  Scotland,"  at 
Pacific  Hall,  comprising  nighlly  entertainments 
for  two  weeks,  commencing  with  the  19th  ult. 
A  great  variety  of  pieces  were  rendered,  with 
an  entire  change  of  programme  each  evening, 
and  large  audiences  testified  to  the  high  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  Among  the  favorite  airs, 
"Scots  wha ha'e  wi'  Wallace  bled,'' "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,""  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  and  "  Ye  Banks 
and   Braes"  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 

This  company  seem  equally  at  home  in  pa- 
triotic, humorous  and  pathetic  songs,  and  their 
glees,  for  five  and  six  voices,  evince  long  and 
caretul  practice. 

They  give  a  genuine  interpretation  to  the 
varied  sentiments  of  Scottish  airs,  and  we  con- 


sider them  incomparably  superior  to  other 
companies  in  their  specialty.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
humorous  delineations  of  Scottish  life  and 
character  diversified  the  entertainments,  and 
were  received  with  particular  favor. 

Organ  and  Vocal  Concert.— At  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  on  the  23d  ult.,  a  grand  con- 
cert was  given,  in  which  the  array  of  talent 
has  rarely  been  equaled.  Miss  Annie  Beau- 
mont sang  the  aria,  "  Rejoice  Greatly,"  and 
the  solo,  with  chorus,  "  Inflamatis ;"  Mrs 
Zelda  Seguin  sang  "Rest  in  the  Lord,"  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Maas  rendered  "  In  Native  Worth," 
and  "  Then  Shall  the  Righteous."  These 
three  artists  of  the  English  Opera  Troupe, 
gave  their  respective  paits  in  a  style  equal  to 
that  of  their  most  finished  execution  in  opera. 

Miss  Clara  Beutler  gave  the  sc)lo  "The  An- 
gel's Serenade,"  with  violin  obligato  by  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.  Miss  Beutler's  singing  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  sweet  intonation 
and  beauty  of  expression,  but  on  this  occasion 
she  fairly  surpassed  her  previous  efl>jrts.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Clark  gave  "  Cujus  Animam,"  and 
Mr.  R.  Jansen  a  solo  from  "  The  Crusaders," 
with  powerful  chorus.  These  were  excellently 
rendered  ;  and  the  chorus  was  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise,  as  exceptionally  good  in  every 
respect.  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  executed  a 
violin  solo,  "  Legende,"  in  his  most  brilliant 
style. 

Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Sr.,  played  a  voluntary 
of  his  own  composition,  on  the  new  organ, 
which  is oneof  superior  tone.  Prof.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan gave  a  sonata  in  A  minor,  and  Prof.  Geo. 
T.  Evans  an  overture,  "  Midsummer  Night 
Dream."  These  well  known  organists  played 
with  superb  efTect,  the  delicate  passages  being 
especially  well  rendered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Trehane,  Mrs.  Louisa  Mills,  Miss  Nellie  Stone, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Jacob  Stadtfeldt,  and  Mr.  Yarndley  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus.  The  audience  were  as 
intelligent  and  appreciative  as  any  we  have 
seen,  and  the  concert  was  a  success  in  all  re- 
spects. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Morgan  will 
soon  commence  a  series  of  organ  concerts  at 
this  church  on  Saturday  afternoons,  free  to  all 
who  may  choose  to  apply  for  cards  of  admis- 
sion. 

IfKANK  Gilder's  Conoekt.- Mr.  Gilder  has 
returned  to  Sau  Francisco,  and  on  the  9th  inst. 
gave  his  35th  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall,  with  able 
assistance.  Miss  Susan  Galtou  has  long  en- 
joyed an  excellent  reputation  among  our  resi- 
dent vocalists,  and  her  rendering  of  '•  The  Sky- 
lark 'and  "Tripping  through  the  Meadow," 
was  up  to  her  highest  standard.  Miss  Blanche 
Gallon,  the  contralto,  is  a  more  recent  candi- 
date for  public  favor,  but  gave  "  The  Child's 
Vision,"  and  other  songs  with  good  expre.ssion. 
She  is  evidently  attaining  a  superior  culture. 
Mr.  Thos.  Whiffen,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Karl  Formes 
the  celebrated  basso,  gave  several  selections 
which  were  exceedingly  well  received.  Mr. 
Gilder  showed  his  customary  good  taste  in  the 
execution  of  his  piano  solos  ;  and  the  concert 
was  a  decided  success . 
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Centhai.  Literary  Society. — This  society 
gave  a  literary  and  musical  entertainment  on 
the  2!)th  ult..  at  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Mission  Street,  and  tlie  musical  part 
of  the  programme  was  ably  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessors H.  C.  Seib  and  W.  K.  Wheeler.  The 
fantasias  for  two  grand  pianos  from  the  operas 
of  Mariltn  and  TraHntn  were  executed  with 
unmusical  brilliancy  of  expression  by  Messrs.  H. 
C.  Seib  and  M.  Lindakog.  The  trio  "  Stars  of 
Night  Shine  o'er  us"  was  given  by  Miss  Addie 
Mason*  and  Messrs.  Julius  Stein  and  W.  K. 
Wheeler  ;  and  was  not  excelled  by  any  number 
on  the  programme. 

Miss  Mason's  sweet  voice  and  quiet  expression 
pleases  the  most  critical  among  an  audience, 
while  Mr.  Stein  is  the  young  tenor  who  lately 
made  a  successful  dehnt  as  Manrico  in  Trovatore, 
produced  by  Signor  Speranza  in  .June last.  Mr. 
"Wheeler  fully  sustained  his  part  in  this  excellent 
trio,  as  well  as  in  the  duet  from  Lxtcia  with 
Mr.  Stein. 

Mrs.  Emma  Davis  rendered  the  song  "  Judith" 
most  expressively,  and  her  fine  voice  was  never 
displayed  with  greater  effect.  Vocal  pieces  were 
also  acceptably  given  by  Miss  Anna  Jansen, 
Mrs.  Emma  Blanche  and  F.  A.  Sawyer.  An 
address  by  J.  H.  Freeland,  an  essay  by  Chaun- 
cej  Gaines,  a  spicy  declamation  by  Dave  Boothby 
and  a  reading  by  Miss  C.  K.  Rixon  were  all  well 
received,  and  the  closing  scene  in  costume 
"  We'll  Have  to  Mortgage  the  Farm,"  was  given 
in  excellent  style ;  the  personation  of  Prof. 
Wheeler  and  Miss  Jansen  being  worthy  of  high 
praise.  The  entertainment  as  a  whole  may  be 
justly  considered  superior  to  any  heretofore 
given  by  this  organization.  The  officers  and 
mem  hers  of  this  society  deserve  great  credit  for 
having  so  long  and  ably  maintained  a  growing 
literary  and  musical  institution,  and  we  trust 
they  may  receive  every  needed  encouragement 
from  an  appreciative  public. 

Do.\tisiCAN  Church. — On  the  16th  ult.,  at 
Union  Hall,  a  concert  was  given  in  aid  of  the 
Dominican  Church  and  Monastery,  under  the 
excellent  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Bodecker. 
Senor  M.  Y.  Ferrer's  guitar  solos  were  marked 
by  unusual  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  received 
deserved  applause.  Dr.  A.  A.  Belinge,  tenor, 
was  especially  fortunate  in  his  rendering  of 
the  ballad,  '•  Eileen  Alanah,''  and  Miss  Belin- 
da Roper,  soprano,  gave  the  cavatina,"  Ernani 
involami,"  in  creditable  style.  Miss  Fannie 
Meyers  surpassed  all  expectations  in  her  piano 
solo,  *'  Galop  de  Concert,"  wl^ich  was  elegantly 
played.  Miss  Susan  Galton,  in  the  ballad, 
"  Who's  at  my  Window,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Kel- 
leher,  in  the  song,  "  Meeting  of  the  Waters," 
were  each  rapturously  applauded,  and  sang 
encores  with  the  sympathetic  expression  for 
which  they  are  alike  distinguished.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Bamberger,  the  new  baritone,  achieved  a  grand 
triumph  in  his  two  songs,  "Only  to  Love," 
and  "Sweet  Love,  Good  Night,"  and  the  ap- 
plause was  most  enthusiastic.  In  one  of  his 
encores  he  sang  a  bass  solo  from  The  Magic 
Flute  with  magnificent  effect.  Mr.  Bamberg- 
er's uncommon  compass  of  voice  was  finely 
displayed    on    this    occasion,   and    in    this   his 


first  public  appearance  in  San   Francisco,  he 
made  a  remarkably  favorable  impression. 

The  Sauret  Farewell  Concert. — On  the 
10th  inst.,  at  Platts'  Hall,  Mons.  Emile  Sauret 
and  Mme.  Carreno  Sauret  gave  their  farewell 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  suft'erers  by  the 
late  earthquakes  in  South  America. 

Mons.  Sauret,  who  made  so  profound  an  im- 
pression in  the  De  Murska  concerts  as  a  violin- 
ist of  rare  and  beautiful  execution,  was  greet- 
ed with  hearty  applause,  and  the  Grande  Fan- 
taisie  from  Faust,  by  Wieniawski,  and  the 
"  Carnival  of  Venice  "  by  Paganini,  were  giv 
en  with  such  delicious  expression  as  to  show 
the  continued  progress  of  this  gentleman  in  all 
that  constitutes  true  artistic  skill. 

Mme.  Sauret  has  lost  none  of  her  vigor  and 
brilliancy  as  a  pianist,  as  her  Grande  Fantaisie 
from  Trovatore,  by  Gottschalk,  and  other  pieces 
fully  evinced.  The  closing  number,  "  Ave 
Maria,"  in  which  Mons.  and  Mme.  Sauret  were 
assisted  by  Signorina  Ida  Valerga,  was  superbly 
rendered.  Miss  Clara  Beutler  sang  two  songs 
with  that  peculiar  beauty  of  intonation  for 
which  she  is  distinguished.  Mr.  Burke  gave  an 
English  song,  and  Signor  Luchesi  a  piano  solo, 
each  in  good  taste,  and  the  Mexican  Philhar- 
monic Band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
Medina,  played  two  excellent  overtures.  Miss 
Bella  Pateman  gave  as  a  recitation,  Hood's 
'•Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  was  warmly  re- 
ceived. Mons.  and  Mme.  Sauret  will  bear  with 
them  on  their  departure  the  cordial  wishes  of 
our  citizens. 

Herold'8  Orchestral  Matinees.— Prof. 
R.  Herold  gave  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  4th  inst. 
another  of  his  Orchestral  Matinees,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  Schutz.  Beetho- 
ven's "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  "  Gounod's  Medi- 
tation "  and  the  overtures  to  Robespierre  and 
Oberon,  were  the  principal  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme. We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the 
remarkable  execution  of  this  orchestra,  and 
hope  these  matinees  may  receive  such  encour- 
agement as  will  render  them  a  leading  musical 
feature  of  our  city.  On  this  occasion,  the  or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Herold, 
were  fully  up  to  their  usual  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Oakland. — The  young 
people  of  Oakland  have  recently  formed  a  new 
Harmonic  Society,  which  will  hold  regular 
meetings  at  this  church.  On  the  4th  inst.,  the 
Grace  Harmonic  Society,  of  this  city,  made  an 
excursion  to  Oakland,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  new  society  to  complete  its  organiza- 
tion, whi<:h  has  been  accomplished,  with  a 
membership  of  45.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitaker  has 
been  selected  as  the  leader.  Societies  of  this 
description  can  be  made  of  great  service  in 
promoting  the  study  of  church  music  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  and  we 
heartily  welcome  this  new  accession  to  the  list. 

A  Valuable  Violin. — The  famous  Stradiva- 
rius  violin,  formally  belonging  to  Baillot,  the 
French  violinist,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  G. 
Haddock,  of  Leeds,  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
guineas,  from  Mr.  George  Hart,  the  well-known 
connoisseur  in  valuable  instruments. 
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English  Opera.— The  Grand  English  Opera 
Company  has  given  nightly  performances  at 
Maguire's  New  Theatre  since  the  5th  ult-,  with 
a  success  that  even  transcends  the  predictions 
we  made  in  ourlast  issue  after  hearing  Mignon. 
Up  to  the  10th  inst.,  forty  representations,  in- 
cluding matinees,  have  been  given, and  the  fol- 
lowing operas  presented:  Don  Oiovanni,  Bohe- 
mian Girl,  Firnani,  Faust,  Fra  Diavolo,  11  Trov- 
atore,Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Maritana.  Martha, 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  Mignon.  and  Thellugnenota. 
While  it  would  seem  difficult  to  decide  among 
so  many  operas  as  to  the  respective  merit  and 
fidelity  of  their  rendering,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  our  preference  for  The  Bohemian 
Girl,  whose  exquisite  solos  have  been  most  im- 
pressively given.  And  while  11  Trovatore  has 
been  produced  less  frequently  than  several 
other  operas,  it  has  been  quite  as  effectively 
presented.  This  company  is  so  large  that  only 
a  part  of  the  artists  can  appear  on  any  occasion; 
and  this  has  lid  to  the  repetition  of  operas  with 
an  entire  change  of  cast,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  carefully  compare  the  qualities  of  the  art- 
ists, and  observe  their  specialties. 

Mme.  C.  R.  Bernard  in  our  estimation  ex- 
cels the  other  prima  donne  in  the  perfection  of 
her  vocal  culture,  although  her  voice  some- 
what lacks  freshness ;  while  her  acting  in 
some  scenes  is  of  high  order.  As  "  Leonora  " 
in  II  Trovatore,  she  achieved  a  grand  success, 
while  her  "  Zerlina  "  in  Fra  Diavolo  is  worthy 
of  especial  mention. 

Miss  Annie  Beaumont  has  charmed  the  au- 
diences with  the  superb  and  vigorous  express- 
ion which  distinguishes  both  her  singing  and 
acting  on  all  occasions;  and  she  has  attained 
superior  excellence  in  more  roles  than  any  oth- 
er artist  in  the  company.  Her  intensity  of  emo- 
tion and  dramatic  power  are  finely  displayed 
in  the  character  of  "  Arline  "  in  The  Bohemian 
Girl,  in  which  she  sings  the  beautiful  solo  "  I 
dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,"  while  as 
"  Marguerite  "  in  Faust,  she  has  received  re- 
peated encores. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewaldhas  a  brilliant  soprano 
voice  of  the  De  Murska  order,  sparkling  in  the 
upper  register,  and  highly  cultivated.  She  ex- 
cels the  other  artists  in  the  parts  requiring 
delicacy  of  expression,  and  next  to  her 
graceful  "  Filina,"  may  be  mentioned  her 
personation  of  "  Lucia,"  which  won  ardent 
applause. 

Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin  is  magnificent  as  a  dra- 
matic actress,  in  which  respect  she  surpasses 
her  associates.  Her  voice  is  a  pleasant  con- 
tralto which  has  somewhat  the  timbre  of  a 
mezzo  soprano,  and  has  sufficient  power  to  sus- 
tain her  in  the  most  thrilling  impersonations, 
and  to  execute  impetuous  passages.  Her  "Azu- 
cena"  in  11  Trovatore,  and  her  "Gipsy  Queen" 
in  The  Bohemian  Girl  are  unequaled. 

Miss  Annandale  has  a  contralto  voice  of  fine 
quality,  but  lacking  culture  in  the  more  forcible 
phrases,  and  her  acting  is  best  in  the  more  quiet 
scenes.  As  "Nancy"  in  Martha  she  attained  a 
gratifying  success.     Mme.  Redenti  is  evidently 
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less  experienced  aa  a  vocalist  thau  the  other 
prima  donne,  but  has  fine  talent  which  only  re- 
quires cultivation.  Her  most  successful  effort 
was  as  "Zerlina"  in  Don  Giovanni. 

Mr,  William  Castle,  the  celebrated  tenor,  has 
a  voice  of  remarkable  smoothness  and  power, 
and  through  years  of  culture  has  attained 
superiority  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actor.  As 
''Thaddeus"  in  the  opera  The  Bohemian  Girl, 
he  gave  the  solo  "  Then  You'll  Remember  Me" 
with  such  earnest  feeling  as  to  win  an  ardent 
encore,  and  his  "Eruani"  ia  deserving  of  high 
praise. 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas  is  a  tenor  whose  voice  ia 
surpassingly  melodious  and  sympathetic,  and 
his  acting  elegant  rather  than  powerful.  His 
celebrated  solo  from  the  pri^'on  window  in  II 
Trovatore  was  given  with  such  tender  expres- 
sion as  to  win  an  enthusiastic  recall,  and  he 
also  won  laurels  in  MarOia  as  "Lionel,"  and  in 
several  other  roles. 

Messrs.  G.  F.  Hall  and  William  Carletou  are 
both  excellent  baritones  and  take  the  same  parts 
with  a  depth  of  expression  and  a  dramatic 
power  which  have  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
public.  Their  success  has  been  so  uniform 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  say  in  what  particular 
operas  they  have  done  best.  Mr.  Carletou's 
"Don  Octavio"  in  Don  Giovanni,  and  Mr. 
Hall's  "Valentine"  in  Faust,  are  especially 
powerful  delineations. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Conly,  Henry  Peakea  and  Ed- 
ward Seguin  as  bassos,  have  all  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  the  great  variety  of  parts  assigned 
them.  Mr.  Conly  has  the  most  forcible  voice, 
but  Mr.  Peakes  is  the  best  actor,  while  both  are 
vigorous  at  all  timea.  The  latter  ia  a  splendid 
Mephisto  in  Faust,  and  the  former  has  wonder- 
ful success  in  such  parts  as  '*  Ruy  Gomez  "  in 
Eniani.  One  of  Mr.  Seguin's  specialties  is 
"Sir  Tristam  '*  in  Martha. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  these  operatic 
performances  has  not  in  the  least  abated,  as  the 
full  houses  attest  ;  and  the  unprecedented  sue 
cess  of  this  company  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  de- 
served ;  while  the  superior  character  of  their 
representations  has  been  a  complete  vindication 
from  all  aspersions  against  the  English  version 
of  foreign  operas.  The  company  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Hess  for  his  able  manage- 
ment, and  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Zimmerman  for  thorough 
business  arrangements. 

Mexican  Infantile  Opeha  Bovffe  Com- 
pany.— These  youthful  aspirants  to  operatic 
fame,  have  continued  their  performances  at 
Piatt's  Hall  to  the  deligiit  of  our  citizens. 
The  following  operas  have  been  given  since 
our  last  issue :  llth  ult.,  La  Grande  DucJicsse ; 
22nd,  23rd  and  24th  u\t.,  Doctor  of  Alcantara, 
and  The  College  Girl;  24:th,  Matinee,  La  Grande 
Duchesae ;  25th,  J/rtrm^f,  benefit  of  Charles 
Schutz ;  26th  and  27th,  Compositor  and  Island 
of  San  Balandran  ;  Zlst,  liobinson  Crusoe;  1st 
inst.,  Zrt  Grande  Duchesse.  Carmen  Unda  and 
Nina  Guadalupe  have  been  the  favorites 
throughout  on  account  of  their  precocious  act- 
ing, while  Soledad  Unda  has  been  heartily  ap- 
plauded for  her  brilliant  execution  of  various 
operatic  selections. 


AuousTiN  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatke 
CoMKDY  Company.— Thia  company  gave  its 
first  performance  on  the  12th  ult.,  at  Piatt's 
Hall,  with  the  play  of  London  Assurance.  On 
the  14th  they  removed  to  Maguire's  Opera 
House,  which  greatly  enhanced  their  success, 
both  artistically  and  financially.  Since  that 
date  the  following  comedies  have  been  given  ; 
Divorce,  Frou  Frou,  The  Big  Bonanza,  Man 
and  Wife,  Charily,  Saratoga,  Olicer  Tirist, 
and  The  Weak  Woman,  Among  these  plays, 
Saratoga  and  The  Bifj  Bonanza  have  had  the 
longest  runs,  and  have  been  received  with  un- 
qualified approbation  by  the  public. 

In  om-  judgment,  The  Big  Bonanza  posses- 
ses the  greatest  intrinsic  merit  of  any  in  the 
list.  Mr.  James  Lewis  acta  as  '*  Professor  Cad- 
wallader,"  with  that  irresistible  asperity  and 
pungency  which  the  character  so  strongly  de- 
mands. Mr.  Charles  Fisher  cannot  be  sur- 
passed as  the  eminently  practical,  yet  social 
banker,  "  Jonathan  Cadwallader,"  while  an 
unexceptionable  "  Uncle  Ryraple  "  is  found  in 
Mr.  "W.  Davidge.  Mr.  John  Drew  is  a  dash- 
ing "Bob  Ruggles,"  and  Mr.  Maurice  Barry- 
more  an  elegant  "  Jack  Lymer  ;"  and  the  two 
fraternize  iu  the  most  natural  manner. 

Miss  Emily  Rjgl  is  a  brilliant  actress,  and 
charmingly  personates  "  Virgie,"  while  Miss 
Fanny  Davenport's  frank  and  spontaneous  ex- 
pression as  "Eugenia"  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  talented 
artistes  in  the  company.  The  celebrated  "can- 
dle scene"  between  Eugenia  and  Bob  Ruggles, 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  delicate  yet 
somewhat  fanciful  attachments  of  quite  youih- 
ful  lovers.  The  remaining  parts  in  this  famous 
play  were  less  conspicuous  ff>r  merit,  although 
creditably  rendered.  The  rich  costumes  of  the 
ladies  attracted  general  attention. 

Although  the  scenes  of  this  unrivaled  com- 
edy are  laid  iu  New  York,  its  moral  is  equally 
applicable  to  San  Francisco.  The  danger  of 
stock  speculations  to  those  who  are  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  various  modes  of  swindling 
practiced  by  some  sharp  "operators,"  including 
many  who  furnish  "points,"  is  most  clearly 
exhibited  ;  while  the  uncertainties  attending 
these  ventures,  even  with  the  aid  of  honorable 
brokers,  are  perfectly  evident. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  mirth-pro- 
voking, yet  instructive  comedies  presented  by 
this  troupe,  is  unabated  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
the  manager  and  his  company  must  feel  grati- 
fied with  their  reception  in  our  city. 

George  M.  Ciprico. — On  the  6th  inst.,  at 

the  California  Theatre,  this  gentleman  made 
his  debut  in  the  leading  part  of  "Edmund 
Kean."  In  spite  of  his  stout  figure,  Mr.  Cip- 
rico made  a  favorable  impression  as  an  actor, 
and  was  greeted  with  hearty  and  frequent  ap- 
plause. His  intonation  is  good,  while  his  style 
i^«  vigorous,  and  he  excels  in  those  parts  which 
require  power  rather  than  delicacy.  We  think 
Mr.  Ciprico  should  be  proud  of  the  very  cordial 
reception  he  has  met  from  his  friends  in  San 
Francisco.  We  learn  that  he  will  soon  start 
for  the  east,  to  fill  his  engagements  for  the 
coming  eeaeon. 


Dion  BorciCAULT. — Thia  celebrated  com- 
poser and  actor  drew  crowded  housea  at  the 
California  Theatre  every  night  from  the  5th  to 
the  3l8t,  ults.  The  celebrated  play  "  Conn,  the 
Shaughraun,"  was  repeated  every  night  until 
the  26th,  when  one  act  was  omitt^^,  and 
"  Kerry  "  added.  No  other  Irish  play  has  ever 
been  so  popular  in  this  city,  and  no  actor  has 
ever  swayed  his  audiences  from  laughter  to 
tears  with  such  masterly  power.  He  is  equally 
distinguished  for  freshness  and  brilliancy,  and 
is  as  celebrated  fi>r  the  absence  of  weak  points 
as  for  th«  strong  characteristics  of  genius  which 
pervade  every  intonation  and  movement.  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  a  prominent  example  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  an  actor  can  attain  in  comedy, 
and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  have 
remained  here  longer. 

Mr.  H.J.  Montague  as  "Captain  Molineux," 
Miss  Bella  Pateman  as  '*  Clara  Ffoliot,"  Mr. 
W.  A.  Mestayer  as  "  Corry  Kinchela,"  Mr. 
Robert  Pateman  as  "  Harvey  Duft,"  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards  as  "  Father  Dolan,"  Mr.  Nelson 
Decker  as  "  Robert  Efoliot,"and  Miss  Jennie 
Lee,  as  "  Moya,"'  all  ably  secouded  the  leading 
part,  and  made  the  entire  play  effective  and 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Miss  Bella  Pateman. — This  talented  act- 
ress received  a  benefit  at  the  California  Theatre 
on  the  2d  inst.,  on  which  occasion  she  appeared 
as  "Jessie  Brown,"  and  afterward  recited  the 
beautiful  poem,  "The  Collier's  Dying  Child." 
On  the  7th  she  assumed  her  original  character 
in  San  Francisco,  of  "Mercy  Merrick,"  in 
*'  The  New  Magdalen."  Miss  Pateman  has 
long  been  known  as  an  attress  of  remarkable 
power,  and  on  these  occasiona  where  she  as- 
sumed the  leading  parts,  and  on  others  where 
she  seconded  Boucicault  and  the  new  debu- 
tantes, she  has  fully  maintained  her  enviable 
reputation.  As  Mercy  Merrick  she  is  un- 
equaled,  and  this  impersonation  alone  is  suflS- 
cient  to  give  her  a  deserved  celebrity.  The 
drama  is  her  forte  rather  than  comedy,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  lady  who  has  been  received 
with  such  universal  favor, 

Mrs.  Norton  Bisn. — This  lady,  who  ia  a 
pupil  of  Mrs.  Julia  Melville,  made  a  very 
successful  debut  at  the  California  Theatre,  on 
the  3d  inst.  Her  "  Meg  Merrilies  "  was  pleas- 
antly given,  though  lacking  somewhat  in  in- 
tensity ;  but  as  "Lady  Gay  Spanker"  she 
achieved  a  marked  triumph.  In  the  celebrated 
hunting  scene  her  personation  was  very  im- 
pressive, and  her  style  of  acting  was  perfectly 
natural  throughout,  indicating  that  this  pre- 
possessing lady  has  found  in  the  stage  her  true 
sphere.  Her  agreeable  voice  requires  further 
culture  to  express  the  stronger  emotions,  and, 
like  all  other  debutantes,  she  needs  careful  prac- 
tice to  attain  eminence.  The  large  audience 
greated  her  with  marked  favor,  and  she  was 
several  times  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive 
their  floral  tributes.  The  congratulations  of 
her  friends  are  well  merited,  for  her  auspicious 
commcncenrient  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture. Little  Zoe  Tutlle  recited  poems  in  most 
charming  style,  and  Miss  Belle  Chapman  read 
'*  Grace  Harkaway"  with  exquisite  modulation. 
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Miss  Eli.a  F.  Batioer, — On  the  5th  insl.,  at 
the  California  Theatre,  this  yonng  lady  made 
her  debut  as  "Julia,"  in  "  The  Hunchback." 
Miss  Badger  has  been  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  and  is  universally  esteemed, 
and  ever  since  the  first  announcement  the  pub- 
lic have  hoped  for  her  success.  The  large  and 
appreciative  audience  was  delighted,  for  her 
triumph  was  even  more  marked  than  was  ex- 
pected. Her  inflection  and  emphasis  were  ad- 
mirably distinct,  and  in  the  more  quiet  pass- 
ages her  acting  was  worthy  of  an  experienced 
artiste.  Her  voice  needs  culture  in  the  scenes 
which  reijuire  vigorous  expression,  but,  with 
such  an  excellent  beginning,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  with  the  gradual  growth  that  results  from 
patient  study,  she  will  yet  become  a  star  in  the 
theatrical  world.  She  was  recalled  at  the  end 
of  every  act,  and  at  the  close  of  the  play  made 
a  graceful  speech,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
kind  support  of  the  press  and  the  public.  Her 
recitation  of  "  Drake's  Address  to  the  American 
Flag  ''  was  given  with  appropriate  modulation, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  people 
of  San  Francisco  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  encouragement  they  have  given  to  home 
talent,  of  which  this  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 

Alice  DnNuraa  (  Likgaed  )  and  Miss  Dickie 
LiNGARD. — At  the  California  Theatre  on  the  9th 
iust.  these  two  actresses  who  have  won  laurels 
in  this  city,  reproduced  their  pathetic  play, 
"  The  Two  Orphans,"  in  which  they  had  such 
marked  success  in  May  last.  In  the  main,  the 
east  was  like  that  on  its  first  presentation,  and 
they  were  greeted  by  a  lai:ge  and  admiring  au- 
dience. Tlie  play  will  be  repeated  for  several 
evenings. 

Miss  Jennie  Lee. — At  the  California  Theatre, 
on  the  -Ith  inst.,  this  estimable  lady  received 
her  farewell  benefit,  with  a  varied  programme 
of  comedy  and  song.  Her  appearance  in  "  The 
Pilgrim  of  Love  "  was  rapturously  applauded, 
and  her  songs  were  encored.  It  is  rarely  that 
an  artist  attains  so  brilliant  a  success,  or  re- 
ceives so  flattering  an  ovation.  Baskets  of 
flowers  and  other  tributes  of  regard  were  show- 
ered upon  her,  which  were  richly  deserved.  We 
learn  that  Miss  Lee  is  now  en  route  to  the  East 
and  England,  where  she  has  engagements. 


''  Music,"  says  Burney,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  licentious  poetry,  but  the  poetry 
then  corrupts  the  music;  not  the  music 
the  poetry.  It  has  often  regulated  the 
movement  of  lascivious  dances;  but  such 
airs  heard  for  the  first  time,  without 
the  song  or  dance,  could  convey  no  im- 
pure idea  to  au  innocent  imagination; 
so  that  Montesquieu's  assertion  is  still 
in  force,  that  'music  is  the  only  one  of 
all  the  arts  that  cannot  corrupt  the 
mind.'  " 

Why  is  a  list  of  musical  composers 
like  a  saucepan  ?  Because  it  is  incom- 
plete without  a  Handel. 

A  little  girl  wants  to  know  if  fleas 
are  white,  because  her  uncle  told  her 
that  Mary  had  a  little  lamb  with 
fleas  as  white  as  snow. 


BOYS,  READ  THESE  TEN  POINTS. 

1, Honest;  2,  Pure;  3,  Intelligent;  4, 
Active  ;  .5,  Industrious  ;  C,  Obedient;  7, 
Steady  ;  8,  Obliging  ;  9,  Polite  ;  10 
Neat.  Any  boy  who  wishes  to  make  a 
mark  in  the  world  should  possess  these 
ten  points.  Thousands  of  places  are 
open  for  thousands  of  boys  who  can 
come  up  to  the  standard.  Each  boy 
can  suit  his  taste  as  to  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness he  would  prefer.  Places  are 
ready  in  every  kind  of  occupation. 
Many  of  them  are  filled  by  boys  who 
lack  some  of  the  most  important  points, 
but  they  will  soon  be  vacant.  One  boy 
within  our  knowledge  is  fond  of  smok- 
ing cigars  and  dressing  too  much.  This 
costs  more  money  than  he  can  afford, 
but  somehoio  he  manages  to  do  so.  His 
emploj-er  is  quietly  watching  him,  and 
we  shall  expect  soon  to  hear  that  he 
has  been  detected  and  his  place  filled 
by  some  boy  who  is  getting  readj'  for 
it  by  observing  No.  1.  Other  situations 
will  soon  be  vacant,  because  the  boys 
have  been  poisoned  by  reading  bad 
books,  such  as  they  would  not  dare  to 
show  their  fathers,  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  have  their  mothers  see. 

The  impure  thoughts  gathered  from 
these  books  will  lead  to  vicious  acts, 
the  boys  will  be  ruined  and  their  places 
mu4t  be  filled.  'Who  will  be  read}'  for 
these  vacancies  ?  Distinguished  law- 
yers, useful  doctors,  skillful  merchants, 
must  all  leave  their  places  for  some- 
body else  to  fill.  One  by  one  they  are 
removed  by  death.  Mind  your  ten 
l^oints,  boys  ;  they  will  prepare  you 
to  step  into  the  vacancies  in  the 
front  ranks.  Every  man  who  is  worthy 
to  emjiloy  a  boj%  is  looking  for  you  if 
you  have  the  points.  Do  not  fear  that 
you  will  be  overlooked.  A  j'oung  per- 
son having  these  qualities,  will  shine  as 
plainly  as  a  star  at  night.  We  have 
named  ten  j^oiutsthat  go  towards  mak- 
ing up  the  character  of  a  successful 
boy,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  remem- 
bered. You  can  imagine  one  for  each 
finger,  and  so  keep  them  in  mind — 
they  will  be  worth  more  than  diamond 
rings,  and  you  will  never  be  ashamed 
to  ''  show  your  hand." 


A  music  teacher  once  wrote  that  the 
'  'art  of  playing  the  violin  required  the 
nicest  perception  and  the  most  sense  of 
any  art  in  the  known  world."  Where- 
upon a  Western  editor  comments  thus: 
"The  art  of  publishing  a  new-sj^aper 
and  making  it  paj',  and  at  the  same 
time  please  everybodj',  beats  fiddlin' 
higher  than  a  kite.''- 


The  richest  man,  whatever  his  lot,  is 
he  who  is  content  with  what  he  has. 

Nobility  of  soul   is   more   honorable 
than  nobility  of  birth. 


The  more  we  sec  of  the  world,  the 
more  we  are  satisfied  that  simplicity  is 
as  inseparably  the  companion  of  true 
genius  as  it  is  of  true  greatness.  We 
never  yet  knew  a  truly  great  man — a 
man  who  overtojiped  his  fellow-men, who 
did  not  possess  a  certain  playful,  almost 
infantine  simplicity.  True  greatness 
never  struts  on  stilts,  or  plays  the 
king  upon  the  stage.  Conscious  of  its 
elevation,  and  knowing  in  what  that 
elevation  consists,  it  is  happy  to  act  its 
part  like  common  men  in  the  common 
amusements  and  business  of  mankind.  • 
It  is  not  afraid  of  being  undervalued  for 
its  humility.  A  man  who  is  thus  fearless 
of  letting  himself  down  to  the  level  of 
his  fellow-men,  in  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments and  relaxations  of  life,  whatever 
elevation  he  may  have  reached,  must 
possess  that  innate  consciousness  of 
genius  which  is  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  own  existence.  Those  who  are 
afraid  of  being  undervalued  or  despised 
for  mixing  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
are  of  the  ordinary,  every-day  race  of 
men,  whom  chance  has'made  great,  and 
who,  like  the  inmates  of  unfinished 
palaces,  shut  their  windows  lest  peo- 
ple may  come  nigh  enough  to  detect 
the  abject  poverty  within. 


BEAUTIFUL  ANSWERS. 

A  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicord  gave  the 
following  extraordinary  answers  : 

What  is  gratitude  ? 

Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart. 

What  is  hope  ? 

Hope  is  the  blossom  of  hapjjiness. 

What  is  the  difi'ereuce  between  hope 
and  desire  ? 

Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf;  hope  is  a  ti'ee 
in  flower,  and  enjoj-ment  is  a  tree  in 
fruit. 

What  is  eternity  ? 

A  day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow 
— a  day  without  end. 

What  is  time  ? 

A  line  that  has  two  ends — a  path  that 
begins  in  the  cradle,  and  ends  in  the 
grave. 

What  is  God? 

The  necessarj' being,  the  sun,  eternity 
— the  mechanist  of  nature,  the  ej-e  of 
justice — the  matchless  po\yer  of  the 
Universe,  the  soul  of  the  world. 

Does  God  reason  ? 

Man  reasons,  because  he  doubts  ;  he 
deliberates;  he  desires.  God  is  omnis- 
cient, he  never  doubts,  he  therefore 
never  reasons. 


I  attribute  the  little  I  know  to  my 
not  having  been  ashamed  to  ask  for 
information. — Loclce. 

No  entertainment  is  so  cheap  as 
reading,  and  no  pleasure  so  lasting. — 
Ladtj  Montacjue. 
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ttS^In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
Postal  Law,  which  talves  etFect  January  1st, 
1S~5,  all  mail  matter  must  he  prepaid  at  tlie 
office  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to  the 
Review  from  that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin, 
or  $1.G5  in  currency  or  postage  stamps. 
SiiERM.^N  &  Hyde,  Publishers. 


TO  TEACHERS  ! 
Teachers  desiring  a  .selection  made  of  choice 
vooal  or  instrumental  pieces  of  any  grade  will 
please   state    their   wishes  and    we   will    take 
especial  pains  to  suit  them. 


MUSIC  RACKS  ! 
We  have  just  received  a  fine   assortment  of 
Music  Racks,  which  we  ofi'er  at  low  prices. 


SILVER  THREADS  AMONG   THE   GOLD  ! 
This  popular  song  can  be  had  from  our  pub- 
lishers.    Send  thirty-five  cents  in  currency  or 
postage  stamps. 


ELAINE  ! 
We  have  just  published  a  beautiful  Funeral 
March,  with  the  above  title,  composed  by 
Blumenthal.  The  title  page  has  a  fine  photo- 
graph of  Toby  Roseuthals  celebrated  picture  of 
"Elaiue."    Price  50  cents. 


NEW  MUSIC ! 
"The    San    Francisco  Fire  Bells,"  a  choice 
descriptive  piece  adapted   to  both  concert  and 
parlor,  by  Mrs.  C.  Pettinos  Hall.     For  sale  by 
Sherman  &  Hyde. 


CHARLES  E.  PRATT'S  COMPOSITIONS. 
We  have  just  published  two  beautiful  songs 
by  this  brilliant  composer:  one  entitled,  "Is 
My  Darling  True  to  Me,"  dedicated  to  and  sung 
by  Alice  Dunning  Lingard ;  and  the  other, 
"  Would  You  Answer  Y.s  or  No,"  composed  for 
Miss  Dickie  Lingard.  These  songs  are  embel- 
lished with  photographs  of  these  popular  ac- 
tresses.    Price  of  each  song,  40  cents. 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA  ! 
We  have  received  all  the  selections  from  this 
beautiful  opera  and  other  operas  rendered  by 
Mrs.  James  A.  Oates  and  her  associates  of  the 
English  Comic  Opera  Troupe  and  can  now  sup- 
ply the  large  demand. 


11^  The  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world,  439 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


TRY  THE  PEERLESS  YEAST   POWDER  ! 
For  sale  by  grocers.     Manufactory,  213  Sac- 
ramento street. 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


YEAST  POWDER. 


OALLAGHAN,  D.  k  CO.,  jMacufarturers  of  Dounolly 
&  Co.'e  California  Premium  Yeaet  Powders,  and 
Callachan's  Pure  Cream  Tartar.  Callaghan's  Pure  Bi- 
Carb-Soda  and  Saleratus.    Factory.  No.  121  Front  St. 


AEOHITEOTS. 


JESTOR.   H.  T.,  Arcliilcct,  W2  Market   street,  corner 
J     Kearny,  (Room  27.)  San  Francisco. 


GEDDES,  CHARLES,  Architect,  316  California  street. 
Room  9.  San  Francisco.    Special  attention  given  to 
light  and  ventilation  ;  also  securing  buildings  against 


TOWNSEND  k  WYNEKEN,  Architects,  615  California 
street,  Room  3,  San  Francisco. 
Established  since  1853. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


STRAHLE,   JACOB    &    CO.,   Billiard    Manufactnr. 
Sole  Agents  for  Delaney's  Patent  Wire  Cushion. 
Mariet  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Largest  Billiard  Ho 


CLOAKS. 


FRATINGER  h  NOLL.    Wholesale  and  Retail  Cloak 
and  Suit  House,  No  10  Montgcmery  St.,  first  cloak 
store  from  Market,  San  Francisco. 


OONrEOTIONERY; 


H 


AAS.  GEO.  &  CO,  (Geo.  Haas.  W.  Gruenhagen),  Fancy 
and  Plain  Candy  Manufacturers,  No.  20  Kearny  St., 
Market,  San  Francisco. 


M 


DENTISTS. 


ORTON.  H.  R.  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentist, 
206  Montgomery 


OOLTON  DENTAL  A8S0CHTI0N,  for  Extracting 
Teeth  Without  Pain.  205  Montgomery  avenui? 
B.  M.  Gildea,  M.  D.,  represents  the  Association.  A 
Lady  Assistant  ot  ten  years'  experience  administers  the 
nitrous  oxide. 


ENGRAVERS. 


■pAKER,  GEORGE  H..  DeBigning,  Lithographing  and 
.,„.,  ,„.i  ..-..i.__    |.y  gj^  corner  of  Suiter, 


G 


0LD8MITH.   W.  E.  &  SON,   Weddi; 
Card     Engravers,     607    Montgome 


GAS  FIXTURES, 


MoNALLY    &    HAWKIMS.    Importers  and   Manufac- 
tiirora  of  0:i8  Fixtures  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
I'linnbiug  Materials,  332  ami  iU  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAIR  JEWELRY. 


COOK,   MRS.   C.  First   Premium    Hair   Jewell'y,  619 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


INSTJRANOE, 


HUTCHINSON,  MANN  k  SMITH,  Fll-e.  Life  and  Ma- 
nne  Insurance  Agency,  No.  3H  California  Street. 
Capital  represented,  $10,125,000. 


JEWELRY. 


JACKSON,  J,  W.,  Dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks  and  Jew- 
elry, 44  Geary  street,  above  Kearnv.  San  Franeiaoo 
Watches,  clocks  and  jewelry  Repaired  iind  Warranted 


MATTRESSES, 


SMITH,  W.  H.  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  the  Victoria 
Spring  Mattress.     Can   be  used  either  side  up,  and 
requires  no  under  bed.    161  New  Montgomery  St.,  San 


PICTURE  FRAMES, 


WINTER,  DANIEL,  Importer  and  dealer  in  Pictures 
and   Picture   Frames,   Mirrors,   &c..   211   Kearny 
street,  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


Francisco. 


DUFF,  J.  M.,  Real  Estate,  Business  Agent,  House 
Broker  and  Collector,  512  Montgomery  street,  near 
Commercial,  San  Francisco.  Particular  attention  given 
to  the  Renting  of  HouseB  and  Collection  of  Rents,  etc. 
Real  Estate  sold.  Houses  rented.  Money  loaned. 


SEWING  MACHINES, 


WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE.  Highest  Premium  at 
World's  Fair,  Vienna,  J873,  G.  A.  Norton,  General 
Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  337  Kearny  St,.  San  Francisco. 
Agency  for  Frank  Leslie's  Cut  Paper  Patterns. 


STOVES. 


TERRY,  R.  C.  k  CO.,  Importers  and  Dealers  in  House- 
Furnishing  Hardware  Goods.  Ranges,  Stoves  and 
Heaters,  Japanned,  Planished  and  Plated  Goods.  No.  22 
Geary  St.,  bet.  Kearny  and  Dupont  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND     NOTICE. 

MASONIC    SAVINGS   AND   LOAN    BAKK, 

No.  6  Post  St.,  Masonic  Temple,  S.  F. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Bank, 
held  July  19,  1875,  a  dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate 
of  nine  and  one-fourth  (i)'^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Term  Deposits,  and  seven  and  one-half  {7}^)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  Deposits,  for  the  semi-annual 
term  ending  July  '21.  1875.  payable  on  and  after  July  21, 
1875,  free  of  Fediral  taxes. 

H.  T.  GRAVES,  Secretary. 


HAIR    PRODUCER. 

IT  IS  NOW  CONCEDED  I!Y  THE  MOST  SKEPTICAL 
that  tlu>  skill  and  scientific  preparations  of  MKS. 
H .  A .  MOO  K  E,  in  restoring  lost  Hair  and  in  arresting 
it  when  falling,  and  makiug  it  strong  and  healthy,  is 
the  most  wonderful  achi  vement  of  the  age.  NO  IN- 
STANCE OF  FAILURE  in  the  most  inveterate  cases  of 
Baldness  (of  which  she  treiits  large  nnmbers)  can  be 
produced.  No.  5^3  KEARNY  ST.,  Rooms  4  and  5.  Snu 
Francisco.  Call  and  see  Photographs.  When  they  are 
seen  doubt  vanishes.  Preparations  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


PIANO  COVERS. 

RUBBER, 

Best   Quality,  Largest   Size,   $5.00. 

French  Embroidered  Broadcloth, 

MriUiim    Quiillt}-.     I.l^'lit    Embmiilery, 

Sia.OO  t«  Sl.'i.OO. 

Heavier  Einbroidrry,   SIS. 00  to  SJO.dO. 

Extra    ^iiiility,     Elnbornte    Embroiilrry. 

9^5.00  to  $50.00, 
The  Broadcloth    Covers  are  large  siz?,  bclnp   full 
901144,  and  can   be   furnished   in   Green,  Crimson  or 
Maroon,  as  may  be  desired. 

Wholesale  Orders  Solicited. 

Address, 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE. 


MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


BY  AND  BY. 

What  will  it  matter  by  and  by 

Whether  my  path  below  was  bright, 
Whether  it  wound  through  dark  or  light, 
Under  a  gray  or  a  golden  sky. 
When  I  look  back  on  it,  by  a«d  by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by  and  by 
Whether,  unhelped,  I  toiled  alone. 
Dashing  my  foot  against  a  stone. 
Missing  the  charge  of  the  angel  nigh. 
Bidding  me  think  of  the  by  and  by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by  and  by 

Whether  with  laughing  joy  I  went 
Down  through  the  years  with  aglad  cont 


Tears  would  be 


'e«ter  by  and  by  ? 
■  by  and  by 


What  will 

Whether  with  cheek  to  cheek  I've  lain 

Close  by  the  pallid  angel,  Pain, 
Soothing  myself  through  sob  and  sigh ; 
"All  will  be  elsewise  by  and  by  ?  " 

What  will  it  matter  •  Naught,  if  I 
Only  am  sure  the  way  I've  trod, 
Gloomy  or  gladdened,  leads  to  God, 

Questioning  not  of  the  how,  the  why, 

If  I  but  reach  Him,  by  and  by. 

What  will  I  care  for  the  unshared  sigh. 

If,  in  my  fear  of  slip  or  fall. 

Closely  I've  clung  to  Christ  through  all 
Mindless  how  rough  the  path  might  lie. 
Since  he  will  smooth  it  by  and  by? 

Ah!  it  will  matter  by  and  by 
Nothing  but  this:     That  Joy  or  Pain 
Lifted  me  skyward,  helped  to  gain. 
Whether  through  rack,  or  smile,  or  sigh. 
Heaven— home— all  in  all.  by  and  by  ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


THE  WATCH  AND  THE  TURKEY. 

As  a  certain  learned  judge  in  Me.xico, 
some  time  since,  walked  one  morning  into 
court,  he  thought  he  would  see  whether  he 
was  in  time  for  business;  and,  feeling  for 
his  repeater,  found  it  was  not  in  his 
pocket. 

"As  usual,"  said  he  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  him,  as  he  passed  the  crowd  near  the 
door — "  as  usual,  I  have  left  my  watch  at 
home  under  my  pillow." 

He  went  on  the  bench  and  thought  no 
more  of  it.  The  court  adjourned  and  he 
returned  home.     As  soon  as  he  was  ciuietly 


seated  in  his  parlor,  he  bethought  him  of 
his  watch,  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  asked 
her  to  send  for  it  to  their  chamber. 

"  But,  my  dear  Judge,"  said  she,  "  1  sent 
it  to  you  three  hours  ago." 

"  Sent  it  to  me,  my  dear  ?     Certainly  not." 
" Certainly,"  replied  the  lady;  "and  by 
the  person  you  sent  for  it." 

"The  person  I  sent  for  it! "  echoed  the 
Judge. 

"Precisely,  my  dear;  the  very  person 
you  sent  for  it.  You  had  not  left  home 
more  than  an  hour  when  a  well-dressed 
man  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  to  see 
me.  He  brought  one  of  the  very  finest 
turkeys  I  ever  saw,  and  said  that  on  your 
way  to  court  you  met  an  Indian  with  a  num- 
ber of  fowls,  and,  having  bought  this  one  at 
cjuite  a  bargain,  you  had  given  him  a  couple 
of  reals  to  bring  it  home,  with  the  request 
that  1  would  have  it  killed,  picked,  and  put 
to  cool,  as  you  intended  to  invite  your 
brother  judges  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow. 
And 'Oh!  by  the  way,  Senorita,'  said  he, 
'  his  e.xcellency  the  judge  requested  me  to 
ask  you  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  go  to 
your  chamber  and  take  his  watch  from  un- 
der the  pillow,  where  he  says  he  left  it  as 
usual  this  morning,  and  send  it  to  hrm  by 
me."  And,  of  course,  I  did  so." 
"You  did?"  said  the  Judge. 
"Certainly,  said  the  lady. 
"Well,"  replied  his  honor,  "all  I  can 
say  to  you,  my  dear,  is  that  you  are  as  great 
a  goose  as  the  bird  is  a  turkey.  You've 
been  robbed,  madam.  The  man  was  a 
thief.  I  never  sent  for  my  watch.  You've 
been  imposed  on  and  the  watch  is  lost  for- 
ever." 

The  trick  was  a  cunning  one,  and,  after 
a  laugh  and  the  restoration  of  the  judge's 
good  humor  by  a  good  dinner,  it  was  re- 
solved actually  to  have  the  turkey  for  to- 
morrow's dinner  and  to  have  his  honor's 
brothers  of  the  bench  to  enjoy  so  dear  a 
morsel.  Accordingly,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  court  ne.\t  day,  they  all  repaired  to 


his  dwelling,  with  appetites  sharpened  by 
the  expectation  of  a  rare  repast.  Scarcely 
had  they  entered  and  exchanged  the  ordi- 
nary salutations,  when  the  lady  broke 
forth  with  congratulations  to  his  honor  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  stolen  watch. 

"  How  happy  am  I,"  exclaimed  she, 
"that  the  villain  was  apprehended." 

"Apprehended!"  said  the  Judge,  with 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  and  doubtless  convicted,  too,  by 
this  time,"  said  the  wife. 

"You  are  always  talking  riddles,"  replied 
he.  "Explain  yourself,  my  dear.  I  know 
nothing  of  thief,  watch,  or  conviction." 

"  It  can't  be  possible  that  I  have  been 
again  deceived,"  said  the  lady.  "  But  this  is 
the  story:  About  one  o'clock  to-day  a  pale 
and  rather  interesting  young  gentleman, 
dressed  in  a  seedy  suit  of  black,  came  to 
the  house  in  great  haste — almost  out  of 
breath.  He  said  he  was  just  from  court; 
that  he  was  one  of  the  clerks ;  that  the 
great  villain  who  ha'd  the  audacity  to  steal 
your  honor's  watch  had  just  been  arrested  ; 
that  the  evidence  was  nearly  perfect  to  con- 
vict him,  and  all  that  was  required  to  com- 
plete it  was  the  turkey,  which  must  be 
brought  into  court,  and  for  that  he  had  been 
sent  with  a  porter,  by  your  express  orders." 

"And  you  gave  it  to  him  ?" 
"Of  course,   I    did.      Who   could    have 
doubted   him  or   resisted  the  orders   of   a 
judge?" 

"Watch  and  turkey  both  gone!  Pray, 
madam,  what  are  we  to  do  for  a  dinner?" 
But  the  lady  had  taken  care  of  her  guests, 
notwithstanding  her  simplicity,  and  the 
party  enjoyed  both  the  joke  and  their  din- 
ner. 

A  LADV  in  Savannah  has  a  scarf  pin  which 
was  presented  to  Hortense,  the  step-daugh- 
ter of  old  Napoleon,  by  a  Noble  Polander, 
and  was  given  by  her  to  Princess  Murat, 
and  thus  descended  to  the  present  owner 
Madam  Murat,  residing  in  Savannah. 


^HERMAN      1^      I^YDE'S       MuSICAL      ReVIEW. 


THE  MUSICAL  EAR. 

The  mystery  of  the  musical  ear  has  not 
been  solved.  Yet  some  things  are  known 
about  it.  There  is  probably  no  ear  so  radi- 
cally defective— except  a  deaf  ear— as  to  be 
incapable  of  a  certain  musj^I  training. 
The  curate  who  arrives  in  a  High  Church 
parish  without  a  notion  of  the  right  note  to 
intone  upon,  and  with  the  vaguest  powers  of 
singing  it  when  it  is  given  him,  in  a  few 
months  learns  to  take  fairly  the  various 
pitches  in  the  service,  and  Mr.  Hullah  tells 
us  that  owing  to  the  spread  of  musical  cul- 
tivation during  the  last  forty  years,  the  sort 
of  people  (without  the  dimmest  sense  of  a 
musical  note)  which  he  used  to  come  across 
have  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

But  still  the  question  remains — a  physio- 
logical one — why  is  one  ear  musical  and 
another  not?  Prof.  Helmholz,  whose  dis- 
coveries in  the  sound-world  are  only  com- 
parable to  the  discoveries  of  Newton  in  the 
world  of  light,  has  put  forth  an  ingenious 
theory  somewhat  to  this  effect : 

He  discovered  within  the  ear,  and  soaked 
in  a  sensitive  fluid,  rows  and  rows  of  micro- 
scopic nerves,  several  hundred  in  number, 
each  one  of  which,  like  the  string  of  a  piano- 
forte, he  believed  vibrated  to  some  note; 
therefore,  we  were  to  infer  that  just  as  a 
note  sung  outside  a  piano  will  set  up  in  the 
corresponding  wire  a  sympathetic  vibration, 
so  any  sound  or  sounds  in  the  outer  world 
r^resented  by  a  nerve  wire,  or  nerves  in 
the  ear,  could  be  heard  by  the  ear;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  I  suppose  any  absence  of 
or  defect  in  these  internal  nerve  wires  would 
prevent  us  from  hearing  the  sound  as  oth- 
ers better  constituted  would  hear  it 

The  next  direct  question  of  musical  ear 
now  becomes  one  of  inherited  tendency  and 
special  training.  The  musical  ear  is  the  ear 
that  has  learned— by  constantly  using  the 
same  intervals— to  recognize  the  tones  and 
semitones  of  the  usual  scale,  and  to  regard 
all  variations  of  quarter-tones  as  exceptions 
and  substitutes  not  to  be  taken  account  of 
in  the  general  construction  of  melody  and 
harmony. 

Now,  our  octave,  and  our  division  of  the 
octave  into  tones  and  semitones  is  not  arti- 
ficial, but  natural,  founded  as  much  upon 
certain  laws  of  sound-vibration  as  our  nota- 
tion (if  I  may  so  say)  of  color  is  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  light-vibration.  But  al- 
though the  selections  of  eight  notes  with 
their  semitones  is  the  natural  and  scientific 
scale,  seeing  that  the  ear  is  capable  of  hear- 
ing impartially  vast  numbers  of  other  vibra- 
tions of  sounds  which  produce  vast  num- 
bers of  other  intervals,  quarter-notes,  etc., 
what  we  have  to  do  in  training  the  musical 
ear  is  just  to  harp  on  the  notes  which  com- 
pose the  musical  scale  in  various  keys,  and 
on  these  only;  ^n  this  way  the  ear  gets 
gradually  weaned  from  sympathy  with  what 


is  out  of  tune — ceases  to  be  dog-like  or  sav- 
age-like, and  becomes  the  cultured  organ 
for  recognizing  the  natural  order  and  pro- 
gress of  those  measured  and  related  vibra- 
tions which  we  call  musical  sound.  Of 
course  a  tendency  like  this  can  be  inherited 
just  as  much  as  any  other,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  it  can  be  improved  and  cultivated. 

We  have  mentioned  Prof.  Helmholz's 
theory,  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  he 
is  not,  on  reconsideration,  prepared  to  in 
dorse  it  fully ;  the  little  rows  of  minute  nerve 
wires,  each  vibrating  to  a  definite  sound,  is 
indeed  a  fascinating  idea,  but  whether  true 
or  false,  it  enables  us,  by  a  kind  of  physical 
parable,  to  understand  the  sort  of  way  in 
which  the  ear,  being  capable  of  perceiving 
a  large  variety  of  sounds,  maybe  trained  to 
give  the  preference  to  certain  ones  by  con- 
stantly allowing  itself  to  be  exercised  by 
their  vibrations,  and  accustoming  itself  to 
select  certain  notes,  and  establish  between 
them  definite  and  fixed  relations.  The  ex- 
act physical  mechanism  which  enables  the 
ear  to  do  this  may  have  yet  to  be  discovered, 
but  that  it  exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
the  use  and  cultivation  of  it  is  in  fact  the 
use  and  cultivation  of  what  we  call  "an  ear 
for  music." — Good  Words.      _  iwhriiC  LI 

THE  DEVIL  MIIOS^.  ftSffuY 
The  tradition  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus 
is  derived  from  an  odd  circumstance.  Dr. 
had  discovered  his  new  art,  and  printed 
quite  an  edition  of  the  Bible;  to  imitate 
those  commonly  sold  in  MMS.  he  offered 
them  for  sale  in  parts.  He  endeavored  to 
conceal  his  discovery  and  pass  off  his  cop- 
ies of  MMS. ;  but  as  he  was  enabled  to  sell 
at  sixty  crowns,  while  the  .Scribes  demanded 
five  hundred,  universal  astonishment  was 
excited,  especially  when  he  produced  copies 
as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  at  a 
lower  price.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies 
increased  wonder.  He  was  informed  against 
before  magistrates  as  a  magician.  In 
searching  his  lodgings  the  red  ink  there 
found  which  embellished  his  copies  was 
said  to  be  his  blood,  and  it  was  solemnly 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil.  At  length,  to  save  himself  from  the 
stake,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  arts  to 
the  government  at  Paris,  who  discharged 
him  from  all  prosecution  in  consideration 
of  his  useful  invention. 


SIGNATURE  OF  THE  CROSS. 

The  mark  which  persons  who  are  unable 
to  write  are  required  to  make  instead  of 
their  signatures,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
and  this  practice,  having  formerly  been  fol- 
lowed by  kings  and  nobles,  is  constantly 
referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  ancient  times.  This  signature 
is  not,  however,  invariably  a  proof  of  such 
ignorance.     Anciently  the  use  of  the  mark 


was  not  confined  to  illiterate  persons;  for 
among  the  Saxons  the  mark  of  the  cross,  as 
an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
signing,  was  required  to  be  attached  to  the 
signature  of  those  who  could  write,  as  well 
as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  signature  of 
those  who  could  not  write.  In  those  times, 
if  a  man  could  write,  or  even  read,  his 
knowledge  was  considered  proof  presumpt- 
ive that  he  was  in  holy  order.  The  clericus 
or  clerk,  was  synonymous  with  penman ; 
and  the  laity,  or  people  who  were  not  clerks, 
did  not  feel  any  urgent  necessity  for  the  use 
of  letters.  The  ancient  use  of  the  cross 
was  therefore  universal,  alike  to  those  who 
could  and  those  who  could  not  write;  it  was 
indeed  the  symbol  of  an  oath,  from  its 
sacred  associations,  as  well  as  the  mark 
generally  adopted.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
expression,  "God  save  the  mark,"  as  a  form 
of  ejaculation  approaching  the  character  of 
an  oath. 


A  FUNNY  Story  is  told  in  the  New  York 
letter  to  the  Amateur  for  July.  It  runs  in 
this  wise  : 

"  We  have  had  some  concerts  here  lately, 
the  most  important  of  which,  in  an  artistic 
sens^jvas  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
"^ir.  L.  F.  Harrison.  The  boxes  being 
very  cheap,  were  well  filled,  but  the  house 
otherwise,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  There  were  several  admirable  art- 
ists present,  and  among  them,  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Pease,  the  pianist  and  composer,  whose 
name,  in  connection  with  one  of  his  clever 
transcriptions,  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
capital  play  upon  words.  He  had  just  fin- 
ished the  last  bar  of  the  composition,  which 
was  flushed  with  color  and  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  modulation  throughout,  when  a 
hoary-headed  old  villain,  who  had  evident- 
ly no  ear  for  music,  although  he  seemed  to 
recognize  the  theme  which  was  thrown  up 
with  kaleidoscopic  etifects,  exclaimed  to  an 
ancient  friend  at  his  elbow : 

"  '  I  don't  like  these  made  dishes,  I  want 
the  simple  joint;  let  us  go.  I'll  bury  him 
out  of  sight !'  " 

"'What!"  e.xclaimed  the  other,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  of  his  gray  eye,  "  without 
even  saying  Pease  to  his  hashes!'  " 

"This  was,  of  course,  unpardonable,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  transcription  was  very 
clever  and  most  charmingly  performed. 
But  as  Mr.  Pease  can  afford  the  joke,  there 
is  little  harm  in  repeating  it." 

Two  men  disputing  about  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "either"  (one  saying  it 
was  £(-ther,  the  other  /-ther)  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  first  person  they  met,  who 
happened  to  be  an  Irishman,  who  confonded 
both  by  declaring,  "  It's  nayther,  for  it's 
ayther." 

Man  blinded  by  his  passions  treads  upon 
the  border  of  an  abyss,  but  he  would  not 
lead  his  child  there. 


Sherman    &   Wyde-s     Musical    Reyie'w 


ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 

ON  HEARING  MUSIC. 

There  is  no  greater  delusion  than  that  of 
supposing  that  the' best  music  can  be  en- 
joyed only  by  the  "musical."  Ordinary 
people  can  derive  keen  pleasure  from  a 
sympathetic  listening  to  great  music  if  they 
will  but  believe  that  they  can,  and  so  attend 
to  it  accordingly.  There  is  no  need  of  be- 
ing baffled  by  a  want  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing keys,  nor  by  an  ignorance  of  modula- 
tion. Your  next  neighbor  may  know  that 
the  air  began  in  G  major,  and  then  passed 
into  B  minor,  but  you  can  still  get  your  own 
simpler  pleasure  out  of  it.  What  is  it  to  me 
what  Titan's  secret  of  color  might  have 
been?  '  He  had  it,  and  that  is  enough  for 
one  who  cannot  ever  draw. 

The  first  rule  in  listening  to  music  is — to 
listen.  We  do  not  want  to  arouse  ourselves 
to  a  frenzy  of  delight,  but  we  do  want  to 
hear  what  the  mnsic  is  like.  A  very  simple 
and  very  good  rule  for  those  who  are  per- 
plexed by  an  orchestra,  and  who  fancy  they 
are  puzzled  to  know  where  the  tune  comes 
in,  is  to  listen  to  one  instrument,  the  violin 
for  instance,  alone  for  a  time.  These  will 
probably  take  up  the  melody  and  sing  it 
plainly  enough,  then  the  movement  may 
become  more  complicated  and  the  air  seem 
to  have  grown  more  florid,  to  be  broken 
perhaps  into  brilliant  fragments,  but  heark- 
en ! — the  violincelli  have  taken  it  up,  and 
over  it  floats  this  new  and  lovely  strain  of 
the  violins,  then  the  flutes  catch  the  melo- 
dy, the  cornets  and  bassoon  swell  the  har- 
mony, the  drum  makes  its  rhythmic  beats, 
the  whole  orchestra  is  alive  with  the  theme, 
and  before  you  know  it  you  are  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  music,  and  what  was  before 
involved  and  intricate  now  becomes  plain 
and  beautiful. — Scribner. 

WAGNER'S  GOETTERDAEMMERUNG. 

For  the  most  part  the  music  is  realistic, 
dramatic,  rhetorical,  and  the  airs  and  duet 
give  place  to  recitative  declamation  and 
dialogue.  The  orchestral  accompaniment 
of  the  Fates  weaving  their  web  and  sinking 
into  the  sea,  the  exchange  of  noble  and 
tender  sentiment  between  Brimhilde  and 
Siegfried,  and  the  representation  of  the  lat- 
ter as  he  rides  away,  summoning  his  follow- 
ers with  his  horn,  are  excellent  dramatic 
picturing.  The  masterpiece  is  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  Wounded,  bleeding,  he  invokes 
Brimhilde ;  the  orchestra  echoes  the  call 
with  a  strain  of  exquisite  pathos,  that,  be- 
ginning in  the  loud,  smooth  roll  of  horns, 
glides  into  the  finest  voicing  of  the  violins, 
and  dies  away  in  the  scarce  audible  notes 
of  the  harp.  This  is  repeated  after  each 
call  upon  his  "holy  bride,"  whom  Sies^fried 
supposes  to  be  asleep.  He  cries  again: 
"  Thy  waker  comes ! "  And  now  the  horns 
give  the  gallop  of  the  fiery  horse.     At  last 


he  seems  to  see  her  eye  opening  upon  him, 
and  the  music  renders  all  the  bliss  and 
tenderness  of  dying  in  her  smile.  This  was 
sung  by  Niemann,  and  the  audience  in- 
sisted upon  its  repetition.  It  was  followed 
by  a  marvellous  funeral  march,  picturing 
the  bearing  of  the  dead  conqueror  to  his 
rest.  Here  Wagner  is  as  grand,  as  tender, 
as  melodious,  as  rhythmical,  as  compre- 
hensive, and  as  spiritual  as  Beethoven 
hiriiself.  The  concert  was  a  triumph  for 
Wagner.  All  the  noblest  and  best  in  so- 
ciety and  art  were  there.  His  countenance 
warmed  as  he  received  the  vociferous  plaud- 
its, which  he  divided  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  with  the  singers.  In  leading,  Wag- 
ner has  the  quiet  energy  of  perfect  self- 
command. —  Independent. 

THE  GUITAR, 

Considering  the  object  for  which  the  guitar 
has  been  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society 
in  Spain,  and  more  especially  in  this  light- 
hearted  Malaga,  namely,  that  of  serenading 
al  ciel  sercno  a  favorite  belle  or  a  mere 
friend  during  the  still  hours  of  a  starry 
night,  no  instrument  can  compete  with  it 
for  effect.  As  the  serenader — generally  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  friends  to  sing  second 
or  as  a  chorus — enters  one  of  the  aristocratic 
callcs,  to  plant  himself  in  front  of  the  pala- 
cio  in  which  the  divinity  dwells,  and  sweeps 
his  fingers  over  the  strings  rasgiierando,  the 
soft  sound  pervades  the  air,  and  breaks  on 
the  ear  with  a  pleasing  thrill  which  must  be 
heard  to  be  understood.  He  continues 
flozeando  on  the  strings,  or  as  the  Italians 
say,  arpeggiando,  for  a  few  minutes,  certain 
that  by  this  time  the  harmonious  sound  has 
penetrated  to  the  intended  nook  within  the 
abode  and  awakened  the  favored  inmate. 
Then  a  tenor,  a  base,  and  a  baritone  are 
softly  combined  with  the  sounds  of  the 
guitar,  producing  the  effect  of  an  opera  ter- 
zet  accompanied  by  violini  pizzicati.  To 
make  sure  that  this  melodious  prelude  has 
awakened  from  her  slumbers  the  adorata, 
the  serenader  now  strikes  all  the  strings  in 
a  particular  manner — gospeando,  tapping 
the  sounding-board  at  the  same  time  with 
the  hand  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
most  hilarious  style.  But  now  the  raising 
of  the  lower  half  of  a  jalousie  in  an  upper 
room,  through  which  a  faint  beain  of  light 
appears,  once  more  awakens  the  soft  arpeg- 
gios of  the  instrument,  accompanying  the 
touching  and  imploring  seguidillas  accord- 
ing as  the  intentional  theme  is  required  to 
be  affectionately  tender  or  simply  joyous, 
and  with  that  the  serenade  terminates. — 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Granville. 

DISCOVERY  OF  LITHOGRAPHY.. 

After  the  first  triumphant  performance  of 
Mozart's  opera,  "  Don  Giovanni,"  at  Mu- 
nich, the  theatre  was  deserted  by  all  except 
one  man.     Alois  Sennefelder  had  still  much 


to  do.  After  seeing  carefully  around  the 
stage  that  no  sparks  had  ignited  about  the 
theatre,  he  retired  to  the  little  room  to  stamp 
the  theatre  tickets  for  the  following  day. 
As  he  entered  the  room  he  had  three  things 
in  his  hand — a  polished  whetstone  for  razors, 
which  he  had  purchased,  a  ticket  stamp, 
moistened  with  printer's  ink,  and  a  check 
on  the  theatre  treasury  for  his  week's  salary. 
He  placed  the  check  on  a  table,  when  a 
gust  of  wind  took  it,  swept  it  high  up  in  the 
room  for  a  moment,  then  deposited  it  in  a 
basin  filled  with  water.  Sennefelder  took 
the  wet  paper,  dried  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  then,  to  make  sure  of  it,  weighed  it 
down  with  the  whetstone,  on  which  he  had 
carelessly  before  put  the  printing  stamp. 
Returning  to  his  room  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  letters 
of  the  stamp  printed  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy on  the  damp  paper.  He  gazed  long 
at  the  check,  a  sudden  thought  flashed 
through  his  brain  ;  he  wondered  if  by  some 
such  means  he  could  not  save  himself  the 
weary  trouble  he  continually  had  copying 
the  songs  of  the  chorus.  That  very  morn- 
ing he  went  out  and  purchased  a  large 
stone,  and  commenced  to  make  experi- 
ments, and,  as  we  all  know,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  art  of  printing 
from  stone — lithography. 


A  SUNNY  TEMPER. 

What  a  blessingto  a  household  is  a  merry, 
cheerful  woman — one  whose  spirits  are  not 
affected  by  wet  days,  or  little  disappoint- 
ments, or  whose  milk  of  human  kindness 
does  not  sour  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
Such  a  woman  in  the  darkest  hours  bright- 
ens the  house  like  a  little  piece  of  sun- 
shiny weather.  The  magnetism  of  her 
smiles  and  the  electrical  brightness  of  her 
looks  and  movements  infect  every  one. 
The  children  go  to  school  with  a  sense  of 
something  great  to  be  achieved ;  her  hus- 
band goes  into  the  world  in  a  conqueror's 
spirit.  No  matter  how  people  annoy  and 
worry  him  all  day,  far  off  her  presence 
shines,  and  he  whispers  to  himself,  "At 
home  I  shall  find  rest."  So  day  by  day  she 
literally  renews  his  strength  and  energy, 
and  if  you  know  a  man  with  a  prosperous 
business,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will 
find  his  wife  of  this  kind. 


People  who  are  interested  in  physiog- 
nomy will  be  glad  to  learn,  upon  good 
authority,  that  a  good  chin  should  neither 
project  nor  retreat.  A  retreating  chin  de- 
notes weakness;  a  projecting  chin,  harsh 
strength;  a  pointed  chin  means  acuteness  ; 
a  soft,  fat,  double  chin,  a  love  of  good 
things,  and  an  angular  chin,  judgment  and 
firmness.  A  fat  chin  denotes  coldness;  a 
round,  dimple  one,  goodness  ;  a  small  chin, 
fear;  sharp  indentings,  a  cool  understand- 
ing; such  is  the  music  of  chins. 
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HOW   THERMOMETFRS   ARE  MADE. 

The  glass  tubes  as  received  are  about  a 
j'ard  long.  A  boy  nicks  them  with  a  hard 
steel  knife,  and  breaks  them  into  the  lengths 
required.  The  bores  which  are  flat  are 
compared,  by  means  of  a  lens,  with  those 
often  standard  sizes,  and  the  tube  assorted 
accordingly.  They  are  then  passed  to  the 
blow-pipe  table.  Each  glass  blower  has  a 
foot  bellows,  and  uses  an  oil  lamp.  Melt- 
ing the  glass  at  one  end  of  a  tube,  he  blows 
it  into  a  bulb  by  pressing  the  sides  of  a  hol- 
low India-rubber  ball  attached  at  the  other, 
proportioning  the  size  of  his  bulb  to  the 
bore  of  the  tube,  and  ascertaining  the  size 
by  using  a  pair  of  callipers.  While  the 
bulb  is  yet  hot,  the  tube  is  inverted  in  mer- 
cury, which,  as  the  bulb  cools,  rises  and 
partially  fills  it.  The  tube  is  then  with- 
draHn,  and  a  short  India-rubber  tube  at- 
tached at  its  open  end.  Into  this  mercury 
is  poured,  that  in  the  bulb  is  boiled  to  expel 
the  air,  which  rises  up  through  the  mercury 
in  the  India-rubber  tube,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  the  vapor  of  mercury  now  fills  the  glass 
tube  and  bulb.  As  this  condenses,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  ludia-rubber  tube  takes  its  place, 
when  this  tube,  with  any  mercury  remain- 
ing in  it,  is  removed.  The  bulb  is  now 
warmed,  and  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube 
hermetically  sealed. 

The  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  are  im- 
mersed in  melting  ice,  and  the  height  of  the 
mercury  marked.  They  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  bath  of  62°  F.,  and  the  height 
marked;  next  to  a  bath  at  92°  F.,  and  the 
height  again  marked.  The  lengths  of  the 
three  space,  of  thirty  degrees  each  are  now 
carefully  measured.  If  they  are  exactly 
equals,  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  assumed  to  be 
uniform,  and  the  degrees  laid  off  on  the 
brass  scale  of  the  thermom-eter  are  all  made 
of  the  same  length.  If  the  spaces  of  the 
thirty  degrees  are  not  found  to  be  exactly 
equal,  then,  by  means  of  a  highly  ingenious 
dividing  engine,  the  degrees  on  the  scale 
are  made  to  increase  in  length  as  the  cali- 
bre of  the  tube  diminishes.  When  the  plate 
has  been  divided,  and  the  figures  and  let- 
ters punched,  it  is  passed  literally  between 
rollers  to  remove  the  burr  left  by  the  tools. 
Were  it  rolled  lengthwise,  the  accuracy  of 
the  dividing  would  be  impaired.  The  plate 
is  then  silvered  and  lacquered,  the  glass 
tube  attached,  and  the  whole  slidden  into 
the  well-known  Japanned  in  case.  One  es- 
tablishment turns  out  two  hundred  dozen 
thermometers  a  week. — Polytechnic  Bul- 
letin.  

A  NOBLE  WIFE. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  in  Poland, 
which  followed  the  revolution  of  Thadeus 
Kosciusko,  many  of  the  truest  and  best  sons 
of  that  illfated  country  were  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  forsaking  home  and  friends.    Of 


those  who  had  been  most  eager  for  the  lib- 
erty of  Poland,  and  most  bitter  in  the  en- 
mity against  Russia  and  Prussia,  was  Mi- 
chael Sobieski,  whose  ancestor  had  been 
king  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  So- 
bieski had  two  sons  in  the  patriot  ranks, 
and  father  and  sons  had  been  of  those  who 
had  persisted  in  what  the  Russians  had 
been  pleased  to  term  rebellion,  and  a  price 
had  been  set  upon  their  heads.  The  Arch- 
duke Constantine  was  eager  to  apprehend 
Michael  Sobieski,  and  learned  that  the  wife 
of  the  Polish  hero  was  at  home  in  Cracow, 
and  he  waited  upon  her.  "  Madam,"  he 
said,  speaking  politely,  for  the  lady  was 
beautiful  and  queenly,  "  I  think  you  know 
where  your  husband  and  sons  are  hiding?" 
"  I  know,  sir."  "  If  you  tell  me  where  your 
husband  is,  your  sons  shall  be  pardoned." 
"And  shall  be  safe?"  "Yes,  Madam,  I 
swear  it.  Tell  me  where  your  husband  is 
concealed,  and  both  you  and  your  sons 
shall  be  safe  and  unharmed."  '"Then, 
Sir,"  answered  the  noble  women,  rising 
with  a  dignity  sublime,  and  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  bosom,  "he  lies  concealed  here — 
in  the  heart  of  his  wife — and  you  will  have 
to  tear  this  heart  out  to  find  him."  Ty- 
rant as  he  was,  the  Archduke  admired  the 
answer,  and  the  spirit  which  had  inspired 
it,  and  deeming  the  good  will  of  such  a 
woman  worth  securing,  he  forthwith  pub- 
lished a  pardon  of  the  father  and  sons. 


THE  EYES. 


The  eye  shows  character.  The  eyes  of 
great  warriors  have  almost  always  been 
gray,  brows  lowering  like  thunder-clouds. 
Inventors  have  large  eyes,  very  full.  Phi- 
losophers the  most  illustrious  have  had  large 
and  deep-set  eyes.  The  poets  all  havelarge, 
full  eyes,  and  musicians'  eyes  are  large  and 
lustrous. 

Bufibn  considers  that  the  most  beautiful 
eyes  are  the  black  and  the  blue.  I  think  I 
have  seen  black  and  blue  eyes  that  were 
far  from  beautiful.  Byron  saysthe  gazelle  will 
weep  at  the  sound  of  music.  The  gazelle's 
eyes  have  been  called  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  compliment  an 
Arab  can  pay  his  mistress  is  to  compare 
her  eyes  to  a  gazelle's.  The  power  of  the 
eye  was  well  illustrated  in  Robert  Burns. 
He  was  taken  to  Edinburg  very  much  as 
Samson  was  taken  to  the  temple — to  amuse 
the  Philistines.  He  was  brought  to  the 
palace  where  the  great  men  of  Scotland 
were  to  be  entertained,  and  was  put  in  a 
back  room  until  the  time  should  come  when 
they  were  ready  for  him.  When  they  were, 
he  was  brought  in,  and,  having  measured 
the  company  with  his  wonderful  eyes,  he 
recited  his  immortal  poem,  "  Is  there,  for 
Honest  Poverty?"  Carlyle  says  that  when 
he  finished,  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  cow- 
ered    and    shrunk    before    him.     I    think 


his  words  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  his 
eyes.  Henry  Clay's  eyes  were  big  gray 
ones,  that  looked  black  when  he  was  exci- 
ted. Webster's  eyes  were  a  lustrous  black, 
and  were  like  caged  lions.  Carlyle  com- 
pares them  to  a  great  cathedral  all  lighted 
up.  Cleopatra  had  black  eyes.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  had  liquid  gray  eyes.  Dark 
eyes  show  power,  light  eyes  gentleness,  and 
gray  eyes  sweetness.  There  is  great  mag- 
netic power  in  the  eyes  of  several  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  lion's,  the  tiger's  and 
the  serpent's  eyes  are  all  magnetic.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  serpent  will  charm 
birds  that  are  flying  above  it,  until  in  great 
circles  they  will  sweep  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion which  awaits  them.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  doctor,  was  one  day,  walking  in  the  field, 
when  he  saw  an  adder  lying  on  a  rock.  He 
drew  near  to  examine  it,  and  presently 
looked  at  its  eyes.  He  was  attracted  by 
their  great  beauty,  and  involuntarily  stepped 
forward  two  or  three  steps.  Beautiful  light 
flowed  from  them,  and  Seemed  to  bathe  the 
very  ^coils  of  the  serpent.  Gradually  he 
drew  closer,  until,  just  as  he  was  almost 
within  the  reptile's  reach,  he  fell,  feeling,  as 
he  said  afterwards,  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  stone.  When  he  became  con- 
scious his  head  was  in  a  friend's  lap.  His 
first  words  were,  "Who  struck  me?"  "  No 
one  struck  you,  doctor.  I  saw  you  were 
charmed  by  the  snake,  and  I  struck  it  with 
astone."  He  had  struck  the  snake,  and  the 
doctor  had  felt  the  blow. — Home  yoiirnal. 


A  NOBLE  ACT. 


Count  Zizendftrf  was  a  great  German  no- 
ble, and  lived  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  world.  When  a  boy,  he  was  one  day 
playing  with  his  hoop  near  the  banks  of  a 
deep  river,  which  flowed  outside  the  walls 
of  a  castle  whijre  he  lived,  when  he  espied 
a  dove  struggling  in  the  water.  By  some 
means  the  poor  little  creature  had  fallen 
into  the  river,  and  was  unable  to  escape. 
The  little  count  immediately  rolled  a  large 
washing-tub,  which  had  been  left  near,  to 
the  water's  edge,  jumped  into  it,  and,  though 
generally  very  timid  on  the  water,  by  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  he  managed  to  steer  himself 
across  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  dove 
lay  floating  and  struggling.  With  the  bird 
in  his  arms,  he  guided  the  tub  back,  and 
reached  the  land  in  safety.  After  warming 
his  little  captive:  tenderly  in  his  bosom,  the 
boy  ran  with  it  into  the  wood  and  set  it  free. 
His  mother,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
transaction  from  her  bed-room  window,  in 
trembling  anxiety  for  his  safety,  now  came 
out. 

"Were  you  not  afraid?"  she  asked. 
"Yes,  I  WIS  rather,"  replied  the  little  boy; 
"but  I  could  not  bear  that  it  should  die  so. 
You  know,  mother,  its  little  ones  might  have 
been  watching  for  it  to  come  home." 
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COWPER'S    MOTHER. 

L  ittl  e  is  known  of  the  parents  of  Cowper, 
except  what  he  himself  has  told  us  in  his 
Letters,  and  in  his  imperishable  lines  "On 
the  receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out  of 
Norfolk."  We  see  with  his  eyes  the  devo- 
tion of  his  loving  mother.  She  visits  his 
chamber  nightly  to  satisfy  herself  that  he 
is  safe  and  warmly  laid.  She  washes  his 
little  cheeks  with  fragrant  waters  until  they 
shine  and  glow,  and  she  supplies  her  morn- 
ing bounties, 

"The  biscuit,  or  coafcctionery  plum." 

When  the  school  hour  draws  near,  she 
wraps  him  in  his  warm  scarlet  mantle,  puts 
on  his  velvet  cap,  and  placing  him,  with  a 
kiss,  in  his  little  coach,  he  is  drawn  to 
school  by  Robin,  the  gardener.  Happy 
mother!  happy  child! 

Cowper's  mother  died  when  he  was  about 
six  years  old,  and  the  troubles  of  [his  life 
commenced,  for  shortly  after  her  death  he 
was  sent  to  a  boarding  school,  where  his 
sensitive  spirit  was  crushed.  The  grief  of 
the  child  was  as  profound  as  the  sorrow  of 
the  man. 

"  My  mother !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answers— Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1  " 

"I  can  truly  say,"  he  wrote  nearly  fifty 
years  afterv;ard,  "that  not  a  week  passes 
(perhaps  I  might  with  equal  veracity  say 
not  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her, 
such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness 
made  upon  me,  though  the  opportunity  she 
had  for  showing  it  was  so  short. — Scribiwr' s 
Monthly. 

THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  SURGEON. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Graphic 
tells  the  following  anecdote:  Dupuytren 
was  a  famous  surgeon,  but  brusque  and  un- 
polished. One  day,  as  he  re-entered  his 
house,  he  found  installed  in  the  anteroom 
an  old  priest,  who  had  long  been  awaiting 
his  return.  "What  do  you  want  of  me?" 
growled  Dupuytren.  "I  wish  you  to  look 
at  this,"  meekly  replied  the  priest,  taking 
off  an  old  woolen  crsvat,  which  revealed 
upon  the  nap  of  his  neck  a  hideous  tumor. 
Dupuytren  looked  at  it.  "You'll  have  to 
die  with  that,"  he  coolly  remarked.  "I 
thank  you,  doctor,"  simply  replied  the 
priest,  replacing  his  cravat,  "and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  warning  me,  as  I  can 
prepare  myself,  as  well  as  my  poor  parish- 
ioners, who  love  me  very  much."  The 
surgeon,  who  was  never  astonished  at  great 
things,  looked  upon  this  priest,  who  received 
his  death  sentence  unmoved,  with  amaze- 


ment, and  said,  "  Come  to-morrow,  at  8 
o'clock,  to  the  hotel  Dieu  and  ask  for  me." 
The  priest  was  prompt.  The  surgeon  pro- 
cured for  him  a  special  room,  and  in  a 
month's  time  the  man  went  out  cured. 
When  leaving  he  took  out  of  his  sack  30 
francs  in  small  change.  "  It  is  all  I  have 
to   offer  you,  doctor,"  he  said;    "I  came 

here  on  foot  from  R in  order  to  save 

this."  The  doctor  looked  at  the  money, 
smiled,  and  drawing  a  handful  of  gold  from 
his  pocket,  put  it  in  the  bag  along  with  the 
30  francs,  saying,  "  It  is  for  your  poor,"  and 
the  priest  went  away.  Some  years  later  the 
celebrated  doctor,  feeling  death  to  be  near, 
bethought  him  of  the  good  priest  and  wrote 
to  him.  He  came,  and  Dupuytren  received 
from  him  the  "last  consolations"  and  died 
in  his  arms. 

IRISH   LACE. 

It  is  in  beautiful,  delicate  needlework, 
and  in  the  making  of  lace  of  different  kinds, 
that  the  Irish  Sisters  excel.  There  are  sev- 
eral houses  in  the  South,  each  of  which  is 
famous  for  some  special  kind  of  manufact- 
ure. Persons  who  are  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters can  tell  instantly,  on  looking  at  a  piece 
of  work,  at  what  convent  it  was  done.  The 
crochet  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Youghal  nuns  is  exquisite,  and  so  fine 
that  it  has,  in  many  cases,  been  mistaken 
for  other  kinds  of  lace.  I  have  heard  of  a 
lady  who  purchased  a  quantity  of  what  she 
belived  to  be  old  Roman  point,  in  Italy,  at 
a  great  expense.  On  bringing  it  home  she 
took  it  to  her  dressmaker  in  Dublin,  and 
gave  it  to  her  as  trimming  for  a  dress,  with 
many  cautions  against  waste,  and  with  re- 
peated orders  not  to  cut  it  unnecessarily. 
The  woman  smiled  when  she  heard  the  dis- 
colored work  called  antique  point.  She 
got  a  magnifying  glass,  and  showed  her 
customer  that  she  had,  in  reality,  bought 
Irish  crochet  lace,  which  had  been  dipped 
in  some  yellowing  fluid,  in  order  to  give  it 
an  appearance  of  great  age.  This  clever 
expert  was,  moreover,  able  to  tell  from  what 
part  of  the  country  it  had  originally  been 
procured.  Some  ladies  are  very  fond  of 
purchasing  sleeves  and  collars  of  this  beau- 
tiful work,  to  wear  at  the  table  d'hote  when 
traveling  on  the  Continent,  as  it  does  not 
require  what  is  technically  termed  doing 
up  ;  whep  soiled,  simple  washing  and  dry- 
ing will  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  LEGEND, 

There  is  a  charming  tradition  connected 
with  the  site  on  which  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  in  common  by  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom  had  a  family;  the  other  had  none. 
On  the  spot  was  a  field  of  wheat.  On  the 
evening  succeeding  the  harvest,  the  wheat 
having  been  g.athered  in  shocks,  the  elder 


brother  said  to  his  wife:  "My  younger 
brother  is  unable  to  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  I  will  arise,  take  of  my 
shocks  and  place  them  with  his,  without  his 
knowledge."  The  brother  being  actuated 
by  the  same  benevolent  motives,  said  within 
himself:  "  My  elder  brother  has  a  family, 
and  I  have  none.  I  will  contribute  to  their 
support;  I  will  arise,  take  of  my  shocks  and 
place  them  with  his,  withouthis  knowledge." 

Judge  of  their  mutual  astonishment  when 
on  the  following  morning  they  found  their 
respective  shocks  undiminished.  This 
course  of  events  transpired  for  several 
nights,  when  each  resolved  in  his  own  mind 
to  stand  guard,  and  solve  the  mystery. 
They  did  so,  when,  on  the  following  night, 
they  met  each  other  half  way  between  their 
respective  shocks  with  their  arms  full. 

Upon  ground  hallowed  by  such  associa- 
tion as  this  was  the  Temple  of  King  Solo- 
mon erected — so  spacious,  so  magnificent, 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Alas!  in  these  days  how  many  would  sooner 
steal  their  brother's  whole  shock  than  add 
to  it  a  single  sheaf! 

AT  NIGHT. 

Here  is  one  of  Thackeray's  pleasant 
touches:  "It  is  night  now,  and  here  is 
home.  Gathered  under  the  quiet  roof,  eld- 
ers and  children  lie  alike  at  rest.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  calm  the  stars  look  out 
from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  peopled 
with  the  past — sorrowful  remorse  for  sins 
and  shortcomings,  memories  of  passionate 
joys  and  griefs  rise  out  of  their  graves,  both 
now  alike  calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I  shut 
mine,  look  at  me,  that  have  long  since 
ceased  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair 
Ian  dscape  sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed 
under  the  autumn  mists.  Twinkling  among 
the  houses,  a  light  keeps  watch,  here  and 
there  in  what  may  be  a  sick  chamber  or 
two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent 
air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful 
sense  of  things  makes  the  heart  swell  and 
the  head  bow,  as  I  pass  to  my  room  through 
the  sleeping  house,  and  feel  as  though  a 
hushed  blessing  were  upon  it." 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Eisenstadt  there 
still  e.xists  a  little  summer  house  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Jos.  Haydn.  JJlt  is 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  overshadowed 
with  fruit  trees.  The  little  wooden  house, 
with  the  garden  belonging  to  it,  is  now  the 
property  of  a  shoemaker.  Its  furniture,  in 
Haydn's  time,  consisted  only  of  a  small 
piano,  a  writing  table,  a  rush-bottomed 
couch  and  two  similar  chairs.  The  walls 
were  without  decoration,  and  were  pasted 
over  with  sketches  of  music  in  core,  rough 
drafts  of  songs,  three  and  four  part  canons, 
etc.  In  this  little  summer  house  Haydn 
created  a  great  part  of  his  immortal  works. 
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American   Notes. 


Adelaide  Phillips  has  gone  to   Newport  to 


—The  wife  of  Cesare  Rislori,  brother  of  Madame 
Ristori.  died  recently  in  Cincinnati. 

—Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Winch,  of  Barnabee  & 
Winch,  will  rusticate  at  Manchester,  Mass. 

— Von  Rulow,  the  famous  pianist,  will  make  his 
first  appearance  in  Boston  early  in  November. 

—Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  returned  to  New  York 
and  resumed  the  baton  at  the  Central  Park  Garden. 

— Audubon's  library  of  800  choice  works  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  residence  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Bakewell.  Shelbyvitle. 

— Carl  Rosa  has  engaged  Santly  for  his  fall  season 
of  English  opera  in  Eng.and,  and  Arthur  Sullivan  is 
writing  an  opera  for  him. 

—Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  is  in  England  with  his  family. 
He  will  remain  abroad  for  two  years,  and  will  fulfill  a 
number  of  professional  engagements, 

—According  to  the  Nof/ie  Journal,  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Theo.  Thomas*  orchestra  received 
their  musical  education  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory. 

—In  addition  to  ;£2oo  for  each  concert  which  Mile. 
Tietjiens  is  to  give  in  the  United  States,  her  traveling 
cTtpenses  and  also  those  of  her  four  companions  are  to 
be  paid  by  manager  SiraJcosch. 

—A  Chicago  Chinaman  sings  "  Old  Hundred  "  so 
sweetly  that  a  hundred  boys  gather  and  fling  brick- 
bats through  his  laundry  window.  Boys,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  admirers  of  Celestial  harmonies. 

-Vinnie  Ream  is  a  Kansas  girh  It  is  related  of 
her  that  her  family  once  had  occasion  to  move  from 
Leavenworth  to  Wyandotte,  and  the  young  chiseler 
of  statues  walked  barefooted  the  whole  distance  and 
drove  the  cow. 

—Mr.  Frederick  Packard,  whose  recent  success  in 
Italian  opera  at  Milan  and  Florence  was  so  marked, 
has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  an  engagement 
with  Carl  Rosa,  and  will  appear  in  English  opera  and 
oratorio  in  London,  and  ultimately  in  this  country. 

—Miss  Clarke,  an  American  artist,  has  for  many 
years  past  been  engaged  on  a  series  of  sketches  of  all 
the  places  visited  by  Dante.  The  series,  says  the 
Aihemrum,  is  nearly  finished.  Miss  Clarke  has  trav- 
eled for  several  years,  even  in  the  least  frequented 
parts  of  Italy,  and  her  sketches  are  the  result  of  great 
,d  careful  obsei 


—On  Sunday,  April  3,  a  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  between  Miss  Antoinette 
Sterling,  the  well  known  American  singer,  and  Mr. 
John  McKinlayof  New  York.  The  wedding  was  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen.  The  bride  was  given  away  by 
Mr.  George  McDonald,  at  whose  house  the  wedding 
party  was  afterwards  received.  The  chapel  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  The  musical  por- 
tions of  the  service  were  executed  by  the  Savoy  choir. 


—The  Home  Journal  oi  a  late  date  says:  Hon.  B. 
F.  Peixetto,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  who,  as 
United  States  Consul  to  Roiimania,  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, has  served  his  countrymen  faithfully  for  the 
past  five  years,  coniemplatesreturning  in  the  autumn 
to  his  native  land.  His  first  public  movements  here 
will  be  the  publication  of  a  volume  on  Roumania,  and 
the  delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. After  this  he  will  "  quietly  settle  down  in  New 
York  and  practice  the  law.  As  a  lecturer  and  journal- 
ist, Mr.  Pei.xotto,  years  ago,  proved  himself  uncom- 
monly capable.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  far  off 
and  comparatively  unknown  land,  by  education, 
natural  taste,  keen  powers  of  observance,  and  because 
of  his  fine  literary  attainments,  Mr.  Pcixotto  is  unusu- 
ally well  fitted  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself.  His 
forthcoming  addition  to  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  East  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  statesmen, 
authors,  journalists,  and  thinking  men  generally." 


y. 


-The  scale  of  good  breeding— B  natural. 


—Over  twenty  tons  of  violets  are  a 

nnually  used  by 

the  perfumers  of  Cannes   and   Nice, 

and    190  tons  of 

orange  blossoms  in  Nice  alone. 

—A  picture  by  Frith   sold   for  $24, 

Doo  at  an  auction 

sale  in  England.     This  is   the  highes 

price  ever  paid 

St. 

— A  musician,  noticing  that  his  friends  wearied  at 
his  performance,  remarked;  "You  are  aware  that 
this  is  a  very  diflicult  passage."  "  I  wish  it  was  im- 
possible," replied  one. 

— Madame  Patti-Caux  appeared  at  a  fancy  dress 
ball  in  London,  a  short  time  ago,  as  Rebecca,  of 
"Ivanhoe."  She  wore  a  costume  that  was  almost  en- 
tirely studded  with  diamonds. 

— A  man  is  said  to  be  absent-minded  when  he  thinks 
he  has  left  his  watch  at  home  and  takes  it  out  of  his 
pocket  to  see  if  he  has  time  to  return  and  get  it. 

—A  lively  lady,  when  the  subject  of  '■  strong-minded 
women  "  was  being  discussed,  made  this  remark  :  "  I 
notice  that  those  women's  rights  people  are  invariably 
men's  lefts."  Mr.  Dickens  used  to  repeat  this  with 
admiration. 

— The   entire  alphabet  is  found  in  these  four   lines. 
Some  of  the  children  may  like  to  learn  them  : 
God  gives  the  grazing  ox  his  meat. 

He  quickly  hears  the  sheep's  low  cry. 
But  man  who  tastes  his  finest  wheat. 
Should  joy  to  lift  his  praises  high. 

— A  rule  for  transposing  music  written  in  sharps  to 
fiats,  or  vice  versa.  The  Star  IVeekly  gives  its  read- 
ers the  benefit  of  of  a  simple  rule,  little  known,  that 
will  prove  of  value  to  all  amateur  musicians.  Deduct 
the  number  of  sharps  from  seven,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  key  in  flats  ;  or  deduct  the  number  of  flats  from 
seven,  and  the  result  will  be  the  key  in  sharps. 

—Theodore  Hook  was  at  a  musical  party,  at  which 
a  certain  young  lady  attempted  to  sing  a  very  diffrcurt 
song,  which  she  gave  with  exaggerated  feeling  and  a 
great  many  blunders.  "Don't  you  admire  her  sing- 
ing? "  asked  a  gushing  old  lady,  who  sat  near  Hook; 
"  it's  so  full  of  soyl."  "  Well,  madam,  for  my  part," 
answered  the  wit,  '*  there  seems  more  of  t'nt _fiouttder 
than  the  sole  about  it." 

—According  to  French  newspapers,  these  are  the 
different  sensations  French  authors  undergo  on  the 
first  nights  their  works  are  produced:  Sardou  feels 
too  nervous  to  go  to  the  theater  on  these  occasions;  he 
remains  at  home,  and  one  of  his  friends  runs  to  his 
house  between  each  act  and  reports  how  the  audience 
seem  impressed.  Alexander  Dumas  hides  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  proscenium  box,  and  eventually  shows  him- 
self— if  he  thinks  affairs  are  taking  a  good  turn.  Bar- 
riere  is  in  a  high  state  of  fever  and  excitement,  and 
keeps  walking  restlessly  from  his  seat  to  the  back 
scenes,  and  from  the  back  scenes  to  the  manager's 
room,  and  vice  versa.  Albert  Miilaud's  emotion  sur- 
passes everything ;  he  has  been  seen  on  a  first  night 
to  tremble  from   head    to    foot,  and  he  often  admits  it 

—A  Little  Mixed.— A  shock-headed  youth  went  into 
Morris'  music  store,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  softly 
scratching  the  shin  of  one  leg  with  the  foot  of  the 
other,  ask^d  if  Mr.  Morris  had  the  new  songs. 

"  Certainly,"  said  that  gentleman,  stepping  spryly 
back  of  the  counter  ;  "  which  one  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  Have  you  got  that  air  piece  called— called — "  here 
the  young  man  paused  and  stared  wildly  about  the 
store,  and  then  suddenly  added— "  called-Gray  Hairs 
in  the  Butter." 

■'  What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Morris,  rubbing  his  hands 
in  painful  abstraction. 

"Gray  Hairs  in  the  Butter,"  replied  the  young 
man,  changing  legs. 

"  Perhaps,"  kindly  suggested  a  gentleman,  who  has 
hoarded  for  twelve  years,  "our  young  friend  means 
'  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold.'  " 

"Thai's  it,  by  gum,"  shouted  the  young  man  in  a 
burst  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Morris  had  \t.—Danl>ury  News. 


Foreign   Notes 


n  has  closed  in  London 
the  closing 


— Wieniawski  was  the  soloist 
of  the  London  Philharmonic. 

— The  400th   performance  of  "  La  Jul' 
been  given  at  the  opera  at  Paris. 


i's  "Aida," 
ed  highly  a' 


Hauk  as  the  he 


— Archbishop  Manning  is  said  to  be  endeavoring  to 
abolish  all  music  in  his  churches  except  the  pure  Gre- 
gorian chants. 

— Victor  Hugo  is  the  wealthiest  of  French  writers. 
He  is  worth  nearly  $1,000,000;  yet  his  fear  of  dying  in 


Anna  Drasdil,  who  has  hardly 
s  a  contralto  singer,  will  be  in  Arr 
season.     Her  vocalization  is  said   t 


be  : 


Europe  as  a  1 

— It  is  reported  that  a  quartette,  formed  by  Swedish 
lady  vocalists,  at  present  concertizing  at  Berlin  with 
great  success,  has  been  engaged  for  a  tour  through 
the  United  States. 

—Liszt  played  recently  at  a  concert  in  Hanover,  in 
aid  of  a  fund  for  erecting  a  monument  at  Eisenach  in 
honor  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  The  programme 
was    composed   exclusively   of   works  by   that  great 

—Thomas  Carter,  who  set  Dr.  Percy's  (the  author 
of  "Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,")  charming 
ballad  "  O  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me  "  to  music, 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland.  Was  born  in  1735, 
and  died  about  1809. 

— Signor  BrignoH  is  resrdiag  in  Paris  with  his  sister. 
He  has  been  engaged  for  London  next  season.  It  is 
probable  that  this  once  favorite  tenor  will  visit  this 
country  the  coming  season  in  conjunction  with  Mile. 
Tietjiens'  concert  troupe. 

—In  1753  musical  glasses  were  invented  by  Richard 
Pokritch,  who  made  such  use  of  their  charming 
tones,  that  he  once  so  gained  the  hearts  of  two  bailiffs 
who  came  to  arrest  him,  that  they  departed  without 
laying  their  hands  upon  him. 

—Mrs.  Mulock-Craik  was  left  a  widow  a  year  after 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mu- 
lock,  an  eccentric  literary  gentleman  whom  Moore  al- 
luded to  as  "  the  mad  Irishman,"  and  Byron  compli- 
mented him  as  the  possessor  of  wild  talent,  mixed  with 
a  leaven  of  absurdity. 

—The  present  King  of  Bavaria  follows  in  his  father's 
footsteps  in  having  nothing  at  heart  but  music  and  the 
good  of  his  people.  So  passionately  fond  is  he  of  mu- 
sic, that  he  has  a  composer  and  a  whole  orchestra 
band  in  his  own  employ,  and  often  has  an  opera  in  the 
Royal  Theatre,  himself  and  Wagner,  the  composer, 
making  all  the  audience. 

— Mile.  Belocca,  though  only  just  twenty-one, 
speaks  with  more  or  less  fluency  no  less  than  six  dif- 
ferent languages- Russian,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  and  English.  Last  year  she  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  fashionable  salons  of  P.aris  by  singing 
Scotch  and  English  ballads,  such  as  "  Robin  Adair" 
and  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

—The  London  Telegraph  declares  that  since  the 
famous  night  when  AdeHna  Patti  took  the  astonished 
house  by  storm  in  "  La  Somnambula,"  no  such  suc- 
cess has  been  made  in  London  as  that  which  was 
achieved  by  Mile.  Thalberg.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  so- 
prano of  remarkable  rich  quality,  and  equally  good  in 
the  highest  and  lowest  registers. 

—The  real  inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  as  .Tppcars  by 
the  date,  was  Bartollcmco  CristofoH  in  Italy  in  1711. 
It  was  invented  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Marms,  of 
Paris,  (1716).  In  Germany  Schroeter  .seems  to  have 
hit  upon  the  invention  In  England  it  was  attributed 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  who  certainly  improved  the 
instrument,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
method  of  causing  the  hammer  to  quit  the  string  af- 
ter striking  it. 


To  Miss  MOLLIE  HOOVER, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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AMBU 


PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY, 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  in  California,  formerly 
located  on  Montgomery  street,  at  No.  417, 

Kearny  street,  No.  115  "White  House"  Block, 


AND  HAS 

With  increased  facilities  and  expenses  reduced,  first- 
class  Pictures  are  now  offered  at  about  one-half  former 
prices,  and  much  less  than  the  price  now  charged  on 
Mouttjomery  street,  viz. : 

Reiitbrauilt  Cards,  AlbnntSize,  S^i  per  dozen. 
**  *'      Cabinet     **     S5     *'        ** 


A7id  all  otha 


equally  low  in  proportion. 


N.  B.— Old  Daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes,  or  other 
Pictures  enlarged  to  life  size,  or  any  size,  and  re- 
touched in  India  Ink,  or  colored  in  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  art.  sept  75  3m 

HEALD'S 


ess  coiiL. 

24  Post  Str&et^ 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


This  School  Is  deRigocd  to  educate  pupils  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  It  makes  Business  Education  a 
specialty  ;  yet  its  instruction  is  not  confined  to  Book- 
feeepiiig  and  Arithmetic  merely,  but  gives  such  broad 
culture  as  the  times  now  demand.  Thorough  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  all  the  branches  of  an  English  cdiicalioii, 
and  Modern  Languages  are  practically  taught.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  Sch-'ul  is  excellent,  and  its  system  of 
Actual  Bhsinkss  Practice  is  unsurpassed.  No  pupils 
of  bad  character  will  be  admitted,  and  special  attention 
will  be  paid  U>  inculcating  good  manners  and  correct 
but;iuess  habits. 

Ladies'  Department.— Ladies  will  be  admitted  for 
instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  the  College. 

Tki.kgraphic  Department.— Young  men  and  ladies 
are  practically  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  operators. 

General  Infoemation.— Pupils  may  enter  atany  time, 
as  thrre  are  no  vacations,  and  each  receives  separate 
instruction.  For  further  particulars  call  at  the  Cn]lp;;'o, 
'21  Post  street,  or  address  for  circulars, 

E.  P.  HEALD, 

President  Business  CoUogo,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
sept  75  Im 


OO    TO 


For  Finest  Cabinets, 

$4  PER  DOZEN ! 


NEW  AND  ELEGANT  TINTS 

In  Fancy  Note  Paper,  with  Envelopes  to  match,  put  up 
in  neat  cases,  imported  direct  from  Messrs.  Tiffamt  A: 
Co.,  New  York. 
Especial  care  and  attention  given  to 

WEDDINa,  RECEPTION,  INVITATION 
and  VISITINS  OAEDS. 


Stamping  in  Illumination 


A  SPECIALTY. 


The  L.ARGEST   mid    FINEST  Assortment  of 
Wines,   Liniioi-s,   Cliani|>.i;£;nes,   etc.,  at 

BOWMEN    BKO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  6m 

THEODORE  A.  BUTLER, 


6m    clay  street, 
SAN    FnAisrciisco 

July  ;.-  i;in 


A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co., 

721  Market.  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

jnly  75  6m 


BONANZA 

SOUTH  END  OF  THE  COMSTOOK. 

THE 

BROOKS  MINE 

Beiug  Worked  Without  Assessment. 

A  Limited  Amount  of  Stock  Set 
Aside  for  a  Working  Cajtital, 
at  $2  2>ei'  Share. 

ONLY  A  FEW  SHARES  LEFT  THAT  CAN 
BE  OBTAINED  AT  THAT  PRICE. 

THE  ORE   NOW    ASSAYS 

From    $20    to    $80    Per    Ton. 


The  BROOKS  MINE  will  be  placed  on  the  Stock 
Boards  as  soon  as  regular  shipments  of  Bullion  can  be 
made,  and  with  the  rich  developments  now  beiny  made, 
oiiyht  to  sell  for 

$50    PER    SHARE. 


Room  14,  No.  30^  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FnANCISCO. 
July  75  3m 
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Rates  for  Advertisements. 


TQIE. 

,'i  Col. 

HCol. 

«Col. 

ICol. 

$  5  no 
12  00 
92  00 
42  50 

$  7  00 
J6  00 
28  00 
55  00 

$10  00 
22  00 
42  50 
80  00 

S    IG  00 

Three  months 

42  50 

Single  copies.. 
One  copy,  per 


1^^  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
1  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash  com- 
will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  theStites  and  Territo- 
ries uf  the  Pacific  Coast.        Address 

SHERMAN  &  HYDE'S  MUSICAL  REVIEW, 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 


CIRCULATION,   5,000. 


A  REMARKABLE  COLLECTION. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  perusal  of  a  book  eont^iining  a  list 
of  the  pupils  taught  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
IMarsh,  now  of  this  city,  during  a  long 
life  devoted  to  niusieal  instruction  in 
piano,  harp  and  vocal  music,  chiefly  in 
Europe,  India  and  Australia.  This 
book  contains  several  thousand  names, 
comprising  very  many  eminent  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  become  supe- 
rior performers  under  Mr.  Marsh's  in- 
struction, and  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  person  living  who  can  produce 
a  collection  equal  in  numbers  or  dis- 
tinction. 

We  subjoin  a  few  names  taken  from 
the  boolv,  viz. :  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
England  ;  Lady  Northcote,  wife  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  London,  England ; 
the  (huightcrs  of  General  Sir  George 
Naiiicr,  England  ;  the  daughters  of 
Admiral  Lord  Exuiouth,  England ;  the 
sisters  of  Captjiin  Speke,  the  African 
explorer,  England  ;  Sir  John  H.  Leth- 
bridge,  Bart.,  Bath,  England;  the 
ilaughters  of  the  Earl  of  Rathdown, 
Dublin  ;  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  aunt  of  thi? 
Empress  Eugenie  of  France;  Princess 
Doria  and  Princess  Borgese,  Italy ; 
Lady  Audley  and  Lady  Manning,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W. 

The  foregoing  names  will  indicate  the 
esteem  in   wliich  Mr.    Marsh   lias  lieen 


held  as  a  teacher  on  the  continent,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is  now 
having  excellent  success  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  also  been'distinguished 
as  a  composer  of  oiieratic  music,  and 
instrumental  pieces  for  piano  and  harp, 
as  well  as  vocal  pieces  with  accompani- 
ments, and  liis  compositions  are  uni- 
versally admired. 


MRS.  J.  STENDER. 

We  are  pleased  to  chronicle  the  ar- 
rival in  this  city  of  another  distin- 
guished vocalist.  Mrs.  Stender  received 
her  musical  education  at  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  and  graduated  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  Paris  under  Prof.  Gustave 
Colignon.  Slit  taught  vocal  music  for 
some  time  hi  the  Conservatory  at  Xe  w  Or- 
leans, and  was  the  leading  soprano  in  tlie 
principal  Catholic  Clnirch  in  that  city. 
She  was  for  three  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  noted  Lotus  Eaters  ]Mu- 
sical  Society  of  New  York,  and  sung  in 
many  concerts,  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Filomeno  concerts,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  where 
she  was  received  with  marked  favor. 

Mrs.  Stender  comes  to  this  city  highly 
recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  concerts,  and  also 
to  give  instruction  in  vocalization.  Her 
mode  of  developing  tlie  voice  is  intended 
to  combine  tlie  best  features  of  the  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian  methods,  and 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  opera  and 
church  music. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  need  of  ad- 
ditional competent  vocal  teachers  in  this 
city,  and  we  trust  tliis  lady  may  meet 
a  welcome  reception.  Her  address  will 
be  found  in  our  list  of  jn-ofessional 
cards. 

CHARLES  SCHUTZ. 

This  gentleman  has  attained  an  ex- 
cellent rejiutation  in  this  city  a.s  man- 
ager for  various  .operas,  concerts  and 
theatrical  performances,  and  among  the 
entertainments  which  under  his  man- 
aganient  have  proved  a  decided  finan- 
cial success,  may  be  mentioned  Herold's 
Orchestral  Matinees.  The  attention  of 
Eastern  troupes  intending  to  visit  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  local  artists,  is. called 
to  his  business  card  on  another  page. 


(iood  aspirations  are  well — good  reso- 
lutions lietter — good  deeds  best. 


CHARLES  E.  PRATT. 

The  popular  composer  whose  name 
heads  this  article,  and  who  was  univer- 
sally admired  as  an  accompanist  in  the 
De  Murska  Concert  Troupe,  has  won 
laurels  by  the  composition  of  the  song 
dedicated  to  Alice  Dunning  Lingard, 
"Is  my  Darling  True  to  Me?"  This 
beautiful  melody  is  now  played  as  a 
cornet  solb  by  the  band  at  the  Me- 
chanics' Fair,  and  as  a  French  horn  solo 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  California  Thea- 
tre ;  and  it  has  been  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  remarkable  favor.  Since 
its  first  publication,  we  have  already 
issued  ten  thousand  copies,  and  are  re- 
ceiving large  orders  for  it  from  the 
East ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  as  popu- 
lar everywhere  as  the  now  famous  song 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold." 
Its  companion  piece,  dedicated  to  Dickie 
Lingard,  "Would  you  Answer  Yes,  or 
No  ?"  has  also  met  an  extensive  sale. 

PACIFIC  GRAND  ORCHESTRA  AND    BRASS    BAND. 

A  sufficient  number  of  persons  have 
now  joined  this  organization  to  insure 
an  early  commencement  of  instruction. 
For  the  purpose  of  practice,  rooms 
have  been  secured  in  a  central  location. 
A  meeting  of  the  members  will  take 
place  at  Sherman  &  Hyde's  jNIusic 
Store,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter 
streets,  on  Monday,  Sept.  iOth,  at  8  p. 
M.  All  persons  who  have  sent  in  their 
names  are  requested  to  be  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  new  members  will 
also  be  enrolled.  Prof.  Chas.  J.  J. 
Smith  and  Rev.  .James  Woodworth  will 
address  the  meeting,  at  which  all  pre- 
liminaries will  be  arranged,  and  regula- 
tions presented. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Eisenstadt 
there  still  exists  a  little  summer  house 
which  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Joseph  Haydn.  It  is  overgi-owu  with 
ivy,  ami  overshadowed  by  fruit  trees. 
The  little  wooden  house,  with  the  gar- 
den belonging  to  it,  is  now  the  properly 
of  a  shoemaker.  Its  furniture,  in 
Haydn's  time,  consisted  only  of  a  small 
jiiano,  a  writing  table,  a  rush-bottomed 
couch,  and  two  similar  chairs.  The 
walls  were  without  decoration,  and 
were  jiasted  over  with  sketches  of  mu- 
sic in  score,  rough  drafts  of  songs,  three 
anil  four  part  cauon.s,  etc.  In  this  little 
summer  house  Haydn  created  a  great 
part  of  his  immortal  works. 


Shei^man  &-  Wyde's    Musical  Review. 


WHO   ARE  THE   BEAUTIFUL? 


Who  are  the  beautiful  ?    They  with  a  face 

Gifted  by  nature  with  every  grace? 

They  witli  a  form  termed  faultlesg  by  art? 


Who  ure  the  beautiful  ?    They  w 
Dark  an  the  raiduight,  or  blue  t 


Those  who  are  youni 
.    5  the  p.iets  have  sung 
Graceful  and  floating,  and  free  aa  the  wind? 
Thry  are  the  beautiful,— the  noble  iu  miud. 

These  ar 

Nobly  fo  

ftlaklug  thrice  lovely  the  spot  they  have  trod, — 
They  are  the  beautiful,  types  of  our  God! 


OUR   LONDON    CORRESPONDENCE. 

London,  July  3Ist,  1875. 

Dkau  Revikw  : — The  muaical  season  is  grad- 
ually closing,  indeed,  to  some,  it  has  fiuit*hed 
already,  for  the  opera  has  ended  at  both  houses. 

Meyerbeer'?  chaj-mimj  V Etoile  du  Xord  was 
given  on  the  5th,  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
at  the  Covent  Garden,  house,  an  undoubted 
treat  for  amateurs.  With  two  such  artists  as 
Mme.  Patti  and  Mr.  Faure  as  Caterina  and 
Pietro,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  how 
perfectly  it  was  done,  for  where  the  principal 
roles  are  so  well  filled,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  artists  executing  minor  parts  seem  to 
be  in  a  measure  inspired  ;  at  any  rate,  the  cast 
was  well  filled  throughout  ;  but  of  course,  the 
interest  centered  round  the  two  principal  roles 
which  most  certainty  could  not  have  been 
better  filled.  Mr.  Faure's  Pietro  is  almost  be- 
yond criticism,  and  so  is  Mme.  Patti's  Cateriua; 
there  is  a  wonderful  song  she  sings  in  the  last 
act,  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  tell  which  is  voice  and  which 
is  instrument. 

On  the  8th,  Fidelio,  with  Mile.  d'Angeri  as 
Leonora,  a  very  difficult  undertaking  for  so 
young  an  artist ;  but  she  did  well  enough  to 
justify  the  belief  that  iu  time  she  will  be  capa- 
ble of  adequately  representing  that  and  similar 
characters.  As  Marcellina,  Mile.  Bianchi  was 
exceedingly  agreeable,  and  the  other  roles  were 
very  well  rendered.  Mile.  Thalberg's  benefit 
was  on  the  14th,  when  the  ever  fresh  Dor  Gio- 
vanni was  given.  M.  Maurel  was  the  Don, 
and  a  very  good  rendition  he  gives  of  the 
character;  the  remainder  of  the  cast  was  made 
up  by  Mesdames  Vilda  and  d'Angeri,  Signori 
Marini,  Tagliafico,  Capponi  and  Ciampi.  Mme. 
Patti  took  her  benefit  on  the  15th  in  La  Trar- 
iaUi,  and  Mile.  Albani  appeared  as  Margherita 
for  her  benefit,  a  very  interesting  undertaking. 
L'Ktoile  du  JVonl  was  given  on  the  17th,  and 
with  that  the  seas^in  at  Covent  Garden  came  to 
a  close,  and  a  most  enjoyable  one  it  has  been, 
having  fully  sustained  its  reputation.  The 
debutantes  have  been  few,  and  foremost  in  the 
list  is  Mile.  Thall>erg.  Of  course,  she  is  not  a 
finished  artiste,  but  her  grace  and  intelligence 
X)romise  to  make  her  in  time  such  an  artiste  as 
is  rar«ly  to  be  found. 

Mme.  Patti  stands  first  among  the  old  favor- 
ites; whilo,  whatever  ailments  may  affect  other 
singam,  shd  alone  nerer  aeems  to  bo  in  the  least 


bit  troubled  by  them,  always  piquant  and 
charming  and  as  good  in  tragedy  as  in  comedy; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  name  of  her  ad- 
mirers is  Legion.  Mile.  Albanx's  progress  is 
very  marked,  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  task 
to  note  her  steady  advancement ;  her  Elsa 
{Lohengrin),  was  in  the  highest  degree  meri- 
torious, both  as  regards  singing  and  acting. 
M.  Faure  stands  unrivalled  in  his  impersonation 
of  many  characters,  such  as  Assur  {Semiramide), 
Don  Giovanni,  Mefistofele  and  Pietro  [L'EtoUe). 
M.  Maurel  is  only  second  to  M.  Faure,  and  did 
all  that  could  be  done  as  Federicoin  Xo/(e/iyj'i>. 
Sig.  Nicolini  has  also  done  good  work,  especially 
in  the  last-mentioned  opera. 

At  the  Drury  Lane  house,  Miijnon  was  pre- 
sented June  30th,  with  Mme.  Nilsson  in  the 
title-role  and  M.  Capoul  as  Guglielmo.  Mme. 
Trebelli  and  Mile.  Singelli  were  included  in  the 
cast,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was  as  wel 
done  as  one  could  wish.  Mile.  Chapny,  who  had 
previously  made  a  very  successful  debut  in  La 
Traviidaj  sang  in  //  Barbiere  on  the  'Sd,  in 
which  her  success  was  even  more  gratifying. 
She  has  been  trained  in  the  French  school  and 
her  vocalization  is  extremely  brilliant  Siguor 
de  Reschi  was  an  excellent  Figaro.  Don  Juan 
was  given  on  the  17th,  with  what  I  call  au  ex- 
traordinary cast,  namely  :  Zerlina,  Mile.  Varesi; 
Donna  Anna,  Mile.  Tietjens ;  Donna  Elvira, 
Mme.  Nilsson  ;  Signor  de  Reschi  was  a  very 
good  Don,  and  Herr  Behrens  a  rather  heavy 
Leporello.  How  excellently  the  ladies  filled 
their  respective  parts  I  need  not  say.  Les  Hu- 
guenots was  performed  with  a  fine  cast,  includ- 
ing Mme.  Nilsson  as  Valentina,  a  part  in  which 
she  does  not  shine  to  advantage,  Mile.  Singelli 
as  the  Queen  and  Mme.  Trebelli  as  Urbano. 
Sig.  Campanini  was  excellent  as  Raoul,  and 
Sig.  de  Reschi  was  a  good  St.  Bris.  July  20th, 
1848,  Sig.  Costa  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  Les  Jlugnenots  in  England,  with  Viardot  as 
Valentina,  Mario  as  Raoul,  Castellan  as  Mar- 
gherita, Marini  as  Marcello,  Tamburini  as  St. 
Bris,  Tagliafico  as  Do  Nevers  and  Alboni  as 
Urbano. 

Mile.  Tietjens  took  her  benefit  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia  and  had  a  most  hearty  welcome  from 
her  many  admirers  ;  she  was  recalled  thirteen 
times  before  the  curtain,  received  nearly  a 
hundred  bouquets  and  several  presents  of  niost 
valuable  jewelry.  Lohengrin  was  given  on 
the  24ih,  the  last  night  of  the  season.  This 
last  season  at  Drury  Lane  has  hardly  been  as 
interesting  as  usual.  Among  the  debutantes 
Mile.  Varesi  is  deserving  of  almost  unqualified 
praise,  she  -is  such  a  thorough  and  agreeable 
artiste  ;  she  is  so  young,  too,  that  doubtless  her 
voice  will  gain  in  time  what  it  may  now  lack 
in  po  wer.  Mile.  Belocca  was  very  m  uuh 
"puffed,"  but  itdid  her  no  good,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  defects  she  had  were  thus  rendered 
more  apparent.  Sig.  Briy^noli  did  not  make 
much  of  a  sticcess,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mesdames 
Trebelli  and  Tietjens  stand  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous among  the  old  favorites..  I  can  think 
of  no  better  models  for  aspiring  young  students 
than  those  two  ladies.  Signori  Campanini  and 
Rota  have  both  done  excellent  work  and  so  has 
Herr  Behrens. 


Mme.  Sinico  gave  Faust  in  recital  form  at  St. 
James'  Hall,  assisted  by  a  debutante^  Mile. 
Michelnini,  Signori  Bignardi,  Foli  and  Camp- 
obello.  It  was  well  .sung  throughout,  and  pre- 
sented much  more  attraction  than  a  similar  re- 
cital of  Lohengrin  did,  at  the  last  opera  concert 
of  the  season,  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Mme. 
Nilsson  gave  her  grand  evening  concert  on  the 
I4th.  She  was  assisted  by  several  of  the  Drury 
Lane  company,  and,  also,  by  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Foli.  The  last  Philharmonic  con- 
cert was  given  on  the  5lh,  and  among  the  inter- 
esting things  presented  were  Hadyn's  Symphony 
in  E  flat  (No.  10),  and  Beethoven's,  in  C  minor 
(No.  5) ;  also,  an  "Idyll,"  in  memory  of  Sir 
William  Sterndale  Bennett,  by  one  of  Bennett's 
oldest  and  dearest  friends.  Prof.  G.  A.  Macfar- 
ran,  all  played  exquisitely.  Herr  Wieuiawski 
executed  a  violin  concerto  of  Vieuxtemps', 
and  Mile.  Tietjens  sang. 

The  last  of  a  series  of  summer  concerts  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  given  on  the  17th,  and  con- 
sisted principally  of  vocal  excerpts.  It  included 
Gade's  "Erl-King"s  Daughter,"  Cowen's  ele- 
gant ballad,  "  It  was  a  Dream,"  and  Sullivan's 
"Sweethearts."  The  principal  vocalists  were 
Mme.  Cole,  Miss  Wynne,  Mme.  Williams,  Sig- 
nor Foli,  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mme.  Patti  sang  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  on  the  8tb,  and  on  the  10th 
was  given  the  sixth  of  the  Saturday  Popular 
concerts.  The  chief  items  in  the  programme 
were  Mendelssohn's  "Loreley,"  and  Beethoven's 
symphony,  "Pastorale."  A  series  of  summer 
evening  promenade  concerts  was  inaugurated  in 
the  Central  Hall  of  the  Palace,  on  the  21st. 

The  third  series  of  "National  Music  Meet- 
ings" commenced  on  the  1st  of  this  njonth  ; 
they  consist  of  public  competitive  performances, 
soloists  (soprano,  contralto,  tenor  and  baas) ; 
compete  for  two  purses  each  class,  the  first, 
containing  £'25  and  the  latter,  £10.  There 
were  also  purses  to  be  competed  for  by  choral 
associations  and  brass  bands.  The  annual  prize 
concert  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  took 
place  on  the  21st  at  St,  James'  Hall,  the  pro- 
gramme was  lengthy  but  good,  and  the  prizes 
were  distributed  by  the  Princess  Louise.  The 
French  comic  opera  troupe  at  the  Gaiety  have 
ended  their  season,  after  giving  several  operas 
in  excellent  style,  such  as  Le  Postillion  de  Low 
gumeau,  Galathee,  etc.  Herr  Wieniawski  has 
had  the  houor  of  playing  before  the  Queen  at 
Windsor.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves'  benefit  concert  is 
to  take  place  attheCrystal  Palace.  Mme.  Patti 
has  promised  to  sing  for  Mr.  Kuhe.  at  Brighton, 
on  Sept.  IS,  at  Birmingham,  Sept.  21,  and  at 
Manchester,  Sept.  23.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  season 
at  the  Princess's  will  last  two  months,  com- 
mencing Sept.  11.  The  Promenade  Concerts  at 
the  Covent  Garden  house  are  to  commenco 
Aug.  7th. 

Yours  truly, 

LiTA  Fatiii.mi. 


A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Tribtine  defim  s 
a  real  poet  aa  "a  singer  whose  verses  haunt 
your  twilights."  Tliis  definition  is  undeniably 
a  good  one,  and  if  accepted  at  once  places  the 
mosquito  in  the  front  rank. — St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican. 


Sherman  &■  -Hyde's    Musical  Review. 
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Madame  Ararella  Goddahd. — Thia  gifted 
pianist,  who  has  spent  several  months  in  this 
State,  favored  our  citizens  with  two  farewell 
concerts  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  13th  and  14th 
ult.,  the  latter  a  matinee,  on  which  occasions 
she  was  ably  assisted  by  Mme.  Bemhard,  M'Ue. 
Anna  Elzer  and  Mr.  Karl  Formes.  Mme. 
Fabbri  was  to  have  appeared,  but  was  prevented 
by  indisposition.  The  leading  sonata,  in  four 
parts,  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  was  written 
expressly  for  Mme.  Goddard,  by  Sir  William 
Stemdale  Bennett. 

This  magnificent  composition  was  the  last 
work  of  the  renowned  author,  who  was  Princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
and  who  died  on  the  1st  of  February  last. 
Mme  Goddard  left  England  for  her  tour  around 
the  world  before  this  sonata  was  completed, 
and  the  composer  sadly  regretted  that  he  could 
not  hear  it  interpreted  by  the  talented  artiste  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated. 

The  series  of  concerts  given  in  this  city  a  few 
months  since  by  Mme.  Goddard  were  most 
highly  valued,  but  no  pi^ce  then  given  was 
received  with  such  enthusiastic  admiration  as 
was  this  most  graceful  and  melodious  sonata- 
Several  ofher  pieces  were  rendered  with  the 
marvelous  ex.-ictness  and  brilliancy  for  which 
this  lady  is  distinguished,  among  them  sonatas 
by  Beethoven  and  Bach,  s-jlections  from  Men- 
delssohn's "  Songs  Without  Words,"  and  fan- 
tasias on  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  and  on 
airs  from  the  opera  of  Don  Giovanni. 

Mme.  Goddard  will  appear  in  the  Eastern 
cities  prior  to  her  departure  for  London,  and  is 
.=ure  of  a  moat  gratifying  reception.  We  trust 
this  city  may  in  the  future  bo  again  fav  orcd 
with  her  presence. 

(iii.DEU's  TmuTY-SiXTii  Concert.— On  the 
24th  \ilt.,  at  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Associa- 
tion Hall  on  Sutter  street,  Mr.  Frank  Gilder  gave 
another  of  his  popular  concerts.  Miss  Marian 
Singer,  favorably  known  as  a  soprano,  gave  the 
song  "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"  and  the  ballad  ".Jes- 
sie Brown,"  in  her  best  style.  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Blake,  contralto,  rendered  with  good  expression 
the  ballad  "Only  for  One  "  and  the  .song  "O 
keep  me  in  your-  memory."  The  duet  by  these 
ladies,  "  Drift  my  Bark,"  was  particularly  well 
executed.  Mr.  C.  Makin,  much  admired  as  a 
baritone,  gave  two  songs,  '•  A  Warrior  Bold" 
and  "The  Scout."  Mr.  Gilder  gave  "  Capri<;e 
Hongroia,"  and  two  other  piano  solos,  with  his 
usual  biilliant  execution.  Signor  Padovaui, 
tlie  excellent  violinist,  g„ve  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  and  an  instrumental  duet  with 
Mr.  Gilder,  comprising  selections  from  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  and  w.is  encored.  This  con- 
cert was  well  attended. 

HEHor.n's  Orciikstuai.  Mati nicks. —The 
series  of  six  concerts  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on 
Wednesdays,  at  3  p.  M.,  by  1{.  Herold's  Orches- 
tra, have  been  a  remarkable  success  in  eveiy 
riJspout ;  and   on    the    1st  inst.,  the  last  of  the 


series,  the  hall  was  literally  packed.  The  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion  comprised  Meyerbeer's 
Coronation  Mnrch,  Mendelssohn's /(•rf^iara  ,9ytn- 
pliomj,  Wagner's  overture,  Tannluiuser,  Vogt's 
Jieverie  (for  string  instruments  only),  and 
Nicolai's  overture,  Mernj  Vices  of  Windsor. 
The  performances  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  were  greeted  vriih  ardent  applause  by  the 
audience,  especially  the  last  three  numbers, 
while  the  Ilerene  was  encored  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

It  Ls,  in  our  judgment,  a  great  credit  to  onr 
city,  that  excellent  orchestral  entertainments 
can  receive  such  liberal  patronage.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  supposed  that  such  concerts  could  be 
sustained  only  in  a  few  Eastern  cities  ;  but  the 
success  of  this  orchestra  proves  conclusively 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  not  only  excel 
in  appreciation  of  superior  vocal,  operatic  and 
theatrical  talent,  but  also  place  a  proper  value 
upon  instrumental  execution. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  second  .series  of 
six  concerts  will  be  given  by  this  orchestra, 
commencing  Wednesday  afternoon,  15th  inst  , 
and  that  the  programmes  will  include  many 
pieces  not  heretofore  rendered  in  this  city. 

First  rNivEUSAi.isT  CiiLRcn.- The  mem- 
bers of  this  church  gave  their  quarterly  musical 
and  social  entertainment  at  Pacific  Hall  on  the 
16th  ult.  The  programme  comprised  vocal 
music  by  the  choir,  theatricals  by  well-known 
amateurs,  instrumental  music  by  Ballenberg's 
Band,  dancing,  etc.,  and  the  evening  was  one 
of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the  large  number  pres- 
ent. The  choir  of  this  church  is  now  com- 
posed as  follows  :  Organist,  Miss  R.  Wood- 
bridge  ;  Soprano,  Mrs.  Humphrey  ;  Contralto, 
Miss  Wiuterton  ;  Tenor,  Mr.  Reese  ;  Basso  and 
Choir  Leader,  Mr.  G.  Nathanson.  The  increas- 
ing favor  with  which  this  quartette  is  regarded 
is  due  to  their  thorough  practice,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Nathan.son,  whose  superior 
musical  ability  is  well  recognized  in  this  city. 
Rev.  Dr.  £.  L.'  Rexford  is  pastor  of  this  church, 
which  holds  its  meetings  in  Pacific  Hall. 

Frank  Gilder's  Tiiirty-Sevk.ntii  Con- 
cert.—At  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  iid  inst.,  Mr. 
Gilder  had  an  overflowing  house.  The  cele- 
brated Karl  Formes  was  unable  to  appear  ou 
accouut  of  illness,  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
fllr. 'Ihomas  Whiffeu.  who  sang  a  humorous 
song  and  was  encored.  Misses  Susan  and 
Blanche  Galton  were  each  warmly  applauded  in 
their  songs,  and  their  duet  received  an  en- 
thusiastic encore.  Mrs.  M.  K.  Blake  sang  two 
songs  with  her  usual  tine  expression,  and  Mr. 
C.  Makin's  voice  was  displayed  to  goo  J  advant- 
age in  the  Aria  from  'I'lie  Magic  Flute.  Signor 
and  Madame  Bianchi  gave  the  5rand  Duo  from 
li  Poliuto  in  most  brilliant  style,  and  richly 
deserved  the  ardent  applause  they  received. 
Mr.  Gilder  played  Auld  Lang  Syne,  with  varia- 
tions, the  latter  composed  expressly  for  this 
occasion.  We  have  not  space  to  mention  all  the 
numbers  upon  this  will-arranged  programme. 
This  last  of  Mr.  Gilder's  concerts  was  one  uf 
his  best,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  most  gratify- 
ing success. 
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Miss  Ella  F.  Badger.— At  Maguire's  New 
Theatre,  on  the  6th  inst.,  this  gifted  young 
lady  made  her  second  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  and  this  time  in  the  role  of"  Parthenia  " 
in  the  play  of  Ingornnr.  Remarkable  as  was 
her  triumph  at  her  debut  on  tlie  .5th  ult.,  Miss 
Badger  accomplished  even  greater  results  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  the  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  character  assumed,  seemed  exactly 
adapted  to  her  genius. 

This  young  lady  not  only  excels  in  vocal 
modulation  and  facial  expression,  but  what  is 
more,  she  acts  with  that  earnest  spirit  and  in- 
tense feeling  that  no  art  can  give,  and  that 
clearly  indicate  a  nature  capable  of  exalted 
sentiment  and  superb  culture.  The  large  and 
intelligent  audience,  comprising  many  of  her 
pergonal  friends,  testified  their  appreciation  by 
ardent  applause,  and  she  was  repeatedly  re- 
called and  presented  with  boquets.  Miss  Bad- 
ger was  admirably  sustained  by  Mr.  James 
O'Neill,  as  "  Ingomar,"  and  other  members  of 
the  favorite  Hooley  Corned}'  Company. 

Alice  Dunning  Lingard  and  Dickie  Lin- 
GARD. — These  favorite  actresses  commenced  a 
second  season  at  the  California  Theatre  on  the 
9th  ult.,  with  the  noted  play,  "The  Two 
Orphans,"  in  which  their  success  has  been  re- 
markable The  two  loading  characters  have 
been  most  faitlifully  personated  by  these  ladies, 
who  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
public.  *' The  Two  Orphans"  was  repeated 
until  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult.,  when  "  La 
Tentation  "  was  given  as  a  farewell  benefit  to 
Alice  Dunning  Lingard. 

Cai.ikoknia  The.vire.- On  the  18lh  ult.,  a 
matinee  benefit  was  given  to  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Eberlo,  on  which  occasion  Miss  May  Howard 
and  the  Lingards  appeared  in  "  East  Lynne," 
before  a  full  house.  On  the  30th  ult.,  Col.  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes'  comedy,  "  Solid  Silver,"  was 
performed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  Guard, 
Co.  B,  Ist  Regt,,  N.  G.  C.  Mr.  W.  T.  Porter, 
the  scenic  artist,  received  a  benefit  on  the  31st 
ult..  with  the  play  "Two  Lives."  'i'he  same 
play  was  repeated  on  the  1st  inst..forihe  benefit 
of  the  ushers  and  doorkeej)er8.  "  All  that  Glit- 
ters is  not  Gold, "  was  given  on  the  2d  inst.,  bene- 
fit of  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  i>opular  man- 
ager, Mr.  Barton  Hill,  had  a  crowde<I  house  at 
his  benefit  on  the  3d,  at  which  the  military 
drama,  "  Ours,''  was  acted  superbly  and  re- 
ceived great  applause. 

Hooi.EV's  Comedy  CoiMI'any. — This  popular 
company  commenced  a  new  season  in  the  Opera 
House,  on  the  16th  ult,,  with  "  I'ltimo,"  and 
replated  that  famous  play  by  "  Daniel  Garrick  " 
ou  the  19th.  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  was  pro- 
duced on  the  22d,  and  on  the  2-id  thi--  company 
removed  to  Magnire's  New  Theatre  and  opened 
will  "  Magnolia."  "  Lost  in  London  "  was 
substituted  on  the  26th,  and  "  Homeo  and 
Juliet  "  on  the  28th.  "  Dora  "  was  given  from 
the  30th  ult.  to  the  2d  inst.  with  success.  On 
the  3d,  "  The  Long  Strike  "  was  given  to  a  full 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  esteemed  manager, 
Mr.  Thomas  Maguiro,  Jr. 
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Musical  Items  from  New  York. 

New  Tork,  Aug.  23d,  1875. 

Dear  Review  ; — We  are  not  yet  recovered 
from  our  delightful  astonishment  at  the  success 
of  the  Gilmore  Garden — the  highest  musical 
garden  that  the  American  pocket  has  thus  far 
dared  to  open.  It  is  the  size  of  the  undertak- 
iiiyf,  to  my  mind,  tluit  has  insured  its  success. 
Our  people  like  immensity.  The  colossal  scale 
appeals  to  us  with  peculiar  force,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  Messrs.  Shook,  Palmer  and  Gil- 
more  were  to  roof  in  Madison  Square,  and  es- 
tablish Gilmore's  band  and  a  Weber  piano  in 
the  centre  of  the  six  or  seven  acre  spflce,  that 
twice  as  much  money  would  pour  in  at  the 
gates  as  is  now  carted  away  every-  morning 
from  the  late  hippodrome  to  the. bank.  The 
biggest  hotel,  the  biggest  steamer,  and  the  big- 
gest jail  are  always  full.  Nothing  can  be  too 
prodigious  fi)r  free-born  or  imported  Americans. 

Barnum  discovered  long  ago  that  our  national 
weakness  is  for  greatness,  and  his  Roman  Hip- 
podrome, to  seat  15,000  people,  was  but  the  re- 
sult of  his  keen  insight  into  American  human 
nature.  From  the  date  of  its  inauguration  in 
June,  the  Gilmore  Garden  has  attracted  the 
multitude  to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of 
being  too  large,  as  was  prophesied  by  musical 
wiseacres  accustomed  to  only  an  occasional  hat- 
ful of  patronage,  it  is  too  small  for  comfort.  1 
am  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  in  all 
probability  upwards  of  $200,000  will  be  (deared, 
above  all  expenditure,  in  the  three  months' 
season. 

We  are  prouilsed  only  German  and  English 
opera  this  fall — the  Italian  species  being  practi- 
cally out  of  the  reach  of  all  would-be  managers. 
Mr.  Neueudorff  is  the  party  to  whom  we  look 
fur  the  musical  future  of  the  Academy,  and  he 
]>ropoaes  a  term  of  classical  and  modern  opera  in 
German,  with  Mme.  Peschka  Leutner  and  Herr 
Waclitel  as  the  high-priced  and  sensational 
prima  donna  and  tenor.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany has  not  been  considered  worth  mentioning, 
if  known.  The  Kellogg  troupe,  re-organized, 
will  start  out  in  the  annual  race  at  Booth's 
Theatre  —  not  a  good  house  for  opera,  the 
acoustics  being  faulty. 

Perhaps  you  know  that  we  shall  be  feasted 
with  piano  playing.  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard, 
Mr.  .Tames  M.  Wehli,  and  Dr.  Hans  Von  Bulow 
being  engaged  to  "  recite  "  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
nights  in  the  principal  seaboard  and  western 
cities.  The  first  two  celebrities  will  luxuriate 
in  the  use  of  the  immortal  "Weber"  piano, 
while  the  last,  the  bold  physician  of  Germany, 
will,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  hall  in  New 
York,  be  compelled  to  storm  the  keyboard 
of  the  once  renowned  Chickering.  An  English 
opera  houffe  troupe,  headed  by  Miss  Julia 
Matthews,  is  en  route  for  New  York,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  season  this  month  at  Wallack's  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Colville  and  Hender- 
son. Max  Maretzek  is  abroad,  gun  in  hand, 
hunting  fur  a  strong  attraction. 

Yours,  DitY  Bones. 


[  For  The  Musical  Review.] 
PAGANINI. 


Boston  is  blessed  with  no  fewer  than  3,000 
isic  teachers. 


!  PETTtNOS  HALL. 

About  the  age  of  thirty,  at  which  time 
Paganini  became  free  from  all  official  appoint- 
ments, the  great  violinist  had  exhausted  all  the 
possible  resources  of  his  instrninent.  From 
this  time,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Paganini 
seldom,  if  ever,  played  except  at  concerts  and 
rehearsals,  and  not  always  even  at  rehearsals. 
Mr.  Harris,  who  for  twelve  months  acted  as 
his  secretary,  and  seldom  left  him,  never  saw 
him  take  his  violin  from  the  case.  At  the 
hotels  where  he  stopped  the  sound  of  his  in- 
strument was  never  heard.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  had  worked  enough  and  had  earned  his  right 
to  repose  ;  yet,  without  an  effort,  he  coutiniied 
to  overcome  the  superhuman  difficulties  which 
he  himself  had  created  with  the  same  unerring 
facility,  and  ever  watched  by  the  eager  and  en- 
vious eye  of  critics  and  rivals.  In  vain!  No 
false  iutouation,  no  note  out  of  tune,  no  failure 
was  ever  perceptible.  The  Times  otitic  review- 
ing him  in  London  some  years  before  his  death, 
says,  "his  octaves  were  so  true,  that  they 
sounded  like  one  note,  and  the  most  enormous 
intervals  with  triple  notes,  harmonies  and 
guitar  efifects  seem  to  have  been  invariably 
taken  with  the  same  precision." 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  an  Eng- 
lishman who  followed  him  from  plice  to  place 
to  hear  him  play  in  private,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering his  "secret."  At  last,  after  many 
vain  attempts,  he  managed  to  get  lodged  in  the 
next  room  to  the  great  artist.  Looking  through 
the  key  hole  he  beheld  hiin  seated  on  the  sofa 
about  to  take  his  violin  from  its  case — at  last! 
lie  raises  it  to  his  chin — but  the  bow  is  left  in 
the  case.  The  left  hand  merely  measures  with 
its  enormous  wiry  fingers  a  few  mechanical  in- 
tervals and  the  instrument  is  replaced  in  silence: 
not  even  then  was  a  note  to  be  heard. 

Yet  every  detail  of  rehearsal  was  an  anxiety 
to  him.  Although  he  gave  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  concerts,  he  was  always  unusually  rest- 
less and  abstracted  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  perform.  He  would  be 
idle  for  houis  on  his  sofa,  or,  at  least  he  seemed 
to  be  idle  ; — perhaps  the  works  were  then  being 
wound  up  before  going  to  rehearsal: — he  would 
then  before  starting  take  up  his  violin,  exam- 
ine it  carefully,  especially  the  screws,  and 
having  satisfied  himself,  replace  it  in  its  shabby 
worn  case  without  striking  a  note.  Then  he 
would  sort  and  arrange  the  orchestral  parts  of 
his  solos  and  go  off  to  rehearsal. 

He  was  very  tinpunctual,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion kept  the  whole  band  waiting  for  an  hour, 
and  was  at  last  found  sheltering  from  the  rain 
under  a  colonnade  rather  than  take  a  cab. 
This  was  in  Loudon.  At  the  rehearsal  there 
was  always  the  most  intense  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  band  to  see  him  play,  and  when  be 
came  to  one  of  his  prodigious  cadenzas,  the 
musicians  would  rise  in  their  seats  and  lean 
forward  to  watch  every  movement,  and  follow 
every  sound.  Paganini  would  then  just  play  a 
few  common-place  notes,  stop  suddeuly,  and 
turning  round  to  the  band,  make  his  bow  with 
a  malicious  smile  and  say,  "  And  so  on,  gentle- 
men "!     If  anything  went  wrong  he  got  into   a 


paroxysm  of  fury  ;  but  when  all  went  smoothly, 
he  freely  showed  his  satisfaction  and  often  ex- 
claimed "  Bravissimo  sicti  tutti  virtuosi  "!  He 
could  be  very  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  was 
not  personally  unpopular  with  his  fellow  mu- 
sicians, who  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  him.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  principal  parts  of  his  solos, 
as  he  played  by  heart  for  fear  of  the  music  be- 
ing copied.  The  rehearsal  over,  he  carried 
even  the  orchestral  parts  aw.ay  with  him.  He 
would  then  go  straight  home,  take  alight  meal, 
throw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  sleep  profoundly 
until  his  carriage  arrived  to  take  him  to  the 
concert. 

His  toilet  was  very  simple  and  took  hardly 
any  time  ;  his  coat  was  buttoned  tight  over  his 
chest,  and  marked  the  more  conspicuously  the 
impossible  angles  of  his  figure  ;  his  trousers 
hung  loose  for  trousers  of  the  period  ;  while 
his  cravat  was  tight  about  his  neck.  At  con- 
cert time  he  usually  seemed  in  excellent  spirits. 
His  first  question  on  arriving  was  always,  ■'  Is 
there  a  large  audience?  "  If  the  room  was 
full  he  would  say,  "Excellent  people!  good, 
good!"  If  by  any  chance  theboxeswere  empty 
he  would  say  "  some  of  the  effect  will  be  lost." 
He  kept  his  audience  waiting  a  long  time  and 
occasionally  his  first  solo  would  be  more  effec- 
tive than  his  last.  After  once  or  twice  trying 
the  music  of  Kreutzer  and  Rode  in  public,  he 
decided  never  to  play  any  but  his  own,  and 
said  to  his  secretary,  Mr.  Harris,  "I  have  my 
own  peculiar  style;  in  accordance  with  this  I 
regulate  my  compositions.  I  had  much  rather 
write  a  piece  in  which  I  can  trust  myself  en- 
tirely to  my  own  musical  impressions."  In 
the  words  of  a  critical  judge,  M.  Fetis,  "bis 
hand  was  a  geometrical  compass,  which  divided 
the  finger  board  with  mathematical  precision. 
His  art  was  an  art  born  with  him,  the  secret  of 
which  he  has  carried  to  the  grave." 

Eleciance  in  Cihticism. — Amongst  the  gush- 
ing things  that  appear  in  musical  criticisms 
from  time  to  time,  the  following  is  beyond  the 
average.  A  daily  at  some  distance  from  here, 
in  speaking  of  the  performance  of  the  Beetho- 
ven Quintette  Club  says  as  follows  :  "  The 
liipiid  itiularite  flowed  like  a  moonlit  river  ;  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  allegro  fell  on  the  still  air 
like  the  song  of  a  bird  in  the  twilight,  and 
then  the  rippling  chords  took  up  the  alleijrelto, 
swelled  splendidly  out  in  the  presto,  and  glided 
out  into  the  dancing  measures  of  the  ailaijio 
with  a  purity  of  tone  and  a  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion which  held  the  listeners  enchanted  and 
made  them  all  poets  for  the  moment."  "Danc- 
I  ing  measures  of  the  adiiijio,"  is  good  enough. — 
The  Folio,  (Boston). 


The  grand  organ  for  the  Palace  of  Industry, 
at  Amsterdam,  is  to  be  built  by  Cavaille'  (  oil 
of  Paris;  so  that  England  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try where  a  man,  however  gifted,  is  no  prophet 
at  home.  What  will  the  Dutch  organ-builders 
say  to  this  ? 

Tlie  wedding  chorus  from  "Lohengrin" 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  timed-honored 
wedding  march  by  Mendelssohn.  It  has  been 
played  recently  at  the  Washington  weddings. 
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NOTICE ! 
^Wla  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
Postal  Law,  which  takes  effect  January  tst, 
1875,  all  mail  matter  munt  be  prepaid  at  the 
office  of  publication.  Subscriptions  to  the 
Review  from  that  date  will  be  $1.50  in  coin, 
or  $1.65  in  currency  or  postage  stamps. 
Sherji.vn  &  Hyde,  Publishers. 


PIANO  COVERS. 
We  offer  to  the  pjiblio  elegant  French  Em- 
broidered Piano  Covers,  at  various  prices  from 
$10  upwards.         

TO  TEACHERS! 
Teachers  desiring  a  selection  made  of  choice 
vocal  or  instrumental  pieces  of  any  grade  will 
please    state    their    wishes  and    we   will    take 
especial  pains  to  suit  them. 


DRUMS,   BANJOS  AND  TAMBORINES. 

Various  sizes  of  these  instruments  just 
received.  Drums  from  the  smallest  boys'  to 
the  largest  bass  drum.  Por  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

MARTIN'S  GUITARS! 
Small  size,  |3o  to  f  40  ;  medium,  $45  to  $50  ; 
large  concert,  $60  to  $75.  Parties  in  the  in- 
terior who  wish  to  order  one  of  these  celebrated 
instruments,  may  rest  assured  tliiit  we  will  take 
pains  to  select  for  them  as  good  as  we  have  in 
stock.  

FRESH  INVOICE  OF  STRINGS. 
We  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  ad- 
dress, a  full  set  of  the  hest  'lualilyoi  strings,  as 
follows ; 
Violin  Strings $1  00 


Guitar  Striui! 


1  as 


IS  MY  DARLING  TRUE  TO  ME  ! 
This  beautiful  song,  composed  by  Chas.  E. 
Pratt,  which  we  recently  published,  is  having 
an  immense  sale.  This  composition  was  dedi- 
cated to  Alice  Dunning  Lingard,  and  its  com- 
panion piece,  "  Would  you  Answer  Yes,  or  No  !" 
to  Dickie  Lingard.     Price,  35  cents  each. 


PI.'VNOS   AND   ORGANS. 

We  sell  Pianos  and  Organs  at  an  uniform 
scale  of  prices,  cither  for  cash  or  on  instalments. 
Many  have  supposed  that  higher  prices  were 
charged  when  instruments  were  sold  on  instal- 
ment. So  far  as  our  business  house  is  concerned, 
this  supposition  is  an  error,  as  the  only  increased 
expense  to  our  patrons  is  that  of  interest  at  one 
per  cent  per  month  on  deferred  payments. 

Persons  in  the  interior  can  purchase  of  us 
just  as  good  an  instrument,  and  at  as  low 
prices,  through  correspondence  with  us,  as  if 
present  at  our  store  ;  for  wo  take  especial  care 
in  making  selections  to  suit  parties  who  describe 
the  character,  qtiality  and  finish  of  the  instru- 
ment desired. 

We   invite   correspondence   on  every  subject 


connected  with  our  business,  and  will  do  our 
utmost  to  fill  all  orders  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  purchaser. 


IBf^The  "National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bradley  &  Rdlofson  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world,  429 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


TRY  THE  PEERLESS  YEAST   POWDER  ! 
For  sale  by  grocers.     Manufactory,  213  Sac- 
ramento street. 


BUSINESS   CARDS. 


ARCHITECTS. 


GEDDES.  CHARLES.  Architect,.  31G  California  street. 
Room  9,  8;iii  Fraucisco.  Special  atteritioii  giveu  to 
light  and  ventilation  ;  also  securing  buildings  against 
earthquakes. 


TOWNSEN'D  k  WTNEKEN.  Architects,  515  California 
street.  Room  3.  Sun  Fraucisco. 
Established  since  1853. 


BILLIARD  TABLES. 


STRAHLE.  JACOB  *  CO.,  Billiard  MamifnetnrerB. 
Sole  Ageuts  for  Uelaney's  Patent  Wire  Cushiun.  5:13 
Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal.  Largest  Billiard  House 
on  the  coast. 


OAEPETS. 


DECORATIVE  WOOD  CARPET  CO..  maniifaclnrers 
of  Wood  Carpet  and  Parquet  Floors,  Plain  and 
Ornnmental  Wainacots.  for  Vestibules.  Dining  and  Sit- 
ting Rooms.  Banks.  HotelR.  Saloons.  Offices,  Stores, 
School  Houses,  etc.  Max  Bernstein,  4t)  Geary  street, 
near  Kearny  ttreet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLOAKS. 


FRATINGER  ft  NOLL.    Wholesale  and  Retail  Cloak 
and  Suit  House,  No  10  Montgcmery  St.,  first  cloak 
store  from  Market,  San  Francisco. 


DENTISTS. 


COCHRANE  &  DEANE,  Dentists,  No.  30  Post  6t^e^t, 
corner  Kearny.  Persons  desiring  citeap  work  are 
reque*)t(.-d  not  to  call.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and 
we  do  first- liHS  work.  Laughing  gas  administend  for 
the  painless  extraction  of  teeth. 


M^ 


OOLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  for  Extracting 
Teeth  Without  Pain.  205  Montgomery  avenue. 
B.  M.  Gildea.  M.  D.,  represents  the  Association.  A 
Lady  Assistant  ol  ten  years'  experience  administers  the 
uitrouB  oxide.  ang  75  Im 


EN6EAVERS. 


GOLDSMITH,   W.  E.  k  SON,   WeddiUR  and  Visiting 
Card    Eiigraverd,    507    Montgomery    street-,    San 
Francisco. 


GAS  nXTUEES. 


MoKALLY    4    HAWKINS,  Importers  and   Manufac- 
turers of  Oas  Fiiliires  and  Dealers  iu  all  kinds  of 
Plumbing  Materials,  332  and  334  Pine  St.,  Sau  Fraucisco. 


GEOOEES. 


BUXTON  it  CO.,  137  Fourth  street.  Families  supplied 
with  the  clioicest  CjlTees,  Teas  and  tiroceries  of 
every  description.  Gooiis  nELivEHEn  fbf.e  to  any 
PART  or  THE  CITY.    Family  trade  solicited. 


HAIR  JEWELET 


EEAL  ESTATE. 


GANZ  A  BOSS.  Real  Estate  Agents  and  Business  Brok- 
ers, 43G  Montgomery  street,  corner  Sacramento.  Sau 
Francisco.  aug  75  ly 


DUFF,  J.  M..  Real  Estate,  Business  Agent,  House 
Broker  and  Collector,  512  Montgomery  street,  near 
Commercial,  San  Francisco.  Particular  attention  giveu 
to  the  Renting  of  Houses  and  Collection  of  Rents,  etc. 
Real  Estate  sold,  Housesrented,  Money  loaned.     augToly 


SEWING  MACHINES. 


WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE.  Highest  Premii 
World's  Fair,  Vienna.  1873.  O.  A.  Norton,  Ge 
Agent  for  Pacific  Coast.  337  Kearny  St..  San  Frani 
Agency  for  Frank  Leslie's  Cut  Paper  Patterns. 


YEAST  POWDEE. 


OALLAGHAN,  D.  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Douucv 
.t  Co.'s  California  Premium  Yeast  Powders,  a 
Callaghan's  Pure  Cream  Tartar.  Callai.'han'a  Pure  1 
Carb-Soda  and  Salerutus.    Factory.  No.  121  Front  St. 


MADAME  INEZ  FABBRI  -  MULDER 


DESIRES   TO    ANNOUNXK 


That  she  will  receive  pupils  in 

PIANO  AND  YOCAL  MUSIC. 

Please  address  her  in  care  of  Shebman  &: 
HvDE,  Sau  Fraucisco. 


Oor  Ganuents  fit  perfect  and  with  ea.w, 
>Ve  can  the  most  fasttdlou*i  please. 

Willikiii  ©I'ui^y, 
Mercliaat  Tator, 

033    liEAIiNY    STItKKT, 

Ifear  Clay,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aug  75  3m 


DISTIN'S 


BOOSKY   A   CO.,  SOLE   . 

32  East  14th  Street,  X.  Y. 
Full  Descriptive  Cntalo^ues  riiKE  by  nuiU. 


MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT, 


<»AW   rXMWu LS C <?    PUBLIC   LlBBAH^ 


A  THOUGHT. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  melody 

We  love,  was  but  a  thought  within  the  brain 

Of  some  dead  dreamer,  it  perchance  may  be. 

And  haunted  with  its  sweetness,  like  a  pain. 

There  was  a  time,  when  in  the  master  soul 

The  faint,  sad.  Mater  face,  abode  and  kept 

The  fingers  busy,  till  a  perfect  whole 

The  canvas  breathed  the  shadow  that  had  slept. 

Some  thought  of  us  God  kept,  and  keeps  to-day, 
Some  plan  for  us  He  formed  and  holds  it  still ; 
The  roses  of  a  summer  time  decay 
But  in  the  earth  sleep  ghosts  of  roses  still. 
And  so  our  actions  seem  to  leave  no  trace. 
While  hidden  germs  are  waiting,  every  one. 
And  by  and  by  some  other  nobler  race 
May  bless  us  for  the  labor  we  have  done. 

Bertha  Scrantom  Pool. 


LINES   FOR   . 


Pure  as  the  page  on  which  I  leave 
These  simple  thoughts  for  thee. 

The  wish,  that  thou  in  after  days 
Will  sometimes  think  of  me  ; 

Oh,  Edith,  'tis  not  all  a  dream. 
True  friendship  never  dies, 

•Twas  cradled  in  the  bowers  of  bliss 
Beyond  these  fading  skies  ; 

Then  let  me  ask  and  fondly  hope, 
That  I  thy  friend  may  be. 

That  in  the  garden  of  thy  heart. 
One  flower  may  bloom  for  me. 

F.  H.  Dro 


MLLE.  THERESA  TIETJIENS. 

This  celebrated  lady,  who  is  to  visit  us 
next  season,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1834. 
Her  parents  are  of  Hungarian  origin  and 
were  e.\ceedingly  poor.  At  a  very  early 
age  Mile.  Tietjiens  displayed  the  possession 
of  fine  dramatic  instinct,  and,  also,  of  a  no- 
ble soprano  voice  of  remarkable  compass. 
Her  parents  determined  to  place  her  under 
the  tuition  of  a  musical  teacher  of  great 
ability,  who  possessed  the  ancient  school  of 
singi-ng  which  was  superbly  illustrated  by 
Mesdames  Pasta,  Grisi,  and  Schroeder.  In 
1849,  Mile.  Tietjiens  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  her  studies  to  make  her  debut, 
which  she  did  at  the  principal  theater  of  her 
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native  city,  and  in  the  character  of  Lucretia 
Borgia.  From  Hamburg  she  proceeded  to 
Vienna  and  Frankfort,  where  she  created  a 
marked  sensation  in  the  roles  of  Lucretia, 
Leonora  and  Norma.  In  185S  she  made 
her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's  Theater,  of  which 
she  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  attraction. 
Her  fine  person,  her  great  intelligence,  and 
the  splendor  of  her  voice  won  for  her  a  justly 
great  position  in  her  profession,  and  she 
gave  the  characters  of  Valentine,  Fidelo, 
Marguerite,  Semiramide,  Lucrezia,  Norma, 
Yphigenia,  (Gluck),  Medea  (CheruHini), 
and  the  Countess  in  Mozart's  "Nozzi  de  Fi- 
garo," with  a  largeness  of  style  and  a  gran- 
deur which  has  been  unsurpassed  since  the 
days  of  Pasta.  Mile.  Tietjiens,  who  is  still 
Mademoiselle,  can  not  be  called  handsome, 
but  she  possesses  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, and  a  very  fine  and  majestic  figure. 
Her  style  of  acting  resembles,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  of  her  great  compatriot,  Mad- 
ame Janauschek.  It  is  full  of  passion, 
breadth  and  grandeur,  but  lacks  delicacy 
and  finish.  Her  singing  is  superb.  Her 
voice  is  clear,  fresh,  and  exceedingly  pow- 
erful— a  soprano  of  wonderful  compass  and 
flexibility.  Her  method  is  the  noblest  im- 
aginable, for  she  may  be  safely  called  "  the 
last  great  singer,"  according  to  the  rules  of 
those  divine  old  masters  of  the  art,  Busti, 
Clementi,  Romani,  and  Porpora — those  men 
who  gave  us  the  Storaces,  Catalini,  Agnatis, 
Pastas,  Crisis  and  Persianis.  Mile.  Tiet- 
jien's  style  of  singing  was  greatly  admired 
during  her  visit  to  Italy,  but  her  slight  Ger- 
man accent  when  pronouncing  Italian  gra- 
ted on  the  sensitive  ear  of  her  audience  and 
undoubtedly  somewhat  marred  her  success, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  very  considerable. 
This  prima  donna  receives  annually  for  her 
services  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  Lon- 
don, ^10,000  Sterling,  besides  the  right  of 
singing  at  concerts  throughout  the  year. 
She  resides  in  a  lovely  villa  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  with  her  mother  and  family.  Her 
house  is  furnished  with   great  taste,  and  is 


surrounded  by  fine  gardens.  Here  she  en- 
tertains a  numerous  and  devoted  circle  of 
friends,  who  regard  her  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  respect  due  her  noble 
character  and  conduct.  So  charitable  and 
obiiging  a  person  is  Mile.  Tietjiens,  that 
she  has  frequently  been  the  recipient  of  ad- 
dresses and  costly  presents  from  the  clergy 
and  heads  of  various  charitable  institutions. 
Some  two  years  ago  she  was  presented  in 
Dublin  with  a  superb  casket  and  an  illumi- 
nated address  signed  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop and  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who 
desired  thereby  to  testify  their  gratitude  to 
the  great  singer  for  frequent  acts  of  benevo- 
lence she  had  performed  in  their  city.  One 
gift,  which  touched  her  greatly,  consisted  of 
a  number  of  handkerchiefs,  and  such  like 
articles,  embroidered  by  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Of  these  she  would  accept  but  a  dainty 
little  collar,  saying  gracefully,  as  she  did 
so,  "This  tome  is  a  great  treasure.  I  shall 
preserve  it  long  in  memory  of  those  noble 
hands  who  work  so  much  and  so  nimbly 
for  the  poor,  yet  who,  nevertheless,  deigned 
to  work  this  for  my  sake."  Anecdotes  of 
Mile.  Theresa  Tietjiens'  benevolence  would 
fill  a  good-sized  volume,  for  she  is  a  truly 
noble-minded  lady,  and  her  advent  to  this 
country  is  an  event  to  be  looked  forward  to 
with  genuine  delight  by  all  admirers  of  mu- 
sic. It  was  once  the  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  meet  Mile.  Tietjiens  at  a  small  party 
given  by  Arditi,  in  commemoration  of  the 
baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  whose  god- 
mother was  no  less  a  person  than  the  fa- 
mous Julia  Grisi.  Mme.  Grisi  and  Mile. 
Tietjiens  met  at  the  entertainment,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  their  in- 
tercourse. It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  and 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  great  star  of  the 
past  and  the  rising  one  leave  the  room 
hand-in-hand  to  enjoy  the  cool  summer  air 
in  the  pleasant  garden,  then  beautifully  il- 
luminated by  the  setting  sun.  A  few  months 
later  Julia  Grisi  was  no  more. — New  York 
Paper. 
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A  MUSICAL  -AT  HOME." 

This  is  an  afternoon  "AT  HOME." 
These  words,  you  will  observe,  are  printed 
in  very  large  type.  In  a  corner  of  this  card 
we  gather  from  the  small  word  "  music  "  the 
quite  mixed  and  genial  nature  of  the  whole 
entertainment. 

Signor  Boreo  GuffaNv,  the  well-known 
bass  singer,  is  expected  to  look  in ;  a  few 
amateurs  have  promised  to  help  if  neces- 
sary, and  every  one  who  knows  Mrs.  de 
Perkins  is  aware  that  this  is  one  of  those 
two  annual  assemblies  in  which  that  well- 
meaning  lady  endeavors  to  pay  off  the  va- 
rious dinners  and  "At  Homes"  to  which  she 
may  herself  have  been  exposed  during 
the  past  year.  De  Perkins,  who  is  elderly, 
engaged  in  the  city,  and  not  wealthy,  won't 
give  dinners;  he  does  not  like  these  "At 
Homes,"  but  he  is  told  that  they  are  neces- 
sary— and  then  Guffaw,  who  taught  Mrs. 
De  Perkins  before  she  was  married,  is  very 
good-natured,  and  so  is  every  one ;  and  the 
rooms,  not  very  large,  are  soon  full,  the 
staircase  soon  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and 
Mrs.  De  Perkins,  who  really  is  rather  nice, 
stands  at  the  door,  and  does  her  best  to 
catch  every  one's  eye,  although,  by  a  cer- 
tain wild  an  anxious  look  in  her  face,  we 
know  she  is  wondering  why  Guffaw  does 
not  begin. 

Jammed  into  a  niche  which  just  fits  me  if 
I  hold  my  arms  quite  stiff,  and  stand  up 
stark  and  straight,  I  presently  hear  the  em- 
inent foreigner  begin  "In  questa  Tomba 
scura."  Do  I  enjoy  the  song.'  In  the  first 
place  1  am  ill  at  ease.  I  crane  my  neck  to 
look  around  the  corner ;  I  can  just  see  the 
portly  basso  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waist- 
coat pockets,  but  just  opposite  me  stands 
my  hostess  receiving  more  guests,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  Guffaw's  "Tomba"  is 
mixed  up  with  all  kinds  of  soUo  voces — "  So 

glad  you've  come,"  "  How's ?"     "  You 

musn't  talk,"  "Tea  in  the  next  room" — 
while  in  front  of  me  conversation,  mo- 
mentarily suspended,  recommences,  all 
about  some  garden  party  and  some  one  be- 
ing lost,  and  where  they  were  found,  and 
who  they  were  with,  and  so  on. 

Do  I  enjoy  the  music?  Whether  I  do  or 
not,  I  intend  to  get  out  of  this  miserable 
niche — away  to  the  other  room,  where  there 
is  tea.  The  song  is  over,  and  there  is  nat- 
urally a  pause  in  the  conversation ;  at  last 
I  find  some  one  that  I  wish  to  talk  to.  I  am 
just  explaining  with  unequaled  lucidity  the 
new  scheme  for  boring  the  Channel — at- 
tracting, in  short,  more  than  one  attentive 
listener — when  up  trips  my  anxious  but 
smiling  hostess,  "You  must  really  listen  to 
this  gentleman  who  is  playing;  a  clergy- 
man, you  know,  most  gifted;  he  plays  noth- 
ing but  the  oldest  masters — Bach,  and  that 
sort,  you  know.  Hush!  hush  I"  and  she 
glides  off  tapping  and  silencing  people  right 


and  left,  just  as  they  have  got  into  a  nice 
chat  and  are  beginning  to  make  way — as  I 
was,  in  fact. 

I  look  around  me.  Disappointed,  cross, 
irritable-looking  faces,  which  a  moment  be- 
fore were  smiling  and  animated,  and  from 
the  distance  the  hard  tinkle  of  the  perfectly 
satisfied  musician  grating  upon  every  one's 
nerves — why?  Not  because  it  is  so  bad, 
simply  because  it  is  not  wanted  then  and 
there.  Gradually,  as  the  everlasting  fugue 
goes  on  and  on,  or  runs  into  another  fugue, 
people  begin  to  talk  feebly.  I  begin  about 
the  Channel  again,  but  by  this  time  my  au- 
dience has  disappeared,  my  most  devoted 
hearer — a  lady  who  suffers  frightfully  from 
sea  sickness — does  not  seem  to  remember 
where  I  left  off.  I  can't  quite  remember 
myself — we  drop  the  subject.  I  have  got 
to  begin  all  over  again,  but  with  something 
different,  to  some  one  else,  then  at  last  the 
fugue  leaves  off.  Did  any  one  enjoy  the 
music?  Then  Guffaw  is  put  on  to  sing  a 
duet  just  as  1  was  telling  that  capital  story 
about  the  sparrow  in  church.  Well,  of 
course  it  was  no  good,  all  the  point  was 
taken  out  of  it  because  I  had  to  hurry  over 
the  end  in  a  guilty  kind  of  underbreath.  1 
did  not  stay  to  hear  the  new  amateur  tenor, 
Mr.  Flutuloo,  who.  I  am  told,  sang  with  an 
eye-glass  fixed  rigidly  in  one  eye,  while  he 
positively  wept  with  the  other.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  the  sensation  he  created  may 
have  been  considerable,  I  was  a  great  deal 
too  sore  about  the  Channel  tunnel  and  the 
sparrow,  etc.,  to  care;  in  short,  1  left  Mrs. 
de  Perkins'  "At  Home"  in  a  very  bad 
humor,  after,  1  regret  to  say,  hearing  some 
music,  but  certainly  not  enjoying  it.  The 
moral  of  this  is — 

1.  Let  it  be  either  music  or  conversa- 
tion, but  not  both. 

2.  If  music,  let  all  the  audience  be  mu- 
sical, and  all  the  musicians  good. 

3.  Don't  cram  the  room  and  suffocate 
the  singers,  but  ask  a  moderate  company, 
let  them  be  all  seated,  and  let  the  conver- 
sation in  between  be  limited  to  the  merest 
interchange  of  courtesies. 

4.  Avoid  the  current  musical  "At  Home." 
The  De  Perkins'  method  never  answers;  it 
offends  the  real  musicians,  encourages  im- 
postors, and  bores  the  company. — Good 
Words. 


ROYAL  NEEDLEWOMEN. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  said  to  be  an 
accomplished  artiste  in  needlework  and 
embroidery.  During  the  last  year  she  has 
beguiled  the  hours  of  their  tedium  by  work- 
ing a  set  of  "vestments"  for  the  little  chapel 
where  she  worships,  and  also  a  stool  and  a 
cushion  for  the  use  of  the  priest.  So  jeal- 
ous was  the  fair  devoteeof  sharing  the  pious 
task  with  another,  that  she  would  not  allow 
a  stitch  to  be  set  by  any  hand  but  her  own. 


The  gentle  craft  of  needlework  has  been 
practiced  by  many  royal  ladies  before  the 
time  of  Eugenie.  Matilda,  of  Flanders,  the 
spouse  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  par- 
ticularly famed  for  her  skill  in  embroidery ; 
and  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  still  preserved  in 
Bayeux  Cathedral,  attests  her  ingenuity  and 
industry  with  the  needle.  Into  a  piece  of 
canvas  19  inches  wide  and  67  yards  in 
length,  the  royal  lady,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  ladies,  stitched  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  her  martial  consort, 
commencing  with  the  visit  of  Harold  ta  the 
Norman  Court,  and  ending  with  his  death 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  "The  leading 
transactions  of  these  eventful  years,  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold  in  the  chamber  of  the 
royal  dead,  are  represented  in  the  clearest 
and  most  regular  order  in  this  piece  of  nee- 
dlework, which  contains  hundreds  of  figures 
of  men,  horses  birds,  beasts,  trees,  houses, 
castles  and  churches — all  executed  in  their 
proper  colors,  with  names  and  inscriptions 
over  them  to  elucidate  the  story." 

We  may  hope  the  beautiful  but  hapless 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  able  to  cheat  the 
hours,  during  her  long  and  weary  imprison- 
ment, of  a  part  of  their  misery  by  the  close 
application  to  the  needle.  She  wrought 
several  curious  and  elaborate  works  in  em- 
broidery, while  a  captive  in  her  haughty 
cousin's  toils,  which  are  noted  in  history. 
Jn  a  letter  to  his  friend,  "rare  Ben  Johnson," 
Sir  William  Drummond  describes  a  bed  of 
state  which  Queen  Mary  covered  with  em- 
blems and  devices  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silk.  She  was  considered  to  possess  great 
talent  for  composing  these  pictorial  allego- 
ries. Thirty  rebuses  and  punning  devices, 
besides  much  heraldic  blazonry  were  stitched 
into  this  bed  of  state.  "The  workmanship," 
concludes  Sir  William,  "is  curiously  done, 
and  truly  it  may  be  said  of  it,  the  execution 
surpasses  the  material."  We  read  also 
that  Mary  spent  many  months  embroider- 
ing a  rich  scarf  for  her  only  son,  whom  she 
parted  from  when  he  was  an  infant,  and 
longed  hopelessly  to  see  again  during  her 
eighteen  years  of  imprisonment.  How 
many  sad  thoughts  and  bitter  tears  must 
have  been  sewed  in  that  garment  by  the 
unhappy  mother  who  mourned,  with  much 
else  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  her  crown,  and 
her  child. 

An  amusing  episode  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  one  of  the  Moody-and-Sankey 
meetings  in  London,  when  the  ex-Premier 
was  present.  Upon  heartily  grasping  Mr. 
Moody's  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "I 
wish  I  had  your  body."  Mr.  Moody  made 
reply:  "I  wish  I  had  your  head."  Mr. 
Gladstone  again  retorted :  "1  mean  I  wish 
I  had  your  lungs."  To  which  Mr.  Moody 
again  replied:  "  I  wish  1  had  your  brains," 
and  with  hearty  good  wishes  they  parted. 


Sh] 


&   Wyde's     Musical    Review. 


GATHER  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN." 

How  many  lives  are,  so  to  speak,  mere 
relics  of  an  ended  feast,  fragments  which 
may  be  either  left  to  waste  or  be  taken  up 
and  made  the  most  of.  For  we  can  not  die 
just  when  we  wish  it  and  because  we  wish 
it.  The  fact  may  be  very  unromantic,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  a  too  large  dinner  or  a  false 
step  on  the  stairs  kills  much  more  easily 
than  a  great  sorrow.  Nature  compels  us  to 
live  on,  even  with  broken  hearts,  as  with 
lopped-off  members.  True,  we  are  never 
quite  the  same  again,  never  the  complete  hu- 
man being ;  but  we  may  still  be  a  very  re- 
spectable, healthy  human  being,  capable  of 
living  out  our  threescore  years  and  ten  with 
tolerable  comfort  after  all. 

These  "fragments"  of  lives,  how  they 
strew  our  daily  path  on  every  side !  Not  a 
house  do  we  enter,  not  a  company  do  we 
mix  with,  but  we  more  than  guess — we 
know — that  these  our  friends,  men  and 
women,  who  go  about  the  world  doing  their 
work  and  taking  their  pleasure  therein,  all 
carry  about  them  a  secret  burden — of  bitter 
disappointments,  vanished  hopes,  unful- 
filled ambitions,  lost  loves.  Probably  every 
one  of  them,  when  his  or  her  smiling  face 
vanishes  from  the  circle,  will  change  it  into 
another,  serious,  anxious,  sad — happy  if  it 
be  only  sad,  with  no  mingling  of  either  bit- 
terness or  badness.  That  complete  felicity 
which  the  young  believe  in  and  expect  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  certainty  to  come  never 
does  come.  Soon  or  late  we  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  without  it,  to  take  up  the 
fragments  of  our  blessings,  thankful  that  we 
have  what  we  have  and  are  what  we  are  ; 
above  all  that  we  have  our  own  burden  to 
bear  and  notour  neighbor's.  But  whatever 
it  is  we  must  bear  it  alone;  and  this  gath- 
ering up  of  fragments  which  I  am  so  earn 
estly  advising  is  also  a  thing  which  must 
be  done  alone. 


STORY  OF  A   HAT. 


The  Paris  correspondent  ot  the  Amateur 
tells  this  good  story  which  came  to  him 
from  Betlin : 

A  gentleman  who  was  in  an  orchestra 
chair  of  the  opera,  had  tried  hard  and  all  in 
vain  to  be  able  to  see,  once  in  a  while,  what 
was  going  on,  on  the  stage.  He  had  in  fact, 
before  him  a  lady  crowned  with  one  of 
those  hats  of  impossible  proportions,  sur- 
mounting three  stories  of  false  hair  work, 
and  completely  masking  the  view  of  the 
poor  public  placed  behind  her. 

The  gentleman,  vexed  by  this  tower  of 
Babel  that  eclipsed  the  stage  from  his  vis- 
ual organs,  after  the  first  act,  leaned  over  to 
his  inconvenient  neighbor,  and  politely 
asked  her  to  remove  her  bonnet. 


The  lady  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
reply. 

The  second  act  passed — the  gentleman 
perspiring  with  agony  and  indignation,  and 
feeling  his  nervous  system  becoming  irri- 
tated beyond  description. 

However,  he  still  had  the  moral  courage 
to  contain  himself,  and  once  more  bending 
toward  the  lady,  whispered  in  her  ear: — 
"Madame,  if  you  will  positively  not  take 
off  your  hat,  something  very  disagreeable 
will  happen  to  you." 

These  words  were  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  shaking  with  anger. 

The  lady  still  remained  disdainfully  si- 
lent. The  gentleman  could  repress  his 
feelings  no  longer,  and  the  pent  up  torrent 
was  about  to  burst  forth,  when  a  brilliant 
idea  popped  into  his  brains.  He  took  his 
own  high  hat,  a  veritable  stovepipe,  and 
placed  it  squarely  upon  his  head. 

Immediately  arose  a  tempest  of  cries, 
groans  and  protestations  :  "  Hat  off!  Hat 
off!"  was  yelled  all  around. 

The  lady  started,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
look  back.  Her  face  assumed  successively 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  others  be- 
sides. She  thought  that  she  was  the  cause 
of  all  that  noise,  a  tumult  constantly  in- 
creasing, for  the  gentleman  continued  to 
keep  on  his  hat. 

Finally  she  could  resist  no  longer,  and 
untied  the  strings  of  the  colossal  superstruc- 
ture, which  fell  vanquished  upon  her  knees. 

Then  the  gentleman  uncovered  himself, 
inclined  for  the  third  time  towards  the  lady, 
and  thanked  her  with  the  greatest  possible 
politeness. 

MUSIC  OF  MEMNON'S  STATUE. 

The  musical  powers  of  Memnon's  statue 
were  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Many 
of  the  classical  authors  allude  to  them,  and 
kings,  and  statesmen,  and  illustrious  travel- 
ers visited  the  statue  and  recorded  their 
wonder  at  the  mystery.  All,  however,  were 
not  equally  favored,  for  some  distinguished 
visitors  went  by  in  high  indignation  that 
even  a  second  visit  was  fruitless.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  a  trick  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  some  enthusiastic  pagans  called 
it  a  miracle,  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  miracles  of  Christianity. 

But  modern  science  has  solved  the  mys- 
tery, and  found  a  simple  cause  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. There  was  no  music  from  the 
statue  till  the  head  was  broken  off.  Then 
air  penetrated  crevices  in  the  broken  stone, 
and  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  put  the  air  in  motion  and 
produced  the  music.  When  the  morning 
was  cloudy,  and  the  sun  did  not  strike  the 
statue,  the  music  failed  ;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  occasional  disappointment  of  visit- 
ors. Baron  Humboldt  heard  similar  music 
in  South  America  on  river  banks  crowned 


with  precipices  of  porous  stone.  He  com- 
pared it  to  the  melody  of  an  organ,  and  at 
once  associated  the  fact  with  Memnon's 
statue,  thinking  its  music  must  be  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

READING  AT  S.GHT, 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  article  from  that  valuable  journal, 
7he  Vox  Humana  .■ 

"The  greatest  obstacle  which  the  choir 
master  has  to  meet  and  contend  against,  is 
the  inability  of  singers  to  read  music  at 
sight,  and  this  lack  of  the  first  principles  of 
tlie  art  is  wonderfully  apparent  in  our  city 
choirs,  particularly  quartettes.  We  have 
now  in  our  mind  one  remarkable  instance 
of  this  fact,  a  lady  who  has  made  an  im- 
mense sensation  in  Europe,  and  is  now  fill- 
ing an  engagement  in  the  leading  theater 
in  Florence.  This  lady,  who  sang  in  a 
choir  under  our  own  direction  in  a  suburban 
city,  possessed  a  superb  voice,  which  had 
been  carefully  developed  and  cultivated, 
but  her  reading  had  been  sadly  neglected. 
Many  a  time  we  have  dismissed  the  rest  of 
the  quartette  after  a  short  Saturday  evening 
rehearsal,  and  spent  the  balance  of  the 
practice  hours  in  teaching  her  the  soprano 
parts  of  the  ordinary  Psalm  tunes,  that  had 
been  selected  for  use  on  the  following  day. 
The  congregation  never  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  amount  of  drudgery  that  was  necessary 
to  prepare  the  music  to  which  they  listened 
with  such  delight  on  the  Sabbath.  But  it 
happened,  on  a  certain  day,  that  an  organ- 
ist, from  a  popular  Boston  church,  spent  a 
Sabbath  in  this  quiet  suburban  city,  and 
heard  the  magnificent  voice  of  our  soprano. 
He  was  captivated  at  once  and  determined 
on  having  this  gem  of  a  voice  in  his  choir, 
and  an  increase  of  salary  carried  off  the 
prize.  But  he  had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  what 
the  article  was  he  was  buying.  Should 
these  lines  meet  his  eye,  he  will  remember. 
But  our  soprano  made  the  discovery  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  learn  to  read,  and  to 
go  back  and  study  the  alphabet,  and  that 
she  could  not  succeed  without.  1  his  is 
not  a  solitary  instance.  Many  a  choir 
master  or  organist  can  tell  of  the  nuisance 
of  a  singer,  whose  voice,  and  voice  alone, 
holds  for  her  her  place. 

It  is  a  fact  that  country  choirs  can  read 
new  music  far  more  readily  than  those  of 
cities.  The  old-fashioned  singing  school 
teacher  is  still  at  large  among  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
if  his  method  is  crude,  and  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  or  Wag- 
ner, he  produces  music  readers  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  future  success." 


To  make  a  good  broil — leave  a  letter 
from  one  of  your  old  sweethearts  where  your 
wife  can  find  it. 


Sherman    &■   Wyde's   ^usical   j^eyiew. 


SALT  IN  OCEANS  AND  LAKES- 
The  estimate  is  probably  not  materially 
wide  of  the  mark,  that  the  amount  of  salt  in 
the  ocean,  if  spread  over  the  dry  land, 
would  form  a  stratum  several  feet  thick  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  origin  of  this  ele- 
ment has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  minds  not 
scientifically  informed,  but  a  sound  geolog- 
ical theory  teaches  that  the  original  source 
of  the  salt  of  the  ocean,  and  of  all  the  salt 
lakes,  was  in  the  chlorides  of  the  volcanic 
minerals  and  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  action  of  the  descending  rain  is  to  de- 
compose these  rocks,  and  to  dissolve  and 
float  away  into  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  the 
soluble  salts  which  they  contain.  The 
geological  revolutions  shifting  at  successive 
times  the  waters  of  the  ocean  from  their 
bed,  have  laid  dry  a  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ments, leaving  behind  a  part  of  the  sea 
water  to  be  evaporated,  thus  impregnating 
the  strata  with  its  saline  ingredients.  Thus 
it  is  that  all  the  marine  deposits,  however 
far  removed  at  present  from  any  ocean, 
contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sea  salt. 
But  some  curious  facts  present  them- 
selves, in  this  connection,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  As  this  vast  body  of  water  is  more 
than  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  At- 
lantic, it  may  be  said  of  this,  that  it  is  the 
salt  of  the  Atlantic,  shut  off  in  this  basin  by 
some  surface  change,  and  gradually  having 
become  very  salt  from  concentration  in  a 
contracting  basin.  But  this,  of  course,  can 
not  explain  the  occurrence  of  salt  lakes 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
It  is  thought  that  the  formation  of  these  salt 
lakes  depend  upon  the  laws  of  climatology 
simply,  because,  in  those  zones  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  evaporation  is 
greater  than  the  fall  of  rain,  and  in  those 
only,  are  such  saline  lakes  found. 


THE  DUCHESS'  WATCH. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  about  thirty 
years  younger  than  she  is  now,  she  was  in- 
clined to  be  very  exact  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, and  more  especially  in  the  way  of 
promptness  to  appointed  times  and  places. 
Seven  years  a  queen ;  four  years  a  wife  ; 
and  three  years  a  mother,  she  felt  probably 
a  more  weighty  dignity  resting  upon  her 
than  she  has  felt  since.  And  yet,  no  crust 
of  dignity  or  royal  station  could  ever  en- 
tirely shut  out  her  innate  goodness  of  heart. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  held  the  office  of  mistress  of 
the  robes  of  the  British  queen,  and  on  pub- 
He  occasions  her  position  was  very  near  to 
the  royal  person,  and  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance. A  day  and  an  hour  had  been 
appointed  for  a  certain  public  ceremony  in 
which  the  queen  was  to  take  part.  The 
hour  had   arrived,  and  of  all  the  court  the 


duchess  alone  was  absent,  and  her  absence 
retarded  the  departure.  The  queen  gave 
vent  more  than  once  to  her  impatience,  and 
at  length,  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the 
carriage  without  her  first  lady  of  honor,  the 
duchess,  in  breathless  haste,  made  her  ap- 
pearance, stammering  some  faint  words  of 
excuse.  "My  dear  duchess,"  said  the 
queen,  smiling,  "  I  think  you  must  have  a 
bad  watch."  And  as  she  thus  spoke  she 
unloosed  from  her  neck  the  chain  of  a  mag- 
nificent watch  which  she  herself  wore,  and 
passed  it  around  the  neck  of  Lady  Suther- 
land. Though  given  as  a  present,  the  les- 
son conveyed  with  it  made  a  deep  and  last- 
ing impression.  The  proud  duchess  changed 
color,  and  a  tear,  which  she  could  not  re- 
press, fell  upon  her  cheek.  On  the  next 
day,  she  tendered  her  resignation,  but  it 
was  not  accepted.  It  is  said  that  ever  after- 
wards she  was,  if  anything,  more  punctual 
than  the  queen  herself. 


A  STORY  OF  A  SPARROW, 

A  writer  in  the  London  Science  Gossip  re- 
lates a  remarkable  story  of  his  experience 
with  a  foundling  sparrow.  Three  years 
ago  a  young  sparrow  fell  at  his  feet  upon 
the  pavement  from  a  house-roof.  He  car- 
ried it  home,  where  a  servant  girl  took  it  in 
charge  and  swathed  and  tenderly  nursed 
and  fed  it,  administering  to  it  sopped  bread 
from  her  own  mouth.  The  bantling  took  to 
its  foster-mother  and  to  its  diet,  and  grew  to 
full  stature.  It  was  finally,  with  a  desire  to 
give  it  its  liberty,  placed  in  the  garden, 
where  it  remained  until  another  sparrow, 
apparently  of  its  own  age,  made  love  to  it, 
and  finally  enticed  it  away  to  a  more  nat- 
ural condition  of  sparrow  life;  but  not  so 
far  away  as  that  it  forgot  its  early  friends, 
whom  it  frequently' visited,  and  continued 
to  recognize  with  signs  of  affection.  If  the 
nurse  was  in  the  garden,  the  grateful  little 
creature  would  fly  to  her,  perch  upon  her 
head  and  shoulder,  and  retain  its  position 
when  she  was  walking,  gathering  flowers, 
or  the  like ;  and  it  was  perfectly  at  home 
with  all  the  household.  A  pane  of  glass  in 
a  kitchen  window  was  fitted  up  with  a  hinge, 
for  the  admission  of  the  interesting  pet, 
which  did  not  fail,  at  breakfast,  dinner  or 
supper  time,  to  make  its  appearance  and 
tap  at  the  window  with  its  beak  until  it  was 
opened  for  its  entry,  when  it  would  fly  to  its 
loved  and  faithful  nurse  and  partake  of  its 
usual  feed  from  her  mouth.  This  happy  in- 
tercourse has  been  continued  for  three  or 
four  years,  during  which  the  sparrow  has 
raised  three  or  four  broods,  on  which  occa- 
sion food  has  been  left  for  it  upon  the  win- 
dow, so  as  to  be  at  all  times  accessible  for 
supplies  to  the  rising  generation.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  the  number  of  its  visits 
to  the  food  was  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  in  one  day. 


"FRENCH   ROLLS." 

The  use  of  bread  was  first  known  in  Asia, 
from  whence  it  passed  to  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Italy,  the  Greeks  becoming  the  most  famous 
bread-makers  in  the  world. 

In  primative  times,  bread  was  made  of 
whole  corn,  but  soon  the  people  began  to 
grind  the  corn  between  two  stones.  House- 
wives made  their  bread  generally  half  an 
hour  before  the  repast.  To  the  pounded 
grain  they  added  fat,  eggs  and  saffron,  and 
baked  the  whole  on  a  hearth  or  on  a  grid- 
dle. Ovens  were  first  invented  by  the  He- 
brews. They  were,  however,  very  small, 
until  the  Romans,  under  the  Tarquins,  im- 
proved upon  the  principal  and  constructed 
much  larger  ones.  The  art  now  became  a 
profitable  one,  and  later  on,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  first  guild  of  bakers 
was  established,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Court  baker— a  lucrative  office,  which 
existed  among  European  nations  until  the 
year  171 i. 

Bakers  were  first  called  sifters,  from  the 
fact  of  sifting  the  ground  powder;  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  they  received  the  name 
of  boitlangers  in  France,  from  the  shape  of 
the  loaves  they  made. 

In  the  year  1702  there  were  2'^obotilangcrs 
in  Paris,  560  in  the  suburbs,  goo  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  Capital.  From  the  earliest 
times  a  limit  had  been  put  to  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  in  the 
year  1793  severe  regulations  were  enacted 
for  the  bakers  of  France. 

To  Napoleon  III,  is  due  the  credit  of  set- 
ting free  the  trade  in  1863,  from  the  un- 
meaning trammels  with  which  it  was  en- 
cumbered. So  great  has  been  the  progress 
made  in  bread-baking  in  France,  that 
"French  rolls"  has  passed  into  a  house- 
hold word. — American  Reporter. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  INSECTS. 

The  whole  insect  creation  is  undoubtedly 
for  the  benefit  of  man,  although  any  ab- 
normal condition  in  its  relations,  like  an 
excess  of  numbers,  becomes  a  source  of 
mischief.  It  was  only  quite  recently,  that 
the  uses  of  the  house  fly  were  discovered. 
That  peculiar  habit  of  the  insect  which  re- 
minds one  of  a  cat  licking  herself  after  a 
meal,  or  a  bird  pluming  its  feathers,  is' 
found  to  be  its  method  of  collecting  animal- 
cuUt  deposited  upon  its  body  and  devour- 
ing them,  and  thus  purifying  the  air.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  these  animalcula- 
were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  dirt  and 
foulness — or  disease-breeding  conditions — 
of  a  locality,  so  that  flies  really  serve  as 
the  healthy  scavengers,  on  a  small  but  not 
unimportant  scale,  of  our  dwellings.— /?<«- 
Ion  Cultivator, 


How  to  make  an  Indian  loaf— give  him 
a  gallon  of  whisky. 


Sherman    &    Hyde's     Mu 


sicAL    Review. 


STORY  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

Elephants  have  a  decided  liking  for  a 
military  life.  Various  regiments  while  serv- 
ing in  the  East  have  had  such  an  animal, 
which  often  rendered  good  service  to  the 
corps  to  which  he  might  be  attached. 

The  King's  Rangers  at  one  time  were  in 
possession  of  a  fine  male  of  enormous  size, 
which  for  many  years  was  never  once  absent 
from  parade.  As  soon  as  the  bugles  sounded 
he  would  walk  majestically  to  the  place  of 
muster,  and  take  up  his  position,  always  at 
the  right  of  the  column. 

If  the  mahout,  or  driver,  presented  him- 
self, the  elephant  would  lift  him  up  onto 
his  shoulders  with  his  trunk,  and  evidently 
without  the  slightest  effort  to  himself;  but 
if  left  to  Kis  own  unaided  intelligence,  he 
obeyed  the  ordinary  words  of  command 
without  ever  making  a  mistake — such  as, 
"Right  face  I"  "  March  I  "  "Mark  time!" 
"  Halt!  "  and  so  on. 

He  insisted  at  all  times  on  giving  help  to 
the  men  whenever  they  engaged  in  loading 
or  unloading  baggage,  and  was  pleased  to 
be  allowed  to  make  himself  useful. 

When  the  wagons  were  impeded  on 
march,  as  not  unfrequently  occurred,  Jock 
was  duly  sensible  of  his  own  importance, 
for,  by  his  enormous  strength  he  would 
push  a  heavy  load  up  a  steep  declivity, 
which  six  or  eight  oxen  failed  to  do  unas- 
sisted. 

It  happened  that  the  rangers  were  sud- 
denly ordered  to  embark  for  China,  and 
there  were  no  accommodations  for  taking 
Jock  on  shipboard.  To  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  the  men,  the  authorities  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  left  in  India.  He 
was,  however,  permitted  to  accompany  the 
regiment  as  far  as  the  quay,  to  watch  the 
troops  as  they  went  on  board,  many  of 
whom  had  a  parting  word  of  kindness  for 
their  old  comrade. 

"Good-by,oldman  !  "  "  Poor  old  Jock!  " 
were  repeated,  with  many  variations,  by 
both  officers  and  men.  Meanwhile  the  ani- 
mal watched  the  proceeding  with  great  ap- 
parent interest,  as  if  wondering  when  his 
own  turn  would  come  to  go  on  board ;  but 
when  the  vessel  steamed  off  and  left  him 
ashore  he  became  frantic  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  he  should  be 
transferred  to  another  corps,  but  he  persist- 
ently refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Neither  the  coaxing  nor  the  threats  of 
his  mahout  were  of  any  avail.  Though  he 
had  previously  manifested  the  gentlest  dis- 
position, he  now  threateningly  repelled  all 
kindly  advances  on  the  part  of  his  new 
comrades,  and  at  length  he  became  so  sav- 
age that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  place 
him  in  confinement.  Even  the  mahout  was 
several  times  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
predicament,  and  on   one  occasion  barely 


escaped  with  his  life.  No  means  could  be 
found  to  assuage  the  grief  or  to  calm  the 
anger  of  this  faithful  creature,  who  so  con- 
stantly mourned  the,  loss  of  his  friends  ;  but 
in  a  little  less  than  two  years  the  rangers 
came  back  to  their  old  quarters,  and  were 
informed  of  the  melancholy  change  in  their 
old  comrade. 

"  No  go  near — no  touch,  sahib;  he  strike 
very  hard,"  said  the  mahout,  "he  kill!  " 

"Why,  Jock,  my  boy,"  said  a  young 
officer,  formerly  one  of  his  special  friends, 
"why,  what's  the  matter?" 

The  animal  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  in- 
stantly recognized  the  voice,  which  was 
proved  by  his  manifesting  unmistakable 
signs  and  sounds  of  joy. 

It  was  quite  affecting  to  see,  when  he  was 
once  more  permitted  to  repair  to  the  parade 
ground,  with  what  kindly  recognition  he 
embraced  many  of  his  companions,  placing 
his  trunk  tenderly  on  their  necks  and 
shoulders. 

I  need  hardly  say  he  was  at  once  rein- 
stated in  his  old  regimental  post,  the  duties 
of  which  he  recommenced  to  discharge  as 
if  no  interruption  had  taken  place. —  C/iam- 
bers'  Journal. 


AFRICAN   EARTH  SPONGES. 

Among  the  greatest  difficulties  encount- 
ered by  African  travelers  are  the  "earth 
sponges,"  which  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  his  last  journals; 

"  In  going  to  Bangweolo  from  Kizinga,  I 
crossed  twenty-nine  of  these  reservoirs  in 
thirty  miles  of  latitude,  on  a  south-east 
course;  This  may  give  about  one  sponge 
for  every  two  miles.  The  word  '  bog '  con- 
veys much  of  the  idea  of  these  earthen 
sponges ;  but  it  is  inseparably  connected  in 
our  minds  with  peat,  and  these  contain  not 
a  particle  of  peat ;  they  consist  of  black, 
porous  earth,  covered  with  a  hard,  wiry 
grass,  and  a  few  other  damp-loving  plants. 
In  many  places  the  sponges  hold  large 
quantities  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  from  the  big 
patches  of  brown  hematite  that  crop  out 
everywhere,  and  streams  of  this  oxide  as 
thick  as  treacle,  are  seen  moving  slowly 
along  in  the  sponge-like,  small  red  glaciers. 
When  one  treads  on  the  black  earth  of  the 
sponge,  though  little  or  no  water  appears  on 
the  surface,  it  is  frequently  squirted  up  the 
limbs,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  sponge.  In 
the  paths  that  cross  them  the  earth  rapidly 
becomes  soft  mud,  but  sinks  rapidly  to  the 
bottom  again,  as  if  of  great  specific  gravity; 
the  water  in  them  is  always  circulating  and 
oozing.  The  places  where  the  sponges  are 
met  with  are  slightly  depressed  valleys, 
without  trees  or  bushes,  in  a  forest  country 
where  the  grass  being  only  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  and  thickly  planted,  often  looks 
like  a  beautiful  glade  in  a  gentleman's  park 
in  England.     They  are  from  a  quarter  of  a 


mile  to  a  mile  broad,  and  from  two  to  ten 
miles  long.  The  water  of  the  heavy  rains 
soaks  into  the  level  forest  lands;  one  never 
sees  runnels  leading  it  off,  unless  occasion- 
ally a  footpath  is  turned  to  that  use.  The 
water,  descending  about  eight  feet,  comes 
to  a  stratum  of  yellow  sand,  beneath  which 
there  is  another  stratum  of  fine  white  sand, 
which  at  its  bottom  cakes,  so  as  to  hold  the 
water  from  sinking  farther." 

"These  sponges  are  a  serious  matter  in 
traveling.  I  crossed  the  twenty-nine  al- 
ready mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  central 
burns  seemed  then  to  have  suffered  no 
diminution;  they  were  then  from  calf  to 
waist  deep,  and  required  from  fifteen  to 
forty  minutes  in  crossing;  they  had  many 
deep  holes  in  the  paths,  and  when  one 
plumps  therein  every  muscle  in  the  frame 
receives  a  painful  jerk.  When  past  the 
stream,  and  apparently  on  partially  dry 
ground,  one  may  jog  in  a  foot  or  more  and 
receive  a  squirt  of  black  mud  up  the  thighs ; 
it  is  only  when  you  reach  the  trees,  and  are 
off  the  sour  land,  that  you  feel  secure  from 
mud  and  leeches.  As  one  has  to  strip  the 
lower  part  of  the  person  in  order  to  ford 
them,  I  found  that  often  four  were  as  many 
as  we  could  cross  in  a  day.  Looking  up 
these  sponges,  a  bird's-eye  view  would 
closely  resemble  the  lichen-like  vegetation 
of  frost  on  window  panes ;  or  that  vegeta- 
tion in  Canada  balsam  which  mad  philo- 
sophical instrument-makers  will  put  between 
the  lenses  of  the  object-glasses  of  our  tele- 
scopes. The  flat,  or  nearly  flat,  tops  of  the 
subtending  and  transverse  ridges  of  this 
central  country  give  rise  to  a  great  many." 


The  Boston  Traveller  tells  a  story  of  Mr. 
Williams,  the  ancient  pastor  of  Dudley, 
Mass.,  who  was  a  practical  Christian.  One  , 
sultry  summer  Sunday,  says  the  legend,  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder  hearlded  the  ap- 
proach of  a  shower.  Suddenly  the  preach- 
er stopped  and  peering  from  side  to  side 
through  the  church  windows  as  if  observing 
the  token  of  a  change  in  the  weather,  he  qui- 
etly said ;  "  Brethren,  I  observe  that  brother 
Crosby  is  not  prepared  for  rain,  I  think  it 
our  duty  to  help  brother  Crosby  to  get  in 
his  hay  before  the  shower."  With  that  he 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and,  with  sever- 
al of  his  hearers,  proceeded  to  Mr.  Crosby's 
hay-field  where  they  worked  half  an  hour, 
or  until  the  hay  was  housed.  The  staunch 
old  gentleman  then  returned  to  the  house 
and  resumed  his  discourse. 


Great  talent  for  conversation  should  be 
accompanied  with  great  politeness.  He 
who  eclipses  others  owes  them  great  civili- 
ties ;  and,  whatever  mistaken  vanity  may 
tell  us,  it  is  better  to  please  in  conversation 
than  to  shine  in  it. 
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Foreign  Notes. 

— Johann  Strauss  is  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  of 
living  composers. 

—The  new  Hippodrome  in  the  Champs  Elysee, 
Paris,  will  seat  12,000  spectators. 

— Shaefels  the  "  Vengeur,"  has  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  on  account  of  his  work. 

— Gussew,  the  painter  of  the  picture  "  Spectators," 
has  been  named  to  a  professorship  in  the  Royal  Ber- 
lin Academy. 

—Mile.  Albani  has  essayed  Marguerita  but,  we 
should  judge   from   the   London  journals,  with  only 

—A  new  opera  by  Johann  Strauss,  in  three  acts,  en- 
titled "Caliostro  in  Wien,"  has  just  been  produced  in 
Vienna  with  great  success. 

—A  bust  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  recently  discov- 
ered at  Touraine,  has  been  purchased  for  twelve  thou- 
sand francs,  and  added  to  the  <:ollection  of  the  Louvre 
Museum. 

—Gounod  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
management  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  by  which  he 
is  to  complete  for  them  an  opera  in  four  acts  for  the 
season  of  1875-76. 

—A  performance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
said  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  one,  was  given  recently 
at  London  Crystal  Palace,  with  Mile.  Levier,  Miss 
Antoinette  Sterling,  Mr.  Henry  Guy  and  Mr.  Santlcy 
in  the  quartette. 

— Gottschalk.  brother  of  the  famous  pianist,  has 
been  engaged  for  the  Camilla  Urso  company  next 
season.  He  is  a  Basso,  and  has  the  reputation  at  Mi- 
lan of  being  a  splendid  artist.  Mr.  Luer  is  engaging  a 
first-class  vocal  quartette. 

—Mr.   Seguin,  the   builder   of  the   first   railway  in 

suspension  bridges,  and  tubular  boilers  of  locomotive 
engines,  by  which  railway  trains  have  been  able  to 
attain  their  present  great  speed. 

—A  Titian  of  great  beauty  is  said  to  have  been  found 
recently  in  the  garret  of  the  Moritzhaus  by  the  new 
director  of  the  museum  at  the  Hague.  It  was  with 
nearly  two  hundred  other  paintings  which  had  lain 
there  rotting  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

—Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  poet  and 
story  writer,  died  at  Copenhagen,  August  4th, 
aged  seventy.  Andersen's  works  have  been  read  in 
the  English  more  than  in  his  own  language.  His  ge- 
nius lost  none  of  its  freshness  with  advancing  years. 

—The  Duke  of  Edinburg.  who  is  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in  Central  Germa- 
ny, has  sold  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of 
that  Duchy  to  the  German  Government.  The  con- 
sideration paid  to  the  Duke  for  this  right  is  an  annuity 
of  .£80,000. 

—In  the  museum  at  Cassel,  Germany,  is  a  library 
made  from  five  hundred  European  trees.  The  back 
of  each  volume  is  formed  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  the 
sides  of  the  perfect  wood,  the  top  of  young  wood,  and 
the  bottom  of  old.  When  opened,  the  book  is  found 
to  be  a  box,  containing  the  flower,  seed,  fruit  and 
leaves  of  the  tree,  either  dried  or  imitated  in  wax. 

-The  Duke  of  Edinburg  has,  it  is  understood,  com- 
posed, and  in  private  played,  several  pieces  of  his  own 
—solos  for  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  duets  for  the 
violin  and  flute.  It  is  likely  they  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. The  most  ambitious  of  these  musical  novel- 
ties-a  concerto  (quintet)  in  E  minor-has  recently 
been  played,  in  an  anonymous  form,  in  many  London 
drawing  rooms. 

—A  wonderful  musical  feat  is  chronicled  from  Ply- 
mouth, England,  where  at  a  recent  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  •Athalie,"  a  young  lady  named  Miss 
Patterson,  repeatedly  ran  up  the  scale  to  the  upper 
B-nearly  an  octave  above  any  of  the  ordinary  sopra- 
no voices,  and  several  notes  above  the  point  reached 
by  the  best  known  singers.  The  notes,  and  especially 
the  high  li,  were  rung  out  clear  and  musical,  without 
effort  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  who  is  an 
amateur. 
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— Music,  unlike  other  arts,  requires  two  artists — he 
that  composes  and  he  that  executes. 

— A  leading  New  York  evening  paper  recently  in- 
formed its  readers  that  at  a  certain  funeral  ceremony 
in  that  city,  the  organist  played  the  celebrated  funeral 
march  by  Schoppen  ! 

—The  London  Neivs  thinks  that  all  this  discourse 
about  chords  of  color,  symphonies  of  white  and  blue, 
sonorous  spaces  of  ultramarine  and  bright-hued  pas- 
sages of  music,  may  remind  the  irreverent  of  Artemus 
Ward's  "  Do  my  eyes  deceive  my  earsight  ?  " 

•—"Boston  has  over  2,000  music  teachers.  That 
makes  her  a  city  of  nat^." —Exchange.  Note  don't. 
She  scream  colored,  and  a  city  of  immense  sighs. 
The  squallor  there  is  perfectly  frightful.  — CA/V^^^ 
Inter-Ocean.  The  first  statement  is  a  bass  lie  ;  Boston 
has  not  more  ihan  tenor  twelve  hundred  music  teach- 
ers. The  second  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  should 
be  added  that  she  is  a  city  of  sharps  and  flats  also,  is 
high  up  on  the  social  scale  and  has  many  h&T?..— Boston 
Advertiser. 

—George  Kastner  came  as  a  poor  student  to  Paris, 
and  happened  to  give  piano  lessons  to  the  daughter  of 
a  retired  actor,  possessor  of  1.000,000  francs.  .Sudden- 
ly he  thought  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  lessons. 
The  ex-actor  found  this  rather  strange,  especially  as 
his  daughter  seemed  to  be  perfectly  unaware  of  the 
cause  of  it.  After  some  vain  exertions  to  find  him, 
the  actor  met  him  at  last  accidentally  in  the  street. 
"  Why  don't  you  come  as  usual  ?  "  thundered  the  old 
man.  "  Because  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  stay  away." 
"But  why?"  continued  the  father  in  the  same  man- 
ner. "  Because  I  think  your  daughter  is  in  love  with 
me,  and-"  "Well-?"  "  I  am  a  poor  music  teach- 
er." "Hum!"  exclaimed  the ,  old  man.  "Never 
mind,"  he  said  at  last,  "  you  may  give  another  lesson 
tomydaughter  to-morrow."  Poor  Kastner  went,  and 
found  his  loving  scholar  in  tears.  Her  father  stood 
before  her.  "  I  ask  you  now,  for  the  last  time,  child," 
cried  he.  "do  you  love  Mr.  Kastner?"  The  "child" 
could  not  help  saying  at  last,  "  Yes."  "  Well,"  con- 
cluded the  father,  "then  marry  him;"  and  a  fort- 
night afterward  George  Kastner  was  the  possessor  of 
a  wife,  a  palace  and  1,000,000  francs.  The  student  has 
remained  faithful  to  his  early  inclinations,  and  in 
spite  of  his  brilliant  situation  has  worked  hard  in  the 
field  of  musical  literature. 

—There  are  in  Milan,  at  the  present  time,  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  American  girls  who  are  studying 
for  the  lyric  stage.  Most  of  these  have  already  made 
quasi-%\xcQ^%%X\x\  debuts  in  the  theaters  of  small  Ital- 
ian towns,  and  each  possessesa  repertoire  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty  operas,  all  thoroughly  studied,  and 
ready  for  production  at  any  time.  And,  with  all  this, 
no  impresarii  come  forward  to  eagerly  cull  these  buds 
of  tuneful  promise.  The  fact  is  that  the  Italian  opera, 
everywhere  outside  of  Italy  save  in  London,  is  in  a 
sad  state  of  decadence,  threatening  dissolution,  and 
managers  have  neither  money  nor  inclination  to 
trouble  themselves  about  youthful  though  aspiring 
mediocrity.  Besides,  these  young  girls,  these  embryo 
Patlis  and  Persianis,  are  mostly  as  conceited  as  possi- 
ble, and  will  hearken  to  no  suggestions  of  any  career 
short  of  that  of  a  leading  prima  donna  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour  or  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is  on  record  how 
Carl  Rosa,  when  making  up  his  English  opera  com- 
pany, came  to  Paris  with  a  view  of  offering  engage- 
ments to  one  or  two  of  the  more  promising  musical 
students  of  the  year,  and  was  met  in  most  instances 
by  a  contemptuous  refusal.  It  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  these  would-be  stars  to  sing  in  English  opera. 
Oneof  ihcm.  Miss  Julia  Gaylord,  was  wise  in  her  day 
and  generation,  and  has  lately  achieved  a  marked 
success  in  English  opera  at  Dublin.  Another  one,  a 
young  Southern  lady,  whose  stage  name  is  Nina  Gal- 
tano,  has  devoted  herself  to  the  higher  branches  of 
concert-singing,  and,  being  a  thorough  and  accom- 
plished artist,  she  has  become  the  chosen  aid  and  sup- 
porter of  the  great  pianist  Hans  von  Bulow.  Some  of 
these  unappreciated  sopranos  in  Italy  are  ofl"ering.  in 
some  instances,  a  thousand  francs  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  on  the  si3.gei.-~ Appleton' s  Journal. 
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MERiCAN   Notes. 


New  York  and  proba- 
nd will  appear  in  sev- 


— The  Messiah  has  been  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Saints  at  Utah. 

—The  Caroline  Richlngs-Bernard  Opera  Troupe 
open  the  Chelsea  Lyceum  October  14th. 

— Mrs.  Fred  Grant  is  said  to  possess  a  voice  of  great 
compass  and  purity,  and  is  a  fine  musician. 

— Doesticks,  who  made  himself-  famous  by  his 
travesty  on  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  is  dead. 

—The  news  of  the  disbanding  of  the  Beethoven 
Quintette  Club  will  be  received  with  regret  by  the 
musical  world. 

— Arabella  Goddard  is  to  vis 
bly  Boston  in  November  next 
eral  concerts  and  recitals. 

— Wm,  L.  Tomlins,  former  musical  director  of  the 
Richings-Bernard  Concert  Troupe,  is  now  in  Chicago 
conducting  a  choir  of  seventy  voices. 

—An  attempt  was  re.cently  made  to  burglarize  the 
residence  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  It  was  her  bank 
notes,  not  the  notes  of  her  voice,  they  were  after. 

—Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  receives  a  good  sum 
of  money  each  year  for  copyright  on  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Since  the  close  of  the  war  the  sale  of  copies 
in  the  South  has  been  large. 

—About  four  thousand  people  go  to  Gilmore's  Con- 
cert Garden  each  night  to  hear  the  military  band  of 
one  hundred  performers.  Per  consequence,  a  falling 
off  at  Thomas'  Central  Park  Garden. 

—Samuel  Priestly  Taylor,  the  oldest  organist  in  the 
world,  died  at  Brooklyn,  July  ij-th,  in  his  96th  year. 
He  played  an  organ  accompaniment  for  a  church 
choir  in  London,  when  only  seven  years  old. 

—Charles  Kemble  Mason,  who  died  in  Brooklyn  last 
month,  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Kemble  and  the 
great  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was  himself  a  favorjte  stock 
actor  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  in  New  York. 

—In  this  day  of  centennial  research  we  learn  that 
the  President's  Mgrch  was  composed  in  1789,  by  Prof. 
Pleyla,  of  Philadelphia,  and  played  at  Trenton  when 
Washington   was  en  route    to  New  York   to  be  inau- 

— Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps  is  busily  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing a  new  Italian  opera  company  with  full  or- 
chestra and  chorus  Her  sister.  Miss  Matilda  Phil- 
lipps, who  has  been  very  successful  abroad,  will  sing 
in  the  new  company. 

— A  watch  now  undergoing  repairs  in  a  shop  in 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  bears  the  following  inscription: 
"Presented  to  Hon.  Patrick  Henry,  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress from  the  province  of  Virginia,  by  his  friend, 
Charles  Carroll,  Annapolis,  rt.d.,  Julyas,  1773."  It 
was  made  by  William  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  and 
numbered  2,475.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Johnson,  of  Bardstown,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  a 
man  whom  Governor  Johnson  defended  when  on  trial 
for  forgery. 

—The  Episcopal  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  the 
oldest,  and,  probably,  the  strongest  in  the  diocese, 
dating  back  as  far  as  the  laying  out  of  the  city.  John 
Wcbleyand  George  Whitefield  were  both  rectors  of 
this  parish,  and  in  this  parish  Wesley  organized  the 
first  Sunday  school  in  the  world,  being  near  eighty 
years  before  Robert  Raiks  commenced  his  school  in 
Gloucester,  England.  The  edifice  stands  in  Johnson 
Square,  and  is  externally  in  the  plain  Greek  style  of 
architecture. 

— King  Kalakaua,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will 
send  his  feather  cloak  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia.  Its  manuf.icture  was  commenced  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  Kamehamcha,  the  first  King  of  the 
Islands,  and  upward  of  fifty  years  of  time  was  required 
for  its  completion.  It  is  made  of  feathers  of  peculiar 
species  of  bird — each  bird  furnishing  only  two  feath- 
ers, one  from  under  each  wing.  In  size  the  cloak  is  a 
little  over  a  square  yard,  and  its  color  is  a  golden  yel- 
low. It  is  used  to  be  worn  by  the  king  on  state  occa- 
sions, but  of  late  years  it  serves  only  to  adorn  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  palace. 
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Sherman  &■  j^yde's    Musical   Review. 


VVillikni  ^l|ewy 
PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY, 

The  oldest  aud  most  reliable  in  California,  formerly 
located  ou  Moutyomery  street,  at  No.  417, 


Kearny  street,  No.  115  "White  House"  Block, 

AND  HAS  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY   OTHER. 

With  increased  facilities  and  expenses  reduced,  first- 
class  Pictures  are  now  offered  at  about  one-half  former 
prices,  and  much  less  than  the  price  now  charged  on 
Montgomery  street,  viz. : 

Rembrandt  Cards,  Album  Size,  $2  per  dozen. 

'*  *'      Cabinet     **     $5     **        '* 

And  alt  otfur  sizis  equally  low  in  proporti'm. 

N.  B.— Old  Daguerreotypes,  Arabrotypes,  or  other 
Pictures  enlarged  to  life  size,  or  any  size,  and  re- 
touched in  India  Ink,  or  colored  in  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  art.  sept  75  3m 


BROWN  &  BUCKWELL, 

HARP  MAKERS, 

110  West  Houston  Street, 

P^EW    YOIftli. 
S  n  E  R  >£  A.  N     At     H  Y  1)  E, 

137  iC  139  Kearny  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
jeS-PAtlPIC     COAST    AGEIVTS.-4S 


THEODORE  A.  BUTLER, 

lIiM?ll  01  WO01, 

6  m    clay  street, 

July  75  Cm 


The  LARGEST  and   FINEST  Assortment  of 
Wines,  Liquors,  Champagnes,  etc.,  at 

BO^W^EN    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  6m 


CUQERY  &  COMPANY, 

Steam  Book,  Job 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

414  Market  Street,  Below  Sansome, 

SA.N    FRANCISCO. 


Every  description  of  Printing  gratefully  r 
promptly  executed. 


GO    TO 


tat 


erj, 


NEW  AND  ELEGANT  TINTS 

In  Fancy  Nute  Paper,  with  Envelopes  to  match,  put  up 
in  neat  cases,  imported  direct  from  Messes.  Tiffany  Is. 
Co.,  New  York. 
Especial  care  and  attention  given  to 

WEDDINS,  DECEPTION,  INVITATION 
and  VISITING  CAEDS. 


Stamping  ia  Illumination 

A  SPECIALTY. 


A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co., 

721  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

July  75  6m 


D.  HICKS  &  CO., 


ONE  OF   THE   OLDEST,    MOST 

WIDELY  CIRCULATED, 

MOST  ORIGINAL 

AND 

LARGEST 


BOOK  BINDERS  RELIGIOUS  JOURNALS 


BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

543  Clay  IJ  534  Ocmmercial  Sts, 


SAN  FlUNCISCO. 


BLANK    BOOKS 


KdLED,    ritlNTED   AND    BoUND   TO    OepER, 

ang  75  3m 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Sul»ii'i|ilion,   «1  a  Year. 

Take  It! 


C.  A.  KLOSE,  Publisher, 

Corner  Clay  and  Sansome  streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Sherman  &  Hyde's    Musical    Review, 


Shermii  &  Hyde's  Musical  Revief . 


OCTOBER,    1875. 


BATES    FOK    ADVERTISEMENTS. 


li  Col.    H  Col.    h  Col.    1  Col. 


One  month I  $    5  00  $    7  OO  $  10  00    $  lf>  DO 

Three  months,  ...  12  00  IG  00  22  OOj      42  .5o 

Six  months 22  00;  28  Ool  42  50        80  Oo 

One  year I  42  .'iOI  55  Ool  80  Ool     loO  Op 

TERMS. 

Single  copies^ 15c. 

One  copy,  i>er  annum $1  50 

S^  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
vassers in  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash 
commissions  will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Coast.        Address, 

SHERMAN    &    HYDE'S    MUSICAL    REVIEW, 
San  Fk-\scisco,  C.\l. 


CIRCULATIOX,     5,000. 


JESSE    SHEPARD. 

Thi.s  gentleman  Is  now  giving  parlor  con- 
certs in  this  city,  consisting  of  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  mu.sic,  of  so  extraordinary 
a  eliaracter  as  to  merit  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Among  those  occurring  up  to  this 
date,  we  have  attended  four ;  two  of  which 
wei-e  given  on  the  2.Sth  ult.,  and  2d  inst.,  at 
tlic  residence  of  Mr.  H.  (J.  Maynard,  No. 
7ii0  Bush  street,  and  two  at  that  of  Mr.s.  L. 
Pet  Andci-son,  No.  o25}4  Bush  street,  the 
'2yth  ult.,  and  (ith  inst.  Tliese  concerts  are 
divided  into  two  parts  with  a  brief  intermis- 
sion, the  first  consisting  of  piano  solos,  both 
classical  and  operatic,  played  in  the  light ; 
and  the  second  part,  retjuiring  lioth  voice 
and  piano,  performed  in  totiil  darkness. 

Among  the  autliors  whose  styles  of  com- 
positi()n  are  represented  by  Mr.  Shepard,  are 
Meyerbeer,  Chopin,  Rubin.stein,  Slozart, 
Beethoven,  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  Wagner. 
Some  of  his  iierforrnaneos  include  selections 
from  these  authors,  l)ut  the  greater  number 
sceiu  to  l)e  improvisations,  and  these  are 
(piito  equal  to  the  known  melodies.  Mr. 
Slu'pard's  hands  seem  expressly  intended 
for  the  piano,  as  he  readies  an  octavo  and  a 
half  with  perfect  ease.  His  fingering  of  tlie 
keys  is  wliolly  unlike  that  of  any  modern 
scliool,aiid  is  in  some  respects  in  deliance  of 
all  established  rules;  but  the  etl'ects  produced 
are  most  woiKlcrful,  ami  his  cxrc-ulion  of 
diffl<-ult  1- Iiiiialioiis  is  sur|>:lssill^iy  bril- 
liant. 

Jlr.  iShepard  is  wlioUy  unable  to  play  from 
notes,  and  yet  his  improvisations  include  an 
astonishing  variety  of  coiripositions.  .Vnd 
wiiat  is  still  more  noticeable,  that  which  he 
calls  the  repetition  of  a  piece,  though  like  it  in 
the  general  melody, is  entirely  unlike  it  in  the 


details,  which  seem  to  be  given  from  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment ;  and  this  versatility 
is  extremely  rare. 

This  gentleman  commenced  playing  on 
the  piano  some  eight  years  since,  and  it  is 
seven  years  since  the  writer  first  heard  him 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Nearly  six  years  ago 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  has  but  recently  re- 
turned. He  has  never  been  able  to  acquire 
any  musical  knowledge  whatever  through 
instruction  by  others,  and  seldom  practices 
except  at  his  entertainments.  O13  the  t'onti- 
uent,  he  spent  most  of  the  time  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  he 
gave  concerts  in  the  salons  of  the  nobility, 
and  at  receptions  of  literary  and  scientific 
notables,  with  great  success. 

The  vocal  execution  of  Mr.  Shepard  is  in 
some  respects  more  remarkable  than  the 
instrumental.  Jlost  of  his  pieces  are  given 
in  a  clear,  brilliant,  flexible  soprano,  with 
innumerable  trills  and  variations;  and  such 
is  the  continuity  of  his  voice,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  held  high  C  for  about  forty-five 
seconds,  then  came  down  an  octave  and 
ended  in  the  same  phrase  on  F,  and  all  ap- 
parentl}-  without  efi'ort,  and  without  stopping 
to  take  breath. 

On  each  occasion  he  gives  a  superb  duo  for 
soprano  and  basso,  but  not  twice  alike,  and 
glides  from  a  high  sojirano  to  a  sonorous 
bass  without  a  break.  His  low  notes  are 
deep  and  powerful,  and  we  heard  him  hold 
low  D.  over  thirty  seconds.  The  transitions 
from  one  part  to  the  other  are  instantaneous, 
and  yet  perfectly  smooth,  and  impress  one 
like  two  distinct  imper.sonations. 

Equally  phenomenal  in  character  is  the 
concluding  instrumental  piece,  always  given 
in  the  dark,  called  the  "  Egyptian  March," 
in  wliidi  imitations  of  ancient  music  are 
given,  witli  battle  and  storm  scenes.  In  this 
.strange  production,  the  sound  of  drums  and 
cymbals  are  .so  plainly  distinguished  as  not 
to  be  mistaken,  while  tamborines,  harps  and 
other  instruments  are  suggested  to  the  liste- 
ner. The  storm  and  battle  scenes  are 
marvels  of  execution,  and  in  our  judgment, 
transcend  in  merit  all  his  otheraehievements. 
In  the  four  concerts,  this  march  has  bfeen 
singularly  varied  in  minor  parts,  and  yet  the 
leading  features,  such  as  the  clang  of  arms, 
the  tread  of  soldiers,  the  rush  of  cavalry, 
and  above  all,  the  reverberation  of  thunder 
among  theclouds,  arc  .strikingly  rei>resentcd. 

The  originality  and  dramatic  intensity  of 
tliese  improvisations  .stamp  Mr.  Shepard  as 
a  mu.sical  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
have  Avon  encomiums  from  Eastern  critics, 
The  audiences  which  have  listened  to  him 
here,  including  some  superior  vocali.sts  and 
|iianists,  are  delighled  with  his  execution. 
Mr.  Shepard  .stops  at  the  Occidental  Hold, 
and  will  give  further  coa<'erts  in  this  cily. 

JU-sic  is  iiui' uf  llic  ll.iwci's  tliut  has  out- 
lived the  fall,  and  nourished  in  exile  fi-i>m 
Paradise. 


LINCOLN     GRAMMAR     SCHOOL. 

On  the  17th  ult.,  s-jiecial  literary  and  musi- 
cal exercises  were  held,  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  prior  to  the 
usual  autmnnal  vacation  of  one  week.  The 
pupils  of  the  firet,  second  and  third  grades, 
some  500  in  all,  marched  with  military  exact- 
ness into  the  large  assembly  hall,  in  which 
a  numljcr  of  visitors  were  already  seated. 
The  declamations  were  given  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  an  accuracy  of  expression  never 
surpassed  bj'  boys  of  their  ages,  and  in  every 
case  their  .style,  tones  and  gestures  showed* 
careful  study  of  their  parts,  vrith  thorough 
training  from  competent  teachers.  Tlie 
programme  was  as  follows :  "The  Building 
of  the  Ship,"  by  Charles  E.  Cooper;  "The 
Ballot-box,"  by  Oliver  Everett;  "Mother's 
Fool,"  by  Willie  Hearst ;  "  Johnny  Bartho- 
lomew," by  W^allace  Gilpatrick;  "Over  the 
Hill  to  the  Poor  House,"  by  Geo.  Alexander; 
"  Execution  of  Montrose'"  by  Ouchie  Polk  ; 
"  Bill  Mason's  Bride,"  by  Pier  Tift'any ; 
"Game,"  by  Mackie  Polk;  "You  Put  No 
Flowers  on  My  Papa's  Grave,"  by  Willie 
Connor;  "An  Irishman's  Letter,"  by  Wil- 
liam Rickards ;  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  by 
John  Kecfe ;  "  .\mbition's  Dream,"  by  Simon 
Solomon;  "Curfew  mu.stnot  Ring  To-night," 
by  Moses  Grossman.  Five  lads  in  Mr.  W.  A. 
Robertson's  lUass  spoke  a  competitive  piece 
for  prizes,  which  were  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  declamations  weie  interspersed  with 
songs  by  the  boys,  concluding  with  "  Amer- 
ica," which  were  given  with  the  remarkable 
spirit  and  precision  for  which  they  have  be- 
come distinguished.  This  part  of  the  exer- 
cises was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Price, 
the  teacher  of  music,  whose  instruction, 
assisted  by  that  of  superior  te.achers,  has 
produced  the  mo.st  favorable  results. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  addresses  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Davis,  Spaulding  and 
liufiington  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
whi<'h  these  gentlemen  expressed  their 
earnest  api)reciation  of  Prof.  James  K.  Wil- 
son, the  Principal,  and  the  excellent  corps 
of  teachers,  through  whose  faithful  ett'orts 
this  school  has  attained  such  deserved  cclcb- 


THE    PACIFIC    GRAND    ORCHESTRA. 

This  organization,  we  are  pleased  to  stale, 
is  in  a  llouri.shing  conditi<m.  Over  eighty 
members  are  alreaily  enrolled,  and,  as  no 
more  members  will  be  admitted  after. Satur- 
day, liJtIi  instant,  it  is  expected  thai  every 
one  who  desires  to  join  at  all,  will  do  so 
before  tliat  day.  The  rides  are  strict  in  this 
organization,  but  not  more  so  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  projier  government  of  so  large  a 
band..  Prof.  Smith's  style  of  teaching  is  well 
aiipredated  by  all,  and  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  preliminary  lessons. 


.\s  vol'  cannot  avoid  your  own  con\i)any, 
make  it  as  good  as  possible. 


Sherman  St 


Hyde's 


Musical  Review. 


RINCON     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  l.'ith  ult.,  the  new 
Rincon  Grammar  School  on  Silver  Street 
was  dedioated.  Tliis  building,  like  all  those 
recently  constructed  for  the  school  depart- 
mpnt,  is  elegant  in  style,  convenient  in  ar- 
rangement, and  well-ventilated ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  spacious  assembly  hall  was 
crowded  with  visitors,  comprising  the 
friends  of  the  pupils,  and  others  interested 
in  the  education  of  our  youth.  The  pupils 
of  the  first  and  second  grades  marched  with 
precision  into  the  hall,  accompanied  by 
their  teachers.  Misses  M.  E.  Stowell,  A.  C. 
Robertson  and  Kate  McDonald ;  and  the 
graduates  of  the  last  school  year  also  came 
to  take  part  in  the  exercises  and  receive  their 
diplomas.  The  young  ladies  w'ere  univer- 
sally intelligent  and  prepossessing  in  ap- 
pearance, and  no  one  present  could  fail  to 
anticiijate  (or  them  a  worthy  future. 

The  programme  was  one  of  uncommon 
interest,  and  vocal  music  was  a  prominent 
featulc.  Several  pieces,  comprising  the 
"Song  of  Welcome,"  "Over  the  Hill," 
"  Hattie  Bell,"  and  "The  Shaking  of  the 
Head,"  were  executed  with  a  briUiauey  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  ladies  of  maturer 
age.  The  credit  for  tlieir  rapid  progress  is 
largely  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Price,  the  teacher 
of  music  in  this  school,  and  he  has  been 
ably  assisted  by  the  talented  class  teachers, 
and  especially  by  Miss  M.  E.  Stowell,  to 
whose  thorough  training  the  higher  grades 
are  greatly  indebted.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Principal,  Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  whose 
superior  abilitj'  as  a  teacher  is  acknowledged 
by  all. 

Miss  Emma  Duff  rendei-ed  the  song 
"Waiting,"  with  a  beauty  of  expression 
that  surprised  and  delighted  the  audience. 
Her  mezzo-soprano  voice  has  remarkable 
power,  and  with  careful  culture  she  may  yet 
attain  an  eminent  position  as  a  vocalist.  The 
song,  "  The  Woodthrush"  was  given  by  a 
double  quartette,  with  an  excellent  soprano 
solo  by  Miss  Etta  Leavitt ;  and  a  fine  piano 
solo  was  played  by  Miss  Jennie  Ewing. 

The  recitation,  "  The  Curfew  Must  not  Toll 
To-night,"  by  Miss  Grace  Pierce,  was  a 
model  of  dramatic  personation.  The  render- 
ing was  one  of  her  own  conception,  and 
would  have  done  credit  even  to  the  distin- 
guished elocutionist.  Miss  Helen  Potter. 
Miss  Pierce's  grace  and  fervor  conclusively 
prove  her  genius  for  the  stage,  and  we  hope 
she  may  receive  a  complete  education  in  this 
specialty.  MLss  Ada  Butterfield  gave  the 
recitation,  "  A  Million  all  in  Gold."  This 
young  lady  has  had  much  less  experience  in 
reading  than  Miss  Pierce,  but  her  style  and 
elocution  are  most  ijromising,  and  her  native 
Uilent  is  worthy  of  thorough  cultivation. 
Other  recitations  were  given  with  appropriate 
emphasis  and  marked  self-posses.sion  as  fol- 
lows :     "  Xobody's  Child,"  by  Jliss  Qeorgie 


Adams  ;  "  The  King  of  Denmark'sRide,"  by 
Miss  Maggie  Hayburn  ;  "The  Young  Phil- 
osopher," by  Mi.ss  Minnie  Harris  ;  "Playing 
School,"  by  Miss  Annie  Empcy;  and 
"  Seven  Times  One,"  by  Miss  Nellie  Ewing. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Julia  B.  Brown's  fourth 
grade  gave  a  most  enjoyable  exhibition  in 
calisthenics,  with  dumb  bells  and  without. 
The  girls  were  dressed  in  white  with  pink 
and  blue  sashes,  and  assumed  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  attitudes,  and  movements  in 
exact  time  with  the  piano.  A  particularly 
agreeable  feature  was  the  piece  "  Ring  the 
Bell,"  sung  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  Directors  Spaulding  and 
ButHngton  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
other  gentlemen,  gave  addresses,  expressive 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  Rincon  Gi-ammar 
School,  and  their  hopes  for  its  future  with  its 
present  Prihcipal  and  teachers,  of  whom 
they  spoke  in  glowing  terms.  While  each 
of  these  directors  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  erection  of  this  new  building,  it  is  but 
just  to  Mr.  Bufflngton  to  state  tliat  he  has 
exceeded  all  others  in  his  efforts.  The  diplo- 
mas were  presented  to  the  thirty -four  lady 
graduates,  and  the  exercises  closed  with  an 
appropriate  song  by  the  school. 

The  following  names  are  those  of  the 
graduating  class  :  Annie  Wood,  Annie  Madi- 
son, Belle  Lowry,  Annie  O'Brien,  Meda 
Carrick,  Mary  Holmes,  Annie  McMillan, 
Florence  Ferguson,  Nellie  McCarthy,  Annie 
C'ongdon,  Sarah  Hamilton,  Annie  Johnson, 
Annie  Timmins,  Mary  McDevitt, Jennie  Hall, 
Mary  Smith,  Mary  Randall,  Emily  Learned, 
Fanny  Lewis,  Jenny  Hillman,  Belle  Tobin, 
Lizzie  Cook,  Stella  Bayless,  Lena  Tobin, 
Katie  Cluin,  Lillie  Stein,  Alice  White,  Johan- 
na O'Meara,  Julia  Maher,  Jennie  Ewing, 
Emma  Stevens,  Maggie  Ha3'burn,  Annie 
Forbes,  Emma  Wickham. 


OUR    STORE. 


Some  three  months  since  we  purchased  of 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Eaton  his  entire  stock  of 
sheet  music,  and  since  then  it  has  cost  us 
much  time  and  labor  to  re-classify  and  place 
together  two  stocks,  as  each  piece  has 
had  to  be  separately  disposed  of.  Again, 
our  buyer  has  been  in  Europe  for  the  last 
five  months,  and  the  goods  he  has  purchased 
have  commenced  to  arrive.  Meanwhile,  we 
have  made  extensive  enlargements  and  im- 
provements in  our  store ;  and  in  conscqence 
of  these  changes  and  additions  our  estalilish- 
ment  has  been  somewhat  disarranged,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  give  to  our  customers 
all  the  attention  we  have  desired. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  at  last 
completed  our  improvements,  including 
the  re-arrangement  of  our  entire  stock,  and 
have  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of 
labeling  and  classificatidii,  fhroui;]!  wliich 
we  can  sei-ve  our  patrons  with  greater  dis- 
patch than  heretofore.  Wc  thank  our  friends 
and  customers  for  their  kind  patronage,  and 
will  be  able  for  the  future  to  show  them 
much  more  satisfactory  attention. 


OUR     LONDON     LETTER. 

LoXDOx,  August  31,  IST.'i. 

Dear  Review; — We  are  as  dull,  musically 
speaking,  just  now,  as  anyone  could  wish, 
and  I  dare  say  that  after  as  brilliant  a  .season 
as  the  one  which  has  now  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  there  are  a  few  who  do  not  feel 
.sorry  for  a  little  rest.  Mile.  Tietjens'  benefit 
concert  was  given  on  the  28th  ult.,  and  was 
a  complete  success.  The  famotis  German 
soprano  was  assisted  by  Mmes.  NiLsson  and 
Bettini,  Messrs  Sims  Reeves,  Foli  and  Halle, 
and  the  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mile.  Tietjens' 
reception  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one,  and 
I  do  not  know  anyone  who  so  thoroughly 
deserved  it.  Her  solos  were  Rossini's  "  In- 
flammatus"  and  "Rule  Britannia."  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  was  received  with  a  roar  of  de- 
light, and  sang  "The  Pilgrim  of  Love"  and 
"Tom  Bowling,"  with  all  his  wonted  charm. 
The  Bank  tloliday  (August  2d.)  was  cele- 
brated at  the  same  hall  by  a  grand  concert 
of  vocal  and  military  music.  The  first  was 
contributed  by  Miss  Wynne,  Mme.  Roze- 
Perkins,  Mme.Patey,  and  Messrs  L.  Thomas, 
Lloyd  and  Sims  Reeves.  Mr,  M.  Smith's 
glee  party  gave  valuable  assistance,  and  the 
fine  performance  of  the  band  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  Godfrey,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  concert. 

The  second  season  of  Promenade  Concerts 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  7th,  with  a  very  attractive  programme. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  one  hundred  well- 
known  and  excellent  performers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  .opening  overture, 
William  Tell  was  played,  showed  what 
good  work  a  body  of  artistes  could  do. 
Among  other  Interesting  things  may  be 
mentioiled  a  selection  from  Lohengrin 
arranged  by  Signer  Arditi  for  the  orchestra, 
which  has  proved  so  successful,  that  it  has 
been  repeated  every  night  since ;  also  the 
"Pasdes  Patineurs,"  from  Glinka's  opera. 
La  vie  jioicr  le  Czar.  Mile.  Bianchi,  Mile. 
Cristino,  a  young  debutante  from  the  princi- 
pal opera  houses  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
Signer  Fabrini,  were  the  vocalists.  Signer 
Rendano  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  Mr. 
.Jules  de  Swert  at  the  vioiincello,  and  Mr. 
II.  Reynolds  at  the  cornet  -  a  -  piston.  The 
first  of  the  Wednesday  "  classical  evenings" 
was  given  on  the  11th.  Weber's  JPreciosa 
overture  was  admirably  played  by  the  or- 
chestra, as  was  Beethoven's  wonderful  sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  Sig.  Rendano  played 
Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  D  minor  with  his 
usual  ease.  Mile.  Bianchi  secured  an  enthu- 
siastic encore  by  her  artistic  singing  of  that 
elegant  air  of  Mozart's  "  Deh  vieni"  from 
the  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

The  second  of  the  JVednesday  "classical 
evenings"  was  devoted  exclusively,  during 
the  first  part,  to  Mendelssohn  and  the  selec- 
tions, including  the  sijlendid  JRuy  Bias, 
overture.     Yours  truly, 

LiTA  Farrab. 


Sherman  &■  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


MUSIC    AT    HOME. 


H.  L.  Mansfei.dt's  Matinees. — The  first 
of  a  series  of  four  matinees,  was  given  at 
Pacific  Hall,  at  ''H  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  5tli 
iust.,  by  Jlr.  Ilu-o  L.  Mansfelrlt,  assisted  by 
.  Messrs  F.  Huch  and  J.  W.  Yarndley,  violin; 
H.  Coloft",  viola;  Julius  Hinriclis,  cello; 
and  F.  Walter,  bass,  with  an  aceoinpani- 
nient  of  string  instruments.  Mr.  Mansfeldt 
has,  heretofore,  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  his  piano  solos,  and  classical  music  is  cer- 
tainly his  forte.  On  this  occasion  the  pro- 
gramme included  a  Quintett  by  Schubert,  a 
Polonaise  by  liszt,  a  Quartctt  by  fieethoven, 
a  Valse  by  .Satter,  a  Duo  by  Rubinstein,  and 
a  Concerto  by  fhopin.  The  execution  was 
of  a  high  order,  especially  that  on  the  piano 
and  cello,  which  were  played  with  superb 
expression.  The  concerto,  which  was  the 
concluding  piece,  with  full  accompaniment, 
in  our  Judgment,  excelled  the  other  numbers, 
and  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  full  house 
This  concert  was  a  decided  success,  and  we 
trust  Mr.  Mansfeldt  may  continue  to  meet 
with  the  encouragement  that  he  deserves,  in 
presenting  to  our  citizens  instrumental  enter- 
tainments of  superior  character. 

jNIrs.  M.  R.  nr,.\KB's  Concert. — At  Pacific 
Hall  on  the  7th  inst.,  a  Complimentary  Con- 
cert was  giveu  to  Mrs.  M.  R.  Blake,  of  this 
city,  by  her  friends.  Mr.  Otto  TJnden  acted 
as  conductor  and  pianist,  and  with  Mr.  Julius 
Hinrichs,  cello,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Yarndley, 
violin,  played  two  trios,  op.  97,  "  Allegro 
Moderato,"  and  "  Andante  Cantabile  ;'.'  and 
Mr.  Y'arndley  gave  a  violin  solo.  Mr.  Lin- 
den has  long  been  known  as  an  accomplished 
l)ianist,  and  Jlr.  Hinrichs  as  a  superior  vio- 
lincellist,  but  Mr.  Yarndley  is  a  new  candi- 
date for  popular  favor.  These  pieces  were 
well  executed.  Senor  S.  ArriUaga  gave  a 
])iano  solo  witli  such  beauty  of  execution  as 
to  gain  an  encore.  Mr.  John  Trehane,  the 
well-known  tenor,  rendered  the  song,  "My 
Love  is  Young,"  with  his  accustomed  spirit; 
and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell,  the  exeellent 
basso,  sang  "  The  Miner,"  with  the  agreeable 
modulation  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 

The  estimable  beneficiary  appeared  in  the 
song,  "The  Wanderer,"  also  in  the  song, 
"The  Ruby"  with  cello  obligato  by  Mr. 
Hinrichs,  and  in  the  duet  "  Zwiegosang," 
with  Miss  Clara  Rentier.  Mrs.  Blake  was  in 
good  voice,  and  sang  her  part  witli  such  fine 
expression  as  to  win  two  enthusiastic  en- 
cores. Miss  Clara  Rentier  gave  the  song, 
"  Lovely  Spring,"  with  exquisite  finish,  and 
received  an  ardent  recall. 

CONGnEtl.\TIONAL  Prai.Se  Sehvice.— The 
fourteenth  Quarterly  Praise  Service  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  in  tliis  city. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  Pastor,  was  held  on 
Sunday  evening,  3d  inst.,  and  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  church  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  A  prominent  feature  of  these 
most  interesting   services,  is  the  singing  by 


the  immense  congregation,  from  printed 
programmes,  of  familiar  hymns:  and  on 
this  occasion,  "Duke  .Street,"  "Nurem- 
berg," "Federal  Street,"  "Uowns,"  "JJar- 
low,"  and  "Boylston,"  were  successively 
given,  followed  by  the  Doxology.  The  sing- 
ing was  led  by  the  organ,  assisted  by  orches- 
tral instruments,  and  the  effect  was  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  quartette  choir  is  composed  as  follows: 
soprano,  Mrs.  Lizzie  P.  Howell ;  alto,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Brown;  tenor,  organist  and  leader, 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Mayer ;  basso,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Stone.  The  following  choice  selections 
were  given  :  "  Worship  the  Lord,"  "  Hear 
our  Prayer,"  by  Millard,  with  solos  by  Mrs. 
Howell,  Jtr.  Mayet  and  Mr.  Stone.  A  new 
"Te  Deum  Laudamus,"  in  the  key  of  D 
major,  by  fieo.  Wm.  Warren,  with  solos  by 
the  same  persons.  In  this  piece,  several 
verse  parts,  without  organ,  were  finely  ren- 
dered. "  Oftertorium,"  by  H.  P.  Danks,  in 
which  Mrs.  Howell  sang  the  charming 
soprano  solo,  "Hear  us  O  Father,"  Avith  a 
brilliancy  of  expression  and  an  earnestness 
of  feeling  rarely  equalled. 

"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul,"  by  Dudley 
Buck,  was  given  by  the  quartette,  with 
beautiful  solos  by  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mrs. 
Brown.  In  the  hymn  by  H.  P.  Danks, 
"  Praise  to  Thee,  Thou  Great  Creator,"  Mrs. 
Howell  sang  a  solo,  and  Mr.  Mayer  a  solo 
and  a  duet  with  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Howell's  solos  and  her  (|uartette 
parts  were  all  rendered  with  surprising 
beauty,  and  she  fairly  excelled  her  previous 
vocal  attempts.  As  a  singer  of  church  music, 
this  lady  has  few  ecpials  and  no  superiors  on 
this  coast. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  has  been  connected  with 
this  <>hoir  but  a  short  time,  has  an  unusually 
clear  and  rich  contralto  voice,  and  sings  with 
a  vigor  and  purity  of  style  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Mr.  .Stone's  basso  solos  were  gi 
with  strength  and  distinctness,  and  his 
voice  is  equally  good  in  chorus. 

Mr.  Mayer  has  a  tenor  voice  at  once  mel- 
odious and  powerful,'  and  his  solos  were 
finely  executed.  His  organ  \..luiilarv  was 
excellently  rendered. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stone's  address  was  a  model  of 
conden.sed  thought,  and  we  regret  that  we 
have  not  space  for  a  proper  abstract.  He 
very  truthfully  remarked  that  the  residents 
of  a  city  cannot  icalize  the  transition  of 
seasons  like  those  of  the  country,  who  are 
more  familiar  with  Nature.  A  leading  idea 
of  the  address  was  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
compare  our  own  situation  and  prospects 
with  those  more  prosperous  thait  ourselves, 
and  to  become  dissatisfied  in  consequence ; 
whereas  we  should  also  compare  our  position 
with  those  less  successful,  and  learn  content- 
ment. The  speaker  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  those  who  were  most  wealthy 
enjoyed  less  happiness  than  those  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  gave  ample  illustra- 
tions to  su.staiu  his  position. 


The  Jewish  New  Year.— The  thirtieth 
of  September  is  the  Roush  Hashana  or  New 
Year's  Day,  of  the  Hebrew  dispensation,  and 
the  anniversary  just  past  inaugurates  the 
year  5C)3C>,  of  their  calendar.  Imposing 
memorial  services  were  held  in  the  various 
synagogues  in  this  city,  in  two  of  which 
nmsic  formed  a  most  prominent  part. 

In  the  Temple  Emanu-El  Synagogue  on 
•Sutter  street,  the  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cohn,  Rabbi,  and  Rev.  M.  Wolf, 
Cantor.  The  quartette  chair  is  composed  as 
follows:  Soprano,  Mrs.  Lizzie  P.  Howell; 
alto,  Mrs.  Kate  Chisholm;  tenor,  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Mayer;  basso,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell; 
organist,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  were  assisted  by  the  following 
second  quartette :  Soprano,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Mills ;  alto,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan ;  tenor,  Mr 
J.  E.  Tippett;  basso,  Mr.  J.  W.  Y'arndley. 
The  celebrated  compositions  executed  by 
this  unsurpassed  choir  were  mainly  those  of 
Sulzer,  Naumbourg,  Schubert,  H.aydn, 
Handel  and  Mozart,  and  were  magnificently 
rendered  in  chorus,  with  occasional'brief 
solos. 

In  the  Ohabai  Slialome  .Synagogue  on 
Mason  .street,  the  services  were  directed  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Bethelheim,  Rabbi,  and  Rev.  L. 
Eisenbach,  Cantor.  The  choir  is  as  follows  : 
Basso  and  leader,  Mr.  G.  Nathanson  ;  tenor, 
Mr.  Charles  Morel ;  organist.  Prof.  Gustav 
A,  Scott.  The  soprano  and  alto  parts  were 
finely  given  by  si.xteen  young  ladies. 
Among  the  superb  solos,  were  one  by  Mrs. 
S.  Rosener;  one  by  Miss  Rebecca  Adler,  a 
young  lady  of  fourteen  ;  and  three  by  Mr. 
Nathanson.  The  music  given  in  chorus  bore 
a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  first- 
named  congregation. 

In  each  of  the  synagogues,  the  services 
were  continued  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  1st  and  2d,  and  were  most  solemn 
and  impressive,  and  the  large  congregations 
were  devout  and  sincere  in  their  worship. 
The  mu.sic  was  of  an  exalted  and  im])osing 
character,  and  comprised  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  of  the  illustrious  composers. 
The  llcbrev\'  service  is  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  deep  religious  feeling,  and 
the  musical  portions  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
strength  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

Consekvatorv  of  Music. — The  first  con- 
cert of  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music',  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  .Vndrews  Williams,  was 
given  at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2.1th  ult.  Miss  Ella  W.  Potter  gave  as  a 
piano  solo,  Thalberg's  "Home,Sweet  Home," 
with  a  purity  of  expression  worth  of  high 
in-aise,  also  a  soprano  solo  "  La  Primavera." 
Mi.ss  Emma  McAuley,  contralto,  gave  a  song, 
"  Beautiful  Flowere,"  the  words  and  music 
composed  by  Mr.  Williams.  This  charming 
piece  was  exceedingly  well-rendered,  and 
the  violin  obligato,  by  Master  Louis  Kitzau, 
was  very  creditable  to  so  youthful  a  player, 
as  was  also  his  solo.      Miss   Emma  Ilutzel 
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gave  Abt's  solo,  "^hou  Art  My  Dream,"  in 
wiileh  her  mezzo  soprano  voice  was  well 
displayed. 

Mnir.  Von  Lindemann,  Mme.  Ricli.ardt 
and  Miss  Laura  Adams  each  gave  fine  piano 
solos,  and  Mr.  John  Berhampton,  a  tenor 
solo.  Two  overtures  were  given,  in  which 
Miss  Potter  played  the  leading  parts  with 
good  efteet,  and  was  sustained  by  Miss  Eliza 
Casey  and  otliers.  Mr.  Robert  Ulilig  gave, 
with  Master  Ritzaxi,  a  duo  concertante ;  and 
Mr.  Julius  Hinriclis,  a  violineello  solo,  each 
of  which  was  finely  executed.  Several  of 
tlie  pieces  were  encored  by  the  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Hebold's  Okchestbal  Matinees. — The 
second  series  of  these  concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  K.  Herold,  and  tlie  business 
management  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Schutz,  is  now 
being  given  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  and  on  every  occasion  to  over- 
llowing  houses.  The  remarkably  meritori- 
ous character  of  these  performances  has  led 
to  a  brilliant  financial  success,  and  the  public 
interest  in  these  instrumental  concerts  has 
no  parallel  in  this  country,  except  in  New 
York,  where  Theodore  Thomas'  .concerts 
have  become  eelebi-ated,  and  where  Gilmore 
has  been  holding  forth  to  immense  audiences. 

The  third  concert  of  this  series  was  given 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  programme  included 
selections  from  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
liliony,  tJaile's  Symphony  in  C,  and  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  in  B  flat,  Faust's  Grand 
March,  Weber's  overture,  "  Oberon,"  and 
Reissiger's  overture,  "Felsenmuhle,"  all  of 
which  were  given  with  an  excellence  which 
none  can  fail  to  appreciate  ;  while  Gounod's 
"Meditation,"  and  Lachner's  "  Men- 
uetto,"  were  so  surprisingly  well-exe- 
cuted as  to  receive  enthusiastic  encores. 
Mr.  Herold  has  now  ample  reason  to  feel 
that  his  thorough  training  of  this  Orcliestral 
Company,  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  we  trust 
those  matinees  may  become  a  permanent 
instution  in  our  city. 

Ladies'  Relief  SoriEiY. — The  twenty- 
second  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Ladies' 
Protection  and  Relief  Society,  were  given  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth 
ult.  The  youthful  proteges  of  the  Society, 
who,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  were  seated  on  the  stage,  pre- 
sented an  animated  appearance.  The  chil- 
dren were  of  various  ages,  apparently  from 
three  to  thirteen,  and  showed  a  great  interest 
in  the  various  numbers  of  the  programme, 
consisting  mainly  of  songs  and  recitations, 
which  were  given  with  unusual  spirit  and 
accuracy  for  such  youthful  performers.  The 
concluding  and  most  meritorious  feature  of 
the  occasion  was  an  operetta,  "  Mother  Goose 
and  Her  Friends,"  arranged  for  the  occasion 
by  the  talented  musician,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Bos  worth. 

The  leading  popular  airs  were  introduced 
in  this  operetta,  and  the  words  were  appro- 


priate. This  piece,  although  more  difficult, 
was  executed  even  better  than  the  others, 
and  was  admiringly  applauded  by  the  full 
house.  A  liberal  collection  was  taken  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  most  excellent 
and  wholly  non-sectarian  societ.v. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  Concert.  —  On 
the  ninth  ult.,  a  concert  was  given  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  in  aid  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent's  School,  and  the 
church  was  crowded  by  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  organist  of  the  church,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dohrmann,  played  a  voluntary  which 
we  have  seldom  heard  equalled,  in  which  he 
introduced  "  Coronation  March,"  in  The 
Prophet,  with  splendid  effect.  Senor  S. 
Arrillaga,  who  has  recently  arrived  in  this 
city,  gave  a  piano  solo,  "Miserere,"  with  an 
elegance  and  exactness  that  do  him  honor. 

Signer  Mauro  Solano  gave  a  harp^solo  with 
variations,  which  was  so  far  above  ordinary 
playing  upon  that  instrument,  as  to  excite 
the  greatest  admiration.  In  fact,. no  number 
on  the  programme  excelled  it  in  Interest. 
Mr.  R.  Uhlig  gave  a  violin  solo  with  brilliant 
exjiression,  and  Sigtior  Gaspari  played  a 
clarionet  solo  with  superb  effect.  A  pro- 
gramme of  instrumental  music  so  varied, 
with  an  execution  so  uniformly  superior, 
has  seldom  been  observed  in  our  concerts. 

Mr.  G.  Xathanson  gave  the  baritone  solo, 
"Nazareth,"  with  the  fidelity  of  expi-ession 
for  which  he  is  distinguished.  Slgnor  Man- 
cusi  rendered  "  Pieta  Signore,"  in  excellent 
style.  Miss  I.  Coleman  sang  "The  Angel's 
Serenade,"  and  Miss  Wadswortli  and  Mrs. 
Hickok  a  duo,  "  Qui  Tollis."  Mr.  D.  P. 
Hughes  gave  a  tenor  solo,  "  Domine  Deus ;" 
and  also  the  tenor  solo  in  "  Ave  Maria"  with 
ladies'  chorus,  and  grand  chorus,  which  was 
beautifully  rendered  in  every  part.  The 
concert  was  a  fine  success. 


DRAMATIC,    ETC. 


The  Fabbri  Opera  Company. — This  ex- 
cellent company  commenced  its  series  of 
operatic  performances,  three  per  week,  on  the 
21st  ult., with  the  brilliant  opera  by  Boieldieu, 
La  Dame  Blanche,  and  repeated  it  On  the 
2(>thult.,  and  Istinst.  Lucia  di  Lamniermoor 
was  given  on  the  24th,  and  Lucrezia  Borgia 
on  the  2Sth  ult.,  and  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor on  the  3d  and  5th  inst.  While  this  sea- 
son has  auspiciously  commenced,  and  each 
of  the  operas  has  been  well  received,  the  two 
last-named  are  especial  favorites. 

In  La  Dame  Blanche,  Madame  Inez  Fab- 
bri, the  estimable  lady  who  is  luanager  of 
the  company,  and  wlio  has  heretofore  en- 
joyed a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  lyric  artiste, 
fully  maintained  lier  prestige  In  the  role  of 
' '  Anna. "  Her  sustained  notes  were  remark- 
ably full  and  rich,  and  few  dramatic  artists 
have  had  the  genius  to  so  fully  touch  the 
popular  heart. 

Mile.  Anna  Elzcr,  the  popular  cuntralto, 
had  t!ie  prominent  part  of  "Jenny,"  and  in 


every  tone  and  movement  displayed  the 
superior  operatic  talent  which  her  appearance 
in  concert  has  always,  indicated.  Her 
spirited  solos,  and  her  spontaneous  acting, 
were  received  with  marked  favor  and  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Theodore  Haljelmann,  as  "  George 
Brown,"  has  won  rare  popular  approval. 
This  part  requires  a  melodious  voice  and  a 
highly  dramatic  style  of  exjiression,  and 
this  gentleman  pos'sesses  both  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  the  last  act,  the  tenor 
solo,  "  O  House  of  Avenel,"  a  variation  on 
the  popular  song,  "Robin  Adair,"  was 
given  with  exquisite  feeling,  and  received  an 
earnest  encore. 

Mr.  Franz  Fischer,  who  took  the  role  of 
"Gaveston,"  has  an  excellent  baritone  voice, 
and  as  an  actor  is  well  suited  to  delineations 
requiring  strength  and  vigor.  Mr.  Charles 
Pflueger,  the  second  tenor,  has  a  good  voice 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  as  "Dickson," 
he  accomplished  all  that  the  character  would 
admit.  The  subordinate  parts  of  Margaret 
and  Mac-Irton  were  assumed  by  Miss  Brant 
and  Mr.  .lean  Babtist. 

In  the  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  Miss  Ivy 
Wandesforde  made  her  operatic  debut  as 
"  Anna  Reich,"  with  brilliant  success.  Her 
sweet  and  sympathetic  voice  has  been  finely 
cultivated,  and  her'  manner  is  bright  and 
sparkling;  while  the  enthusiastic' recall  in 
the  third  act  showed  the  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  audience. 

The  role  of  "  Falstaff"  was  assumed  by  the 
distinguished  basso,  Mr.  Karl  Formes,  who 
was  in  fine  voice,  and  his  acting  was  mag- 
nificent. In  the  delineation  of  this  remark- 
able character,  Mr.  Formes  is  certainly 
unrivaled. 

Mr.  F.  Lafontaine  acted  the  role  of  "  Hcrr 
Fluth"  with  unusual  spirit,  and  Signer  Ij. 
Forti  made  a  capital  "  Herr  Reich."  Mme 
Fabbri  as  "Fran  Fluth,"  Mile  Elzer  as 
"Fran  Reich,"  Mr.  Habelmann  as  "Fen- 
ton,"  and  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Pflueger  as 
the  unsuccessful  lovers,  admirably  executed 
their  several  jiarts.  The  scene  in  the  third 
act  by  Mr.  Formes,  Mme.  Fabbri  and  Mile. 
Elzer,  was  a  marvel  of  personation.  In  their 
trio,  as  well  as  in  tlie  solos,  these  artistes 
sang  with  the  delightful  abandon  that  the 
humorous  plot  demands,  and  captivated  the 
audience. 

The  chorus  is. very  effective,  and  the  or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  II.  Hin- 
richs,  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any  season 
of  opera  in  this  city.  The  business  manager, 
Mr.  Charles  Schutz,  is  well-known  for  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  musical  enter- 
tainments. The  marked  success  of  this  com- 
pany, comprising  home  talent  so  largely,  is 
justly  a  matter  of  pride  to  our  citizens  ;  and 
we  tru.st  theyl  may  continue  to  have  the  full 
houses  they  so  well  deserve. 

The  Theatres. — Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett 
has  been  playing  at  the  California  with  good 
suc'cess,  until  the  4th  Inst.,  and  the  Hooley 
Couicdv  Company  luive  given  their  usual 
(.•nlcrta'inmenls  at  Maguire's. 
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For  the  MosiCAL  Keview, 
ECHO. 

Wo  all  know  that  sound  first  i-inios  to  the 
oar  from  the  objeut  that  produoeil  it,  and  it 
prooceds  like  waves,  after  some  one  has 
thrown  a  stone  into  the  water;  these  waves 
go  on  until  their  progress  is  interrupted  by 
some  body  or  force,  then  the  sound  is  re- 
turned to  its  starting  point. 

When  the  space  of  time,  between  tlie  direct 
and  reflected  sounds  is  sufficient  to  be  appre- 
ciated, a  repetition  of  the  noise  is  produced 
whicli  is  called  "echo."  The  same  repeti- 
tion of  a  flash  of  light  would  be  perceived 
from  distant  surfaces  upon  the  earth,  were 
the  velocity  of  light  no  greater  than  sound. 
Sounds  sent  back  from  the  walls  of  ordinary 
buildings,  are  not  discovered  by  the  ear,  as 
they  are  confused,  and  do  not  form  distinct 
echoes  on  account  of  their  succeeding  one 
another  too  rapidly.  But  if  the  building  is 
very  large,  the  echoes  may  be  preserved  in 
some  parts  of  it,  and  these  may  bo  repeated 
again  and  again,  coming  back  in  the  same 
pitch,  or  a  note  lower. 

Some  notes  of  the  scale  are  not  returned 
in  their  places,  but  supplied  l)y  notes  which 
are  either  thirds,  fifths,  or  octaves,  and  the 
elt'cct  is  observed  to  vary  witli  the  change  of 
the  atmosphere  or  the  wind. 

To  avoid  confused  sound.s,  produced  by 
echoes,  in  buildings  designed  for  public 
speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  properly 
distribute  the  sound  of  the  voice  with  all  its 
distictness,  it  is  recommended  to  give  to 
the  length  of  tlie  apartments  one  and  one- 
third  times  as  much  as  to  the  breadth,  and  a 
height  somewhat  greater.  Tlie  ceiling 
should  be  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides,  and  should  join  these  by  slanting 
edges. 

If  we  go  into  the  Greek  mythology  we 
will  find  that  "echo"  was  the  nanve  of  a 
mountain  nymjih,  the  daughter  of  the  earth 
anil  air.  She  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the 
( 'I'pliissus,  not  far  from  Atlu-ns,  and  became 
so  desperately  in  love  with  Narcissus,  .son  of 
the  river,  that  she  followed  him  tlirough  the 
forests,  in  the  cliase,  to  the  darkness  of 
grottoes,  and  to  the  borders  of  fountains, 
ever  repeating  the  name  of  her  loved  one 
in  solitary  places.  Narcissus  disdained  her 
love  ;  and  she  i-etreated  into  the  woods,  and 
concealed  herself.  Thei'e  she  pined  away  in 
scirot.  and  no  longer  appeared  among  the 
nymphs.  Only  her  jilaintive  voice  was 
always  heard  in  the  distance,  whit^h  occa- 
sioned the  saying  that  lier  bones  were 
changed  to  rock,  and  lier  voice  alone  re-, 
mainod. 


A    CURIOSITY. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Allen,  of  this  city,  has  recently 
shown  us  an  American  copper  penny,  bear- 
ing on  its  face,  tlie  head  of  Washington,  and 
the  inscription  :  "  G.  Washington,  President 
I,  17112 ;"  while  the  reverse  has  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  and  the  inscrijition : 
"United  States  of  America."  This  coin  is 
considerable  larger  than  the  old  copper  cent, 
and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  coins,  and  is  highlv  valued 
by  Mr.  Allen. 


From  '*  Life  of  SL-liumaun." 

SCHUMANN'S     SONGS. 


Schumann's  compositions  in  1840  were 
entirely  opposite  in  character  to  his  earlier 
efforts ;  they  were  exclusively  lyric,  for  as 
he  writes  himself:  "I  write  nothing  now 
but  songs,  long  and  short,  also  male 
quartettes.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  write  for  the  voice  in  com- 
parison with  instrumental  music."  This 
sudden  outburst  of  song  was  caused  by  a 
special  influence,  viz,  his  love  for  the 
talented  Clara  Wieck.  He  wi-ites  of  her  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  Iiis  "  sole  inspiration." 

His  songs  are  a  wonderful  series  of  proofs 
of  his  great  sensibility ;  they  reveal  his 
many-sided  nature  "in  all  its  hues,  gay  and 
grave.  With  all  their  beauty  and  variety, 
they  are,  however,  amenable,  in  several 
respects,  to  criticism.  His  dogma  was,  that 
nothing  was  necessary  in  vocal  comi^osition 
but  melodious  forms,  and  a  regard  for  the 
compass  of  the  voice  ;  for  the  rest  the  singer 
must  accomodate  himself  to  the  writer's 
designs,  they  being  spiritual,  and  therefore, 
higher.  This  must  be  true,  but  those  only 
who  are  familiar  with  vocal  music  should 
rely  upon  it.  He  himself  never  was  ham- 
pered by  it,  as  his  treatment  of  the  voice 
concliLsively  proves.  For  example,  in  the 
songs.  No.  1,  op.  24,  (Consecration);  No.  1, 
op.  36,  (Sunday  on  the  Khine),  and  in 
several  others  that  might  be  introduced, 
may  Ijo  found  a  sudden  change,  irritating  to 
the  voice,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of 
tlie  register ;  and  this  often  occasions  extreme 
difficulty  of  intonation. 

Schnmann  displays  a  remarkable  ignor- 
ance of  tile  style  and  compass  of  certain 
voices ;  for  instance,  No.  2,  oi).  35,  and  No. 
6,  op.  3G,  written  expressly  for  tenor.  They 
are  much  too  low  for  such  a  voice  ;  the  same 
is  the  case  to  some  extent  with  the  tenor's 
part  of  "  I'aradi.se  and  the  Peri,"  and  the 
soprano  in  the  duet,  No.  12,  op.  37.  The 
second  voice  in  this  duet  is  marked  "for 
tenor  or  baritone."  These  things  sufficiently 
illustrate  his  singular  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  voice.  Otto  John  says 
in  his  life  of  Mozart  :  "  He  can  hardly  con- 
sider it  a  favorable  circumstance  that  song 
at  the  present  day  requires  no  inusico-artistic 
culture." 

In  this  sentence  \vc  find  the  key  to  the 
inadequacy  of  Schumann's  songs  to  the 
requirements  of  i)ure  voealism.  This  inade- 
quacy was  doubtless  caused  by  the  circum- 
.stancos  under  which  ho  essayed  to  write  for 
the  voice.  Ho  may  bo  said  to  have  grown 
up  to  the  piano.  For  many  years  he  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  for,  and  always  at 
this  instrument,  and  he  based  his  voi'al  com- 
positions on  it,  instead  of  on  the  voice.  It 
was  thus  natural  that  the  latterwhosc  nature 
he  had  not  studied,  should  receive  a  treat- 
ment suitable  to  the  former,  with  wliiili  he 
was  so  well  acquainted. 
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PIANO  POLISH. 
A  reliable  article  of  Piano  Polisli  has  long 
been  needed,  as  the  common  furniture  polish 
is  too  gummy  to  meet  the  requu-ements.  An 
application  of  Polish  should  be  made  once 
per  month  to  a  piano,  if  standing  in  a  room 
frequently  used,  and  thus  save  the  expense 
of  sending  for  a  polisher.  The  Excelsior 
Piano  Polish,  of  onr  own  preiiaration,  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Price,  Fifty 
Cents  per  bottle. 


TO   TEACHERS ! 
Teachers  desiring  a  selection  made  of  choice 
vocal  or  instrumental  pieces  of  any  grade  will 
please  state  their  wishes  and  we  will  take  es- 
pecial pains  to  suittliem. 


DKUMS,  BANJOS  AND  TAMBOEIXES. 

Various  sizes  of  these  instruments  just 
received.  Drums,  from  the  smallest  boys'  to 
the  largest  bass  drum.  For  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

•  MARTIN'S  CtUITAKS  ! 
Small  size,  $35  to  $40  ;  medium,  $45  to  $50; 
large  concert,  $60  to  $75.  Parties  in  the  in- 
terior who  wish  to  order  one  of  these  celebrated 
instruments,  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  take 
pains  to  select  for  them  as  good  as  we  have  in 
stock. 


FRESH  INVOICE  OF  STRINGS. 
We  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  ad- 
dress, a  full  set  of  the  best  qualitt/  of  strings,  as 
follows  : 

Violin  Strings $1  00 

Guitar  Strings 1  25 


PIANOS    AND   ORGANS. 

We  sell  Pianos  and  Organs  at  a  uniform 
scale  of  prices,  either  for  cash'or  on  installments 
Many  have  supposed  that  hi^jher  prices  were 
charged  when  instruments  were  sold  on  iustnll- 
meuts.  So  lir  as  onr  business  house  is  con- 
cerned, this  supposition  is  an  error,  as  the  only 
increased  expense  to  our  patrons  is  that  of  in- 
terest at  one  per  cent  per  month  on  deferred 
payments. 

Persons  iu^the  interior  can  purchase  of  ns 
jvist  as  good- an  instrument,  and  at  as  low 
prices,  through  correspondence  with  us,  as  if 
present  r.t  our  store  ;  for  we  take  especial  care 
in  making  selections  to  suit  parties  who  describe 
the  character,  quality  and  tiuish  of  the  instru- 
ment desired. 

We  invite  correspondence  on  every  subject 
connected  with  our  business,  and  will  do  our 
utmost  to  fill  all  orders  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchaser. 

U^  The  "  National  Gold  Medal"  was 
awarded  to  Bradlkv  &  Rtjlofson  for  the  best 
Photographs  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Vienna  Medal  for  the  best  in  the  world.  42'J 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


TO  ONE  AT  SEA, 

The  restless  highway  of  the  deep. 
Whose  cable  marries  land  to  land, 
God  in  His  mercy  hath  declared 
Is  holden  in  His  hand. 

Great  ships  sail  safely  o'er  its  breast, 
And  here,  three  thousand  miles  away, 
We  listen  to  the  Old  World's    heart. 
And  what  its  nations  say. 

O  watchful  Guardian  of  the  sea. 
What  harm  can  come  to  those  we  love. 
When  sentinels  that  never  sleep 
Walk  starry  rounds  above  ! 

We  leave  them  to  Thy  gracious  will. 
Safe  in  Thy  care  on  sea  or  land. 
Since  midst  all  danger,  calm  and  still 
They  rest  within  Thy  hand  ! 

Bertha  Scrantom  Pool. 


REMINISCENCES. 

A  Summer  m"The  Black  Valley  "  with  Liszt  and 
Chopin. 

Chopin  seldom  pKiyed.  He  would  only 
touch  the  piano  when  he  was  sure  of  per- 
fection. Nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
induced  him  to  play  moderately  well  only. 
It  was  the  reverse  with  Liszt ;  he  always 
played,  whether  well  or  badly.  One  eve- 
ning in  the  month  of  May,  between  1 1  and 
and  12  o'clock,  the  company  was  gathered 
in  the  parlor.  The  large  windows  were 
open,  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  the 
nightingales  were  singing,  and  the  air  was 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  'of  roses  and 
mignonette.  Liszt  was  playing  a  nocturne 
of  Chopin,  and,  as  usual,  was  embellishing 
it  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  adding  to  it 
trills,  tremolos  and  organ-points.  Several 
times  Chopin  betrayed  signs  of  impatience. 
At  length,  not  being  able  to  remain  quiet 
any  longer,  he  walked  to  the  piano,  and 
said  to  Liszt,  in  his  phlegmatic  English 
way : 

"  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Liszt,  if  you  do  mc 
the  honor  to  play  my  composition,  play 
what  is  written,  or  favor  me  with  something 
else.  Chopin  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
right  to  change  Chopin." 


"Well,  then,  play  yourself,"  said  Liszt, 
leaving  the  piano,  somewhat  piqued. 

"Willingly,"  answered  Chopin. 

At  that  moment  the  lamp  was  extinguished 
by  an  insect  which  had  been  attracted  by 
its  radiance.     Some  one  wished  to  relight  it. 

"No,"  cried  Chopin,  "on  the  contrary, 
put  out  all  the  candles.  The  moonlight 
suffices  me." 

Then  he  played.  He  played  a  whole 
hour.  To  describe  it  would  be  impossible. 
There  are  emotions  one  experiences,  but 
can  not  describe.  The  nightingales  i.  ere 
silent,  and  listened;  the  flowers  drank,  like 
a  heavenly  dew,  the  celestial  sounds.  The 
audience  in  mute  ecstacy  were  breathless; 
and  when  the  wizard  was  silent  all  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears,  and  Liszt's  wetter  than 
any.  He  pressed  Chopin  to  his  bosom, 
exclaiming: 

"Oh,  friend,  you  were  right  1  The  works 
of  such  a  genius  as  yourself  are  sacred;  it 
is  profanation  to  touch  them.  You  are  a 
real  poet.     I  am  but  a  mountebank." 

"  How  absurd !  "  quickly  retorted  Chopin. 
"We  have  each  of  us  our  style,  and  that  is 
all  about  it.  You  know  very  well  that  no 
one  in  the  world  can  interpret  Weber  and 
Beethoven  as  you  do.  Come,  play  me  Bee- 
thoven's rt^rt^M  in  C  sharp  minor;  but  do 
it  seriously,  as  you  can  if  you  will." 

Liszt  rendered  the  adagio,  and  threw  into 
the  work  his  whole  soul  and  will.  Then 
the  emotion  of  the  audience  was  of  alto- 
gether a  different  nature;  there  were  tears 
and  sobs,  but  no  longer  those  soft  tears 
which  Chopin  had  caused  to  flow,  but  the 
"cruel  tears"  of  which  Othello  speaks.  The 
melody  of  the  second  artist  did  not  find  its 
way  slowly  into  the  heart  of  the  listener;  it 
was  thrust  into  it  like  a  dagger.  It  was  not 
an  elegy ;  it  was  a  drama.  Yet  Chopin 
thought  that  evening  that  he  had  eclipsed 
Liszt,  and  boasted  of  his  achievement,  say- 
ing: "  How  vexed  he  was!"  Liszt  heard 
of  this,  and  took  his  revenge  only  as  an  in- 


telligent artist  like  himself  could  hsve  done. 
This  is  the  highly  original  plan  he  carried 
into  execution  four  or  five  days  afterward  : 

The  company  was  assembled  at  the  same 
hour,  that  is  to  say,  toward  midnight.  Liszt 
requested  that  the  lamps  should  be  ex- 
tinguished and  the  curtains  drawn,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  in  total  darkness.  It 
was  an  artist's  caprice,  and  was  acceded  to. 
As  Chopin  was  stepping  to  the  piano,  Liszt 
whispered  rapidly  a  few  words  in  his  ear, 
and  took  his  seat.  Chopin,  who  was  far 
from  understanding  his  friend's  intentions, 
quietly  threw  himself  into  the  nearest  arm- 
chair. Then  Liszt  played  the  same  pieces 
Chopin  had  executed  on  that  memorable 
evening  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
He  imitated  Chopin's  style  with  such  fidel- 
ity that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  one  not  to  have  been  mistaken.  Every- 
body was  deceived ;  all  experienced  the 
same  raptures,  the  same  emotions.  When 
the  ecstacy  was  at  its  height,  Liszt  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  a  candle  which  stood  on 
the  piano.  A  cry  of  astonishment  broke 
forth. 

"  What!     Is  it  you  ?" 

"As  you  see." 

"We  all  thought  it  was  Chopin." 

"What  do  you  say  to  this.'"  asked  Liszt 
of  his  rival. 

"I  say  as  they  all  do;  I  thought  it  was 
Chopin." 

"You  see,"  said  Liszt,  rising,  "that  Liszt 
can  be  Chopin  when  he  pleases;  but  could 
Chopin  be  Liszt?" 

It  was  a  challenge;  but  Chopin  would 
not,  or  dared  not,  accept  it.  Liszt  was  re- 
venged. 

Sometimes  there  were  impromptu  come- 
dies or  dramas.  There  was  a  pretty  thea- 
ter, and  a  large  assortment  of  costumes. 
We  were  only  given  the  subject  of  the  play, 
and  the  order  of  the  scenes.  The  perform- 
ers were  to  improvise  the  dialogue.  Liszt 
and  ClVopin  constituted  the  orchestra— one 
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seated  at  the  piano  at  the  right,  the  other  at 
an  instrument  at  the  left,  and  both  con- 
cealed by  draperies.  They  were  to  follow 
the  performance,  and  improvise  preludes  in 
keeping  with  the  action  of  the  play.  Here, 
again,  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  my  in- 
competency to  reproduce  what  I  heard. 
The  two  artists,  gifted  with  wonderful  mem- 
ories, and  familiar  with  the  Italian,  German 
and  French  operas,  grasped  with  marvel- 
ous promptitude  the  themes  suited  to  the 
situations,  and  developed  them  with  so 
much  spirit  and  such  an  ardent  desire  of 
superiority  over  each  other  that  the  actors, 
who  themselves  were  dointr  wonders,  were 
constrained  to  cry  out,  "Enough!  enough! 
why  waste  such  beauties?"  The  noble 
amusements  were  invariably  followed  by  a 
superb  and  joyous  supper. 

A  volume  could  readily  be  filled  with 
recollections  of  that  summer  season;  but, 
not  to  tire  the  reader,  I  will  conclude  with 
an  artist's  fantasie,  of  which  few  examples 
will  be  found,  at  least  with  similar  circum- 
stances; 

At  the  foot  of  the  garden  was  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  which  overlooked  the  en- 
tire "  Black  Valley."  It  had  been  neatly 
paved  ;  they  had  placed  upon  it  a  table  and 
some  stone  benches,  with  rustic  sofas  and- 
chairs,  and  the  place  was  surrounded  by 
strong  iron  balusters,  in  order  that,  when 
children  were  at  play,  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  falling  into  the  ravine  below. 
This  spot  was  famous  for  its  echo,  which  re- 
peated a  spoken  word  three  or  four  times 
with  absolute  correctness.  The  children 
often  amused  themselves  with  what  they 
called  "making  the  echo  talk."  One  eve- 
ning somebody  proposed  having  the  piano 
taken  there,  in  order  to  have  the  for- 
est repeat  some  romantic  music.  The  sug- 
gestion was  immediately  adopted,  and  the 
guests  of  the  house  took  the  magnificent 
Erard  on  their  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  spot. 

It  was  afine  evening,  not  bathed  in  moon- 
light, but  bright  with  stars.  The  air  was 
calm.  The  piano  was  tuned,  and  opened 
in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  Liszt  was 
the  first  to  strike  out  with  his  magnificent 
touch,  the  admirable  "  Hunter's  Chorus," 
from  "  Euryanthe."  As  may  be  supposed, 
he  stopped  after  every  phrase  to  wait  for 
the  echo's  answer.  After  the  first  pause 
we  were  all  enthusiasm,  we  hearkened  to  a 
new,  an  immense,  an  ideal  poesy.  The 
musical  phrase  was  too  long  to  be  repeated 
clearly  by  the  first  and  second  echos,  but 
the  third  and  fourth  rendered  it  faultlessly. 
Liszt  was  inspired,  and  continued  hastening 
a  little  the  time.  What  shall  I  say  ?  Each 
phrase  awakened  most  ardent  curiosity  and 
breathless  attention. 

The  last  but  one,  especially  when  the 
chorus  in  unison  falls  on  a  terrible  D  flat. 


rolled  through  the  woods  of  the  Black  Val- 
ley with  a  sinister  sound,  but  the  final 
phrase,  where  it  proudly  takes  up  the  key 
of  E  flat,  announced  the  victory  of  the  hu- 
man will  over  the  obstacles  of  nature.  Af- 
ter the  fanfare  so  well  suited  to  the  occasion, 
Chopin  took  Liszt's  place,  and  made  the 
echo  alternately  sing  and  cry.  He  was  at 
that  time  composing  his  impromptu.  Opus 
66,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  played  for  the 
first  time  the  sublime  theme  in  D  flat,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  composition.  Chopin 
was  enraptured  with  this  diaphonous,  aeolian 
music.  He  prolonged  much  more  than 
Liszt  his  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  the 
valley  ;  there  was  carried  on  between  them 
and  him  a  strange  dialogue  full  of  whispers 
and  murmurs,  resembling  an  incanta- 
tion scene.  The  mistress  of  the  chateau 
was  obliged  to  tear  him  from  the  piano ; 
fever  had  fastened  upon  him.  Then  Pau- 
line V sang  that  soft  and  simple  ro- 
mance from  "La  Molinara,"  "  Nel  cor  piu 
non  mi  sento."  The  air  was  admirably  se- 
lected, for  each  phrase  consisted  of  but  two 
notes,  and  the  echo  repeated  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  delightful  precision.  The 
niece  of  the  hostess  interpreted,  with  a 
clear  and  fresh  voice,  a  popular  air,  which 
met  with  great  success,  and  which  the  echo 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  with  particular 
pleasure. 

It  was  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we 
heard  from  the  garden  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  saw  through  the  trees  the  glimmer  of  a 
strange  light.  It  was  a  surprise.  The 
friends  of  the  house  had  prepared  in  a 
huge  silver  basin  a  gigantic  brew  of  punch. 
They  triumphantly  placed  it,  all  flaming,  on 
the  marble  table.  The  generous  beverage 
was  received  with  a  joyous  "hurrah!"  and 
the  echo  repeated  "hurrah!  hurrah!  hur- 
rah ! "  while  the  blue  flames  threw  a  fan- 
tastical light  upon  the  scene.  We  drank 
the  punch,  partook  of  the  supper,  and  sang 
in  chorus  a  last,  grateful  farewell  to  the 
echo.  Dawn  was  already  visible  on  the 
horizon  when  we  parted,  exhausted  by  the 
different  emotions  we  had  experienced,  but 
happy,  and  bearing  with  us  recollections 
never  to  be  eff^aced. — AVa/  Vori  Times. 


TRAPPING    AN  AUDIENCE. 

Some  years  ago  an  eccentric  genius.  Rev. 
Thomas  P.  Hunt,  used  to  give  temperance 
lectures.  One  night  he  announced  that  he 
would  lecture  in  Easton.  Now,  temperance 
was  not  in  favor  among  the  male  portion  of 
that  burg.  The  women,  however,  were  all 
in  for  the  "pledge,"  and  consequently,  on 
Hunt's  first  night,  not  a  man  showed  himself 
in  the  hall.  The  benches  were  pretty  well 
filled  with  women,  though,  and  Hunt  com- 
menced; but,  instead  of  temperance,  he 
put  them  through  on  the  vanities  of  dress, 


etc.  They  wore  great  stuffed  feather  sleeves 
then.  They — the  sleeves — caught  it,  then 
their  tight  lacing,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  female  follies ;  not  a 
word  about  temperance.  And  the  ladies 
went  home  hopping  mad,  told  their  hus- 
bands about  it,  and  voted  old  Hunt  down  to 
the  lowest  pitch. 

He  had  announced  that  he  would  lecture 
at  the  same  place  the  next  night.  Long  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  they  commenced  to 
come,  and  when  Hunt  hobbled  down  the 
aisle,  the  building  was  comfortably  we'l 
filled  with  men.  The  old  fellow  looked 
about,  chuckled,  and  muttered:  "Hogs, 
I've  got  you  now!  " 

After  the  crowd  had  got  quiet  a  little,  the 
lecturer  said: 

"  Friends,  you  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant  by  saying  'Hogs,  I've  got  you  now," 
and  I'll  tell  you.  Out  West,  the  hogs  run 
wild;  and  when  folks  get  out  of  meat  they 
catch  a  young  pig,  put  a  strap  under  his 
body,  and  hitch  him  to  a  young  sapling 
that  will  just  swing  him  from  the  ground 
nicely.  Of  course  he  squeals  and  raises  a 
rumpus,  when  all  the  old  hogs  gather  round 
to  see  what's  the  matter,  and  then  they 
shoot  them  at  their  leisure.  Last  night  I 
hung  a  pig  up;  I  hurt  it  a  little,  and  it 
squealed.  The  old  hogs  have  turned  out 
to-night  to  see  the  fun,  and  I'll  roast  you," 
and  so  he  did,  pitching  into  their  favorite 
vice  with  a  relish  and  a  gusto. 


AGASSIZ   AND   CHILDREN, 

Agassiz  was  a  great  lover  of  children.  He 
was  constantly  speaking  to  them  in  the 
street  and  caressing  them,  not  from  affec- 
tion or  desire  to  be  popular,  but  because  he 
could  not  help  it. 

A  friend  tells  me  of  an  instance  which 
well  illustrated  his  tenderness  for  children  : 
Once,  while  conducting  some  scientific  ex- 
periments, it  became  necessary  to  have 
some  water  immediately.  Agassiz  seized  a 
pitcher  and  ran  to  a  pump  near  by.  He 
went  out  quickly,  but  was  slow  in  returning. 
They  waited  twice  as  long  for  the  water  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  it,  and  then 
went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

There  sat  Agassiz  down  by  the  pump,  his 
legs  crossed,  and  a  little  child,  w-hich  he 
was  fondly  soothing  and  caressing,  nestled 
in  between  them.  In  his  haste  at  the  pump 
he  accidentally  struck  the  child  standing 
near  by.  Though  the  blow  was  of  little  ac- 
count, the  exigencies  of  science  seemed  to 
him  the  less  important,  and  he  had  put 
down  the  pitcher  and  opened  his  heart. 

When  deeply  engaged  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation, he  would  leave  his  work  to  seize  and 
fondle  a  child  that  had  strayed  into  his  room, 
and  the  interrupted  mental  process  seemed 
to  be  resumed  without  difficulty. 
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FEMALE  MASONS. 

Loomis'  Journal  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  initiation  of  two  ladies  into 
the  first  two  degrees  of  Masonry,  the  only 
instances  extant, 'one  of  which  we  subjoin. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  meetings  held  at 
Lord  Doneraile's  house  that  the  initiation 
took  place,  and  Spencer  tells  the  story  thus: 

"It  happened  on  this  particular  occasion 
that  the  Lodge  was  held  in  a  room  separated 
from  another,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  stud 
and  brick  work.  The  young  lady,  being 
giddy  and  thoughtless,  determined  to  gratify 
her  curiosity,  made  her  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  a  pair  of  sciosors  (as 
she  herself  related  to  the  mother  of  our  in- 
formant) removed  a  portion  of  a  brick  from 
the  wall,  and  placed  herself  so  as  to  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  everything  which  oc- 
curred in  the  next  room;  so  placed,  she 
witnessed  the  /ifo  first  degrees  in  Masonry, 
which  was  the  extent  of  the  Lodge  on  that 
night.  Becoming  aware,  from  what  she 
heard,  that  the  Brethren  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, for  the  first  time  she  felt  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  awkwardness  and  danger  of  her 
situation,  and  began  to  consider  how  she 
could  retire  without  observation.  She  be- 
came nervous  and  agitated,  and  nearly 
fainted,  but  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
as  quickly  as  possible;  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  being  in  the  dark,  she  stumbled  against 
and  overthrew  something,  said  to  be  a  chair, 
or  some  ornamental  piece  of  furniture;  the 
crash  was  loud,  and  the  Tyler,  who  was  on 
the  lobby  or  landing  on  which  the  doors, 
both  of  the  Lodge  room  and  that  where  the 
Honorable  Miss  St.  Leger  was,  opened, 
gave  the  alarm,  burst  open  the  door,  and 
with  a  light  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword 
in  the  other,  appeared  to  the  now  terrified 
and  fainting  lady.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
the  members  of  the  Lodge  present,  and 
luckily,  for  it  is  asserted,  that,  but  for  the 
prompt  appearance  of  her  brother.  Lord 
Doneraile,  and  other  steady  members,  her 
life  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  what 
was  then  esteemed  her  crime.  The  first 
care  of  his  Lordship  was  to  resuscitate  the 
unfortunate  lady,  without  alarming  the 
house,  and  endeavor  to  learn  from  her  an 
explanation  of  what  had  occurred ;  having 
done  so,  many  of  the  members  being  furi- 
ous at  the  transaction,  she  was  placed  un- 
der guard  of  the  Tyler  and  a  member,  in 
the  room  where  she  was  found.  The  mem- 
bers reassembled  and  deliberated  as  to 
what,  under  the  circuinstances,  was  to  be 
done,  and  over  two  long  hours  she  could 
hear  the  angry  discussion,  and  her  death 
deliberately  proposed  and  seconded.  At 
length  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  suc- 
ceeded in  calming,  in  some  measure,  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  rest  of  the  members, 
when,  after  much  had  been  said  and  many 


things  proposed,  it  was  resolved  to  give  her 
the  option  of  submitting  to  the  Masonic 
ordeal,  to  the  extent  she  had  witnessed  (Fel- 
low Craft.)  and  if  she  refused,  the  Brethren 
were  again  to  consult.  Being  waited  on  to 
decide.  Miss  St.  Leger,  exhausted  and  terri- 
fied by  the  storminess  of  the  debate,  which 
she  could  not  avoid  partially  hearing,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  all,  with  a  secret  pleas- 
ure, gladly  and  unhesitiitingly  accepted  the 
offer.     She  was  accordingly  initiated." 

Mrs.,  or  as  she  was  appropriately  called 
Sister,  Aldworth,  lived  many  years  after, 
but  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  of  charity  and  fraternal  love 
which  she  received  on  her  unexpected 
initiation  into  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
Order.  "Placed  as  she  was,"  says  the 
memoir  we  have  quoted,  "  by  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Aldworth,  at  the  head  of  a  very 
large  fortune,  the  poor  in  general,  and  the 
Masonic  poor  in  particular,  had  good  rea- 
son to  record  her  numerous  and  bountiful 
acts  of  kindness  ;  nor  were  these  accompa- 
nied with  ostentation — far  from  it;  it  Has 
been  remarked  of  her  that  her  custom  was 
to  seek  out  bashful  misery  and  retiring 
poverty,  and  with  a  well  directed  liberality, 
soothe  many  a  bleeding  heart." 


AT  WARWICK  CASTLE. 

Writing  of  Warwick  Castle,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Trauscrtfit  s?i\s:  At  the 
porter's  lodge  we  were  detained  to  look  at 
an  enormous  bowl,  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary domestic  copper,  which,  we  were 
told,  was  the  porridge-pot  of  the  celebrated 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  spear  and 
other  warlike  weapons  of  that  renowned 
champion.  Along,  winding  way  cut  through 
the  solid  rock  and  trellised  with  rich,  luxu- 
riant ivy,  conducted  us  to  the  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  towers,  which  open  into  the 
inner  court.  The  entrance  hall  is  an  im- 
mense apartment,  extending  seventy  feet  in 
length,  with  a  richly  carved  oak  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  curious  ancient 
armor,  and  other  relics  of  a  warlike  age. 
In  two  suits  of  apartments  on  both  sides  of 
this  hall  is  arranged  a  choice  collection  of 
pictures  of  the  old  masters.  A  fire  occurred 
here  about  two  years  ago,  which  destroyed 
a  number  of  these  paintings,  together  with 
a  library  as  extensive  as  it  was  valuable. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  im- 
mense collections  of  objects  of  art  scattered 
in  great  profusion  throughout  the  apart- 
ments, comprising  costly  garde  robes,  cabi- 
nets, tables  of  buhl  and  marqueterie,  vases 
and  bronzes,  with  many  veritable  antiques. 
One  object  of  much  interest  is  the  Warden's 
Horn,  and  its  history  is  told  by  the  following 
inscription:  "Phil.  Thommassinus  fes.  et 
exude,  cum  privil.  summi.  pontificis  et  su- 
perior.    Licentia  Rom:e.  Hornit  1598."     It 


measures  two  feet  two  inches  across,  and 
nearly  four  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth. 
A  complete  series  of  ancient  bows  also 
adorn  the  armory.  In  the  grounds,  in  the 
center  of  a  large  conservatory,  stands  a 
famous  vase  called  the  Warwick  Vase.  It 
is  mounted  on  a  tolerably  high  pedestal. 
The  effect  of  this  vase,  which  is  executed  in 
the  finest  white  marble  and  is  six  feet  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  is  very  astonishing ;  in 
magnitude,  form,  and  beauty  of  workman- 
ship, I  believe  it  is  the  most  remarkable  ves- 
sel of  antiquity  in  England.  We  had  a  de- 
lightful walk  through  the  park  and  grounds, 
the  eye  being  enlivened  by  the  bright  green 
of  the  trees,  while  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground  afforded  the  most  varied  views  of 
the  gigantic  castle,  which  towers  majestically 
above  the  wood.  There  is  a  magnificent 
cluster  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  near  them 
is  an  oak  tree  planted  by  the  hand  of  Queen 
Victoria  while  on  a  visit  here  in  1S5S. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  OUR  GIRLS. 

The  pastor  of  a  church  in  one  of  our 
large  cities  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  "I 
have  officiated  at  forty  weddings  since  I 
came  here,  and  in  every  case  save  one,  I 
felt  that  the  bride  was  running  an  awful 
risk."  Young  men  of  bad  habits  and  fast 
tendencies  never  marry  girls  of  their  own 
sort,  but  demand  a  wife  above  suspicion.  So 
pure,  sweet  women,  kept  from  the  touch  of 
evil  through  the  years  of  girlhood,  give 
themselves  with  all  their  costly  dower  of 
womanhood,  into  the  keeping  of  men  who, 
in  base  associations,  have  learned  to  under- 
value all  that  belongs  to  them,  and  then 
find  no  repentance  in  the  sad  after  years. 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  that  I  can 
see,  and  that  is  for  you  to  require  in  asso- 
ciations, and  marriage,  purity  for  purity, 
sobriety  for  sobriety,  and  honor  for  honor. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  young  men 
of  this  Christian  land  should  not  be  just  as 
virtuous  as  its  young  women,  and  if  the  loss 
of  your  society  be  the  price  they  are  forced 
to  pay  for  vice,  they  will  not  pay  it. 

Man's  Depenence. — Man  relies  far  more 
than  he  is  aware  for  comfort  and  happiness 
on  woman's  tact  and  management.  He  is 
so  accustomed  to  these  that  he  is  unconscious 
of  their  worth.  They  are  so  delicately  con- 
cealed, and  yet  so  ceaselessly  exercised, 
that  he  enjoys  the  light  and  atmosphere. 
He  seldom  thinks  how  it  would  be  with  him 
were  they  withdrawn.  He  fails  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  so  freely  given.  He  may  be 
reminded  of  them  now  and  then;  may 
complain  of  intrusion  or  interference ;  but 
the  frown  is  smoothed  away  by  a  gentle 
hand,  the  inurmuring  lips  are  stopped  with 
a  caress,  and  the  management  goes  on. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest ;  and 
so  are  the  greatest  men. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS. 
THE  PARTING  OF  VICTOR  AND  CLOTILDA  <■ 
If  any  of  my  readers  is  a  guest  of  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  or  should  happen  to  be 
his  Majesty,  the  king  of  Prussia,  Will- 
iam the  Second,  or  one  of  his  court,  or 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  or  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  or  any  other  princely  person, 
he  has  heard  the  good  Koch,  who  is  a  mod- 
est pensioned  soldier,  and  travels  round  ev- 
erywhere with  his  instrument  and  plays  on 
it.  This  instrument,  which  he  calls  the 
double  Jews-harp,  or  mouth-harmonica, 
consists  of  an  improved  pair  of  jaw-drums, 
or  humming  jaws-harps,  played  at  once, 
which  he  shifts  according  to  the  pieces  he  is 
playing.  His  handling  of  the  buzzing-irons 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  old  Jews- 
harp  playing  as  harmonica  bells  do  to  ser- 
vants' bells.  I  am  under  obligation  to  in- 
duce such  of  my  readers  as  have  wren's 
wings  to  their  fancy,  orat  least,  are  petrified 
from  the  heart  upwards,  or  have  t}ie  ear- 
drum membrane  for  nothing  but  to  be 
drummed  on — to  induce,  I  say,  with  the 
little  oratory  I  have,  such  readers  to  tumble 
the  aforesaid  Franz  out  of  the  house,  if  he 
undertakes  to  come  and  buzz  before  them. 
For  it  amounts  to  just  nothing,  and  the 
wretchedest  bass-viol  or  rebeck  screams 
louder  in  my  opinion ;  nay,  its  hum  is  so 
low,  that  he  played  at  Carlsbad  before  not 
more  than  twelve  customers  at  once,  be- 
cause one  cannot  sit  near  enough  to  him, 
particularly  as  in  his  leading  pieces  he  has 
the  light  carried  away,  that  neither  eye  nor 
ear  may  disturb  the  fantasies.  If,  however, 
a  reader  is  differently  constituted, — a  poet, 
perchance, — or  a  lover, — or  very  tender, — 
or  like  Victor, — or  like  me;  then,  indeed, 
let  him  without  scruple  listen  with  still  and 
melting  soul  to  Franz  Koch, — or,  for  to-day 
is  just  the  time  when  he  is  not  to  be  had, 
to  me. 

A  jolly  Englishman  had  sent  this  har- 
monist to  Victor  with  the  card:  "The 
bearer  of  this  is  the  bearer  of  an  echo  which 
he  carries  in  his  pocket."  Victor  preferred, 
therefore,  to  take  him  over  to  the  friend  of 
all  sweet  tones,  that  her  departure  might 
not  deprive  her  of  this  melodious  hour. 

Clotilda  had  still  time  to  hear  the  per- 
formance on  the  mouth-harmonica ;  and 
the  Chamberlain  offered  himself  to  his 
daughter  and  my  hero  as  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, although  he  could  make  little  out  of 
music,  table -and  ball— music  excepted. 

Victor  saw,  by  Clotilda's  delight  in  the 
musician  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  her 
harmonious  heart  loved  to  tremble  in  uni- 
son with  music.  She  said, — leaning  on  his 
arm  as  they  entered  a  still  chamber  dark- 
ened for  the  occasion, — that  "music  was 
perhaps  too  good  for  drinking-songs,  and 
for  mirthful  sensations.  As  sorrow  enno- 
bled man,  and,  by  the  little  cutting  pangs 
which  it  gave  him,  unfolded  him  as  regular- 
's From  Brooks'  translation  of  ■•  Hesperus." 


ly  as  florists  do  the  buds  of  the  carnation, 
which  are  slitted  open  with  a  knife  that 
they  may  bloom  without  bursting;  so  mu- 
sic as  an  artificial  sorrow  took  the  place  of 
the  true."  "  Is  the  true  so  rare  ?"  said  \'ic- 
tor  in  the  dark  chamber,  which  only  one 
wax-taper  lighted.  He  came  close  to  Clo- 
tilda, and  her  father  sat  opposite  to  him. 

Blissful  hour!  thou  that  didst  once,  with 
the  echo-strains  of  this  harmonica,  pass 
through  my  soul, —  glide  along  by  me  once 
more,  and  let  the  resonance  of  that  echo 
again  murmur  around  theel 

But  scarcely  had  the  modest  quiet  vir- 
tuoso put  the  instrument  of  enchantment  to 
his  lips,  when  Victor  felt  that  now  (before 
the  light  was  removed)  he  should  not  dare 
to  do  as  at  other  times,  when  he  pictured  to 
himself  at  every  adagio  appropriate  scenes, 
and  underlaid  every  piece  with  peculiar 
fantasyings  for  its  texts.  For  it  is  an  un- 
failing method  of  giving  tones  their  omnip- 
otence, when  one  makes  them  the  accom- 
panying voices  of  our  inner  mood,  and  so 
out  of  instruinental  music  makes  as  it  were 
vocal  music,  out  of  inarticulate  tones  articu- 
late ones,  which  no  definite  subject  arranges 
into  alphabet  and  speech,  glides  off  from 
bathed,  but  not  softened  hearts.  When, 
therefore,  the  sweetest  sounds  that  ever 
flowed  over  human  lips  as  consonants  of 
the  soul  began  to  well  forth  from  the  trem- 
bling mouth-harmonica,  then  did  he  con- 
strain his  feverish  heart,  on  which,  besides, 
all  wound:,  came  out  to-day,  to  shrink  up 
against  the  tones,  merely  that  he  might  not 
burst  into  tears  before  the  light  w^as  gone. 

Higher  and  higher  swept  the  drag-net  of 
uplifting  tones  with  his  heart  in  its  grasp. 
One  melancholy  remembrance  after  anoth- 
er said  to  him  in  this  short  ghostly  hour  of 
the  past,  "Crush  me  not  out,  but  give  me 
my  tear."  All  his  imprisoned  tears  were 
clustered  around  his  heart,  and  in  them  his 
whole  inner  being,  lifted  from  earth,  softly 
swam.  But  he  collected  himself:  "Canst 
thou  not  yet  deny  thyself,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "not  even  a  moist  eye?  No,  with  a 
dry  eye  receive  this  sad,  stifled  echo  of  thy 
whole  breast,  receive  this  resonance  from 
Arcadia,  and  all  these  weeping  sounds,  into 
a  broken  heart." — Amidst  such  a  secret 
melting  away,  which  he  olten  took  for  com- 
posure, it  always  seemed  within  him,  as  if  a 
breaking  voice  from  a  far  region  addressed 
him,  whose  words  had  the  cadence  of 
verses;  "Are  not  these  tones  composed  of 
vanished  hopes?  Do  not  these  sounds, 
Victor,  run  into  one  another,  like  human 
days?  O,  look  not  on  thy  heart;  on  the 
dust-cloud  of  the  crumbling  heart,  as  on  a 
mist,  the  gleaming  forms  of  former  days 
cast  their  image." — But  the  light  was  just 
then  carried  from  the  chamber,  and  the 
harmonica  began  the  melody  of  the  dead: 
"How  softly  thy  slumber;"  and  now  his 
weary  heart  dissolved  into  broken  tones 
and  all  his  suppressed  tears  gushed  in  tor- 
rents from  his  eyes Ah,  in  such 

tones  do  the  wandering  waves  of  the  sea  of 
eternity  beat  against  the  hearts  of  darkling 
mortals  who  stand  on  the  shore  and  yearn 
to  put  forth  I  How  art  thou,  Victor,  wafted 
by  a  wave  of  harmony,  out  of  the  mist-rain 
of  life  over  into  the  light  of  eternity  !  Hear, 
what  tones  murmur  round  the  broad  fields 
of  Eden !  Do  not  the  strains,  dissipated 
into  breaths,  reverberate  from  distant  flow- 
ers, and  float,  swollen  by  echo,  round  the 
swan-bosom,  which,  blissfully  dissolving, 
swims  on  pinions,  and  draw  it  on  from 
flood  to  flood  of  melody,  and  sink  with  it 


in  the  distant  flowers,  which  a  cloud  of  fra- 
grance fills,  and  does  not  in  the  fragrant 
dust  the  soul  glow  again  like  a  ruddy  even- 
ing, ere  it  sets  in  bliss? 

O,  \'ictor,  docs  the  earth  still  abide  under 
us,  drawing  its  circle  of  death-like  hills 
round  the  breath  of  life  ?  Do  these  tones 
tremble  in  the  earthly  air?  O  Music  1  thou 
that  bringest  the  Past  and  Future  with  their 
flying  flames  so  near  to  our  wounds,  art 
thou  the  evening  breath  of  this  life,  or  the 
morning  air  of  the  life  to  come?  Ay,  thy 
sounds  are  echoes,  which  angels  snatch 
from  the  next  world's  tones  of  gladness,  to 
convey  down  into  our  mute  hearts,  into  our 
dreary  night  the  faint  spring-melodies  of 
heavens  flying  far  above  us  I  And  thou, 
dying  harmonica — tone  I  verily  thou  comest 
to  us  out  of  a  peal  of  exultation,  which 
driven  from  heaven  to  heaven,  dies  at  last 
in  the  remotest  mute  heaven,  which  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  deep,  broad,  tranquil, 
and  eternal  bliss 

"Tranquil  and  eternal  bliss,"  repeats 
Victor's  dissolving  soul,  whose  rapture  I 
have  hitherto  made  my  own,  "ay,  i/iere  wiW 
lie  the  region  where  I  shall  lift  up  my  eyes 
toward  the  All-gracious,  and  spread  out  my 
arms  tow-ard  her,  toward  this  weary  soul, 
toward  this  great  heart.  Then  shall  I  fall 
upon  thy  heart,  Clotilda,  then  shall  I  clasp 
thee  forever,  and  the  flood  of  tranquil  and 
eternal  bliss  will  close  around  us." 

The  tune  stopped  and  died  away.  What 
stillness  now  in  the  dark!  Every  sigh  took 
the  form  of  a  long-drawn  breathing.  Only 
the  nebulous  stars  of  sensibility  sparkled 
brightly  in  the  darkness.  No  one  saw  whose 
eye  had  been  wet.  Victor  looked  into  the 
still,  black  air  before  him,  which  a  few  min- 
utes ago  had  been  filled  with  hanging- 
gardens  of  tones,  with  dissolving  air-castles 
of  the  human  ear,  with  diminished  heavens, 
and  which  now  remained  a  naked,  black 
fire-work-scaffold. 

But  the  harmonica  soon  filled  this  dark- 
ness again  with  meteorological  apparitions 
of  worlds.  Ah,  why  then,  must  it  needs 
strike  precisely  that  melody  which  woke 
such  restless  yearnings  in  my  Victor,  the 
"  Forget-me-not,"  which  sounded  out  to 
him  the  verses,  as  if  he  repeated  them  to 
Clotilda.  "Forget-me-not,  now  that  fate 
sternly  calls  thee  away  from  me.  Forget- 
me-not  when  the  cool  earth  one  day  lightly 
rests  upon  this  heart,  that  fondly  belt  for 
thee.  Think  it  is  I,  when  some  soft  voice 
shall  whispertothy  thought.  Forget-me-not." 

The  still  angel  at  his  side,  could  no  longer 
veil  her  emotion,  and  Victor  heard  Clotil- 
da's first  sigh. 

Ay,  then  he  took  her  hand  as  if  he  would 
sustain  her,  hovering  over  an  open  grave. 

She  gave  up  her  hand  to  him,  and  her 
pulse  throbbed  trembling  in  unison  with  his. 

Finally,  only  the  last  lingering  tone  of 
the  song  still  flung  out  its  melodious  circles 
in  the  ether,  and  its  wake  undulated  away 
over  a  whole  past — then  a  distant  echo 
wrapped  it  up  in  a  fluttering  breath  of  air, 
and  wafted  it  away  through  deeper  echoes, 
and  finally  over  to  the  last  which  lay  round 
about  heaven, — then  the  tone  expired  and 
flew  as  a  soul  into  one  of  Clotilda's  sighs. 

The  first  tear  then  escaped  her,  and  fell 
like  a  hot  heart  on  Victor's  hand, — and  the 
bright  moment  which  now  darted  by  in  the 
stream  of  time  projected  into  eternity  the 
images  of  two  heavenly  forms,  one  unveiled, 
pale-red,  transfigured  with  tears,  and  one 
glorified  by  love,  radiant  with  the  reflection 
of  hope. — Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 
THE  INFLUENCE   OF   ESTHETIC  CULTURE. 

He  who  has  once  become  alive  to  the 
charms  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  and  who  has  once  gazed  upon 
the  muses  in  their  eternal  youth  and  se 
renity, — he  will  never  renounce  them ; 
ever  will  he  seek  anew  the  heights  on  which 
he  found  them,  ever  renew  and  enjoy  again 
in  his  glad  soul  the  sweet  pleasures  which 
he  has  learned  from  them;  his  spirit  will 
not  age,  even  though  his  senses  should  be- 
come enfeebled,  and  the  follies  and  burdens 
of  this  world  can  have  no  power  over  him, 
nor  can  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  this  life, 
which  will  thenceforth  appear  less  severe  to 
his  enlightened  vision,  bringing  forth  flow- 
ers along  its  steepest  and  thorniest  paths. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  aesthetic  culture 
which  is  not  favorable  to  human  happiness, 
and  which  may  be  harmful  and  injurious, 
especially  to  the  female  sex,  if  while  devel- 
oping fancy  and  taste,  the  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing are  neglected,  and  thus  the  harmony  of 
the  soul  disturbed.  Thus  arises  that  affec- 
tation of  beautiful  feelings,  which  being  with- 
out any  real  inner  basis,  strives  only  after 
external  appearances,  and  thus  becomes 
unendurable  to  every  rational  being,  by 
reason  of  its  laughable  vanity ;  or  else  those 
high-flown  modes  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  lose  themselves  wholly  in  fantastic 
dreams  and  not  infrequently  fill  life  with 
misery,  nausea  and  lunacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  sense  of  beauty  tends  more  to 
the  sensuous,  one  falls  an  easy  prey  to  in- 
satiate cravings  for  pleasure  and  to  that 
frivolity  of  mind  which  renders  one  insensi- 
ble to  all  the  earnestness  of  life,  to  right  and 
duty,  and  to  the  obligations  due  to  God  and 
man,  thus  leading  the  soul  to  live  only  for 
itself,  in  common  depravity.  No  such  aber- 
ration of  spirit,  however,  need  be  feared 
upon  the  part  of  him,  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  contemplate  the  world  of  sense 
with  a  clear  and  certain  eye,  and  who  pos- 
sesses withal,  the  strength  to  give  to  lite  an 
ideal  tendency,  and  thus  to  blend  the  finite 
with  the  infinite,  the  earthly  with  the  Divine. 
Such  ideality  is  not  delirium,  such  poesy  of 
life  is  not  fantasticism ;  it  is  the  true  hu- 
manity, which  frees  us  from  the  yoke  of 
animal  nature,  and  all  its  attendant  evils. 
Thousands  are  well  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
saic ways,  and  "wander  and  pasture  in  the 
obscure  enjoyment  of  a  life  restricted  to  the 
moment."  But  this  is  a  scanty,  caterpillar's 
existence,  in  which  no  heart-string  is  aroused 
to  sympathetic  vibration,  in  which  the  cheer- 
ful play  of  color  vainly  appeals  to  the  eye, 
and  in  which  the  hours  creep  over  the 
graves  of  life  in  a  heavy  train  of  cares  ;  this 
is  vulgar  reality,  benumbed  life  without 
grace  or  serenity,  aging  care  without  re- 


freshing gleams  of  beauty.  Nay,  art  and 
poesy  promote  even  morality  and  virtue. 
"The  boor,"  says  Schiller,  "follows  the 
senses,  the  merely  moral  man  follows  rea- 
son in  so-called  freedom,  but  often  quite 
unvoluntarily.  The  .-esthetically  cultured 
possess  a  power  above  that  of  the  followers 
of  sense,  and  for  them  the  true  and  the  good 
have  an  additional  charm;  taste  makes 
room  for  the  will  through  its  striving  after 
regularity,  order  and  harmony,  and  taste  is 
often  stronger  than  all  other  powers,  than 
all  other  forces  of  life,  to  conquer  evil  and 
to  restrain  the  recalcitrant  elements  of  hu- 
man nature.  Noble  inclinations  arise  more 
easily  in  a  finely  cultured  heart;  and  vul- 
garity, gross  sensuality,  vice  and  barbarity 
yield  to  respectability  and  good  breeding 
far  sooner  than  to  mere  laws  of  rea- 
son." The  beautiful  touches  man  through 
the  sensuous  side  of  his  nature,  in  order  to 
wed  the  sensuous  with  the  spiritual ;  it  binds 
two  worlds  together  just  as  religion  unites 
earth  with  heaven.  Therefore,  art  and  re- 
ligion extend  to  each  other  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  the  religious  sense  can  not 
exist  apart  from  the  aesthetic,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word. — Oeser. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  BACH. 

As  there  was  once  in  Florence  and  at 
other  Italian  Universities,  a  Dante  faculty 
(Boccaccio  was  the  first  occupant  of  this 
chair  of  instruction)  the  members  of  which 
confined  their  philological  labors  simply  to 
the  enigma  of  this  mighty  sphinx,  so  there 
might  be  in  place,  in  high  schools  of  music, 
a  similar  specialization  of  the  study  of  the 
German  intellectual  giant  in  tones.  Bach, 
who  is  comparable  to  a  Dante  only.  To 
play  Bach  beautifully  and  whh  finish,  is  a 
task  which — the  necessary  cerebral  condi- 
tions abstracted — is  only  to  be  demanded 
from  those  pianists  who  have  attained  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  material,  and  who 
also,  for  example,  no  longer  brokenly  stut- 
ter through  Beethoven's  last  pianoforte 
sonatas.  Whither  attempts  to  assimilate 
the  works  of  Bach  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pianoforte-chairspecifically  tend  is  most 
alarmingly  shown  by  Czerny's  celebrated 
edition  of  them,  the  transitory  merit  of 
which  we  would  not  question,  but  against 
an  uncritical  use  of  which  an  emphatic 
warning  must  be  given  in  the  interest  of  a 
true  understanding  of  Bach.  Moreover, 
with  the  above  remark,  it  is  not  intended  to 
say  that  the  introduction  to  the  playing  of 
Bach  (preludes  and  inventions)  may  not, 
according  to  individual  data,  begin  even 
simultaneously  with  the  study  of  Cramer's 
Etudes.— ^k^s  VON  BULOW. 

ON  LITERARY  COMPOSERS. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  musician  ought 
not  to  take  the  critic's  pen  in  his  hand,  be- 
cause he  neither  will  nor  can  be  just  to- 


wards his  fellow-workers,  towards  his  rivals, 
towards  both  those  who  are  more  and  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  himself,  towards 
other  tendencies,  and  towards  opposite 
opinions.  As  if,  outside  of  music,  the  most 
Divine  of  justice  prevailed  on  earth,  as  if 
authors  and  statesmen,  who  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  criticise  their  colleagues  and 
their  opponents,  were  made  of  different 
material  from  us,  and  as  if  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  thing,  even  when  coupled 
with  one-sidedness  did  not  far  more  entitle 
one  to  pronounce  a  verdict,  than  superfi- 
cial versatility  of  knowledge.  Only  an  art- 
ist of  culture  is  at  all  capable  of  really 
judging  in  respect  to  things  which  belong 
to  his  art. — F.  Hiller. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  nature  of  every  human  being,  even 
though  born  in  fetters,  reveals  an  inerradi- 
cable  impulse  to  self-determination  and 
freedom.  Whoever  seeks  to  repress  that, 
undertakes  to  murder  the  inner  man.  The 
artist  can  neither  be  nor  produce  more  than 
in  him  lies.  The  inner  man  must  be  held 
upright  and  strengthened,  in  order  that  the 
artist  may  be  vigorous  in  life  and  deed. 
Above  all,  the  youth  must  preserve  self- 
consciousness  and  self-reliance,  self-deter- 
mination as  to  his  tendencies,  his  will  and 
the  totality  of  purposes;  his  character  must 
be  steeled  and  strengthened,  not  crossed, 
nor  suffered  to  be  consumed  by  the  rust  of 
doubt,  nor  led  to  waver  in  his  forward- 
endeavors  through  either  consequentiality, 
or  dialectic  arts  of  persuasion,  or  an  over- 
dazzling  array  of  examples  to  the  contrary 
of  that  after  which  he  strives. — Dr.  A.  B. 
Marx. 

virtuosoship. 

Virtuosity  exists  only  in  order  that  the 
artist  may  be  in  a  condition  to  achieve  all 
that  he  wills  to  do.  But  to  that  end,  it  is  in- 
dispensable ;  so  indispensable  that  it  can 
not  be  cultivated  enough.  Especially  is  it 
to  be  prized,  when  it  is  represented  by  art- 
ists to  whom  it  yields  all  fullness  of  utter- 
ance, being  not  a  mere  means  of  display, 
but  instead,  a  means  for  the  expression  of 
emotion. — Franz  Liszt. 

POET  and  musician. 
In  truth,  the  greatness  of  the  poet  is  best 
estimated  by  what  he  conceals  in  order  to 
let  the  inexpressible  itself  silently  speak  to 
us ;  but  what  the  poet  thus  conceals,  the 
musician  causes  to  sound  forth  clearly. — 
Wagner. 

musical  sympathy. 

Were  you  to  give  me  the  best  instrument 
in  Europe,  but  for  auditors,  people  who 
either  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
anything  and  who  did  not  feel  with  me 
what  I  played,  I  should  lose  all  pleasure  in 
playing. — Mozart. 
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JOHNSON'S  LOVE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Like  all  great  men,  Andy  Johnson  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  an  anecdote  was 
told  me,  to-day,  says  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Inter-Occati,  that 
has  never  before  been  in  print,  which  il- 
lustrates how  l<ind  his  heart  was.  During 
the  first  Grant  campaign,  at  one  of  his  re- 
ceptions at  the  White  House,  the  President 
piclied  up  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  and 
asked  her : 

"Whose  little  girl  are  you? 

"I  is  Gertie  Fish;  my  papa  is  a  'publi- 
can ;  my  Uncle  Jack  is  a  Demecack.  Who 
is  00? 

"  I  am  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

"Is  00  a  'publican  or  a  Demecack?" 

Andy  laughed.  The  child  expressed  the 
curiosity  that  the  world  was  feeling — and 
the  President  evaded  the  question,  asking  : 

"Which  would  you  rather  have,  little 
girl,  my  picture  or  those  flowers?"  pointing 
to  an  elegant  bouquet  that  stood  in  a  silver 
vase  on  the  mantle  at  his  shoulder. 

"  I  would  rather  have  the  flowers,"  re- 
plied the  child. 

And  the  President  lifted  the  ornament 
from  its  position,  threw  the  water  it  con- 
tained into  a  large  urn  that  stood  by  his 
side,  and  wrapping  the  dripping  stems  of 
the  flowers  in  his  own  handkerchief,  handed 
the  vase  and  bouquet  to  the  child,  and 
kissed  her  good-bye. 

The  mother  was  not  then,  but  has  been 
since,  an  admirer  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Tlie 
vase  and  handkerchief  «ill  be  heir-looms. 


IS  GENIUS  TRANSMITTED? 

Does  the  transmission  of  genius  exist  ? 
Can  dynasties  entail  merit  by  the  privilege 
of  nature,  as  they  entail  power  by  the  er- 
rors of  society  ?  There  were  five  Caesars  of 
the  family  of  the  great  Julius,  and  none  of 
them  attained  the  universal  and  humanita- 
rian genius  of  the  illustrious  chief  of  his 
race.  Augustus,  though  able  and  prudent, 
Was  so  timid  that  he  would  hide  himself 
under  a  bed  when  he  heard  a  crash  of 
thunder.  Tiberius  avoided  war,  and  wasted 
himself  in  pleasure.  Claudius  deserved 
that  Seneca  should  compare  his  divine  skull 
with  a  gigantic  calabash.  Caligula  was  a 
sanguinary  madman,  and  Nero  was  a  san- 
guinary mountebank.  Individuals  of  the 
same  family,  children  of  the  same  blood, 
St.  Louis  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  one 
was  a  saint  and  the  other  a  demon  ;  the  one 
founded  tribunals  and  the  other  suborned 
them ;  the  one  concluded  peace  and  the 
other  kindled  wars;  the  one  compelled 
respect  to  that  point  that  kings  submitted  to 
his  judgment  the  bloody  strifes  of  nations, 
and  the  other  e.xcitcd  hatred  to  such  a  point 
as  to  command  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers;  the   one  under  the   oak   of  Vin- 


cennes  gives  every  man  his  right,  and  the 
other  in  the  public  square  of  Naples  assas- 
sinates the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Sua- 
bia ;  the  one  leads  the  crusaders  like  a 
great  inissionary  and  a  great  general,  the 
other  robs  them  by  land  and  sea  like  a 
thief  and  a  pirate.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Charles  the  Fifth  bears  gloriously  on 
his  shoulders  for  thirty  years  the  weight  of 
the  world,  but  a  century  afterward  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  Atlas  is  called  Charles  the 
Second.  Isabel  the  Catholic,  who  conquers 
Granada,  and  discovers  America,  who  ends 
the  feudal  age  and  initiates  the  modern 
time,  is  daughter  of  the  feeble  Juan  the 
Second,  and  the  sister  of  the  impotent 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Charles  the  Third  im- 
b.bcs  on  the  throne,  in  great  draughts,  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as- 
sists the  progress  of  his  time,  fills  a  glorious 
page  in  the  history  of  Italy,  and  another 
glorious  page  in  the  history  of  Spain,  but 
he  leaves  his  name  and  his  authority  and 
his  rights  to  two  imbeciles,  one  of  whom 
knows  nothing  but  to  kill  javalies  in  the 
Prado,  and  the  other  to  train  kangaroos  in 
Caserta.  No  dynasties  exist  in  nature. 
Genius  is  like  the  God  of  Mohammed, 
without  father  or  sons  in  its  greatness  and 
its  eternity.  The  hereditary  principle  in 
power  is  a  principle  which  is  at  once  con- 
demned by  reason,  nature,  and  history. — 
Einilo  Castelar,  in  Harper  s  Magazine  for 
August. 

HOW  HE  MADE  HIMSELF  AT  HOME. 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,"  is  a  common 
form  of  hospitable  welcome,  but  the  invita- 
tion may  be  awkwardly  taken  advantage  of 
if  your  friend  happens  to  be  odd.  The 
Nashville  Banner  says : 

The  eccentric  "Brother  Carr,"  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  in  this 
city,  once  paid  an  informal  visit  to  a  good 
religious  lamily,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  when  he  came  to  Nashville.  The 
lady  of  the  house  came  in,  but  after  some 
time  excused  herself  to  attend  to  some 
household  duty,  but  begged  Brother  Carr  to 
make  himself  at  home.  When  she  returned 
she  found  the  reverend  gentleman  on  his 
knees  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  taking  up 
the  ashes.  Perfectly  taken  aback  at  this 
spectacle,  she  said : 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing?" 

He  answered; 

"You  told  me  to  make  myself  at  home; 
and,  if  I  were  at  home  and  the  ashes  needed 
taking  out  as  badly  as  your's,  I  would  do  it 
myself." 

She  was  not  much  comforted  to  find  that 
he  had  been  out  in  the  back  yard,  and  had 
hunted  up  an  old  ash  pan  with  as  much 
idea  of  being  at  home  as  she  could  have 
possibly  desired. 


JIMMY. 

I  once  had  a  pet  mocking-bird  that  was  a 
source  of  great  amusement  to  me,  and  also 
of  some  little  inconvenience.  Jimmy,  as  I 
called  him,  would  not  only  imitate  all  the 
bird  songs  that  came  to  his  ear,  but  the 
crowing  of  every  bantam,  and  the  mewing 
of  my  kitten.  As  my  home  was  in  a  part  of 
the  city  where  the  cry  of  fire  was  not  unfre- 
quently  heard,  he  soon  learned  to  cry 
"  Fire !  "  as  distinctly  as  a  parrot. 

My  father  was  one  day  sitting  in  my  room, 
and  lighted  his  cigar  with  a  match.  Jimmy 
saw  it  and  immediately  began  to  call  "  fire  ! 
fire  I"  A  boy  in  the  street  heard  it,  and 
repeated  the  cry.  A  needless  alarm  of  fire 
was  a  thing  which,  when  detected,  was 
punished  by  the  town  authorities. 

My  father  sprang  to  the  door  to  to  silence 
the  boy,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  little  ur- 
chin was,  by  this  time,  iully  two  blocks 
away,  and  other  boys  were  joining  in  the 
frantic  CT'y. 

"They'll  have  to  have  it  now,"  said  my 
father,  returning  to  the  house. 

The  bell  rang,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
steam  engines  came  tearing  down  the  road. 
Soon  the  hook  and  ladder  company  fol- 
lowed. But  where  was  the  fire?  It  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  As  the  firemen  were 
returning  to  their  engine  house  I  heard  one 
of  them  say,  "  I'd  like  to  know  who  started 
that  cry,  so  I  could  take  him  by  the  collar." 

But  Jimmy  was  safe  in  his  cage,  and  not 
a  feather  of  his  collar  was  harmed. —  Youth's 
Companion. 

BURIED  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  extent 
scientists  of  our  time  will  resurrect  the  buried 
knowledge  of  the  past.  The  bricks  of 
Nineveh  stamped  with  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, have  been  deciphered  and  translated; 
the  existence  and^^manners  of  the  men  who 
lived  contemporaneously  with  the  cl'cphant 
and  rhinoceros  in  Europe  have  been  infer- 
red from  fragments  of  bane  and  stone ;  the 
domestic  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  has 
been  explained  for  the  first  time  after  a 
lapse  of  2,500  years;  and  now  we  are  about 
to  have  a  translation  of  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  Medicine,  as  understood  and 
practiced  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  3,400 
years  since.  A  large  papyrus,  written  in 
hieroglyphics  and  in  excellent  preservation, 
found  in  a' pyramid,  has-been  translated  in 
Europe,  and  is  now  being  printed  by  steam 
to  satisfy  the  doctors  that  their  learning  and 
their  ignorance  do  not  date  from  yesterday. 

The  best  theology — a  pure  and  benificent 
life.  The  best  medicine— cheerfulness  and 
temperance.  Thebest  art — painting  a  smile 
upon  the  brow  of  childhood.  The  best 
science — extracting  sunshine  from  a  cloudy 
way. 
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EYIEW. 
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— Brooklyn  has  225  churches,  which  spend  $'i7c,850 
annually  for  music.  The  42  representative  churches 
spend  for  music  some  $105,800.  Some  of  the  salaries 
are  as  follows  :  Plymouth  Church  spends  JS.ooo  a 
year  for  muMC,  paying  Miss  Clementine  V.  Lasar 
$1.500 ;  Mr.  W.  J.Hill,  $1,250  ;  Mr.  John  Zundel,  $1,- 
500,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  King,  assistant  organist,  $500. 
Mr.  Henry  Camp  is  paid  $2,500  per  year.  So  much 
for  Plymouth.  The  organist  of  St.  James',  Mr.  E.  J. 
Fiizhugh,  receives  $2,500;  Miss  Emma  Wilkinson, 
$700.  At  Dr.  Cuyler's  Miss  Bedloe  and  Miss  Bronson 
receive  $900  each;  Mr.  John  D.  Trevor,  $1,000;  Mr. 
Newell,  the  organist.  $.,200.  At  St.  Ann's  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Clark  gets  $1,200.  At  Dr.  Storrs'  church  Mrs. 
Butman  receives  $1,200.  At  Talmage's  Tabernacle 
George  W.  Morgan  gets  $1,800  and  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
with  liis  cornet,  is  paid  $soa  Sunday. 

—Samuel  Priestly  Taylor,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  organist  and  general  musician  in  the  world, 
recently  died  in  Brooklyn  at  the  age  of  95  years  and 
9  months.  He  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1779. 
and  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Taylor 
of  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  boychoir  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  and.  when  only  7  years  old,  played 
an  organ  accompaniment  for  a  choir  in  the  Cumber- 
land Street  Chapel,  of  which  his  father  was  then  pas- 
tor. He  came  to  New  York  in  j8o6,  intending  to  en- 
ter mercantile  business,  but  he  was  induced  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  his  profession  as  an  organist, 
choirmaster,  and  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumenial 
music.  He  played  the  clarinet  and  kettle-drum  in  the 
band  of  the  American  garrison  of  New  York  during 
the  war  of  1812,  of  which  he  was  a  pensioner.  He 
conducted  the  music  at  St.  Paul's  Church  during  the 
funeral  services  of  Gen.  Montgomery,  and  has 
been  the  organist  and  musical  director  of  many  of  the 
leading  old-time  churches  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Newburgh.  and  Boston.  His  last  public  performance 
was  at  Trinity  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  in  18(54,  when  he 
played  Luther's  Judgment  Hymn  for  a  chorus  of  too 
male  voices,  he  being  then  in  his  S6th  year.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  at  Plymouth  Church,  about  a 
year  ago,  when  he  was  given  a  benefit  concert  by  the 
Brooklyn  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  continued 
to  give  organ  instruction  until  1S70.  when,  on  account 
of  blindness,  hastened  by  an  accident,  he  abandoned 
his  profession  after  having  practiced  it  84  years. 

— Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  i 
some  $2so,cco.  She  was 
looked  well  after  the  penn 
has  certainly  not  squandered  her  means,  and  is  re- 
ported to  ha\e  $500,000  invested  in  stocks  and  real 
estate.  Miss  Kellogg  is  worth  probably  $2co,ooo  well 
invested,  and  would  be  worth  more  if  she  were  not  so 
generous.  She,  or  her  mother,  who  acts  for  her,  is 
close  at  a  bargain,  but  liberal  with  moneyafter  she 
once  gets  it.  Adelina  Patti  is  extravagant  and  ava- 
ricious, too.  She  makes  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
spends  a  great  deal  as  well.  But  she  has  saved  a 
fortune.  Iillle.  .Albani  is  just  beginning  to  make 
money;  so  she  has  not  saved  any  so  far.  Mr.  Gye, 
however,  will  see  that  she  docs  not  lose  anything. 
Lucca  is  more  hke  the  old-fashioned  prima  donna. 
She  docs  not  save  a  penny,  though  she  makes  a  great 
many.  De  Murska,  also,  is  improvident.  Adelaide 
Phillips  is  poor,  through  her  generosity  to  her  rela- 
tives, I  am  told.  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary  would 
save  if  she  could  only  get  a  little  ahead.  But  she  is 
sokind.hcartcd.  Mme.  Anna  Bishop  belongs  to  the 
improvident,  or  rather,  unfortunate,  generation.  She 
has  made  fortunes,  but  only  to  lose  them,  and  is  a 
poor  woman  to-day.  Carl  Formes,  Mario,  Tamber- 
lik,  neither  have  anything  left,  not  even  their  voices. 
Of  the  present  generation.  \V.achtel  is  well  off;  so  are 
Stanley,  Sims  Reeves,  Faure,  and  Niemann.  Cam- 
paniui  saved;  so  did  Carpi.  Capoul  didn't,  neither 
did  Maurel  nor  Brignoli,  and  the  tenors  and  baritones 
of  the  second  class  are  poorer  than  church  mice. 


aid  to  have  died  worth 
very  thrifty  woman,  and 
.    Mme.  Nilsson-Rozeaud 
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—The  reigning  queen  of  pianists.  Mile.  Essipoff  is 
concertising  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

—Weber's  Euryanthe  has  been  revived  with  great 
care  in  Vienna,  but  attracts  very  small  audiences. 

—Cleopatra's  Needle  is  to  be  boxed  and  transported 
to  London  by  sea.  It  will  be  towed  by  a  steamer  the 
whole  way. 

—Mme.  Mallinger  appeared  in  Vienna,  in  Lohen- 
grin, Tannhaeuser,  Faust,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Iphegenia. 

—The  bust  of  Beethoven  by  M.  de  St.  Vidal  that 
was  exhibited  in  the  last  Salon  has  been  bought  by 
the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  Opera  House 


Paris. 
—Rubins 


Tow 


fori 


certs,  how 


of  Pabel  suffered  from  a 
1  Paris.  His  latest  piano- 
excited    "  universal  aston- 


— Vieuxtemps,  the  famous  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  is  disabled  by  paralysis  of  one  arm.  The 
French  government  has  conferred  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

—A  committee  has  been  formed  in   Florence  to  ar- 

the  achievement  of  Bartolemeo  Christofali,  the  sup- 
posed inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  whose  remains  were 
recently  discovered  in  a  demolished  church  in  that 
city. 

—Liszt  was  recently  the  guest  of  the  king  of  Hol- 
land at  the  Prague  castle  Lao.  Before  leaving,  the 
celebrated  artist  was  decorated  by  his  royal  host  with 
the  Commander's  Cross  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown,  and  presented  in  addition  with  a  superb  sec- 
retary valued  at  $7,000.  Liszt's  grand  oratorio  of 
Christtts,  was  recently  given  with  great  excellence  at 
Munich. 

—The  Marriage  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  daughter,  at 
Hamilton,  Scotland,  to  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Bruce,  one 
of  the  partners  of  a  well-known  Edinburg  firm 
(Messis.  William  Younger  &  Co.,)  on  the  28th  of  July, 
was  an  event  in  the  fashionable  world.  The  bride 
received  presents  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Moffat,  the  African  missionary, 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  the  little  town  of  Ham- 
ilton had  on  its  best  holiday  attire.  It  was  in  the 
neighboring  mills  of  Blantyre,  the  weaver  boy  Living- 
stone learned  his  Latin  declensions  while  working  at 
the  loam. 

—Wagner's  Tannhaeuser  has  at  last  been  given  in 
Copenhagen,  having  strangely  enough  been  pre- 
cededby  both  Lohengrin  and  the  Meistersinger.     Its 

rendering  of  the  title-role.  The  Meistersinger,  w  hich 
was  violently  opposed  in  Hanover  in  1870  has  at  last 
been  reproduced  there,  and  this  time  11  was  enthu.si- 
astically  welcomed.  At  the  last  Wagner-concert  in 
Vienna,  the  master's  "genial  creations"  enkindled 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  on  previous  occasions,  and 
the  novelties,  four  selections  from  the  recently-finish- 
ed "  Twilight  of  the  Gods"  proved  of  fascinating  in- 
terest and  were  eagerly  redemandcd. 

—Of  Verdi's  requiem  Dr.  Hanslick  writes;  "  Wheth- 
er it  be  highly  or  lightly  esteemed,  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  expressed  on  hearing  it:  'We  should 
never  have  expected  this  from  Verdi.'  It  contains 
pieces  of  unusual  beauty  of  sound,  of  thrilling  ex- 
pressiveness and  grandiose  effect;  but  it  is  wholly 
and  unmistakably  his  own,  although  widely  removed 
from  the  Ernani  style  of  writing.  The  study  of  an- 
cient Romish  ecclesiastical  music  as  well  as  of  Ger- 
man masters  is  perceptible,  but  only  as  a  shimmer  and 
not  as  suggesting  imitation.  With  his  requiem,  Verdi 
ob\iously  aimed  not  so  much  to  declare  to  the  Deity 
what  he  believed,  as  to  show  to  men  what  he  could 
achieve.  A  highly  suscessful  effect  was  produced  by 
causing  the  female  chorus  to  appear  in  white  ro 
falling  in  numerous  folds,  together  with  long  mot 
ing  veils.  It  was  like  an  assemblage  of  nuns  and 
suited  the  contents  of  the  work  admirably." 


^^. 


—Strauss  has  a  polka  called  "The  Devil's  Darning 
■Jeedle."  "  I  call  dis  so,"  he  says,  "  because  of  distich 
rich  you  shall  see  mit  der  music." 

—Mr.  Tennyson,  or  his  publisher,  receives  the 
handsome  sum  of  $i5,ck>o  or  $20,000  annually  from 
omposers  who  make  a  business  of  setting  the  Laure- 
ate's poems  to  music.  The  charge  for  permission  to 
et  a  poem  has  been  fixed  at  $25,  and  the  applications 
iverage  two  or  three  a  day. 

—Frederick  the  Great,  after  a  terrible  engagement," 
asked  his  officers,  "  Who  behaved  the  most  intrepidly 
during  the  engagement?"     The  preference  was  given 

0  himself.  "You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  King; 
'the  boldest  fellow  was  the  fifer,  whom  I  passed 
wenly  times  during  the  contest,  and  he  did  not  vary 

1  note  during  the  whole  time." 

—In  illustraticn  of  the  French  worship  of  the  dead, 
he  writer,  M.  du  Camp,  tells  the  characteristically 
French  story  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  found  in  one 
of  the  Paris  cemeteries  kneeling  at  a  grave  and  sing- 
ing in  a  fine,  clear  voice  the  air  of  "  Casta  diva  1"  She 
answered  his  look  of  amazement  bj  saying,  as  we!l  as 
her  sobs  would  let  her,  "  It's  ma,  and  that  used  to  be 
her  favorite  air  I" 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Graphic:  "A  perfect 
Adonis  from  Cincinnati  has  been  at  Long  Branch 
lately-(N.  B.-It  is  not  Murat  Halstead)-and  the 
girl  from  St.  Louis  has  been  in  a  sore  plight.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  superb  physique,  this  favored  son  of  the 
gods  has  a  lovely  tenor  voice,  and  exercises  it  in  a 
bewitching  way.  Monday  morning  he  left  on  the 
early  train,  and  as  he  passed  the  windows  of  the  girl 
from  St.  Louis  he  stopped,  and  lifting  his  voice 
through  the  early  morning  air  he  sang  : 

"  Linger  in  blissful  repose — " 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  family  here  who  keeps  a 
donkey  for  their  children's  driving  ;  and  hearing  loud 
strains  at  an  unusual  hour  the  donkey  joined  the  con- 
cert. 

"  Linger  in  blissful  repose — " 
"  He-haw,  he-haw,"  added  the  donkey. 

The  tenor  cleared  his  throat  and  began  again: 
"  Linger  in  blissful  repo — " 
"  He-haw,  haw-he  1" 

The  lady  lingered  in  blissful  repose,  but  the  gentle- 
man hastened  to  take  the  train.  He  was  expected 
back  last  evening,  but  up  to  this  writing  we  have  seen 
nothing  of  him.  I  hope  he  hasn't  taken  the  matter  to 
heart.  If  he'll  come  back  we'll  send  the  other  donkey 
away." 

—"In  Central  Asia  the  amusement  of  flying  kites 
is  as  popular  as  in  Europe  or  America;  but  it  is  made 
to  yield  a  double  gratification.     It  delights  the  ear  by 

same  time  that  it  pleases  the  eye  wiih  its  graceful, 
blrdlike  motions.  Each  kite  is  so  constructed  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  floating  /Eolian  harp,  and  thus 
the  flight  and  the  song  of  winged  warbler^  are  both 
imitated  in  the  ingenious  plaything.  Major  Abbott 
gives  a  description  of  the  musical  kites  in  his  "  Nar- 
rative of  a  journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva."  "  Each 
kite  is  a  square  formed  upon  two  diagonals  of  light 

string,  forming  the  sides  of  the  squares.  Over  the 
whole  paper  is  pasted.  A  loose  string  upon  the  up- 
right diagonal  receives  the  string  by  which  the  kite  is 
to  be  held,  and  a  tailis  fastened  toils  extremity.  The 
transverse  diagonal  or  cross-stick  is  ther.  bent  back 
like  a  strong  bow,  and  fastened  by  a  thread  of  catgut. 
Of  course,  every  breeze  that  passes  the  kite  vibrates 
this  tight  cord,  and  the  vibrations  are  communicated 
to  the  highly  sonorous  frame  of  the  kite.  And,  as 
numbers  of  these  kites  are  left  floating  in  the  air  all 
night,  the  effect  is  that  of  airial  music,  monotonous, 
but  full  of  melancholy  interest."  We  suggest  to 
some  of  the  experimeniative  youths  that  tbey  equip 
their  kites  with  an  vEolian  attachment  and  tost  theix. 
effect  on  a  quiet  evening.  The  wild,  wayward  music 
of  X-a\\ii  is  far  more  enchanting  than  aiiy  that  can  be 
drawn  from  instruments  played  upon  by  human 
fingers." 
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BELLS  ARE  RINGIIfG. 


Sprightly. 
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1.  Bells      are       ring  -  iiig       loud    and      clear.      Hear    them  sound  -  ing  far     and     near 

2.  Bells      are       ring  -  ing        loud    and      clear,      Hear    them  sound  -  ing  far     and     near 

3.  Bells      are      j-ing  -  ing       loud    and       clear,      Hear    them  sound  -  ing  far     and     near 


Lis    -    ten,        for      they    seem        to        say.     Come,     this  is  the        Sab  -   bath     day. 

Sun   -    day       bells,     your   cheer  -  ing    sound     Fill    -   ing  all  the        air  a   -  round, 

Ban  -    ish  ev    -   ery      earth   -   ly     care,     Come       to        praise       and       come       to      pray'r; 


Come  to  Church  and  nev  -  er  stray,  Come  to  Church  and  nev  -  er  stray. 
Tell  us  where  true  peace  is  found;  Tell  us  where  true  peace  is  found. 
Come,     and      wait        a        bless  -  ing     there;    Come,     and      wait        a         bless  -    ing    there. 
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BELLS  ARE  RINGING,  Concluded. 
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CHORUS.     Bells  are    ring  -  ing,       ring-ing,   ring  -  ing,       Hear  them  sound-ing,      sound-ing,     sound-ing. 
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Bells   are        ring  -   ing       loud     and     clear,    Hear    them      sound   -   ing       far  and        near. 


m 


Earnestly. 


EVENING  PRAYER, 


TOM.  C.  SEAL. 


m^^^s^m^^^^^^^ 


1.  Fath-er  w  e  have  wander-ed  far  from  Thee  to   -   day,  We  liavebeenniUhankful,  But  we      pray. 

2.  Father  we've  been  wayward  ma  -  ny  tiincfi  to  -  day,  Thy  just  laws  have  broken;  But         we      pray. 

3.  O,   we    ask    Thee,  Fath-cr,  to   for  -  give    >i3      now,  Pen  -  i-tently  hum  -  bly,  Do  we       bow. 

4.  Write  not,  O  our   Falh  -  er,  iu  Thy    book   ot      light.  Sins  that  we've  committed.  We  have  pray'd  to-night. 
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MUSIC    AT    HOME. 


Hoffman's  Popular  Concert. — At  Kess- 
ing's  Hall,  corner  of  Twenty  -  eighth  and 
Howard  streets,  Messrs.  Chas.  S.  &  H.  HofT- 
man  gave  a  concert  on  the  21st  iilt.  Mrs. 
Eugenie  E.  Babcox  sang  the  "  Bolero,"  from 
The  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  Gonnod's  "  Ave 
Maria,"  in  a  really  excellent  manner,  and 
her  execution  of  the  more  difticult  passages 
was  especially  commendable,  and  displayed 
her  fine  soprano  voice  to  good  advantage. 
Mr.  N.  Cohn  sang  the  ballad,  "  Come  sit  by 
my  side  Little  Darling,"  also  a  character  song 
with  such  faithful  expression  as  to  win  re- 
peated encores.  Mr.  T.  J.  Duffy  gave  a 
good  violin  solo,  which  was  well  received. 
Mr.  H.  Hoffman  rendered  a  piano  solo 
"Tarentelle,"  and  Messrs.  Chas.  S.  &  H. 
Hoffman  gave  two  duets;  one  composed  by 
CJottschalk  and  the  other  from  II  Trovatore; 
and  their  brilliant  execution  was  greatly 
admired.  The  programme  comprised  other 
good  selections,  and  the  concert  was  a  grati- 
fying success. 

Zither  Concert. — One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive concerts  of  the  season  was  given  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  on  he  2.3d  ult.,  by  the  San 
Francisco  Zither  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Martin  Schultz,  who  proves  an  ex- 
cellent conductor.  Schmidt  <fc  Schlott's  or- 
chestra played  three  fine  Overtures,  one 
including  a  beautiful  zither  solo.  Miss  Ma- 
rian Singer  gave  two  choice  vocal  selections 
with  good  effect.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bischoff' played 
a  guitar  solo  with  such  precision  and  clear- 
ness as  to  win  an  earnest  encore. 

The  Zither  Club,  six  in  number,  with 
guitar  accompaniment,  played  the  "  Chicago 
March,"  Moeser's  "  Polka  Manourka,"  and 
the  potpourri  "  Sunday  in  a  Swiss  Village.' 
This  charming  instrument  has  an  unrivalled 
delicacy  of  tone  and  a  weird  melody  which 
only  the  -Eolian  harp  has  ever  approached. 
The  performers  have  attained  a  brilliancy  of 
execution  that  results  from  long'and  faithful 
practice.  Messrs.  C.  Mayer,  Jr.  and  C. 
Ilertweck  gave  a  zither  duet  from  Martha, 
and  Mr.  Max  Homeier,  a  zither  solo,  and 
these  were  so  exquisitely  i-endered  as  to  re-j 
ceive  enthusiastic  encores.  The  delicious 
music  of  this  instrument  possesses  such  in- 
trinsic merit,  and  is  so  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  public,  that  we  hope  the  Club  may  be 
induced  to  favor  our  citizens  more  frequently 
with  their  concerts.  On  this  occasion  the 
exercises  concluded  with  a  ball,  which  was 
largely  attended. 

First  Unitarian  Church. — On  Sundiiy, 
9th  ult.,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
service  at  this  church,  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  having  returned  from  his 
vacation.  The  regular  choir  have  also  re- 
sumed their  places,  and  are  composed  as 
follows;  Soprano,  Mrs.  R,  N.  Van  Brunt; 
alto,  Mrs.  Clement ;  tenor,  Mr.  Joseph 

Maguire  ;   basso,  Mr.  Cornelius  Makin  ;  or- 


ganist. Prof.  Gustav  A.  Scott.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  following  pieces  were  executed : 
Te  Deum,  by  Mora,  from  Mercadante's  Mass; 
trio,  by  .soprano,  tenor  and  bass,  and  solo, 
by  Mrs.  Van  Brunt ;  "  God  of  Mercy,"  by 
Crawford,  from  Weber's  Prayer  from  the 
Freischulz,  quartette,  with  solo  and  reci- 
tative by  Mrs.  Van  Brunt ;  chant,  from 
Gottschalk's  Cradle  Song,  quartette,  with 
solos,  by  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  and  Mrs.  Clement. 
Mrs.  Van  Brunt  has  a  clear  and  sparkling 
soprano  voice,  and  her  solos  were  given 
with  excellent  expression.  Mrs.  Clement  is 
an  agreeable  contralto,  and  her  voice  is  rich 
in  quality.  Mr.  Magnire  is  an  unsurpassed 
tenor,  and  Mr.  Makin,  a  smooth  and  well- 
sustained  basso.  Prof.  Scott's  ability  as  an 
organist  is  so  universallj'  conceded  that  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  it.  The 
execution  of  the  choir  is  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  none  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  superior  religious  character  of  the 
music  rendered. 

S.\ppHO  Soiree  Musicale. — The  members 
of  the  "Sappho  Club,"  a  society  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  choral  music,  gave  one  of  its 
weekly  rehearsals  on  the  20th  ult,  at  the 
residence  of  their  director.  Prof.  Gustav  A. 
Scott,  on  Eddy  street.  The  front  parlor  was 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
twenty-four  in  number.  Among  the  mem- 
bers prominent  in  musical  circles  we  ob- 
served Mrs.  Whittemore,  Mrs.  Parsons,  Miss 
Grace  Baker,  the  Misses  Woodbridge,  Mr. 
Cor.  Makin,  Mr.  L.  Clark,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Sam.  Booth. 

The  cantate,  "  Morning,"  by  Romberg, 
and  a  new  cantate,  "Spring  and  Love,"  by 
Greger,  were  given  withsjiirit  and  accuracy. 
Miss  Carrie  Meyer  played  Beethoven's  cele- 
brated "  Sonate  Pathetique,"  with  great  skill 
and  precision,  and  Miss  Belle  Greenberg 
played  with  Prof.  Scott,  as  a  duet,  Weber's 
celebrated  Concerto  in  F,  in  a  manner  equal 
to  a  professional  artiste.  Miss  Belle  Morris 
gave,  with  Prof.  Scott,  Bilerama's  Fantasia, 
from  Trovatore,  with  fine  expression.  Miss 
Carrie  Meyer  sang  the  beautiful  cavatina, 
"O  Mio  Fernando,"  so  well  as  to  receive 
enthusiastic  applause  from  the  invited  guests, 
who  were  seated  in  the  back  parlor.  These 
pupils  of  the  director  would,in  our  judgment, 
do  credit  to  a  public  concert.  The  musical 
exercises  closed  with  a  spirited  performance 
of  the  "Anvil  Chorus,"  from  Trovatore. 
The  perfect  quietude  and  close  attention  of 
the  guests  to  the  music  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

After  the  musical  enteilainment,  a  sump- 
tuous rejiast  awaited  the  party,  and  a  social 
hour  was  spent  most  delightfully.  We  are 
pleased  to  learu  that  these  charming  re- 
unions will  hereafter  be  held  at  stated  inter- 
vals, at  Prof.  Scott's  residence,  to  introduce 
the  skillful  ijartieipauts  to  a  limited  number 
of  friends,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
appearance  in  public. 


Organ  andVocal,  Concert. — At  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  4th  inst.,  a  con- 
cert was  given,  with  an  unusual  array  of 
talent.  Madame  Zeiss  Dennis,  late  of  ihe 
French  Opera  in  New  Orleans,  gave  Nicolao's 
"  Ave  Maria,"  and  Meyerbeer's  "  Arioso  Du 
Prophete."  Her  powerful  mezzo-soprano 
voice  was  brilliantly  displayed  in  the  latter 
piece,  which  was  warmly  encored. 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  leading  soprano  at  this 
Church,  sang  with  Mr.  Jos.  Maguire,  the 
hymn  :  "  No  Crown  without  the  Cross,"  with 
a  purity  of  intonation  not  often  excelled. 
Her  superior  voice  was  also  displayed  in 
other  pieces,  in  which  she  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.s.  Louisa  Mills,  the  accomplished  so- 
prano of  Trinity  Church,  who  gave  a  beauti- 
ful solo,  and  by  Messrs.  Maguire,  Russell 
and  others.  Messrs.  Gould,  Tippett,  Stad- 
feldt.  Gibbon  and  Caultield,  with  chorus,  also 
sang  several  pieces  with  good  effect.  Messrs. 
H.  O.  Hunt  and  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  organists, 
gave  the  beautiful  overture,  "  Die  Felse- 
inuhle,"  and  Mr.  Hunt  played  the  grand 
march  from  Jleyerbeer,  "  Le  Prophete." 
These  pieces  were  unusually  well-rendered, 
as  were  also  the  tenor  solos  of  Messrs  Ma- 
guire and  Mayer,  the  latter  with  chorus. 

Mr.  Lewis  Seward,  the  organist  of  this 
Church,  seemed  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  possibilities  of  this  remarkably  sweet- 
toned  instrument,  and  his  Fugue  in  C  minor, 
and  especially  his  "Reverie,"  by  De  Pas, 
were  magnificently  rendered.  In  response 
to  an  enthusiastic  encore,  Mr.  Seward  flayed 
"  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  with  varia- 
tions, with  such  delicious  expression  that  the 
audience  were  reluctant  to  have  him  cease. 
The  Chorus  was  excellent,  and  the  audience 
large  and  appreciative. 

Miss  Miles'  Concert. — A  well-attended 
concert  was  given  at  Pacific  Hall,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Miles,  assisted  by 
other  artists.  Prof.  Sauers  and  Miss  Tennie 
Edmunds,  each  gave  good  piano  solos.  Miss 
Mary  J.  Miles,  contralto,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Blake, 
tenor,  arid  Mr.  D.  B.  Jackman,  baritone, 
gave  several  vocal  pieces.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Miles,  soprano,  gave  selections  from  The 
Sicilian  Vespers  and  La  Traviata,  in  such 
brilliant  style  as  to  receive  ardent  encores. 

But  the  features  of  the  evening  were  the 
cavatina  "  O  !  Wliat  Rapture,"  and  the  can- 
tata from  L'A/ricaine,  given  by  Mrs.  Samp- 
son Williams,  who  has  native  operatic 
genius.  Few  ^rtists  have  more  perfectly 
conveyed  the  sentiment  of  these  selections, 
and  she  was  encored  with  an  enthusiasm 
seldom  equalled.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  lady,  who  was  formerly  from  Chi-  . 
cago,  has,  for  a  year  past,  been  a  pupil  of 
Prof.  G.  Nathanson,  well-known  as  a  vocal 
teacher  in  this  city;  and  she  is  certainly  a 
most  promising  artiste. 

The  F.4BBRI  Oper.\  Company. — Since  our 
last  issue,  this  Company  has  continued  to 
give  its  series  of  operatic  representations, 
three  per  week,  with  decided  success.  Among 
the  operas  produced  are  Martha,  La  Travi- 
ata, 11  Barhiere  cli  Siviglia,  II  Trovatore, 
Stradella,  Le  Postilicm  de  LoTijumeau,  Fra 
Diavolo,  Der  Freiachutz,  Rigoletto,  and  Tlie 
Mason  and  Loclcsmitli.  Miss  Josephine 
Frankenberg  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression as  "Azucena,"  in  II  Trovatore- 
Tho  other  artists  of  this  Company  have  well, 
sustained  their  parts  in  the  several  operas. 
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ALBERT    WEBER. 

From  the  New  York  corre.spoiidence  of 
the  Chicago  Tribime  we  extract  the  following 
paragraphs,  referring  to  Albert  Weber,  the 
manufaicturer  of  the  celebrated  Weber 
PiAso : 

The  piano-forte  makers,  who  for  at  least 
six  months  have  preserved  a  strict  and  un- 
profitable neutrality,  are  at  it  again,  bass 
and  treble,  hammer  and  tongs.  The  air  is 
full  of  war  as  well  as  music.  Von  Rulow  is 
the  foil  genius  who  has  evijced  those  new 
discords,  and  the  clash  of  battle  threatens  to 
be  louder  than  all  his  symphonies  and 
sonatas. 

Harry  Palmer,  of  "  Black  Crook"  prestige, 
who  imports  the  learned  Doctor,  made  a  l)old 
"  strike"  some  months  ago  for  subsidy.  Von 
liiilow  was  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  was 
knocked  down  to  Chickering  for  $20,001),  the 
purchaser  intending  to  open  his  new  hall 
with  the  subject  of  this  unique  traffic.  Web- 
er, who  had  turned  many  an  honest  penny 
in  the  same  way,  per  Rubenstein,  went  as 
high  as  810,000  for  the  great  Herr  Profes.sor,. 
but  having  no  liall  to  dedicate  could  be  in- 
duced to  mount  no  higher.  Palmer's  spec- 
ulation being  well  assured  by  the  subvention. 
Von  Bulow  will  hereafter  play  exclusively 
on  a  Chickering  grand  as  the  consideration 
of  his  sale  and  bondage..  And  it  is  this  auc- 
tion with  its  a<lendant  scandal  which  re- 
minds mo  that  the  business  of  piano-niakin"- 
in  this  country  really  lies  in  (he  hands  of 
three  men,  Weber,  Steinway,  and  Chicker- 
ing. No  more  various  types  can  be  found  in 
any  other  trade  or  calluig.  Kach  is  sui 
generis  and  a  maikcd  specimen  of  his  own 
jicculiar  kind.  The  two  first  have  recently 
had  tilings  all  their  own  way,  and  a  most 
intense  and  indefatigable  competition  has 
raged  lictween  them.  The  younger  and  (ho 
more  ardent  of  (liis  pair,   ontcrod  the  race 


latest  of  the  three,  but  can  now  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  second,  and  stop  to  take 
breath  as  he  eyes  the  third.  Nature  did  a 
good  deal  for  Weber  by  .stripping  him  of 
everything  physical  but  nerve  and  sinew. 
Accident  did  almost  as  much  when  it  en- 
dowed him  with  th.it  crisp,  five-lettered  name 
of  his.  This  man,  (Weber),  is  worth  a  pen 
and  ink  picture.  It  is  hard  to  describe  him, 
because  it  is  more  than  hard  to  get  him  to 
keep  still  for  three  seconds.  You  always 
catch  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  darting  from 
his  desk  to  his  show-room,  or  from  his  show- 
room to  his  factory,  or  making  the  complete 
round  of  his  various  establishments,  as  if  he 
had  been  backed  by  an  enormous  betting 
interest,  to  do  it  in  a  given  number  of  min- 
utes. I  shall,  at  my  own  risk,  describe 
him  as  a  small,  compact  bundle  of  nerves, 
with  the  figure,  aspect,  and  nimbleness  of  a 
Frenchman  of  the  South.  His  face  is  a  re- 
markably strong  one — the  nose  firm,  the 
mouth  resolute  and  expressive,  and  the  eyes 
alternately  twinkling  with  fun,  and  flaming 
with  purpose.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair  every  five 
minutes,  who  talks  as  eloquently  with  his 
hands  as  with  his  tongue,  and  who  keeps 
each  ear,  and  each  eye,  and  every  cell  of  his 
brain,  on  full  stretch  in  the  performance  of  a 
separate  function.  For  instance,  he  hears 
every  word  you  say  to  him  about  the  new 
opera  boutt'e,  and  at  the  same  instance 
catches  his  tuner  uttering  a  false  note  and 
drops  his  simultaneous  inspection  of  a  key- 
board and  an  express- receipt  to  tell  the 
workman  of  the  discord. 

Passionately  fond  of  musics,  originally  a 
teacher  of  the  art,  and  now-  its  rapturous  de- 
votee, Weber  is  the  very  soul  and  principle 
of  his  calling.  He  infu.ses  himself  into  his 
instruments.  Not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
his  factory  into  the  world  without  the  jealous, 
fostering  scrutiny,  and  perfect  .satisfaction  of 
the  master.  His  pianos  are  his  children, 
and  tlio  last  i-oat  of  varnish  wliich  they  get 
in  his  shops  is  a  baptism  at  which  ho  who 
has  watched  them  from  shapeless  babyhood 
at  last  takes  tender  and  regretful  leave  of 
each  of  his  oftspring. 

From  7  in  the  morning  to  12  at  night  liis 
brain,  his  nerves,  his  muscles,  and  all  his 
members,  are  in  iron  .servitude  to  his  tyrant 
— the  Weber  piano.  He  api>ortions  his  days 
to  so  much  piano-making,  so  much  piano- 
playing,  so  much  piano-sclling,  and  his 
nights  to  feverish  dreams  of  improving  and 
enriching  his  eloquent  idols.  Yet,  withal, 
he  is  one  of  the  blithest  of  slaves.  The  clubs 
depend  on  him  for  a  daily  quota  of  jokes  and 
causeries.  He  knows  everybody,  and  amid 
this  huge  metropolitan  aiulience  deals  out 
liis  ((ui|is  and  his  qnidditics  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand.  Yet  he  is  always,  everywhere, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  Weber,  the 
piano-forte  manufacturer.  Indeed,  you  need 
only  see  the  man  darling  from  pole  to  jiole 
in  his  shiiislecvos  to  understand  his  ivmarlc- 
able  and  multifarious  success.  • 


BROADWAY   GRAMMAR    SCHOOL 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  ult.,  special  lit- 
erary and  musical  exercises  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Broadway  Grammar  School, wdiich 
were  attended  by  many  visitors.  The  pupils 
of  the  first  and  second  grades  marched  into 
the  hall  in  exact  time  with  the  piano,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  teachers,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Carusi,  Miss  M.  L.  Soule,  and  Mi.ss  C.  R. 
Carrau.  The  graduates  of  the  past  school 
year  had  previously  arrived  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises. 

Recitations  were  given  as  follows:  "The 
Death  of  Minnehaha,"  by  Miss  Laura  Musto, 
and  "The  Phantom  Ship,"  by  Miss  Grace 
Mathieson  ;  and  in  each  case  the  clearness  of 
intonation  and  earnestness  of  feeling  dis- 
played are  entitled  to  high  praise.  These 
young  ladies  have  native  dramatic  talent 
worthy  of  superior  culture.  A  reading  by 
Miss  Agnes  O'Neil,  a  composition  by  Miss 
Valence  Block,  and  the  Valedictory  by  Miss 
Grace  Mathieson,  were  all  creditably  ren- 
dered, and  the  sentiments  conveyed  were 
less  rose-tinted,  and  more  practical  than  is 
usual  on  such  occasions. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were,  how- 
ever, the  prominent  features  of  the  occasion. 
The  singing  is  under  the  special  charge  of 
Prof.  Washington  Elliot,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  excellent  modulation  and  faith- 
ful expression  of  sentiment.  Prof.  F.Uiot's 
eftlcient  services  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  the  Principal,  Prof.  W.  J.  G.  Williams, 
whose  active  interest  in  music  has  become 
widely  known,  and  also  by  the  several  class 
teachers,  and  especially  the  Vice-Principal, 
Mrs.  M. . J.  Carusi.  "  Welcome  Here,"  "Gen- 
tle Words,"  "  Merrily  Rolls  the  Mill-.Stream 
On,"  "Close  of  School,"  and  "  Himie, 
.Sweet  Home,"  were  given  to  a  delighted 
audience,  while  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep,"  was  sung  with  rare  beauty  of 
utterance. 

The  duet  by  Jliss  Susie  Corliell  and  Mi.ss 
Linda  Mott,  took  the  audience  liy  surprise. 
The  former  is  an  excellent  contralto  for  one 
so  young ;  while  the  latter  has  a  voice  of 
s^ch  remarkable  power  and  sui)erb  quality, 
that  one  could  scarcely  realize  that  a  young 
lady  of  thirteen  was  its  pos.sesor.  With 
proper  culture.  Miss  Mott  may  yet  acliieve 
a  brilliant  career.  .\  duct  for  jiiano  and 
violin,  by  Miss  Julia  Citron  and  Master 
Ralph  Citron,  was  executed  with  unusual 
spirit  and  accuracy,  and  a  good  piano  solo 
was  given  by  Miss  Nellie  Levy. 

.Vddresscs  were  made  by  Messrs  Davis, 
Butflngton  and  Spaulding,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  other  gentlemen  present, 
wlio  expressed  their  warm  aiiiireeiation  of 
this  school,  which  lias  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion under  its  e.xccUent  principal  and 
teachers.  Diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
twenty-eight  lady  graduates,  accompanied  in 
each  case  with  an  elegant  boipiot  as  a  token 
of  friendship.      Miss  Hermina  Schuck,  who 
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won  the  highest  honors,  was  the  reciiDient 
of  an  exquisite  floral  wreath.  We  cannot 
(■lose  this  article  without  a  reference  to  the 
sjiccinxens  of  drawing  exliibitecl  on  tlie 
blackboards,  some  of  which  evinced  extra- 
ordinary aptitude,  notably  those  of  Miss 
Olga  Hall. 

The  following  names  are  those  of  the  grad- 
uating class :  Belle  Allen,  Maggie  Barber, 
Valence  Block,  Agnes  Bridgman,  Josio  Bar- 
Ijat,  Maggie  Cochrane,  Alice  Colby,  Emily 
Cure,  Mary  Donovan,  Sovia  Folsom,  Bertha 
Fleishman,  Mary  Gorman,  Rebecca  Levy, 
Mary  Laflin,  Fannie  Lichtenberg,  Maggie 
Moore,  Laura  Musto,  Grace  Mathieson, 
Fannie  Meeker,  Mabel  Meeker,  Lizzie  Orr, 
Agnes  O'Neil,  Jennie  Scouler,  Hermina 
Schuck,  Minnie  Stebbins,  Katie  Sullivan, 
Ellen  Winters,  Rebecca  Waterman. 


DENMAN     GRAMMAR    SCHOOL, 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  ultimo,  the 
gradutes,  of  the  past  year,  -wore  presented 
with  diplomas  and  medals  at  the  Denman 
Grammar  School,  and  musical  exercises  were 
licid  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  young 
ladies  of  the  three  flrst  grades  particijiated. 
These  classes  are  taught  by  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Baumgardner,  Jlrs.  JI.J.Mayborn,  and  Miss 
S.  P.  Lillie.  The  gi'aduates  also  assisted 
in  the  music,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
Washington  Elliot,  under  whose  able  instruc- 
tion this  school  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  in  singing,  as  to  be  unsurpassed  by 
any  grammar  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  pieces  were  brilliantly  ren- 
dered :  "  Strike  (or  the  Cause  of  Freedom," 
"Twilight,"  "  Hunter's  Chorus,"  and  "Dis- 
tant Chimes."  A  beautiful  solo,  in  the  song 
last-named,  was  sung  by  Miss  Agnes  F.  Ful- 
lard,  and  MissMinnie  Hatch  played  the  jiiano 
aceompaniraen'ts  with  good  taste.  The  con- 
cluding piece,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was 
given  with  an  expression  worthy  of  profes- 
_  sional  artists. 

The  principal,  Mr.  .John  Swett,  and  the 
Vice-Principal,  Mrs.  Baumgardner,  have 
long  been  distinguished  for  their  active  in- 
terest in  music,  and  have  zealously  promoted 
every  effort  of  the  music  teacher  and  the 
class-teachers  to  perfect  their  pupils  in  this 
important  branch  of  education. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  grad- 
uates, one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number, 
by  Mr.  .1.  M.  liufflngton  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  while  silver  medals,  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  were  awarded  by  .Super- 
intendent .James  Denman,  to  .seventy-eight 
graduates  who  had  been  marked  perfect  in 
deportment  and  regular  attendance.  Messrs' 
DeMtiian,  Bufflngton,  and  Swett,  addressed 
tlic  graduates  in  appropriate  terms,  and  the 
interesting  exercises  closed  with  music. 

llEUOLD's  Orchestral  Matinees  have  been 
coutinuod  every  Wednesday  during  the  past 
month,  and  are  still  drawing  crowded 
houses.  Their  great  success  is  well  de- 
served. 


BOHEMIAN    CLUB    CONCERT. 


On  the  3d  inst.,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  a  musical 
and  literary  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  Bohemian  Club,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  late  fire  in  Virginia  City.  The  chorus 
was  coruposed  of  the  members  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  comprising  the  leading  mus- 
ical talent  of  the  city;  and  the  glee  "The 
Winds  Whistle  Cold,"  and  Mr.  Leaoti'e  "  Waltz  for 
Voices,"  called  forth  tumultuous  applause.  The 
Amphiou  Quartette,  comprising  Metsrs,  .Jos.  Magulre, 
J.  E.  Tippett,  W.  C.  Campbell,  and  J.  Stadfeldt,  ren- 
dered "'The  Blue  Damibe"  with  flne  effect;  and  the  two 
firgt-named  gentlemen  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Dungan  gave 
sparkling  solos,  which  were  favorably  received.  Mr. 
Maguire's  musical  friends  thought  he  sang  with  even 
more  than  his  accustomed  vigor,  and  the  audience 
would  not  be  satistied  till  he  responded  with  "  Sally  in 
our  Alley."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Kelleher  gave  a  superb 
duet,  and  the  latter  a  song,  which  was  encored. 

The  liageolet  solo  of  Mr.  Itichard  Koehler  was  a  model 
of  brilliant  execution,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  on 
this  coast.  Mr.  Ernest  Schlott  and  his  associates  gave 
a  melodious  quartette  on 'the  French  Horn,  which  was  a 
great  attraction.  Messrs.  Evans,  Bush  and  Hiurichs 
executed  an  elegant  trio  on  piano,  violin  and  cello. 

Mrs.  Judah  appeared  in  the  readings,  "  Over  the  Hill 
to  the  Poor  House,"  and  '*  Return."  with  that  distinct- 
ness and  beauty  of  utterance  for  which  she  is  noted. 
Mr.  Heury  Edwards  recited  the  poem  ••  Curfew  Must 
not  Toll  To-Night,"  with  a  dramatic  intensity  that 
thrilled  every  heart:  "  And  Then."  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Bromley 
made  a  speech,  glowing  with  that  humor  which  has 
made  his  name  a  household  wt.rd  in  our  city. 
The  participants  were  greeted  with  applause 
by  the  crowded  house,  and  the  entertainment 
was  a  grand  nmsical  success,  and  a  financial 
bonanza  for  the  afflicted  residents  of  our 
sister  city. 

MADAME    LE   VERT. 

This  gifted  lad.v  will  give  one  of  her  dra- 
matic readings,  accompanied  by  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  from  Madame  Zeiss 
Dennis,  and  others,  at  Pacific  Hall,  on  the 
15th  in.st,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Madame  Le 
Vert  has,  for  many  years  in  the  East  and 
.South,  been  distinguished  for  her  rare  ability 
as  a  reader,  and  her  foreign  travel  and  ac- 
quaintance with  celebrated  per.sonages  have 
given  her  an  ample  store  of  materials.  .She 
has  been  equally  well-known  as  an  authoress 
and  a  lady  of  social  genius,  and  her  personal 
qualities  have  been  everywhere  appreciated. 
We  hope  she'may  have  a  full  house. 


A    NEW    ATTRACTION. 

The  ni'w  spectacular  burlcquc,  "  The  Fair 
One  with  the  Blonde  Wig,",  will  be  presented 
at  Maguire's  New  Theatre,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, 15th  inst.,  and  Miss  Marian  .Singer  will 
have  the  leading  part,  for  which  her  spirited 
style  is  well  adapted.  .She  will  be  ably  sup- 
ported bv  Miss  Katie  JIayhew,  who  excels' 
in  such  specialties,  and  by  the  members  of 
the  Hooley  Comedy  Company.  We  trust 
Miss  .Singer's  debut  in  burlesque  may  be  a 
success  in  all  respects. 

MISS    IDA    VALERGA. 

Tltis  estimable  young  lady  made  a  bril- 
liant debut  on  the  5th  inst.,  as  "  tiilda"  in 
Rigoletto,  suiiported  by  the  Fabbri  Opera 
Company. 


LONDON     CORRESPONDENCE, 

London,  England,  Sept.  31),  1875. 

Deau  Review.— The  only  objects  of  in- 
terest now  in  London,  are  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  at  the  Princess',  and  the  Prome- 
nade Concerts  at  Convent  Garden.  The 
former  commenced  on  the  llth,  with  Mo- 
zart's Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  this  beautiful 
opera  was  finely  presented.  Mr.  Santly, 
who  was  the  Figaro,  is  as  brillianj;  an  artist 
as  one  could  wish  to  hear.  Miss  Rose  Hersee 
was  a  charming  Susanna,  singing  and  acting 
her  part  with  excellent  effect.  The  Cherubino 
was  Miss  Yorke,  a  debutante,  and  a  very 
agreeal)le  contralto.  She  is,  I  believe,  an 
American  lady.  Mile.  Octava  Torriani  was 
the  Countess  and  made  a  most  agreeable  im- 
pression. The  other  parts  were  all  well  filled. 

On  the  15th  was  given,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  an  opera  entitled  The  Porter's 
Knot.  Faust  was  well  rendered  on  the  16th. 
Mr.  Nordblom  was  highly  successful  in  the 
title-role,  Mr.  Celli  was  good  as  Mephisto- 
pheles,  and  Mile.  Torriani  gave  a  finished 
aiid  artistic  representation  of  Margherita. 
Fra  Viavolo  on  the  23d,  introduced  Miss 
Julia  Gayford  to  a  London  audience  as  Zer- 
lina,  and  she  made  a  very  pleasing  impres- 
sion. The  Bohemian  Girl  was  presented  on 
the  25th,  with  a  powerful  cast,  ineluding 
Miss  Hersee  as  Arlin'e,  Jlr.  Nordblom  as 
Thaddeus,  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  as  Clount 
.Vrnheiin.  The  additional  music,  written  in 
Paris  for  this  opera,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
duet  between  Arline  and  the  (iueen,  formed 
an  interesting  feature.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  de- 
serves the  sincere  thanks  of  ail  those  who 
favor  operas  in  English. 

The  first  "  Beethoven  Night"  at  the  Prom- 
enade Concerts,  occurred  on  the  25th  ult., 
and  wa.s  a  success.  The  pianoforte-concerto 
in  E  flat  (No.  5),  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
and  the  overture  to  Coriolanus  were  included 
in  the  programme.  Herr  Gung'l  made  his 
first  appearance,  this  season,  on  the  2Sth  ult., 
and  his  lively  dance  music,  conducted  by 
himself,  has  been  very  popular.  Selections 
from  Von  Weber,  formed  the  classical  even- 
ing at  these  concerts  on  the  first  inst.  The 
programme  comprised  the  Euryanthe  over- 
ture ;  "  L'Invitation  a  la  Valse,  arranged 
for  the  orchestra  ;  the  adagio  from  the  clari- 
onet-concerto in  F  minor,  rendered  by  Mr. 
Lazarus  with  full  ,lustice  to  himself  and  the 
composer;  the  symiihony  in  C  major ;  three 
vocal  pieces  from  Der  Freischutz,  and  one 
from  Oberon,  sung  by  Mile.  Cristino,  Mile. 
Bianchi,  and  Mr.  Pearson.  Mile.  Boulanger, 
a  young  violiniste,  made  her  fir.st  appearance 
on  the  fith  inst.,  and  is  sure  to  become  a 
favorite.  A  "  Mozart  night"  was  given  on 
tlie  8th,  in  which  the  masterpiece  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  "  Jupiter  Sympliony."  MlUe. 
Heilbron  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
20th,  and  Mile.  Orfa,  a  Russian  contralto, 
made  her  debut  on  the  26th. 

Yours,  truly, 

IjIt.v   Fahrar. 
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LETTER    FROM   GERMANY. 

Stcttsart,  Octolier.  ISTrj. 
EiiiToit  Review. — The  Summer  vacation 
is  over.  The  professors  and  students  have 
returned  to  their  labors.  Theeonservatorium 
for  niusie  is  in  full  swing;  in  almost  every 
street,  in  some  streets  in  every  liouse,  is 
heard  the  piano.  The  operatic  artists  have 
been  to  work  a  month  or  more;  alieady  have 
we  liad  Taniihauser,  Lohengrin,  II  Flmito 
Mrtffico,  Nozze  rle  Figaro,  Hiigenofs,  Fidelia, 
Fri'ixc/iiitz,  Oberon,  Jewess,  Zampri,  Guil- 
liiuinc  Tell,  La  Figlia  del  Itiggimento,  and 
Jlendelssohn's  lovely  music  to  Mid-Summer 
JSighlK  Dream.  The  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Cliamber  Music  executants,  .soloists,  etc.,  are 
the  last  to  eomnieiice  operations.  I  am  at 
present  uninformed  of  what  new  worlcs  are 
to  be  brought  out  this  season.  I  Ijelieve  Prof. 
Bluthner,  virtuoso,  and  Court  pianist, 
will  appear  often  in  concert,  which  is  most 
welcome  news  to  his  numerous  pupils,  and 
the  entire  music-loving  communitj'.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more  American  students  at 
the  Conservatory  than  of  any  other  national- 
ity, and  I  am  proud  to  add  that  the  most 
promising  artists  are  from  America.  Among 
the  formost  is  Miss  Gaul,  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  been  spending  the  Summer  at  Weimar, 
attending  and  contributing  to  the  famou 
matinees  of  the  king  of  all  pianists,  Lizst. 

Then,  there  is  a  future  rirtuo.io  in  young 
McGrath,  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  is  onlv 
eighteen  years  old,  and  at  the  last  .public 
examination  of  the  Conservatory,  exhibited 
marvelous  technique  in  Chopin's  studio,  op. 
10,  Xos.  1-8-12.  He  fairly  electrified  his  ex- 
cedingly  critical  audience.  AVhen  he  had 
finished,  bis  teacher,  the  veteran  Lebert,  met 
him  with  open  arms,  while  the  assembled 
students,  overstejjping  all  rules  of  decorum 
and  order,  applauded  long  and  vociferously. 
I  believe  he  played  for  Rubcn.stoin  in  Xew 
Y'ork,  who  arranged  for  him  to  con)e  to  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory  for  a  certain  time, 
afterwards  to  be  under  his  own  immediate 
instruction  and  care. 

Of  course  there  are  fine  players  from  other 
countries — Germany,  Russia,  England,  etc. 
— but  the  most  notable  are  Miss  Gaul  and 
Mr,  McGrath.  G 
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Mrs.  Julia  Melville, 

ni:)    Mas(in   Sti!I-:t:t,  two   d -s  fioiu  .Suilcr, 

English    Opera,    Ballad    Singing, 

Piano  and  Elocution. 
Dramatic  Elocution  a  Specialty. 

MUM.  MFXVILLE  guarantees  the  successful  debut  of 
any  lady  or  gentleman  pupil  of  medium  tiilent  (with 
application)  after  one  year's  study.  Her  talent  as  a 
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MUSICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


THE  NUN  AND  HARP. 

What  memory  fired  her  pallid  face? 

What  passion  stirred  her  blood  » 
What  tide  of  sorrow  and  desire 

Poured  its  forgotten  flood 
Upon  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat, 
Long  since,  with  thought  that  life  was 
When  nights  were  rich  with  starry  du! 

And  the  rose  burst  it  bud? 

Had  not  the  western  glory  then 

Stolen  through  the  latticed  room, 
Her  funeral  raiment  would  have  shed 

A  more  heartbreaking  gloom- 
Had  not  a  dimpled  convent  maid 
Hung  in  the  doorway,  half  afraid. 
And  left  the  melancholy  place 
Bright  with  her  blush  and  bloom. 

Beside  the  gilded  harp  she  stood. 
And  through  the  singing  strings 

Wound  those  wan  hands  of  folded  praj 
In  numerous  preludings. 

Then,  like  a  voice,  the  harp  ran  high 

Its  melody,  as  climb  the  sky. 

Melting  against  the  melting  blue. 
Some  bird's  vibrating  wings. 

Ah,  why  of  all  the  songs  that  grow 

Forever  tende'er. 
Chose  she  that  passionate  refrain 

Where  lovers,  'mid  the  stir 
Of  Wassailers  that  round  them  pass. 
Hide  their  sweet  secret?     Now,  alas. 
In  her  nun's  habit,  coifed  and  veiled. 

What  meant  that  song  to  her  ! 

Slowly  the  western  ray  forsook 

A  sense  of  tears  thrilled  all  the  air 

Along  that  purpling  line. 
Earth  seemed  a  place  of  graves  that  ra; 
To  hollow  footsteps,  while  she  sang, 
'  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  »ith  mine." 


MICHAEL  WILLIAM   BALFE. 

While  the  subject  of  EngUsh  opera  is  agi- 
tating the  musical  world  to  such  an  extent, 
a  few  items  from  the  romantic  life  of  Mi- 
chael William  Balfe  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  We  are 
told  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  May  15th, 
1808.  His  father  was  a  musician;  his 
mother  was  distinguished  for  rare  beauty  of 
person,  but  possessed  no  musical  gifts. 
The  boy's  love  for  music  was  soon  discov- 


ered, and  he  was  placed  under  the  best  of 
masters.  Rooke,  the  composer  of  "Amelie," 
so  popular  in  its  day,  was  one  of  his  teach- 
ers. 

Making  his  debut  when  barely  eight 
years  of  age,  at  a  conccert  given  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  he  played  a  con- 
certo for  the  violin  by  Mayseder,  he  was  of 
course  petted  and  flattered  immoderately. 
Among  the  many  presents  that  he  received 
from  his  admirers  was  the  exceedingly  boy- 
ish one  of  a  goat  carriage,  and  he  was  often 
seen  driving  his  C|ueer  little  team  through  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

From  Mr.  Alex.  Lee,  the  boy  received  a 
sound  knowledge  of  thorough  bass  and 
composition,  and  we  again  hear  of  him,  at 
the  age  of  nine,  as  the  composer  of  "The 
Lover's  Mistake,"  sung  by  Madame  Vestris, 
which  paid  its  publisher  handsomely,  but 
twenty  copies  were  all  our  hero's  share  ot 
the  spoils.  For  six  years  thereafter  he  de- 
voted himself  to  hard  study,  during  which 
time  he  made  no  efforts  to  court  popularity 
save  in  fulfilling  an  occasional  engagement 
to  play  the  violin. 

.Shortly  before  he  was  to  leave  Dublin  to 
prosecute  his  studies  elsewhere,  an  event 
occurred  in  his  life  which,  but  for  his  love 
for  his  chosen  profession,  would  have 
caused  him  to  yield  to  the  seductive  bland- 
ishments of  wealth  and  ease,  held  out  to 
him  by  an  uncle  who,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  returned 
in  disguise  to  his  relatives.  The  boyish 
frankness  of  the  handsome,  genial  lad  so 
won  upon  the  old  gentleman,  that  after  his 
return  to  his  estates — which  he  accomplished 
without  his  identity  being  discovered — he 
wrote  to  Michael's  parents,  confessing  the 
ruse  he  had  practiced,  and  invited  the  boy 
to  come  to  him  and  share  his  heart  and 
fortune.  To  a  youth,  fond  of  exciting  sports 
and  filled  with  the  love  of  thrilling  adven- 
tures, this  was  a  tempting  bait;  but  devo- 
tion to  art  triumphed;  wealth  with  all  its 
enervating  charmes  could  not  lure  him  from 


his  allegiance  to  the  "Heavenly  Maid." 
We  next  hear  of  him  in  Italy,  where  his 
fortunate  star  followed  him,  his  genius  ob- 
taining flattering  notice,  and  a  noble-man, 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  a  dead  son, 
provided  for  the  whole  expense  of  his  edu- 
cation. Being  possessed  of  a  handsome 
face,  rare  social  qualities,  combined  with 
his  vocal  gifts — his  voice  was  a  light  bari- 
tone of  unusual  sweetness  and  flexibility — 
and  wonderful  aptitude  for  producing  melo- 
dy, what  marvel  that  his  fame  became 
world  wide.  The  last  mentioned  talent 
proved  well  nigh  a  fatal  one  to  him,  as  he 
became  more  prone  to  satisfy  the  popular 
ear  by  the  composition  of  charming  songs 
and  light  operas,  than  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  production  of  works  which 
would  have  placed  him  beside  the  great 
composers  of  his  time. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  his  old  friend 
Cherubina  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
Paris  instead  of  going  directly  to  London, 
as  he  first  intended,  and  an  engagement  as 
a  baritone  was  obtained  for  him  in  the 
"Italians"  where  his  idolized  friend  and 
benefactor  Rossini  presided,  and  a  busy, 
happy  life,  varied  by  study  and  romantic 
incident  followed.  During  a  visit  to  Italy 
the  famous  Malibran  promised  to  meet  him 
in  London  and  sing  in  one  of  his  operas,  a' 
pledge  she  soon  after  redeemed,  appearing 
in  the  "Maid  of  Artois,"  which  work  was 
immensely  successful.  An  attempt  to  es- 
tablish English  opera  in  that  city  made  him 
a  bankrupt,  and  our  artist  again  turned  his 
steps  toward  Paris,  where  all  the  honors 
which  are  usually  dispensed  by  an  admir- 
ing public  to  popular  musicians  were 
awarded  to  him.  His  stay  there,  however, 
was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  recall  to  London 
in  the  shape  of  a  tempting  proffer  of  the 
conductorship  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  a 
position  which  he  accepted  and  filled  with 
honor  for  seven  years,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  closed.  In  1851  he  visited  Vien- 
na   and  St.   Petersburg  where  he  was  flat- 
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tered  and  feted  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  a  much  vainer  man  than  he, 
besides  paying  him  handsomely.  While 
apparently  contenting  himself  with  present 
popularity,  he  by  no  means  allowed  him- 
self to  "lie  back  on  his  laurels,"  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  songs  he  published,  and 
much  of  the  time  singing  in  concert  and 
opera,  he  composed  at  different  times 
twenty-seven  operas,  of  which  the  "En- 
chantress" and  "  Bohemian  Girl"  are  the 
most  widely  known. 

At  his  death  he  left  unfinished  "The  Talis- 
man," which  has  since  been  completed  by  Sir 
Michael  Costa.  Like  the  "  Bohemian  Girl," 
it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  like  it 
was  a  decided  success.  It  was  given  in  its 
native  English  by  the  Kellogg  Opera  Troupe 
in  this  country  last  winter.  The  plot  is 
taken  from  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  romance, 
Richard  Coeur  De  Lion  figuring  as  the  hero. 
The  love  song  for  a  tenor  voice,  "  Flow'ret 
I  Kiss  Thee,"  is  a  charming  melody  and  is 
destined  to  become  a  universal  favorite. 
The  character  of  the  opera  is  showy  and 
brilliant,  and  is  probably  the  author's  best 
work.  Balfe  died  of  bronchial  affection  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age. 


HOW  A  TOWN  WAS   NAMED. 

A  letter  to  the  Detroit  Post  from  Battle 
Creek  says:  About  the  first  inquiry  a 
stranger  will  make  upon  his  arrival  in  this 
city  is  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Battle  Creek." 
The  city  was  named  after  the  creek,  and 
the  creek  received  its  name  from  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  During  the  survey  of 
this  section  of  the  State  under  direction  of 
Colonel  Mullett,  in  the  winter  of  1823-4,  the 
Indians  became  angered  at  the  encroach- 
ment made  by  the  whites  upon  their  sugar 
camps,  and,  as  the  surveyors  ran  their  lines 
through  the  maple  groves,  they  interrupted 
their  work  by  various  devices,  and  particu- 
larly by  placing  themselves  between  the 
surveying  party  and  their  "  sight  tree." 
Colonel  Mullett,  on  one  occasion,  annoyed 
by  their  persistent  attempts,  raised  his 
"Jacob's  staff,"  the  iron  standard  upon 
which  the  surveyor  placed  his  compass, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  running  it 
through  one  of  the  Indians,  but  a  French- 
man belonging  to  the  party  interfered  and 
prevented  the  act.  One  day  while  the  en- 
tire surveying  party  were  out  in  the  woods, 
two  men,  Taylor,  the  cook,  and  Edwin 
Baldwin,  having  been  left  at  the  camp,  were 
att.->cked  by  two  Indians,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  robbing  them  of  their  provis- 
ions and  interrupting  the  survey.  Taylor 
was  slightly  built  but  muscular,  while  Bald- 
win was  a  man  of  hurculean  frame  and 
possessed  of  remarkable  physical  power, 
and  the  two  were  pitted  with  their  assailants, 
man  against  man,  at  first  in  a  sort  of  a 


scuffle,  but  which  became  a  regular  fist 
fight.  The  Indian  engaged  with  Baldwin 
seeing  that  he  was  getting  worsted,  jumped 
and  caught  up  a  rifle  belonging  to  Colonel 
Mullett,  which  stood  in  the  cabin,  and  fired 
it  at  Baldwin,  without  injury,  however.  The 
ball  made  a  hole  in  the  blanket  coat  which 
Baldwin  wore.  A  struggle  then  commenced 
for  the  possession  of  the  gun,  Baldwin  wrest- 
ing it  from  the  Indian  and  knocking  him 
down  and  breaking  his  skull.  In  the  mean- 
time Taylor  had  thrown  his  Indian  down, 
and  being  e.xhausted  by  the  exertion  of 
holding  him,  called  to  Baldwin,  who  gave 
the  savage  a  blow  over  the  head  with  his 
rifle.  This  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  and 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned  at  night 
and  found  that  a  fight  had  occurred  with 
serious  and  fatal  results  to  at  least  one  In- 
dian, they  returned  immediately  to  Detroit 
to  avoid  the  revenge  of  the  exasperated  In- 
dians. The  difficulty  was,  however,  satisfac- 
torily settled,  the  Indians  repairing  to  De- 
troit for  that  purpose,  and  the  survey  was 
resumed  the  following  June.  This  fight 
with  the  Indians  rrave  the  name  of"  Battle 
Creek"  to  the  stream  on  the  shore  of  which 
the  skirmish  took  place.  Afterward,  when 
the  village  was  built  at  the  junction  of  the 
Battle  creek  with  the  Kalamazoo  river,  it 
was  christened  the  "village  of  Battle  Creek." 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

An  old  man  was  the  story-teller.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  in  one  of  our  New  England 
villages.  He  sat  down  on  the  only  chair  in 
the  little  dingy  shop  where  he  had  ham- 
mered for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  offered 
me  a  seat  on  the  end  of  a  rude  bench.  He 
wiped  it  carefully  with  his  apron,  and  told 
me  to  be  "comf'ble."  I  accepted  the  hos- 
pitality.    He  took  a  picture  from  his  pocket. 

"  Wa-al,  I  s'pose  you  Boston  folks  en- 
joyed the  Centennial,  an'  I  rayther  guess 
them  Southern  fellers  did.  Now,  thar's 
that  pictur.  I've  got  two  boys;  one's  out 
in  Colerady,  and  t'other's  down  in  Tennes- 
see. Both  on  'em  fit,  but  I  tell  ye,  sir,  they 
didn't  fight  to-gether.  That's  where  it  hurt 
me.  But  I'll  tell  ye  suthing  that  didn't 
hurt,  an'  1  wish  my  Tennessee  boy'd  a 
been  up  here  when  the  Centennial  was  a 
celebrating.  He  was  a  lootenant,  my  boy 
was,  an'  one  day  they  gave  him  some  pris- 
oners to  take  care  of— some  Northern  boys 
that  ud  a  died  afore  they'd  a  whimpered. 
An'  they  told  him  to  march  'em  off  some- 
where— I  don't  know  where,  but  it  was  a 
long  way  off  to  the  rear,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
mile  or  so.  An'  my  boy  gave  his  men 
rashons  before  they  started.  He  gave  each 
one  on  'em  an  ear  o'  raw  corn;  an'  he  gave 
each  one  o'  the  prisoners  the  same  thing. 
That's  all  they  had  then,  an'  they  all  begun 
to  eat  it.  An'  petty  soon  they  got  done, 
an'  my  boy  he  saw  one  prisoner's  ear  o' 


corn  on  the  ground,  an'  he  went  up  to  him, 
an'  he  sed,  sez  he,  'Why  don't  you  eat?' 
An'  the  gritty  feller  sed,  sez  he,  'I  can't; 
both  my  arms  are  broken.'  An'  I  tell  ye, 
sir,  my  boy  took  that  ere  poor  feller,  an' 
walked  him  off  to  the  surgeon  an'  had  him 
fixed  up,  an'  he  sent  a  man  for  a  clean  ear 
0'  corn,  and  he  fed  him  himself.  And 
bimeby  they  was  all  ready  to  go. 

"An'  now  I  tell  ye,  sir,  I'm  going  to  tell 
ye  the  other  part.  An'  it  jest  made  me  ten 
years  younger  the  day  I  seed  it.  You  know 
when  the  war  was  over  my  boy  come  home. 
We  writ  him  a  letter,  an'  he  trotted  right 
along,  like  the  old  prodigal.  An'  one  day 
he  was  a  setting  on  that  seat  whar  you're  a 
setting  now,  an'  a  man  come  in  from  way 
up  in  Hampshire.  Sumthing  was  wrong 
about  the  waggin;  an'  he  was  a  talking, 
when,  all  of  a  suddint,  he  stops  an'  he  looks 
at  my  boy  like  all  a'mighty.  An'  then  he 
sez,  sez  he  to  my  boy,  'You  don't  know 
me?'  An'  my  boy  sez,  sez  he,  'No,  I 
don't.'  An'  he  sez,  sez  he,  '  Do  you  remem- 
ber once  you  had  a  prisoner  down  thar  in 
Tennessee,  an'  you  took  care  of  him,  and 
fed  him,  'cause  both  his  arms  was  broken?' 
An'  my  boy  sez,  sez  he,  'Yes,  I  remember.' 
An'  t'other  one  sez,  'Well,  I'm  that  man, 
an'  I  should  'a  known  you  if  I  hadn't  seen 
you  till  Judgment  Day."  An'  I  tell  ye,  sir, 
he  put  his  arms  right  around  my  boy,  an' 
kissed  him  right  afore  my  eyes.  An'  I  tell 
ye  sir,  we  didn't  let  him  go  off  that  day,  we 
didn't;  an'  I  tell  ye,  sir,  I  wish  my  boy 
could  a'been  here  at  the  Centennial,  'cause 
that's  the  kind  of  a  boy  he  was,  sir,  if  he 
did  fight  on  the  wrong  side." — Sat.  Eve. 
Gazette. 

A  tiOOD  old  minister  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land had  a  servant  man,  Sandy,  who  had 
an  inveterate  habit  of  either  over  or  under- 
standing the  truth.  The  minister  had  la- 
bored long  to  convince  Sandy  that  his  con- 
duct in  that  case  was  sinful,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. On  a  certain  occasion — having  been 
put  to  considerable  inconvenience  through 
Sandy's  bad  habit — he  lectured  him  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  sinfulness  of  this 
conduct,  but  utterly  failed  in  convincing 
Sandy  that  his  habit  was  sinful.  Still  pres- 
sing the  matter  more  closely  home,  he  said, 
"Wecl,  Sandy,  if  it  is  not  a  sin  what  do 
you  call  it?"  Sandy,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulder  and  looking  very  innocent  said: 
"Weel,  'deed  sir,  I  think  you  may  ca't  a 
moral  squint." 


Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers 
in  the  city  of  God;  and  secret  passages 
running  deep  beneath  external  nature  give 
their  thoughts  intercourse  with  intelligences, 
which  strengthen  and  console  them,  and  of 
which  the  laborers  of  the  surface  do  not 
dream. — Longfellow. 
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TH5  WORST  MASTER    IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Arabs  have  a  fable  from  which  we 
may  learn  a  lesson. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  miller  shortly  after 
he  had  lain  down  for  an  afternoon's  nap, 
was  startled  by  a  camel's  nose  being  thrust 
in  at  the  door  of  his  house. 

"  It  is  very  cold  outside,"  said  the  camel ; 
"  I  only  wish  to  get  my  nose  in."  The  mil- 
ler was  an  easy  kind  of  a  man,  and  so  the 
nose  was  let  in. 

"The  wind  is  very  sharp,"  sighed  the 
camel;  "pray  allow  me  to  get  my  neck  in- 
side." This  request  was  also  allowed,  and 
the  neck  was  thrust  in. 

"  How  fast  the  rain  begins  to  fall !  1  shall 
get  wet  through.  Will  you  let  me  place  my 
shoulders  under  cover?"  This  too,  was 
granted  ;  and  so  the  camel  asked  for  a  lit- 
tle, and  a  little  more,  until  he  had  pushed 
his  whole  body  inside  the  house. 

The  miller  soon  began  to  be  put  to  much 
trouble  by  the  rude  companion  he  had  got 
in  his  room,  which  was  not  large  enough 
for  both,  and  as  the  rain  was  over,  civilly 
asked  him  to  depart. 

"  If  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  leave," 
saucily  replied  the  beast.  "As  for  myself, 
I  know  when  I  am  well  off,  and  shall  stay 
where  I  am." 

This  is  a  very  good  story  ;  and  we  hope 
the  Arabs  are  all  the  wiser  and  better  for  it ; 
but  let  us  also  try  to  turn  it  to  a  good 
account. 

There  is  a  camel  knocking  at  the  heart  of 
us  all,  young  and  old,  seeking  to  be  let  in; 
its  name  is  sin.  It  comes  silently  and 
craftily  and  knocks:  "Let  me  in,"  only  a 
very  small  part  at  tirst.  So  in  comes  the 
nose;  and  it  is  not  long  before,  little  by  lit- 
tle, it  gains  entire  possession  ;  like  as  it  was 
withAchan  of  old:  "I  saw,"  "I  coveted," 
"  I  took,"  "  I  hid,"  step  by  step,  until  he  was 
"led  captive  by  the  devil."  Once  in  pos- 
session, the  master  soon  becomes  the  tyrant. 
Thus  it  is  that  bad  wishes  arise ;  then  wrong 
deeds;  until  evil  habits  rule  us.  The  French 
say,  "It  is  the  first  step  that  costs ;  "  if  the 
first  step  is  not  taken,  the  second  will  never 
be  known. —  0/tia  Fanner. 


MRS.  MULOCKCRAIK. 

Of  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  whose  novels  have 
given  delight  to  many  thousands  of  readers 
of  the  publications  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  it 
is  stated  that  she  was  married  in  1865,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  to  Dr.  George  Lillie 
Craik,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  a 
voluminous  and  accurate  writer,  and  the 
author  of  a  standard  History  of  English 
Literature  and  Language.  Mrs.  Craik  was 
left  a  widow,  with  an  infant  daughter,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  her  marriage. 
Mrs.  Craik  inherited  her  literary  taste  and 


talents  from  her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Mu- 
lock,  an  eccentric  but  intelligent  man,  who 
followed  literature  for  a  profession.  Mr. 
Mulock  was  an  Oxford  man,  a  member  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  and  a  chum  of  George  Can- 
ning. For  many  years  he  was  occupied  in 
editing  provincial  newspapers,  and  while 
thus  engaged  at  Stoke  upon-Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire, his  two  children,  Dinah  Maria 
and  Benjamin,  were  born  to  him.  His 
daughter  was  chiefly  self-educated.  Before 
she  was  twenty  she  had  written  several  cap- 
ital juvenile  books.  The  Ogilvies,  her  earli- 
est novel,  was  published  anonymously  in 
1849.  Th6  first  use  Miss  Mulock  made  of 
her  literary  gains  was  in  providing  for  her 
brother's  education.  At  her  expense  he 
passed  through  London  University,  and  was 
trained  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer. 
He  displayed  much  ability  in  his  vocation, 
and  found  profitable  employment  in  Aus- 
tralia. Prior  to  her  marriage  Miss  Mulock 
lived  in  a  quiet  and  inexpensive  manner  at 
Camden-Town,  near  London.  She  was,  at 
that  time,  described  as  amiable  and  benev- 
olent in  character,  lively  and  original  in 
conversation,  and  decidedly  odd  in  dress 
and  manners.  Her  figure  was  slight  and 
graceful,  her  features  common-place,  and 
her  eyes  large,  gray  and  prominently  set. 
She  was  fond  of  dancing,  and  like  many 
other  literary  women,  was  more  pleased 
with  a  compliment  for  her  good  looks  than 
for  her  good  writing.  Although  her  father 
was  a  dissenter  and  a  lay  preacher,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  is 
deeply  religious. — Harper  s. 


"THE  CHOIR  IS  BUSTED." 

At  Deckertown  last  Sunday  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  contrariness  of  church 
choirs  that  was  both  annoying  and  amusing. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  that  place,  being  absent  on 
Sunday,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soper  filled  his  pul- 
pit. He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
choir  of  the  church  had  quarreled  among 
themselves  the  night  before,  and  that  not  a 
member  was  there  to  sing  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  gave  out  his  hymn  selected  for 
the  opening,  and  read  it  through.  There 
was  no  musical  response — no  sound  of 
praise — from  choir  or  congregation.  After 
a  moment  of  embarrassing  silence,  a  brother 
arose,  and  walking  up  to  the  pulpit,  whis- 
pered in  the  preacher's  ear.  The  preacher 
nodded  his  head  and  smiled.  He  thought 
the  brother  had  said  the  wrong  hymn  had 
been  read,  so  he  turned  the  leaves  again 
and  gave  out  another.  It  was  a  long  one, 
and  he  read  it  through,  closing  with  "  Please 
omit  one  stanza." 

A  dead  silence  in  the  congregation  again. 
The  preacher  looked  uneasy,  was  about  to 
give  out  another  hymn,  when  another 
brother  arose  and  spoke  from  the  gallery  : 


"You  see  our  choir  is  busted.  Some  of 
'em  thought  the  bass  sung  too  low,  and  some 
of  'em  thought  the  spranny  was  too  high, 
and  others  thought  we  ought  to  hev  a  better 
alto,  and  there  wasn't  many  that  liked  the 
tenor,  and  so  the  rest  got  mad,  and  there 
won't  be  any  singin'  to-day." 

And  so  the  services  were  ended  without 
any  "singin'." 

THE  EMPEROR'S  DUMPLINGS. 

If  anybody  in  Vienna  insists  with  stub- 
bornness on  having  a  silly  whim  gratified, 
he  will  certainly  be  ridiculed  with  the 
phrase,  "  Kaiser  bin  i',  Knoedel  muss  i' 
haben."  The  origin  of  this  good-natured 
rebuke  is  this : 

During  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  made  a  trip  to  Styria,  and 
while  on  an  excursion  to  some  mountain 
valley  was  surprised  by  a  heavy  shower. 
The  Emperor,  with  his  suite,  sought  refuge 
from  the  storm  in  a  farmer's  cottage  where 
dinner  had  just  been  served.  Dumplings 
of  very  coarse  flour  formed  the  principal 
feature  of  his  meal,  to  which  the  Emperor 
was  cordially  invited  by  the  farmer's  wife. 
To  the  horror  of  the  chamberlains  and 
courtiers  Ferdinand  helped  himself  very 
freely,  and  made  a  heartier  meal  of  the 
dumplings  than  they  had  ever  seen  him  en- 
joy at  a  grand  dinner  at  the  'Hofburg'  in 
Vienna.  After  his  return  to  the  capital  the 
Emperor  gave  orders  that  dumplings  of 
coarse  flour  should  henceforth  figure  every 
day  on  the  Imperial  dinner  table.  The 
disgust  of  the  chef  de  cuisine  may  easily  be 
imagined,  and  the  Emperor's  physicians 
also  unanimously  vetoed  his  new  favorite 
dish.  But  Ferdinand,  who  on  other  occa- 
sions had  never  shown  a  will  of  his  own, 
remained  this  time  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
would  not  give  up  his  fancy  for  dumplings. 
When  the  physicians  positively  declared 
that  they  could  not  allow  his  Majesty  to 
dine  off  dumplings,  he  stamped  with  his 
foot,  and  cried  that  he  would  not  sign 
another  official  document  until  he  had  got 
dumplings  for  his  dinner.  "Emperor  I  am, 
and  dumplings  I  will  have!"  ("Kaiser 
bin  i'  and  Knoedel  muss  i'  haben!")  he 
shouted,  and  to  prevent  a  complete  dead- 
lock of  the  Government  machine  in  Austria, 
his  fancy  had  to  be  gratified. . 

The  busiest  man  in  Russia  is  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff.  He  rises  at  6  a.  m.,  reads  letters 
until  8 ;  his  Secretary  reads  or  analyzes  to 
him  the  more  important  articles  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  daily  papers  of  Europe;  he 
lunches  at  noon,  walks  an  hour,  receives 
visits  from  i  to  4,  answers  letters  from  4  to 
8,  dines  and  spends  the  evening  at  the  Em- 
press of  Germany's  cottage. 

Collectors  know  when  their  work  is 
dun. 


Sherman    &    Wyde's     Musical    Review. 


GERMAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

I    OPERATIC  REFORM  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

|~itvEKV  ONE  in  Paris  took  sides  in  the  con- 
test over  Gluck  and  Piccini — how  could 
impartiality  be  expected  from  a  people 
4  of  lively  sympathies  ?  It  went  so  far, 
that  a  question  of  art  became  a  question  of 
society,  of  friendship,  of  morals.  People 
who  had  once  visited  each  other  the  most 
frequently,  now  fled  from  each  other  ;  even 
the  dinner  parties  which  had  once  united 
all  classes  of  intellects  and  characters,  were 
now  fettered  with  constraint  and  mistrust, 
and  the  most  brilliant  places  of  intellectual 
resort,  once  so  numerously  attended,  were 
now  half  abandoned.  The  question  no 
longer  was  : — "  Is  he  a  Jansenist,  a  Molinist, 
a  philosopher,  a  pietist?" — but  instead:  "Is 
he  a  Gluckist  or  a  Piccinist?"  and  the  reply 
to  this  question  decided  all  others. 

An  Irish  gentleman  writes,  after  the  first 
performance  of  Piccini's  Roland:  "On  ac- 
count of  the  great  crowd,  I  went  very  early 
to  the  opera,  and  seated  myself  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house,  in  order  to  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  play  to  the  best  advantage.  Every 
instant,  I  saw  new  faces  hastily  pressing 
forward,  some  full  of  cheerfulness,  others 
full  of  disquiet.  Large  enough,  as  I  am.  it 
had  the  appearance  as  if  I  commanded  all 
the  lesser  craft  which  thronged  and  whirled 
around  me.  Stdl,  in  the  midst  of  this 
crowd  being  quite  alone  with  my  thoughts. 
1  suffered  them  to  wander  in  my  head,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  sounds  of  noise  and 
confusion  which  began  to  arise  on  all  sides. 
I  still  brcathud  comparatively  free,  when  I 
saw  a  little  man.  quite  heated  and  excited, 
bringing  both  flood  and  ebb  with  him.  with 
a  shrill  voice  and  twinkling  eye,  well- 
rounded  in  figure  and  enraged  in  aspect, 
waltzing  towards  me,  from  place  to  place, 
and  trom  din  to  din,  drawing  with  him  a 
crowd  of  adherents.  I  know  not  by  what 
accident  he  suddenly  found  himself  quite 
alone,  although  the  throng  in  the  vicinity 
was  absolutely  stifling.  In  a  moment  it  be- 
came still,  and  he  prepared  to  speak.  '  Ver- 
ily, sirs  !'  he  began, 'that  will  end  beauti- 
'  fully,  in  my  opinion.  What  say  you  to 
'that  Original  who  proposes  to  reflect  con- 
'cerning  what  song  should  be  in  music! 
'Song,  song  for  French  ears!  It  is  too  in- 
' suiting:  here  justice  must  be  exercised.' 
He  spoke  on,  and  1  will  wager,  without  in 
the  least  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  he  employed  ;  he  spoke  of  Mel- 
opoeias,  of  Anapest,  of  Maiden's  chorus,  the 
rounding  off  of  the  arias,  of  wealth  of  mo- 
tives. He  stamped,  spat,  sneezed  and  blew 
his  nose,  and  every  one  said  he  was  right. 
'This  little  Italian,' continued  he,  'presumes 
'to  contend  with  Gluck,  who,  thank  God, 
'received  the  expression  of  the  passions 
'from  Nature— with  Gluck.  who  connects 
'his  airs,  gradates  his  efTects  and  fills  the 


'orchestra  with  wave-like  windings  of  har- 
'mony, — with  this  genius  whose  equal  has 
'never  yet  appeared;  in  a  word,  he  pre- 
'sumes  to  contend  with  a  man  who  fairly 
'enchants  me — me/"  This  senseless,  but 
highly  emphasized  prattle  began  to  disgust 
me;  I  inclined  my  head  to  see  the  man, 
and  beheld  him  as  he  gesticulated,  panted, 
excited  himself  and  perspired  in  grept  drops, 
despite  the  pains  his  auditors  took  not  to 
oflFend  him,  out  of  pure  regard  for  his  elo- 
quence. I  betook  myself  to  my  place,  but 
in  so  doing  could  not  forbear  a  compassion- 
ate smile,  which  struck  him,  and  immedi- 
ately deprived  him  of  the  speck  of  reason 
which  he  still  possessed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, I  remarked  how  he  raised  himself, 
gnashed  with  impatience,  sought  to  address 
me,  restrained  himself,  then  got  up  again, 
in  order  to  see  and  be  seen  by  me.  I  re- 
mained immovable  as  a  stone.  Finally  his 
folly  or  his  curiosity  triumphed,  and  taking 
my  arm  he  broke  silence,  with  :  '  Sir,  a 
Gluckist,  as  far  as  I  see  ?' — '  Who  addresses 
me?'  I  returned. — 'I,  sir,  who  asked'  he 
answered  '  who  would  like  to  know  w-hether 
you  are  Gluckist  or  Piccinist?' — 'Neither 
one  nor  the  other.' — 'But  one  must,  after 
all,  be  something  in  this  world.' — 'How, 
sir,  is  one  then  nothing  in  this  world  unless 
either  Gluckist  or  Piccini, t?' — 'Verily,  sir, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  see  what  else  one 
can  be.' — 'You  judge  so?' — 'Well,  to  take 
up  something  else,  from  where  do  you 
come?'— 'From  China.' — 'So  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me,  for  I  observe  that  in  China, 
they  judge,  while  here  they  speak  out  with- 
out judging.' — 'Really?' — 'That  is  to  say, 
sir.  you  do  not  admire  Chevalier  Gluck?' — 
'.'\t  least,  I  do  not  admire  him  in  the  same 
way  that  you  do.  I  respect  him  too  much 
for  that.  In  my  opinion,  it  takes  time  to 
appreciate  men ;  and  therefore,  I  have  un- 
derstood him  as  best  I  can.' — 'And  the  re- 
sult of  your  contemplations?' — 'The  result, 
sir?  Why  that  Gluck  is  a  musician  of  the 
highest  order,  unique  perhaps  in  grand  ef- 
fects, strong,  impassioned,  interesting  by 
reason  of  as  much  warmth  as  emphasis, 
who  rends  the  soul  with  a  cry  of  pam,  who 
is  sublime  in  his  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, who  inspires  the  automata  of  your 
choruses  with  the  exhalations  of  his  genius, 
who,  in  a  word,  is  created  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  music;  only,  he  is  now  and  then  a 
little  noisy  and  neglects  the  charm  of  melo- 
dy somewhat.' — 'Good!  There  we  have  it! 
You  are  a  Piccinist  as  I  have  discovered?' 
— 'Why  do  you  fancy  that  I  incline  to 
Pii:cinni?  I  don't  know  one  note  of  his 
music' — 'That  makes  no  diff'erence  !  You 
find  fau,lts  in  Gluck — it  is  clear  that  you  are 
his  sworn  enemy.' — '  I  am  neithet  his  frieiid 
nor  his  foe.' — '  Well  then,  you  are  for  song, 
you  have  said  it,  you  have  betrayed  your- 
self, and  you  can't  go  back  on  that.     Now, 


sir,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  t.ike  one  side 
or  the  other.  Shall  you  hiss  Roland f — 
'No,  sir.' — '.Shall  you  applaud  it?' — 'No, 
sir.' — 'What!  you  will  neither  hiss  nor  ap- 
plaud?'— 'Correct!' — 'Have  you  no  soul  in 
your  body  ?  What  shall  you  do,  then  ?' — 
'I  shall  listen.' — 'Gentlemen'  (with  this, 
he  addressed  his  adherents)  'you  compre- 
hend, the  gentleman  threatens  us  with  his 
neutrality — it  will  be  necessary  to  call  the 
police.' — And,  indeed,  minds  began  to 
grow  heated,  when  fortunately  the  curtain 
rose.  A  current  bore  "me  away  from  my 
man  :  but  I  kept  my  word,  listened,  and 
formed  no  thorough  opinion  before  I  had 
attej^^t^t^J^'^gq^iQifrii^BLilO:  kUWARt 
-De.  MARJiidusic  DEPARTMCMT 

I.MSPIRATION   AND    REFLECTON. 

The  works  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  first  effusion  of  poetic  feeling,  which  like 
Minerva,  have  sprung  in  full  armor  directly 
from  the  brain  of  their  creator,  are  indeed 
rare!  In  order  to  produce  them,  the  fortu- 
nate conjunction  of  thousands  of  circum- 
stances is  required,  which  are  just  as  indis- 
pensable as  they  are  seldom  united,  and 
with  their  creation  it  is  the  same  as  with  the 
formation  of  diamonds,  which  form  them- 
selves according  to  conditions  well  known 
to  science,  but  which  it  is  so  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  harmonize,  that  chance  always 
victoriously  maintains  the  prerogative  of 
forming  these  great  luxuries,  and  develop- 
ing these  wonderful  gifts  for  us. — LiszT. 

RHYTHM. 

The  art  of  discovering  beautiful  rhythmic 
forms  is  not  taught  to  musicians.  'I'he  pe- 
culiar gift  requisite  to  the  invention  of  new 
ones,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  endowments, 
just  as  rhythm  in  general  appears  to  be  the 
least  developed  portion  of  our  modern  mu- 
sic.— Berlioz. 

THE   ESSENIF.   OF  INSTRUMENTAL    MUSIC. 

The  essence  of  the  higher  order  of  in- 
strumental music  especially,  lies  in  the  ex- 
pression in  tones  of  that  which  is  inexpress- 
ible in  words. — Wagner. 

THE  EGOTISM  OF  GENIUS. 

A  certain  heroic,  and  at  the  same  time, 
domineering  egotism  seems  to  lie  in  the 
nature  of  great,  as  occasionally  in  that 
of  lesser  geniuses. — F.  Hiller. 

SIMPLICITY. 

There  is  a  certain  pedantic  simplicity 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  genuine 
artistic  naivete,  as  does  mannerism  to  orig- 
inality. The  former  often  appeals  success- 
fully to  the  laity;  but  the  artist  demands 
always  to  be  musically  interested  as  well. — 
Schumann. 

vocal  composition. 

How  is  a  musician  to  create  anything 
beautiful,  unless  he  has  beautiful  words? — 
Handel. 
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ENGLISH  GLEANINGS, 

I  THE    HUMAN  VOICE. 

"(he  VOICE,  the  direct  means  of  disclosing 
(i^  one's  inmost  thoughts,  deepest  senti- 
ments, and  warmest  affections,  is  ca- 
T  pable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  tone 
among  the  human  species.  Nevertheless, 
no  matter  how  great  the  variations  may  be, 
the  tone  of  the  voice  always  gives  e.\pres- 
sion  to  the  sensations,  emotions  and  passions. 
»  As  all  the  world  knows,  voices  are  sharp, 
deep,  true,  false,  clear  or  muffled;  but  spite 
of  these  varieties,  the  human  voice  has  its 
own  peculiar,  individual  character.  Man 
can  indeed,  up  to  a  certain  point,  alter  his 
voict:  or  imitate  that  of  a  majority  of  ani- 
mals; but,  however  much  he  may  stuuy, 
however  great  may  be  his  persi  verance  and 
his  power  of  imitation,  he  will  never  suc- 
ceed m  completely  changing  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  animals.  The  parrot,  the  mag- 
pie, and  a  few  other  birds,  can  indeed, 
after  patient  teaching,  be  made  to  imitate 
speech  and  the  human  voice,  but  never  so 
perfectly  as  to  deceive  a  practiced  ear.  In 
the  human  species,  the  imitation  of  the 
tone  and  inflection  of  the  voice  of  one 
individual  by  another,  is  often  very  re- 
markable and  quite  unstudied.  Two  per- 
sons, a  man  and  a  woman  for  instance, 
living  constantly  together,  can  adopt  each 
other  s  intonations,  but  these  same  intona- 
tions, creating  such  surprise  in  ordinary 
conversation,  will  disappe.ir  vury  sudu  iiu 
if  e.xpression  is  to  be  given  to  the  passions 
or  any  deep  emotions;  at  such  times,  every 
one  resumes  the  tone  of  voice  which  belongs 
to  him,  individually.  Nature  preserves  her 
originality,  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  seal  which  she  has  imprinted 
upon  every  being,  is  never  so  thoroughly 
effaced  that  the  mdividualit)  of  any  one  can 
be  permanently  lost. 

Among  animals,  the  tone  and  variety  of 
voice  are  manifested  in  a  manner  still  more 
marked  than  is  the  case  with  the  human 
species.  Wiih  them  the  tone  and  diversity 
of  voice  are  so  extraordinary,  so  marvel- 
lous even,  that  the  sensations  and  emotions 
with  which  they  inspire  us  are  unspeakable 
and  indescribable.  Let  us  picture  to  our- 
selves, for  a  moment,  a  man  whose  powers 
are  fully  developed,  except  that  he  has 
never  heard  or  conceived  of  any  sound, 
and  fancy  him  placed  all  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  animals  of  different 
species,  all  of  whom  are  made  to  sing  or 
scream,  and  then  that  he  is  suddenly  gifted 
with  the  sense  of  hearing;  what  sensations 
would  he  not  experience  in  listening  for  the 
first  time  to  the  confused  noise  which  now 
suddenly  strikes  his  ear.'  With  what  terror 
would  he  not  be  inspired  at  the  bellowing 
of  the  bull,  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  and 
even  the  braying  ot  the  innocent  donkey .' 
With  what  sweet  emotion  would  he  not  be 
filled  at  the  melodious  song  of  the  linnet  or 
the  nightingale?  How  could  he  ever  en- 
dure, m  short,  the  sound  of  all  the  voices  to 
which  we  have  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed, either  by  habit  or  education.  It 
would  require  much  time,  as  well  as  close 
application,  before  he  could  even  distin- 
guish the  voice  of  each  species.  The  pig 
grunts,  the  lion  roars,  the  dove  coos,  the 
frog  croaks,  the  dog  barks,  the  cat  mews, 
the  raven  caws,  the  sheep  bleats  ;  birds  do 
not  hiss  like  serpents,  the  canary  and  the 
goldfinch  do  not  sing  like  the  nightingale. 


The  variety  and  diversity  of  voices  has 
been  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  students.  By  the  voice,  the  song 
of  animals,  the  various  species  can  be 
recognized  and  distinguished;  according  to 
the  tone  of  the  human  voice  it  has  been 
deemed  possible  even  to  determine  the 
moral  character  of  an  individual,  his  tastes, 
instincts,  and  passions.  Could  this  study 
be  based  on  fixed  principles,  on  irrefutable 
observation,  it  might  have  the  happiest  in- 
fluence on  our  action  in  life,  and  our  social 
relations,  but  unfortunately,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  it  remains  a  mere  theory,  simply  a 
subject  of  vague  conjecture,  about  which 
simauts.  even  those  of  the  earliest  ages, 
have  always  maintained  fruitless  discussion. 

Plato,  who  passed  his  whole  life  in  study, 
investigation,  and  teaching,  had  the  habit, 
we  are  told,  of  making  any  man  whom  it 
was  his  interest  to  know  well,  read  or  talk 
with  him  in  a  loud  voice.  The  quality  of 
the  voice,  the  intonations,  the  inflections  of 
the  speaker  or  reader,  were  to  the  philoso- 
pher so  many  indications,  if  not  certain,  at 
least  probable  ones,  of  his  moral  character. 
And,  in  our  own  time,  Gretry,  in  his  "Es- 
says on  Music,"  asserts  that  he  has  never 
been  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  has  formed 
of  individuals  who  had  said  nothing  more 
to  him  than  "Good-day,  sir,"  or  "Good- 
morning,  my  friend."  According  to  the  in- 
tonation with  which  these  words  were 
spoken,  the  great  musician  assumed  to 
guess  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  regu- 
lated his  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
impression  he  had  thereby  received. 

"A  'Good-morning'  is  almost  always  suf- 
ficient to  enable  me,"  said  he,  "to  appreci- 
ate in  general  the  pretension  or  the  simplic- 
ity of  a  man.  In  conversation  a  man  often 
hides  his  real  character  from  us,  either 
through  politeness  or  duplicity,  but  he  has 
not  quite  learned  how  to  disguise  the  into- 
nations of  his  voice.  This  'Good-day,  sir,' 
and  'Good-morning,  my  friend,'  put  to 
music  with  their  exact  intonations,  would 
show  what  a  power  vanity  is,  and  how 
quickly  the  key  changes  when  its  influence 
ceases  to  be  the  ruling  one." 

One  need  not  be  Plato  or  Gretry,  indeed, 
to  form  some  estimate  of  an  individual  by 
the  intonations  of  his  voice,  and  it  is  above 
all,  in  the  present  age  of  versatility  and 
prejudice,  of  humility  and  arrogance,  of 
ambitition  and  servility,  of  self-depreciation 
and  vanity,  of  impudence  and  modesty,  of 
timidity  and  boldness,  that  a  "Good-day, 
sir,"  or  "Good-morning,  my  friend,"  may 
enable  us  to  fathom  the  very  soul  of  him 
who  utters  it.  It  is  the  quality  of  tone 
that  makes  the  music,  according  to  an  old 
saying,  and  "sir,"  "my  friend,"  "yes," 
"no,"  spoken  in  a  certain  manner,  often 
express  more  to  us  than  a  hundred  words. 

It  is  not  only  of  the  intonations  of  people 
that  judgmenthas been  formed  from  merely 
listening  to  the  tones  of  the  voice,  but  it  is 
even  assumed  that  their  tastes,  their  in- 
stincts, and  inclinations  may  be  thus  dis- 
covered. In  order  to  attain  this  result,  rules 
have  been  given  which  are  said  to  be  inva- 
riable. 

A  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Kircher  has 
written  a  folio  in  Latin  on  this  subject,  and 
(he  book  is  as  confusing  to  read  as  it  is 
heavy  to  carry.  Its  title  is  "Musurgia 
universalis."  In  it  he  says  (remember  that 
I  neither  claim  to  agree  with,  nor  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  I  am  about  to  repeat,  for 
reverend  gentlemen  of  ancient  times  ,  not 
unlike  those  of  our  own,  often  gave  utter- 


ances to  words  which  cannot  be  accepted 
AS  gospe/-/>u/iiy.  "Those  who  have  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  like  that  cf  a  donkey  (ex- 
cuse the  comparison)  are  indiscreet,  and 
quarrelsome."  "Those  who  have  a  sharp, 
thin,  and  husky  voice,  are  weak,  effeminate, 
and  easily  yield  to  low  passions." 

!'A  full,  abrupt  voice  denotes  a  strong, 
impulsive,  bold,  enterprising  man. 

"The  voice  whose  tone  is  weak,  beside 
being  sharp  and  drawling,  gives  evidence 
of  a  character  lacking  in  energy  and  firm- 
ness; so,  persons  gifted  with  such  a  voice 
are  timid,  patient,  having  no  will  of  their 
own,  no  marked  individuality.  Not  sensi- 
tive to  injuries,  they  preserve  no  recollection 
of  them,  and  never  seek  revenge. 

"  Men  with  a  powerful,  deep  voice  are 
generally  cowardly.  Haughty  with  their 
inferiors,  they  are  insolent  in  prosperity, 
but  faint-hearted  in  adversity.  So  it  was 
with  Caligula,  according  to  Tacitus. 

"Those  individuals  whose  voice,  deep  at 
first,  is  raised  to  a  high  key  as  they  finish 
speaking,  are  noisy,  irritable,  and  of  un- 
happy dispositions. 

"  Lastly.  Those  whose  voice  is  thin  and 
shrill,  are  peevish,  ill-tempered,  passionate, 
possessing  characteristics  closely  resemb- 
ling those  of  a  goat."  Have  these  remarks 
of  Kircher  all  the  worth  with  which  their 
author  attempts  to  endow  them?  Could 
the  surroundings  in  which  he  lived  have 
furnished  enough  examples  to  enable  him 
to  establish  his  theory  ;  could  the  great  and 
small  passions  which  hold  their  sway  in  the 
cloister  and  in  the  religious  world,  or  the 
jealous  rivalries  which  are  kindled  by  the 
ardor  of  faith,  or  the  hatred  often  hidden 
by  humility  of  demeanor,  of  looks,  or  of 
words,  have  given  fit  opportunity  to  the 
reverend  father  for  the  remarks  and  princi- 
ples that  he  has  here  put  forth  ?  This  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  As  to  ourselves,  since 
our  attemion  was  first  fixed  on  this  point,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  form  an 
opinion  of  any  value,  in  the  matter.  Let 
us  rather  allow  each  one  the  privilege  of 
verifying  for  himself  the  exactness  of  the 
facts  which  have  just  been  related,  and  for 
the  truth  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to 
vouch.  If  now  we  are  to  study  the  tone  of 
the  voice  among  individuals,  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  our  deductions  and  anticipating 
consequences,  we  must  consider  man  when 
in  a  serene  state  of  body  and  mind;  other- 
wise we  should  risk  making  serious  mis- 
takes, and  committing  grave  errors.  We 
know  well  all  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  voice  is  capable,  when 
the  passions  are  aroused,  or  the  soul  is 
deeply  moved. 

Fear  and  weakness  cause  it  to  lower, 
astonishment  makes  it  abrupt,  admiration 
prolongs  it,  anger  is  expressed  in  forced 
tones,  joy  in  full,  rich  ones,  hope  speaks  in 
a  firm,  even  voice,  desire,  in  hurried  accents, 
and  long  exclamations  mark  the  beginning 
of  conversation.  Eloquence,  according  to 
many  authors,  whose  opinion  I  share  unre- 
servedly, is  based  on  the  quality  of  the  vo- 
cal organ.  If  an  orator  addresses  his  audi- 
ence in  discordant  tones,  far  from  producing 
gratification,  from  pleasing  or  fascinating 
them,  and  rousing  them  to  enthusiasm,  he 
will  only  inspire  them  with  uncomfortable, 
even  painful  emotions;  he  will  repel  rather 
than  attract  them.  The  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor is,  then,  supposing  this  idea  to  be  the  true 
one,  he  who  speaks  in  the  most  fitting  tones, 
musically  considered. — CuOMliT-FuNT. 
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LIVELY  SAYINGS  OF  CURRAN. 

Mr.  Curran  was  engaged  in  a  legal  argu- 
ment—behind him  stood  his  colleague,  a 
gentleman  whose  person  was  remarkably 
tall  and  slender,  and  who  had  originally  de- 
signed to  take  orders.  The  judge  observ- 
ing that  the  case  under  discussion  involved 
a  question  of  ecclesiastical  law — "Then," 
said  Mr.  Curran,  "I  Can  refer  your  lordship 
to  a  high  authority  behind  me,  who  was 
once  intended  for  the  church,  though  {in  a 
'ajhispcr  fo  a  friend  beside  him)  in  my  opin 
ion  he  was  fitter  for  the  steeple." 

An  officer  of  one  of  the  courts,  named 
Halfpenny,  having  frequently  interrupted 
Mr.  Curran,  the  judge  peremptorily  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down.  "I  thank 
your  lordship,"  said  the  counsel,  "for  hav- 
ing at  length  nailed  that  rap  to  the  counter." 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,"  observed  an 
Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Union,  "how  frightful  our  old  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  me."  "Ah,  my  lord," 
replied  the  other,  "it  is  only  natural  for 
murderers  to  be  afraid  of  ghosts." 

Mr.  Curran,  cross-examining  a  horse- 
jockey's  servant,  asked  his  master's  age. 
"  I  never  put  my  hand  in  his  mouth  to  try," 
answered  the  witness.  The  laugh  w'as 
against  the  counsel,  till  he  retorted — "You 
did  perfectly  right,  friend,  for  your  master 
is  said  to  be  a  great  bite." 

A  miniature  painter,  upon  his  cross-ex- 
amination by  Mr.  Curran,  was  made  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  carried  his  improper  free- 
doms with  a  particular  lady  so  "far  as  to  at- 
tempt to  put  his  arm  around  her  waist. 
"Then,  sir,"  said  the  counsel,  "I  suppose 
you  took  that  waist  (waste)  for  a  common." 

"No  man,"  said  a  wealthy,  but  a  we.ak- 
headed  barrister,  "should  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  who  has  not  an  independent  landed 
property."  "  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
"  how  many  acres  make  a  wise  acre?" 

Mr.  Curran  was  asked  what  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, just  arrived  in  England,  could  mean 
by  perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue, 
Answered — "  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catch 
the  English  accent." 

At  a  public  dinner  he  was  defending  his 
countrymen  against  the  imputation  of  being 
a  naturally  vicious  race.  "  Many  of  our 
faults,  for  instance  (said  he),  arise  from  our 
too  free  use  of  the  circulating  medium  [point- 
ing to  the  wine)  but  I  never  he;ird  of  an 
Irishman  being  torti  drunk." 


THE  ART  OF  LISTENING. 

Conversation  is  more  frequently  spoiled 
and  ruined  by  bad  listening  than  by  bad 
talking.  Two  persons,  or  several,  may  en- 
gage in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  with 
which  each  is  well  acquainted,  and  each 
may  possess  command  of  language  and 
fluency  of  diction,  but  if  one  of  them  is  an 


inattentive,  uneasy,  or  impatient  listener, 
the  conversation  becomes  confused  and  ir- 
regular, often  irritating,  and  either  of  itself 
breaks  up  altogether,  or  is  abandoned  with 
a  mutual  or  general  sense  of  relief,  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  interruption  from  without. 
There  are  various  classes  of  such  offenders, 
examples  of  each  of  which  may  not  seldom 
be  met  with  in  a  single  large  party.  The 
least  blameable,  and  the  least  embarrassing, 
but  often  sufficiently  so  to  distract  the  best 
talkers,  and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  dis- 
course, are  the  nervous  and  fidgety,  who, 
although  perhaps  desirous  and  intending  to 
give  attention  to  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment, are  unable  to  control  physical  rest- 
lessness while  others  are  speaking.  This 
manifests  itself  in  various  ways — by  wan- 
derings of  the  eyes,  movements  of  the 
limbs,  arrangements  of  the  dress,  taking  up 
and  putting  down  books  and  other  objects, 
and  often  by  very  ungainly  tricks  practiced 
by  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  sensi- 
ble, well-educated,  and  otherwise  well-con- 
ducted people.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  a 
single  person  of  this  temperament  in  an 
audience  is  notoriously  sufficient  to  an- 
noy and  disocmpose  even  eminent  public 
speakers,  and  often  spoils  a  speech  or  a 
sermon.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  closer  communication  of  social  in- 
tercourse, it  should  prove  very  frequently 
the  stumbling-block  to  conversation. — Leis- 
ure Hours. 


A  STORY  OF  RATS. 


A  Leeds  theatrical  celebrity  has  a  repute 
for  economy  and  shrewdness,  which  every 
Yorkshireman  gleefully  appreciates.  His 
house  being  infested  with  rats,  a  certain 
rat-catcher  was  sent  for,  who,  having  done 
his  business,  sought  his  employer  to  make 
known  the  fact,  and  for  his  recompense,  for 
which  a  hard  bargain  had,  as  usual,  been 
driven.  He  had  a  long  bag  over  his  shoul- 
ders containing  the  result  of  his  labor.  The 
celebrity  chanced  to  be  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  hearing  his  voice,  the  sturdy 
rat-catcher  sought  him  and  his  pay. 

"You've  left  no  rats  behind?"  sternly 
asked  the  employer,  slowly  taking  but  his 
purse. 

"Noa,  sir,"  answered  the  rat-catcher 
surlily,  for  he  did  not  consider  the  pay  lib- 
eral or  even  fair,  and  was,  consequently, 
not  too  amicably  inclined. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
those  rats  in  your  bag?" 

"  Weel,  aw  mun  mak'  a  livin,'  thaknows, 
eny  hoo,  soa  aw  sells  'em,"  replied  the  man, 
moodily. 

"Sell  them!"  echoed  the  other,  quickly, 
the  light  of  a  brilliant  new  idea  irradiating 
his  countenance. 

"Sell  my  rats!  What  right  have  you  to 
sell  my  property,  sir?     I  agreed  to  pay  you 


to  catch  my  rats  ;  I  did  not  say  you  were  to 
have  my  rats  when  they  were  caught.  Now 
look  here,  my  man,  I'll  pay  you  at  once  ; 
but,  first,  how  much  are  you  going  to  allow 
me  for  my  rats?" 

The  rat-catcher's  patience  was  exhausted ; 

he  strode  from  the  door  toward   Mr. ; 

and,  in  an  abrupt  reply  to  that  amiable 
manager's  anxious  inquiry,  suddenly,  with 
an  angry  oath,  threw  the  bag  upon  the 
carpet's  velvet  pile,  and  catching  up  the 
lower  end  of  it,  with  one  violent  shake 
scattered  the  rats  pell-mell  one  over  the 
other  at  his  employer's  feet,  crying,  in  the 
midst  of  the  squeaking,  scratching,  and 
scrambling  of  the  frightene'd  animals  which 
ensued:  "Nah,  then,  tak'  the  blowed  owd 
rats  and  twist  them  raand  thee  neck!" 


TAPIOCA. 

This  elegant  and  delicate  starch  is  the 
product  of  a  plant  that  is  cultivated  ver)- 
extensively  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where 
its  culture  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese.  The  tubers  of  the  plant  (Man- 
ihot  utilissima) ,  which  weigh  on  an  average 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  pounds,  are  first 
scraped  snd  then  carefully  washed ;  after 
which  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  being 
passed  between  rollers.  This  pulp  is  care- 
fully washed  and  shaken  up  with  abund- 
ance of  water,  until  the  fecula  separates 
and  passes  through  a  very  fine  sieve  into  a 
tub  placed  beneath.  The  flour  so  obtained 
is  repeatedly  washed,  and  then  pl.aced  on 
mats  and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air.  It  is  finally  converted  into  the 
pearl  tapioca  of  commerce  by  being  placed 
in  a  crude-shaped  frame  covered  with  can- 
vas ;  it  is  slightly  moistened  and  subjected 
to  a  rotary  motion,  by  which  means  it  is 
granulated.  It  is  next  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  finally  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan 
greased  with  vegetable  tallow,  and  is  then 
ready  for  the  market. —  yournal  of  Chem- 
istry. 

\  LITTLE  THINGS. 

j  Life  is  made  up  of  little  things.  He  who 
I  travels  over  a  continent  must  go  step  by 
step.  He  who  writes  a  book  must  do  it 
sentence  by  sentence;  he  who  learns  a  sci- 
ence must  master  it  fact  by  fact,  and  prin- 
ciple after  principle.  What  is  the  happi- 
ness of  our  life  made  up  of?  Little  courte- 
sies, little  kindnesses,  pleasant  words,  gen- 
ial smiles,  a  friendly  letter,  good  wishes 
and  good  deeds.  One  in  a  million,  once  in 
a  lifetime,  may  do  a  heroic  action.  But 
the  little  things  that  make  up  our  life  comes 
every  day  and  every  hour. 


The  best  philosophy — a  contented  mind. 
The    best    statesmanship  —  self-govern- 
ment. 
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American   Notes. 


— Donn  Piatt  is  coming  home  from  Europe  shortly. 

—Mr.  Edwin  Booth  is  still  suffering  from  his  recent 
accident.  The  broken  bonos  are  healed  but  the 
bruised  muscles  are  still  troubling  him. 

—Mr.  J.  H.  Cornell's  lectures  at  the  Grand  Conserv- 
atory of  New  York,  on  Church  Music,  are  to  be  illus- 
trated this  season,  by  choral  performances. 

—In  1861  Hans  Anderson  received  from  Mrs. 
Browning,  on  her  death  bed,  the  last  stanzas  she  ever 
wrote— two  verses  on  the  Danish  Story-teller. 

— Gilmore  propos-es  to  Celebrate  the  Centennial  by 
having  one  hundred  persons  sing  the  one  hundredth 
psalm  in  honorof  our  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

—The  employes  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  to 
present  Gen.  Spinner  with  a  clock  and  pair  of  mantel 
ornaments  composed  of  nickel  and  gold,  at  a  cost  of 
I500. 

— Mme.  Sterling,  who  has  won  for  herself  such  a 
brilliant  reputation  abroad,  has  returned  to  her  native 
land  for  a  short  season.  We  hope  her  reception  will 
be  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  noble  artist. 

— Thomas'  Summer  Night's  concerts  were  brought 
to  a  very  successful  termination,  Mr.  Thomas'  ben- 
efit being  crowded  to  suffocation  in  spite  of  excep- 
tionally inclement  weather.  One  of  the  great  suc- 
cesses of  the  closing  concerts  was  the  Schumann 
night,  when  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  excelled  himself  in  a  per- 
formance of  the  pianoforte  concerto  of  Schumann, 
artistic  fire,  has  never  been  equalled  in  New  York, 
which   for   mechanical  accuracy  combined   with  true 

—Mr.  Urilla  Correlli  Hill,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  society,  and  at  various 
times  and  for  several  years,  the  president  and  orches- 
tral director  of  the  society,  recently  committed  sui- 
cide. He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  musician,  and 
exhibited  ability  as  a  composer.  He  was,  however, 
singularly  unsophisticated,  and  wholy  without  busi- 
ness talent  or  enterprise.  He  was  thus  gradually 
pushed  aside  by  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  his  art,  but 
possessed  of  the  shrewdness  in  worldly  affairs  which 
he  conspicuously  lacked,  and  his  last  days  were 
passed  in  the  midst  of  financial  difficulties  which 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  produced  the  temporary 
insanity  which  led  him  to  take  his  own  life. 

—The  English  opera  season  commenced  by  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  aided  by  the  complete  and 
powerful  English  opera  troupe  now  under  her  man- 
agement, at  Booth's  Theatre  on  the  iilh  of  October. 
Miss  Kellogg's  principal  artists  are  Messrs.  Castle, 
M.aas,Carleton,  Pcakes,  and  Seguin,  Mrs.  Van  Zandt, 
Miss  Beaumontand  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin.  A  young  lady 
from  Baltimore,  Miss  Annie  Montague  by  name,  who 
has  long  studied  under  Warrel,  in  Paris,  is  also  to  ap- 
pear with  the  company,  and — if  we  can  credit  the  Balti- 
more journals — will  promptly  win  recognition.  The 
season  is  to  begin  with  the  first  representation  in 
America  of  Benedict's  "  Lily  of  Killarney,"  and,  later 
on.  Miss  Kellogg  holds  out  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of 
■■  The  Star  of  the  North."  They  are  now  pretty  sure 
of  a  clear  field  as    it  is    not   probable  Carl    Rosa    will 

—The  Wachtel  Opera  company  which  is  to  support 
that  great  tenor  includes  Mile.  Eugenie  Pappenheim, 
from  the  Hamburg  Opera  House;  Mme.  Wagner,  from 
the  Frankfort  Opera  House;  Mile.  Jeannette  Goldberg, 
from  the  Cassell  Court  Theatre;  Mile.  Natalie  Witt- 
man,  from  the  Stuttgart  Court  Theatre;  Herr  Julius 
Milder,  tenor, from  the  Nurnbcrg  Opera  House;  Herr 
Bruno  Guntzberger,  baritone,  from  the  Cologne  Ope- 
ra House  ;  Herr  Joseph  Fassbender  basso,  from  Rot- 
terdam, besides  other  artists  of  whom  no  specific  men- 
tion is  made.  The  repertoire  will  comprise  "  Lohen- 
grin,"'■  The  Huguenots,"  "The  Jewess,"  "  L'Afri- 
caine,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "William  Tell,"  "  Le  Proph- 
et," "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  The  Postil- 
ion," "  La  Dame  Blanche,"  "Lucia,"  "  Masaniello," 
and  "Martha,"  and  the  opening  opera  will  doubtless 
be  "  The  Postilion  of  Longjumeau." 
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—Grace  Greenwood,  in  explaining  that  she  is  not 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  publishing  house 
of  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  adds  :  "and  I 
hereby  warn   all  persons   not  to    trust  me  on  his  ac- 

— Genius  without  energy  is  as  badly  off  as  a  luxu- 
riant hop  vine  without  a  pole.  Energy  is  what  wins  ; 
many  men  fail  to  reach  the  mark  because  the  powder 
in  them  is  not  proportioned  to  the  lead.  (Josh  Bil- 
lings, orthographically  amended.) 

—A  writer  in  Li/>pincotfs  thus  describes  the  music 
at  a  Chinese  Chop-house  :  "  Chinese  pictures  on  the 
walls,  wicker  furniture,  lacquered  ware,  bronzes, 
dark  carved  woodwork — everything  very  Mongolian 
indeed.  And  near  the  balcony,  among  the  jonquils, 
a  bevy  of  brilliantly  painted  girls  making  music.  Such 
music!  One  slapped  with  broad  pliant  bamboo  sticks 
what  looked  like  a  large  polished  skull,  and  with  a 
force  and  resonance  that  made  us  jump  at  every  blow  ; 
another  sawed  a  one-stringed  fiddle  with  a  onestringed 
bow,  producing  strains  capable  of  curdling  the  blood 
of  a  professional  saw-filer ;  all  squalled  together  in 
voices  many  keys  above  the  most  ear-piercing  fife. 
These  were  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
wooed  the  dulcet  Muse.  Yet  through  it  all  there  was 
a  time,  a  swing  and  rhythm  that  suggested  harmony, 
and  made  it  evident  that  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
was  the  object  aimed  at. 

—One  of  the  most  constant  reminders  to  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  in  Europe  that  he  is  in  "  far  countries  "  is 
the  chiming  of  church  bells.  In  Germany,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  there  are  few  cnurches  that  have 
not  at  least  an  octave,  and  in  England  there  is 
hardly  a  village  church  of  any  pretentions  which  has 
not  its  chimes  of  from  eight  to  twelve  bells.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  with  the  expectation  that  the  popular  English 

patriot  sires  designated  among  the  modes  of  celebrat- 
ing the  advent  of  our  national  anniversary  the  ringing 
of  bells ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  intended 
the  kind  of  ringing  to  which  we  are  subjected  on 
each  recurring  Fourth  of  July.  Instead  ol  being  sa- 
luted by  the  joyous  sound  of  a  "  Triple  Bob  Major," 
giving  unmistakable  token  of  a  time  for  rejoicing,  we 
are  afrighted  from  our  sleep  by  a  clangor  of  bells  more 
suited  to  arouse  the  inhabitints  of  a  besieged  city  to 
make  one  last  rally  against  the  assaulting  foe.  Now, 
could  not  some  of  our  splendil  new  churches  be  sup- 
plied with   chimes,  so  that  these  may  be  used  on  joy- 

of  dismay  be  dispensed  with  on  our  natal  day  ? 

—The  Virginia  (Nevada)  Chroniclt  says:  They 
had  a  nice  little  social  affair  at  Sutro  last  night,  but  it 
ended  in  a  row.  Professor  Varney  was  there  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  steel-pen  coat.  He  smiled  benignly 
from  his  stand,  and  wielded  the  baton  over  as  fine  an 
orchestra  as  Sutro  ever  heard.  He  played  "  Old  Dan 
Tucker,  "  Virginia  Reel,"  and  other  standard  tunes, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  majority  who  heard  them. 
But  there  were  a  few  aristocrats  who  wanted  some- 
thing else.  They  cried  out  for  the  "Glide  Waltz," 
"Girofle-Girofla,"  and  the    obliging  Varney  told    his 
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did,  and  the  scene  which  followed 
scribed.  The  majority  of  the  dancers  tackled  the  new 
tunes,  only  to  be  floored.  They  could  not  get  the 
time  ;  their  feet  didn't  fit  "  them  new-fangled  sympho- 
nies any  way,"  and  they  wouldn't  have  any  more  of 
them.  They  protested,  while  Varney  and  the  elite  of 
Sutro  glided  and  glode  and  wouldn't  let  up.  The 
Sutro  blood  was  up,  and  it  only  needed  an  occasion  for 
overflowing.  It  came.  A  teamster  who  wanted  "square 
dance,"  with  aUc-man  left  in  it,  opened  the  fun 
by  knocking  down  one  ol  the  elite  who  had  gracefully 
glided  near  his  left  hoof.  The  fray  became  general  at 
once.  They  fought  from  parlor  to  kitchen,  from  cel- 
lar to  garret,  and  the  ball  was  at  an  end.  Varney  got 
the  spiky  tails  of  his  coat  about  him  and  silently  stole 
away.  The  next  time  he  gives  a  ball  at  Sutro  he'll 
know  better  than  to  go  to  work  with  any  of  his 
Girofle-Girofla  business.  The  Virginia  Reel  is  high 
enough  for  the  present  slate  of  society  in  Sutro. 
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—Verdi  pronounced  the  opera  chorus  in  Vienna 
superior  to  any  he  had  ever  met  with.  "  I  have  never 
heard  together  so  many  voices  full  of  youthful 
power." 

—Mr.  Turle,  who  has  been  the  organist  of  Westmin- 
ister Abbey  for  fifty-six  years,  has  resigned.  Dr. 
Bridge,  the  organist  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  will 
succeed  him. 

—Strauss  is  raakinga  new  version  of  his  opera  bouffe 
"Cagliostre  at  Vienna,"  which  was  successful  in  the 
Austrian  capital  last  winter,  and  it  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced in    Paris  under  the  title  of  the  "  Youth  of  Ca- 

— Mile.  Jeanne  Samary,  the  prizeholder  of  the  com- 
edy class  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  this  year,  has 
made  her  debut  as  Dorine  in  Moliere's  "Tartuffe," 
and  is  said  to  have  an  enchanting  voice  in  declamation. 
It  is  predicted  that  she  will  one  day  make  a  danger- 
ous rival  to  Croizette. 

—Mile.  Titiens  throws   a  little  light  upon  some  in- 

Lohengrin  in  London.  It  seems  that  they  were 
achieved,  not— as  some  have  professed  to  suppose- 
by  virtue,  solely  of  the  exertions  of  the  artists,  but 
actually  in  spite  of  the  disafl'ection  of  some,  among 
whom  was  Mile.  Titiens  herself.  In  reply  to  the 
question;  "You  have   been    having  a  Lohengrin  ex- 

recently  replied:  "  Yes,  and  a  triumph.  The  opera 
was  done  first  at  Covent  Garden,  but  the  true  success 
was  at  Drury  Lane,  where  Mme.  Nilsson,  Signer 
Campanini,  and  I  sang.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  made 
a  great  success  as  Ortruda—s.  part  which  is  certainly 
difficult  to  get  anything  out  of,  and  which  can  only  be 
saved  by  strong  dramatic  acting.  I  detested  the  idea 
of  singing  it,  but  I  became  reconciled  to  it  as  it  turned 

cess  half  converted  me.  M.  Maurel  sang  in  '  Lohen- 
grin •  with  Mile.  Albani  at  Covent  Garden,  but  he  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  character.  He  used  tore- 
mark  to   his  Orlrttda  constantly  throughout  the  rep- 

not  the  spirit  for  Wagner's  compositions." 

—The  last  number  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  for  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Ethnology  of  Eastern  Asia  in  Yokohama  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  (nusic  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
musicians  are  usually  divided  into  four  classes-those 
who  play  .religious  music  only,  those  who  play  secular 
music,  blind  musicians  and  female  musicians.  The 
musicians  who  possess  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  music, 
and  even  those  who  know  their  notes,  are  very  lew  in 
number;  they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
belong  only  to  the  class  of  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  sacred   music.     Both  the   secular  and  re- 

wnich  meet  at  prescribed  periods  and  for  prescribed 
purposes,  and  there  are  large  numbers  of  musicians 
who  play  in  private  houses  for  a  stipulated  fee.  The 
members  of  these  guilds  have  various  privileges.  At 
one  of  the  sittings  of  the  German  society  a  musician 
presented  himself  who  had  the  right  of  setting  the 
first  string  of  the  "  koto  "  (a  seven  stringed  instru- 
ment) an  octave  lower  than  any  one  else.     The  Japa- 

religious  music  only)  and  impure,  which  are  used  only 
for  secular  objects.  There  are  no«vind  instruments 
of  metal.  Twelve  keys  are  used,  one  for  each  month, 
and  each  key  has  twelve  tones.  Tuning  forks  of  va- 
rious shapes,  all  different  from  those  known  in  Europe, 
are  in  common  use.  The  strings  of  the  instrument 
are  of  silk,  covered  with  wax,  and  the  notes  simply 
give  the  number  ol  the  string  to  be  struck,  or  in  the 
flute,  of  the  hole  to  be  stopped.  Semi-tones  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sign  placed  against  the  number  of  the 
preceding  tone.  The  notes  are  written  downward 
and  the  words  to  the  left  of  them.     Songs  are  always 

paniment.      On    the    whole,  Japanese    music    is    very 
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CAROUN   THE   IRISH    BARD. 

Goldsmith  says,  that  "  of  all  the  bards 
that  Ireland  ever  produced,  the  last  and 
the  greatest  was  Carolan  the  blind.  He 
was  at  once  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  composer, 
and  sung  his  own  verses  to  the  harp." 
Goldsmith  was  wrong  here,  for  the  last  of 
the  bards  was  Denis  A.  Hempsey.  Caro- 
lan was  born  at  the  village  of  Nobber, 
county  Westmeath,  in  1670,  on  the  same 
lands  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  an- 
cestors. He  really  was  a  musical  genius. 
His  devotion  to  the  fair  Bridget  Cruise, 
whom  he  so  fondly  loved,  but  whom  he 
was  never  to  wed,  though,  it  is  said,  her 
heart  was  not  denied  him,  and  whom  he 
has  immortalized  in  song,  is  one  of  those 
charming  episodes  which  spring  from  the 
poetic  temperament.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  incident  which  occurred 
on  his  returning  to  the  shore  from  St.  Pat- 
rick's Purgatory,  a  cave  in  the  Island  of 
Lough  Derg;  when,  on  reaching  the  shore, 
other  devout  travelers  wishing  to  get  on 
board,  he  chanced  to  take  the  hand  of  a 
lady,  and  instantly  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the 
hand  of  Bridget  Cruise,"  and  so  it  was. 
His  sense  of  feeling  had  become  intensified. 
This  event  is  the  subject  of  the  late  .Samuel 
Lover's  charming  lyric — 

■■True  love  cin  ne'er  forgel 
Fondly  as  first  we  met. 
Dearest,  I  love  thee  yet. 
My  darling  oner- 

Carolan  was  a  man  of  genius,  endowed 
with  a  stupendous  memory,  as  the  following, 
quoted  from  the  Monthly  Rcvie^v,  will  prove : 
"At  the  house  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  where 
Geminiani  was  present,  Carolan  challenged 
the  eminent  composer  to  a  trial  of  skill. 
The^musician  played  over  on  his  violin  the 
fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi.  It  was  instantly 
repeated  by  Carolan  on  his  harp,  although 
he  had  never  heard  it  before.  The  surprise 
of  the  company  was  increased  when  he  said 
he  would  compose  a  concerto  himself  at 
the  moment ;  and  more  so,  when  he  actuallv 
played  that  admirable  piece,  known  since 
as  "Carolan's  Concerto."  We  think  this 
piece  has  imperfectly  come  down  to  us,  for 
Goldsmith  says  that,  "for  spirit  and  ele- 
gance it  might  be  compared  with  the  finest 
compositions  of  Italy."  Carolan  died  in 
1739,  in  his  68th  year.  He  is  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Kilronan,  Ardagh,  West- 
meath, where  his  skull  is  preserved  in  a 
niche.  He  may  be  called  the  last  of  the 
bards.  But  his  history  and  previous  records 
prove  that  music  was  cultivated  in  Ireland 
when  melody  was  scarcely  known  in  other 
lands. 


ANTS'    REVENGE. 


A  few  days  since  I  saw  a  centipede 
crawling  on  a  small  flower  border  in  my 
backyard,  and  as  it  was  rather  a  larger  one 


than  usual,  I  secured  it,  and  put  it  into  a 
marmalade  jar,  and  put  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  top.  I  then  put  in  three  small 
blick  ants,  replaced  the  glass,  and  watched. 
From  their  first  introduction  the  centipede 
became  very  uneasy,  and  appeared  to  try 
to  avoid  them,  the  ants  also  seeming  to  be 
spending  not  the  happiest  moments  of  their 
e.xistence.  In  a  minute  or  two,  one  of  them 
got  on  to  the  side  of  the  centipede,  and  I 
suppose  bit  him,  for  he  immediately  turned, 
and  with  the  two  horn-like  claws  with  which 
his  head  is  armed,  caught  the  ant,  and, 
killing  it  instantly,  shook  it  off  him  as  a  dog 
would  shake  a  rat. 

From  that  moment  the  battle  began  in 
earnest.  One  of  the  ants  by  good  general- 
ship getting  on  to  his  (centipede's)  back, 
and  running  up  to  the  head,  fixed  him  just 
outside  one  of  the  claws,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  pinched,  and  there  he  remained, 
although  "many-legs"  tried  every  way  to 
get  him  off  in  vain;  while  the  other  ant 
kept  up  a  series  of  attacks  in  the  rear. 

After  about  five  minutes  I  put  in  seven  or 
eight  more  ants.  At  first  they  did  not  seem 
to  relish  their  position,  but  after  running 
about  and  seeing  their  dead  comrade,  and 
the  battle  being  so  unevenly  fought,  one  of 
them  went  to  the  scene  of  action  and  after 
making  a  survey  returned  to  the  others,  or 
rather  seemed  to  collect  them  individually, 
for  very  quickly  they  formed  into  a  body 
and  suddenly  started  off  to  where  the  fight 
was  being  carried  on,  when  they  (every  one) 
attacked  the  centipede  so  vigorously  that 
he  was  quickly  vanquished  and  killed. 

I  have  simply  related  the  aft'air  as  it  oc- 
curred without  making  any  remarks  upon 
it,  as,  not  being  in  the  "  Natural  History 
line,"  I  leave  that  part  to  those  that  are, 
and  think  it  a  sufficiently  pecu'iar  affair 
to  call  for  any.  It  may  interest  some  read- 
ers.—;('.  Parke. 

ONE  DOG    COMMUNICATES  GOOD  NEWS  TO 
ANOTHER. 

In  the  fall  of  1S61  my  son,  Sidney  G , 

entered  the  Federal  army,  leaving  behind 
him  two  favorite  dogs,  both  of  whom  greatly 
lamented  his  absence.  He  was  soon  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  and  held  a  prisoner 
until  the  spring  of  1S62,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  on  returning  to  his  command 
came  past  the  old  homestead  in  the  country, 
in  Bollinger  county.  Mo.  Both  the  dogs 
happened  to  be  about  300  yards  from  the 
house,  barking  up  a  tree  at  a  squirrel.  Af- 
ter some  time,  however,  the  smaller  one 
became  tired  and  came  to  the  house,  the 
larger  one  remaining  at  the  tree.  The  lit- 
tle fellow  came  bounding  into  the  room 
where  his  young  master,  who  had  been  so 
long  absent,  was  sitting,  and  recognized 
him,  and,  of  course,  had  quite  a  taking  on 
over  him.      The   pleasure   of   once   more 


meeting  his  kind  master  was  too  great  to 
be  enjoyed  ill  alone,  so  he  quickly  turned 
his  course  in  the  direction  of  his  compan- 
ion in  the  woods,  with  all  speed  made  his 
way  to  the  tree,  and  communicated  to  the 
large  dog  the  fact  of  his  young  master's 
arrival  home.  In  an  instant,  both  the 
dogs  were  making  for  the  house  with  all 
their  might,  the  larger  one,  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  tree,  taking  the  lead,  and 
not  slacking  his  speed  until  he  bounded  into 
the  room  where  Sidney  was.  The  strange 
part  of  this  story  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
small  dog  not  only  communicated  to  the 
large  one  the  fact  that  Sidney  had  come 
home,  but  in  some  way  told  him  the  identi- 
cal room  in  which  he  would  find  him,  as  he 
ran  around  the  house  and  in  at  the  very 
door  where  Sidney  was  sitting,  without  ever 
halting  or  even  turning  his  head  toward 
several  other  doors  which  he  had  to  pass  in 
making  the  circuit. 


IMITATION    OF  PRECIOUS   STONES. 

There  is  in  Paris  a  vast  establishment — 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  world — 
where  the  imitation  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones  generally,  is  carried  on 
with  all  the  skill  which  modern  ingenuity 
renders  possible,  and  these  productions  are 
sent  to  the  shops  of  all  lands.  Here  the 
whole  process  of  transforming  a  few  grains 
of  dirty,  heavy  looking  sand  into  diamonds 
of  sparkling  hue  is  constantly  going  on. 
The  sand  thus  employed,  and  upon  which 
the  whole  art  depends,  is  found  in  the  for- 
ests of  Fontainebleau  ;  it  appears  to  possess 
some  peculiar  qualities  of  adaption  to  this 
purpose.  The  coloring  matter  for  imitating 
emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires  is  entirely 
mineral,  and  has  been  brought  to  high  per- 
fection. Hundreds  of  operatives  are  em- 
ployed in  polishing  the  colored  stones  and 
in  lining  the  false  pearls  with  fish  scales 
and  wax.  The  scales  of  the  roach  and  dace 
are  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose;  they 
have  to  be  stripped  from  the  fish  while 
living,  or  the  glistening  line  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  real  pearl  will  not  be  imitated. 
These  Paris  pearls  have  been  of  late  years 
so  perfected  that  Roman  pearl  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  superseded.  The  setting 
is  always  of  real  gold,  and  the  fashion  of 
the  newest  kind. 


Old  friends  are  like  old  boots.  We  never 
realize  how  perfectly  they  were  fitted  to  us 
till  they  are  cast  aside,  and  others,  finer 
and  more  stylish,  perhaps,  but  cramping 
and  pinching  in  every  corner,  are  substitu- 
ted. 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity  is 
but  half  acquainted  with  others,  or  with 
himself. — Cotton. 
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Sherman  &  Wyde's    Musical   Review. 


I 


Our  Grand  HoMay  Opeiiii, 
Toys,  Bolls,  M  Faicy  Goods 

Will  l)e  oil   a  .Scale  of  .Surpassing  Grandeur, 
Eclipsing  anything  heretofore  attempted 


&  CO, 


706  to  116  Kemj  Strd, 

Opposite  the  Tlaza,     next  cloor  to  City  Hall. 

Lower    Floors     and    Basements 

Of  both  Sturus  Ulled  with 

Toys !     Toys  ! 

^  AND 

Holiday  Novelties  ! 


Ladit-fl  p«r«;liaKing  now,  to  avoid  the  rush  of  the  Hol- 
idayB,  can  have  the  goods  packed  and  sent  at  any  time 
they  dcBire.  Parties  purchasing  for  Fairs,  Sunday 
Schools,  Charitable  Institutions,  as  well  as  all  others 
intf  rested  in  Holiday  Presents,  are  requested  tu  examiue 
our  stock  in  time. 

It?"  Polite  and  attentive  Attaches  in  every  Department. 

eS^  An  examination  of  Goods  and  Prices  will  convince 
that  we  are  unapproachable. 

Everything  New, 

Direct  from  European  Mfuiufacturcrs. 

Manufacturers  from  Paris 

Contributing  Novelties. 

Manufacturers  from  Vienna 

Contributing  Novelties. 

Manufacturers  from  London 

Coutributiug  Noveltios. 

And  other  Cities  of  Europe. 


The  Public  will  find  the  extra  walk  to  Wholcealft 
Quarters  advantHgeous  to  theniKelves,  as  they  will  buy 
goods  retail  at  Wholesale  Price6.  It  will  pay  you  to 
call  "on 

VAN 

SCHAACK 
&C0. 

706  to  716  tan]  Street, 


OppoKite  the  Pla 


Next  to  the  City  Hall. 


Bancroft's, 


Juveniles, 
Games  and  Blocks, 
Diaries, 

Fancy  Stationery, 
Golrl  Pens, 
Inkstands, 
Portfolios, 
Writing  Desks, 
Pliotograph  Albums, 
Books  of  all  kinds. 
Standard  I'octs, 
Illustrated  Works, 
Books  in  Sets, 
Elegant  Galleries, 
Gems  of  Art, 
Family  Bibles, 
Prayer  Books,  Etc., 
SOLD    CHEAP. 
A  .     ROMAN     &     CO., 
Wtiolesale  and  Betail 

Booksellers   and   Stationers, 

No.   II   Montgomery  St.,       Lick  House  Blocli. 


The  LARGEST  jind    FINEST  Assortment   ot 
Wines,   Liquors,   Champagnes,   etc.,  at 

BOW^ENT    BRO'S. 

432  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

may  75  fim 


B.  NATHAN. 


F.  DOHKMANT^. 


Cro<:kery,  Glass  and  Plated  Ware, 

Clocks,    Bronzes,    Glass   Shades, 
Lamps,  Etc., 

130   SUTTER   STREET. 

Between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francieco. 

Eleiait  (Joofls  for  the  HolMays. 


w#Y  I 


Gift    Books,    Galleries,    Albums, 

Stationery,  Toy  Books,  Games, 

Juvenile   IBooks,  Etc. 

We  have  just  opened  a  BpUudid  line  of 

Russia  -  Leather    Goods 

Imported  from  Loudon  and  Vienna ;  and  in  every  part 
of  our  Iineiness  we  have  a  choice  assortment  of  articles 
Buitablu  fur 


M  New  Year's 


A  full  and   ilhmtrated   catalogue  of  which  will  be  sup" 
plifd  on  application. 

In  order  to  Becure  a  full  aKBortmeut  of  goods  to  choose 
from,  make  your  BelectionB  early.  Open  evenings  dur- 
ing December. 


21  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Ill, 
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WILL    OFIi;H 


SILKS! 
SILKS! 

The  largest  and  most  select  assortment  ever  exliibited 
by  eitlier  wholebale  or  retail  establilhrnent  in  this  city, 

At  Prices  that  Defy  Competition. 

Look  at  our  Black  Silks,  at  ?1  per  yard. 
Examine  our  Colored  Silks  atjl  per  yard. 


Just  Received  and  Now  on  Exhi- 
bition, a  New  Lot  of 

Pllk    Suif  s  f  f 

Munufattur  it  1>\  tin  til  1 1   tc  1 

Worth,  In  Pans. 

SAM    LESZYNSKY   A  ItROS.,    ' 
200,  202  and  204  Kearny  Street, 

Northeast  Corner  Sutter. 
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Staan  &  Hyde's  Musical  Review. 


DECEMBER,  1875. 

BATES 

FOE    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TIME. 

a  Col. 

H  Col. 

H  Col. 

1  Col. 

Oue 
Tur 

luonth,  .   . 
I- months.  . 

$    5  00 
12  00 
'22  00 
42  50 

S     7  00 
IC  00 
28  00 
55  00 

$  10  no 

22  00 
42  50 
80  00 

$  If.  00 

42  50 

Ont- 

ye:ir,  .... 

150  00 

Single  copies 15c 

One  copy,  per  annum, §1  50 


1^^  See  list  of  liberal  premiums  to  agents  and  can- 
TttBsers  in  another  column.  Those  who  prefer  cash 
commissions  will  apply  in  person  or  by  letter.  Agents 
•  desired  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacitic  Coast.        Address, 

SHEKM.\N    &    HTDE'S    MCSICAL    KEVIEW, 
S.\N  Fbancjsco,  C.\i.. 


CIRCULATION,     5,000. 


FABBRI    OPERA    TROUPE. 

Tliis  talented  company  has  continued  its 
series  of  tri-weekly  operatic  performances  in 
Piatt's  Hall,  and  the  public  interest  in  them 
has  become  greatly  enhanced.  Some  of  the 
operas  have  been  so  highly  favored  that 
several  representations  have  been  required  ; 
and  the  most  notable  of  these  are  Der  Freis- 
chutz,  Bigoletto,  Robert  le  Diable,  and  Fi- 
(lelio,  although  Norma,  La  Somnambula  and 
Fra  Diavolo  were  well  produced. 

In  Robert  le  Diable,  which  has  a  thrilling 
plot,  Mr.  Theodoi'e  Habelmanu  was  most 
impressive  in  the  title-role.  In  the  last  act, 
responsive  to  the  entreaties  of  his  fo.ster- 
sister,  Alice,  Robert  earnestly  strives  to 
break  the  magic  spell  of  the  evil  genius, 
Bertram,  his  father,  and  to  lead  a  worthy 
life.  Mr.  Habelmann's  superb  delineation 
was  encored,  and  the  marriage  of  Robert  and 
Isabella,  which  marked  the  triumpli  of  noble 
influences,  was  a  mo.st  fitting  finale  to  this 
instructive  scene.  Mr.  Karl  Formes  gave  an 
imposing  representation  of  Bertram,  whose 
malignant  desire  to  debase  Robert  was  evi- 
dent at  every  step  ;  and  it  is  really  surpris- 
ing that  one  who  can  so  admirably  portray 
the  character  of  the  grotesque  Falstafl',  can 
equally  succeed  in  personating  the  very  in- 
carnation of  evil. 

Madame  Inez  Fabbri,  in  the  arduous  role 
of  Alice,  rendered  the  most  dramatic  features 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  was  often 
recalled.  As  Alice,  the  terror  and  aversion 
which  she  displayed  toward  Bertram,  on 
their  first  meeting,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
acting  ;  and  her  solos  were  sung  .i-ith  refined 
and  tender  expression.  Mile.  Anna  Elzer 
had  the  part  of  Isabella,  the  Princess,  which 
she  brilliantly  interpreted  ;  and  notably  in 
the  second  act,  where  she  sang  two  beautiful 
airs,  and  was  twice  recalled.  Mr.  Charles 
Pflucgcr,  as  Ranibaldo,  accomplished  all  the 


part  would  permit.  Miss  Amy  Bennett's 
personation  of  Helene,  the  Abbess,  in  the 
ballet  scene,  was  most  graceful,  and  her  al- 
luring endeavors  to  induce  Robert  to  pluck 
the  magic  branch,  evinced  native  genius. 

Fidelia  was  selected  by  Madame  Fabbri 
for  her  benefit  night,  and  this  opera  proved, 
on  that  and  subsequent  occasions,  a  grand 
success.  Madame  Fabbri,  as  Leonora,  dis- 
guised as  Fidelio,  received  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause for  her  pathetic  rendering  of  the  aria, 
"  Oh  Hope,  Sweet  Solace,"  in  the  first  act. 
Mr.  Karl  Formes,  as  Rocco,  did  full  justice  to 
the  jailor's  noble  spirit.  Mr.  Habelinann, 
as  Florestan,  jin  the  dungeon,  .sang  the  aria, 
"  What  Feeling  Comes  O'er  Me,"  with  a 
mingled  hope  and  despair  that  touched  every 
heart.  Mr.  Franz  Fischer,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  afterward,  Mr.  J.  Lafontaine,  acted 
with  spirit  the  role  of  Pizarro,  the  Governor. 
Miss  I\y  Wandesforde  gave  tiie  opening 
aria  of  the  coquettish  Marcellina  with  faith- 
ful expression,  and  Mr.  Pllucger  was  a  good 
Jaquino.  The  chorus  of  the  prisoners  was 
sung  in  such  an  artistic  manner  as  to  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 

The  quartette  in  the  second  act,  by  Rocco, 
Leonora,  Florestan  and  Pizarro,  in  the  scene 
where  Florestan's  life  is  saved  by  the  heroic 
courage  of  his  wife,  Leonora,  made  a  pro- 
found impression,  and  was  followed  l>y  the 
affecting  duet  of  the  two  latter,  "  Oli,  Joy, 
Oh,  Rapture  Past  Expressing:"  and  these 
magnificent  personations,  eclipsing  all  otliers 
yet  given  by  this  company,  were  greeted 
with  overwhelming  applause,  which  only 
ceased  after  three  recalls.  The  third  act  in- 
troduces Mr.  J.  Forti,  as  Don  Fernando,  the 
Prime  Miuister,  and  ends  with  a  sparkling 
chorus. 

Concerning  the  other  operas,  we  have  only 
space  to  remark  that  Mr.  Pietro  Baccei 
achieved  a  gratifying  success  as  Rigolctto. 


BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  new  building  for  the  Boys'  High 
School  on  Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and 
Octavia  streets,  in  this  city,  was  formally 
dedicated  on  the  loth  ult.  The  exercises, 
which  were  both  litgrary  and  musical,  were 
held  in  the  lai-ge  hall.  The  senior  classes  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  were  in  attendance, 
by  invitation, and  sang,  "Summer's Come," 
and  "Angels  arc  Watching  TJs,"  under  the 
direction  of  their  music-teacher.  Prof.  W. 
Elliot,  with  a  fullness  and  brilliancy  of  expres- 
sion worthy  of  mature  vocalists.  The  boys 
gave  with  earnest  feeling  the  well-known 
songs,  "Hail  our  Pleasant  School,"  and 
"  Strike  for  the  Cause  of  Freedom."  The 
salutatory  address,  a  fine  composition,  was 
given  by  Master  James  K.  Lynch. 

Mr.  A.  McF.  Davis,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  delivered  an  address  at 
once  scholarly  and  practical,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  leading  questions  pertaining  to 
our  educational  system.  He  advocated  a 
modification  of  the  graded  system,  to  suit 


the  many  special  cases  where  pupils  excel  in 
some  branches,  and  are  deficient  in  others. 
He  proposed  an  expansion  of  the  high  school 
course,  in  behalf  of  those  wno  cannot  attend 
the  University ;  also  the  inauguration  of  the 
Kindergarten,  on  the  German  plan,  for 
children  between  three  and  six  yearS  of  age. 
He  defended  our  schools  against  the  charge 
of  "cramming,"  endorsed  the  teaching  of  the 
so-called  higher  branches,  including  vocal 
music,  and  very  sensibly  advocated  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  together  in  the  high 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools.  He  favored  the  idea  of 
conferring  ample  powers  upon  principals, 
and  holding  them  to  a  rigid  aeeountaliility. 
We  regret  that  we  have  only  space  for  this 
brief  reference  to  one  of  the  most  valuable 
addresses  ever  given  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wra.  T.  Reid,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  in  addressing  the  pupils  upon  the 
requisites  of  education,  advanced  ideas  quite 
in  harmony  with  those  of  Mr.  Davis.  He 
especially  urged  an  extended  course  of  study, 
to  be  attached  to  the  High  School,  for  those 
who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  qualified 
for  business  pursuits,  but  do  not  wish  the 
literarj'  culture  of  the  University. 

Mr.  James  Denman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  gave  an  able  and  interesting  dis- 
course, reviewing  the  Pul)lic  Schools  of  San 
Francisco  from  April,  1S48,  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  illustrating  the  diSiculties 
attending  their  i)rogress  for  the  first  ten 
years.  He  referred  to  the  serious  difficulty 
of  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
children  in  the  city,  which  has  recently  been 
mainly  obviated  by  the  erection  of  many 
new  school  buildings. 

Messrs  Spaulding,  Buffington,  Rosekrans 
and  Bragg,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Von  Rhein,  of  the  incoming  Board,  and  Mr. 
Mosgrove,  of  a  former  Boaf-d,  made  brief 
speeches,  in  general  sympathy  with  tlie  sen- 
timents uttered  by  the  previous  speakers. 
Dr.  Ayer,  a  former  member  of  the  Board, 
read  a  sparkling  original  poem,  and  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis, of  Boston, gave  an  entertainingaddress 
upon  health,  and  physical  culture,  coun- 
selling the  pupils  to  take  particular  care  to 
stand,  sit  and  walk  erect.  The  speakers  and 
singers  were  greeted  with  hearty  applause, 
and  these  remarkably  instructive  exercises 
closed  with  the  patriotic  song,  "Ameii;a," 
in  which  all  joined. 


We  arc  favored  this  month  with  a  fine 
poem  from  Miss  May  N.  Ilawley,  of  Xorth 
Columbia,  Nevada  county,  Cal.,also  with  .an 
interesting  letter  and  a  poem  from  a  new- 
correspondent,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hosmer,  of 
Washington  D.  C.  We  hope  to  receive 
furthercommunications  from  these  excellent 
contributors. 

• 

Extra  inducements  are  offered  those  who 
wish  to  get  up  clubs,  as  well  as  to  each 
single  subscriber.  Everybody  gets  a  premi- 
um !  See  the  list  of  premiums  on  sup- 
plement. 
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GEORGE  J.  GEE. 

This  gentlemiiu.  formiTly  a  resident  of  Sacramento, 
and  well-kunwu  to  musical  peoiile  on  this  coast  as  a 
brilliant  pianist,  is  now  at  Stuttgart,  Gennauy.  where 
be  is  about  to  graduate  from  a  three  years  course  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  bus  also  taken  private 
lessons  from  Herr  Bluthner,  the  celebrated  court  pianist, 
and  is  already  known  as  an  eminent  performer.  He  is 
expected  to  return  in  the  Spriuy,  and  we  concur  with 
his  many  friends  in  the  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be 
induced  to  locate  in  S;iu  Francisco. 


MISS  F.   A.   DILLAYE. 


Our  musical  people  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this 
accomplished  lady  has  decided  to  make  her  home  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1870,  Miss  Dillaye  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  organists  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  but 
her  ambition  was  not  satisfled,  and  in  1S71,  she  went  to 
Europe  to  avail  herself  of  the  best  instruction  the  old 
world  afforded.  She  pursued  her  studies  in  Leipzig, 
under  the  eminent  teachers,  Mr.  E.  F.  Richter  and  Mr. 
Louis  Papier,  and  in  Miigdeburg.  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  great  organist  and  composer,  Mr.  A.  ti. 
Ritter.  On  the  completion  of  her  course  of  study,  Mies 
Dillaye  returned  to  this  country,  and  gave  a  series  of 
brilliant  chamber  concerts  at  her  old  home,  iu  Syracuse, 
New  York.  A  short  time  finite  she  came  to  California, 
and  accepted  an  engagement  as  organist  of  the  First 
CongTigational  Church,  Oakland.  Her  style  is  classical, 
but  not  severe,  and  her  pedal  playing  and  execution  of 
difficult  organ  selections,  shows  careful  study,  and 
laborious  practice.  Miss  Dillaye  has  announced  a  pri- 
vate organ  concert  to  be  given  on  the  evening  of  the 
2lBt  inst.,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland 
on  which  occasion  she  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Marriuer,  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  and 
others  whose  names  are  not  yet  annoimced. 

Miss  Dillaye  will  receive  pupils  on  the  organ  or  piano, 
either  in  San  Francisco  or  Oakland,  and  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  our.care. 

THE    MUSICAL    TRADE    REVIEW. 

This  new  puljlicatioii,  of  wliicli  but  two 
nuiiiljers  lia\'e  thus  far  been  reeeived,  is 
published  semi-monthly  at  No,  SliO  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  price  §4  per  year,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  musicians,  and 
dealers  in  music  and  musical  instruments. 
The  contents  are  singularly  varied ;  the 
number  before  us  containing  late  musical 
corresxjondeuce  from  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  critical  reviews  of  musical 
entertainments  in  New  York.  Under  differ- 
ent heads,  brief  statements  are  made  of  the 
movements  of  distinguished  singers,  players 
and  composers  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
action  of  the  various  musical  societies  is 
chronicled.  Careful  reviews  are  furnished 
of  all  the  new  pieces  published  by  the  lead- 
ing houses ;  and  the  changes  in  musical 
firms,  as  well  as  accurate  descriptions  of  new 
musical  inventions  and  improvements,  are 
given. 

This  valuable  publication  .supijlies  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt,  and  all  its  articles 
are  so  able  and  thorough  as  to  indicate  a 
master-mind  at  the  editorial  helm.  We 
wish  the  new  enterprise  the  success  it  so 
richly  deserves. 


Weber,  the  composer,  used  to  declare  that 
he  never  saw  a  beautiful  landscape  that  did 
not  ijroduce  in  his  mind  a  train  of  corres- 
ponding musical  associations. 


A    CHROMATIC    KEYBOARD. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Martin 
Schultz,  of  this  city,  for  the  annexed  trans- 
lation of  a  very  interesting  article  upon  the 
New  Piano  Keyboard,  from  a  recent  number 
of  Ueber  Land  und  Mer,  published  in  Stutt- 
gart, Germany : 

"  The  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
keyboard  of  our  piano  needs  any  improve- 
ment. It  is  well-known  that  in  the  bcgiii- 
ning  the  keyboard  contained  only  the  white 
keys,  that  constitute  the  scale  of  C  major. 
As  other  scales  were  invented,  certain  semi- 
tones were  added,  in  the  shape  of  a  second 
row  of  black  keys,  in  order  not  to  enlarge 
the  space  taken  by  one  octave,  and  this  row 
was  divided  into  groups  of  three  and  two. 
The  old  arrangement  is  therefore  based 
wholly  on  a  privilege  granted  to  tlie  scale 
of  C  major,  and  not  upon  our  present  tone- 
system  which  treats  all  scales  alike.  Every 
scale,  interval,  and  chord  is  arranged  difter- 
ently  in  regard  to  black  and  white  keys,  and 
consequently  has  to  be  fingered  difFerently  ; 
and  this  makes  the  execution,  in  some  keys, 
very  dirticult. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  proposition  was 
made  in  Munich,  to  arrange  the  keys  in  a 
chromatic  manner,  however,  it  attracted 
very  little  attention  at  the  time.  But  now, 
eight  manufacturers  in  Germany  are  con- 
structing pianos  with  the  chroAatic  key- 
board, and  Mr.  G.  Huellmann,  an  accom- 
plished player  in  Konigsberg,  performed  in 
public  some  very  difficult  compositions  on 
one  of  these  keyboards  ;  and  as  a  result,  the 
press  and  jjublic  have  become  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Prof.  Sachs,  of 
Munich,  after  three  years'  practice  upon  the 
new  keyboard,  states  that  to  become  a 
finished  player  upon  it,  takes  only  one-third 
of  the  time  required  upon  the  present  one. 

The  most  approved  method  of  construct- 
ing the  new  keyboard,  Ls  to  make  C  an 
upper  key,  and  C  sharp  a  lower  key,  and  so 
on  alternately.  In  consequence,  all  scales 
present  only  a  twofold  appearance,  arid  all 
major  scales  commencing  on  lower  keys 
will  run  over  three  consecutive  lower  and 
four  upper  keys,  while  those  beginning  on 
upper  keys  will  consist  of  three  consecutive 
upjier  and  four  lower  keys.  So  far  as  prac- 
tical difflculties  are  concerned,  only  two  keys 
will  exist,  and  through  this  opposite  ap- 
pearance and  entire  regularity,  the  mecliani- 
cal  part  of  playing  is  greatly  simplified,  and 
the  laws  of  harmony  are  rendered  much 
more  apparent  to  the  inexperienced.  Trans- 
position from  one  key  to  another,  and  jjlay- 
ing  at  sight,  are  also  greatly  aided  by  this 
invention. 

By  this  new  method,  the  octave  can  be 
made  shorter  by  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch, 
rendering  tenths  convenient  stretches  foi' 
smaller  hands.  A  moveable  keyboard  of 
the  new  pattern  has  been  invented,  which 
can  be  placed  on  top  of  the  old  one,  in  order 
that  either  may  be  used.     An  objection  has 


been  made  that  the  keyboard  presents  too 
uniform  an  appearance.  This  can  be  obvi- 
ated either  by  giving  a  new  color  at  inter- 
vals of  an  octave,  or  by  marks  on  the  up- 
right board  behind  the  keys.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  the  chromatic  keyboard 
presents  advantages  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
our  hearty  support." 

BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  Board  of 
Education  :  Joseph  Clement,  H.  M.  Black, 
Fisher  Ames,  J.  M.  Edwards,  Robert  llaiglit, 
N.  Scheeline,  D.  B.  Todd,  W.  A.  Phillips, 
B.  Hagen,  A.  A.  O'Neil,  George  Tail,  O.  F. 
Von  Rhein;  Superintendent  of  Schools  ,11.  N. 
Bolander. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  7th  inst., 
the  following  standing  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Clement :  Classifica- 
tion— Tait,  Ames,  and  Hagen.  Rules  and 
Regulations^ — O'Neil,  Scheeline  and  Phillips. 
Evening  .Schools  —  Scheeline,  Haight  and 
Todd.  Salaries — Von  Rliein,  Edwards  ai»l 
Ames.  Finance — Hagen,  Todd  and  Tait. 
Furniture  and  Supplies — BInik,  Von  Rhein 
and  Edwards.  Jnnitois — Todd,  Black  and 
Phillips.  Music  ami  lirawiug  —  Edward.s, 
Hagen,  and  Scheeline.  Printing — Haight, 
O'Neil  and  Black.  School  Houses  and  Sites 
— Phillips,  Von  Rhein  and  Haight.  Judi- 
ciary— Ames,  Tait  and  O'Neil. 
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NATURE'S    VOICE   OF    PRAISE. 


Earth's  voice  is  Music's  purest  soul, 
Throughout  all  Nature  eehoes  roll 
From  that  grand  realm  of  harmony, 
Which  circles  land  and  rolling  sea. 
And  holds  within  its  hounds  the  stars 
Above  the  moonlight's  mellow  bars. 

There  are  sweet  tones  in  every  day. 
To  fit  the  heart's  most  sacred  mood ; 
We  catch  a  faint  trill  from  some  lay, 
Or.  fairy  chime  from  out  the  wood ; 
Cl^ar  echoes  answer  from  the  hills 
Below  the  rose-flushed  sunset  sky. 
So  fine  and  far  the  glad  heart  thrills, 
And  quick  ear  leans  to  the  reply: 


The  days  pass  on  and  leave'their  train 
Upon  the  calm  of  Nature's  face. 
The  swinging  heads  of  golden  grain 
Bend  low  as  pausiis  in  the  rain, 

And  fall  l.rlir.'.tll   lln     .   ni.   1   ^.   llhr. 

The  muDis  ;.[r  v\    I     in:    '        ^.iigsblithe; 
Them.-ll-«  rln     -,,-      ,i      j  ;■    ,,■  score, 
AudNntiin   till.^  th.  ,ii  !i..iii   In  i  hl.ire 
Of  tuneful  chcrr.     i.ra  li.st  aii.l  hear 
The  insects'  hum,  long-drawn  and  clear; 
The  air  is  vibrant  with  the  notes 
.  T&'om  out  a  thousand  tiny  throats. 

j'^eh  Autumn  chords  of  minor  strain 
Float  through  October  woods  again. 
The  rippling  of  a  moonlit  sea. 
Gives  forth  no  dearer  melody 
Than  those  sere  leaves  of  gold  and  brown 
Yield,  as  they  rustle  softly  down. 
Ah.  Autumn  notes  sing  saddest  strains 
Till  deadened  by  the  Winter  rains. 

There's  music  in  the  wildest  storms  ! 
The  reckless  wind  in  crashing  c-hords 
Strikes  through  the  tall  trees'  bending  forms 
And  sends  its  death-wail  back  agtin 
Interpreting  some  unknown  pain. 

The  Master  speaks.    Lo  !  through  the  storm 
Tlu-  li^hl  •><  Heaven  glances  down. 

Ti  r  ,,  iiil  i^  hiute.  The  hills  glow  warm, 
1  ■  '!  '  :  ;  U  part,  the  blue  comes  on; 
I;   '        !  1^  though  angels  wait 
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MUSIC    AT    HOME. 


Madame  Le  Vert. — Tins  taloutod  lady 
gave,  at  Pacific  Hall,  on  the  ISth  ult.,  a  lit- 
eral y  and  musical  entertainment  of  rare  cx- 
eellonce,  which  was  largely  attended. 
Madame  Le  Vert  hsis,  for  years,  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lady  of  culture  and  social 
genius,  and  extensive  travel  has  given  her 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation. 
Hence,  her  narrations  are  in  themselves  in- 
tensely interesting,  and  when  recited  by  her, 
pos.sess  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  listener. 
Her  style  of  writing  is  almost  the  ijcrfectiou 
of  natural  expression.  Her  delivery  is  clear, 
brilliant  and  thoroughly  spontaneous:  and 
she  never  seeks  artificial  effects,but  loses  her- 
self in  her  subject.  On  this  occasion,  she 
read  "  An  Hour  with  the  Pope  of  Rome;" 
"An  Episode  in  my  Early  Ufe,"  and  "A 
Bull  Fight  in  Spain." 

Col.  Stuart  Taylor  gave  a  reading,  "The 
Pftot  of  St.  Malo,"  and  Mr.  Barton  Hill  re- 
cited "That  Baby  from  Tu.scaloo."  These 
recitations  did  full  justice  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  respective  pieces,  and  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  like  Madame  Le  Vert,  was 
encored. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was 
equal  in  interest  to  the  literary  features. 
Senor  Arrillaga  eclipsed  his  former  efforts  in 
a  piano  solo,  the  "  Miserere,"  from  the  de- 
lightful opera  Trovatore.  This  solo  is  an 
arrangement  by  Gottschalk,  and  no  selection 
.  could  have  better  displayed  the  ornate  execu- 
tion of  the  player,  which  won  an  enthusiastic 
encore.  Messrs.  Hinrichs,  Herzog,  J.  W. 
Yarndlcy,  and  H.  M.  Bosworth,  gave  a 
spirited  quartette  on  cello,  two  violins  and 
piano,  which  was  applauded. 

Madama  Zeiss  Dennis  sang  "  Les  Dragons 
de  Villars,"  and  "  Tyrolienne  de  Betly." 
This  lady  who  is  a  new  comer,  is  becoming 
distinguished  as  a  brilliant  vocalist,  and  on 
this  occasion  she  was  encored.  Mrs.  Bos- 
worth and  Mr.  Harris  gave  an  animated 
duet,  "Syren  and  Friar,"  which,  like  the 
other  numbers  of  this  superior  programme, 
was  warmly  received. 

Charitable  Entertainment. — At  ^^att's 
Hall,  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  memliers  I '  ",'he 
musical  society,  Norden,  of  which  Prof.  G. 
Nathanson  is  director,  assisted  by  Mr.  Aug. 
Wettcrman's  orchestra,,gave  a  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  widow 
and  children'  of  the  late  A.  F.  Schoyen. 
Several  vocal  pieces  were  excellently  ren- 
dered, among  them  a  duet  by  Miss  Mary 
Shellard  and  Mr.  Bennett.  The  Scandinavi- 
an national  air  was  superbly  played  by  the 
orchestra.  A  Norwegian  dramatic  idyl, 
with  songs,  entitled  "Til  Sieters,"  was  most 
brilliantly  executed.  The  leading  part,  the 
schoolmaster,  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Geoi-ges.  The  autlicnce  was  large  and  a}}- 
preciative. 


Society  Nobden. — On  the  4th  inst.,  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  the  Scandinavian  Dramatic 
Society  Norden  gave  a  brilliant  Danish  com- 
edy in  costume,  of  which  vocal  music  was  a 
loading  feature.  Tlio  performance  was 
excellent  and  the  house  was  crowded.  The 
exercises  concluded  with  .a  ball. 

Charitable  Concert.— At  Piatt's  Hall, 
on  the  9th  inst.,  a  concert  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  a  widow  and  orphans.  Madame 
Inez  Fabbrl,  Mile.  Anna  Elzer,  Miss  Marian 
Singer,  Mr.  Theodore  Habelmann  and  sev- 
eral other  noted  vocalists,  took  part  in  the 
programme,  and  a  large  sum  was  raised  for 
this  most  worthy  object. 

Howard  Presbyterian  Chitrch.  —  Re- 
ligious and  musical  exercises  of  special 
interest  were  held  in  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Mission  street,  October  10th,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Asa  S.  Fiske,  as  pastor.  The  following 
clergymen  took  part  in  the  exercises  :  Revs- 
W.  A.  Scott,  John  Hemphill,  James  Eells, 
Albert  Williams,  Geo.  H.  Wells,  and  Thos. 
Guard.  The  music  was  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  George  T.  Evans,  organist  of  the 
church.  The  regular  choir  is  composed  as 
follows:  soprano,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Marriner; 
alto,  Mrs.  K.  Chisholm ;  tenor,  Mr.  J.  Gor- 
don; basse,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Campbell.  On 
this  occasion,  the  following  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen assisted  in  the  programme :  soprano, 
Mrs.  Sanders  ;  alto,  Mrs.  Swett ;  tenor,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Tippett ;  tenor,  Dr.  Willey ;  basso,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Yarndley. 

The  exercises  commenced  by  an  impres- 
sive voluntary  on  the  organ,  by  Prof.  Evans. 
Two  hymns  were  sung  by  the  large  congre- 
gation with  fine  effect,  to  the  tunes  of  Ware 
and  America.  The  anthem,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  High,"  by  Berthold  Tours,  a  very 
vigorous  composition,  full  of  fine  choral 
effects,  was  given  by  the  full  choir. 
Gounod's  offertory,  "  There  is  a  Green  Hill 
Far  Away,"  was  exquisitely  sung  as  a  solo, 
by  Mrs.  Marriner,  whose  rich  and  penetrat- 
ing voice  was  never  heard  to  better  advan- 
tage. In  the  selection  from  Elijah,  Mr. 
Campbell  sang  with  a  strength  and  clearness 
seldom  equaled  in  this  city.  The  trio  was 
most  brilliantly  rendered  by  Mrs.  Marriner, 
Mrs.  Sanders,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm,  in  which 
the  fuUand  spirited  alto  of  the  latter  was 
agreeably  conspicuous.  The  final  chorus 
was  powerfully  rendered  by  the  full  choir. 

A  beautiful  anthem  entitled  "  Welcome," 
was  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion  by 
Prof.  Evans,  and  sung  with  remarkable 
earnestness.  The  organ  voluntary  and  ac- 
companiments were  executed  with  that  pre- 
cision and  peculiar  delicacy  of  expression 
for  which  Prof.  Evans  is  noted.  This 
gentleman  is  also  the  organist  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  Emanu-El,  on  Sutter  street,  and  we 
learn  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  composing 
an  entirely  new  service  for  that  synagogue. 


Pbomenade  Concert.— At  Union  Hull,  on  the  10(h 
inst..  the  First  Infantry  Begiment,  N.  G.  C,  gave  a 
brilliant  prompnade  concert  and  ball,  which  waB  very 
largely  attended.  The  nuisic  was  fnrnishcd  by  the 
bonds  of  the  Fourth  C.  S.  Artillery  and  Twelfth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  which  played  alternately.  The  following  was 
the  regular  concert  programme,  from  H  till  10  p.  M.; 
Overture,  "Les  Amazones;"  selection,  "Orpheus;" 
overture.  "  Zampa  ;"  cavatina,  "  Nabuoo  ;"  waltz. 
"  Dreams  on  the  Ocean  ;"  overture.  "  Tancrcdi ;"  capric. 
cio  for  two  flutes,  "  Lcs  Cascades  de  Hubis ;"  selection, 
"  Emani ;"  galoi)  de  concert,  "  So  Be  It;"  overture, 
"  Nabuco."  The  magnificent  playing  of  these  celebrated 
bands  was  heartily  applauded,  and  a  feature  which 
especially  delighted  the  spectators,  was  the  beautiful 
selections  of  promenade  musii:  between  the  dances. 
The  Grand  March  was  the  signal  for  the  coraiuencement 
of  dancing  which  continued  until  after  three  o'clock. 
The  ball  was  noticeible  for  good  order,  and  for  the  tind 
attention  of  the  managers ;  and  the  ladies  are  entitled  to 
especial  credit  for  their  sensible  toilettes,  which  were 
remarkably  free  from  extremes.  The  officers  of  this  and 
other  regiments,  and  many  of  the  regular  army,  were 
present  in  uniform,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  nniver- 
sal  enjoyment. 

Cambrian  Society's  Concert.  —  A  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  Cambrian  Mutual  Aid 
Society,  at  Huddy's  Hall,  on  Market  street, 
on  the  aiith  ult.  One  of  the  mo.st  acceptaljle 
features  of  the  occasion  was  the  song  and 
quartette,  "Love  Me  Darling,  Love  Me," 
composed  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  aud  sung 
by  him,  and  a  quartette.  Two  piano  solos 
were  admiralily  performed  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
also  a  piano  duet  with  Miss  K.  A..  Cavanagli. 
Prof,  W.  E.  James  played  a  brilliant  clario- 
net solo.  Mrs.  Hatton,  Miss  E.  H,  Cavanagh, 
Mrs.  Von  der  Mehden,  and  Messrs.  Philip 
Jones,  James  Davies,  W.  Rees,  and  T.  F. 
Hatton,  gave  vocal  solos,  which  were  very 
favorably  received.  The  entire  society  sang 
a  glee,  "  Oh  What  Full  Delight,"  composed 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  a  most  spirited  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  concert  was  a  musical 
success. 

Literary  and  Musicai  Soiree,  —  An 
entertainment  was  given  on  the  8th  instant, 
at  Central  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  organ 
fund  of  the  Bush-street  M.  E.  Church.  Tlie 
exercises  were  varied  and  interesting.  A 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Boyle,  and  a  banjo  solo 
by  Mr.  Morrill,  were  well  rendered.  Songs 
were  given  with  good  expression  by  Mrs. 
Poineroy,  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  othei-s.  The 
song,  "  We'll  have  to  Mortgage  tlie  Farm," 
was  rendered  in  a  most  spirited  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  Ijy  a  quartette  from  the  Howard - 
street  M.  E.  Church  Choir,  consisting  of 
Misses  Cady,  Harlow,  and  Winall,  and 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Cutting,  with  piano  a(!- 
compauiment  by  Mr.  Martin  Schultz. 
Recitations  by  Messrs.  Meeker,  Peck,  and 
McCoughin,  and  a  representation  of  Chinese 
women,  by  four  young  ladies  in  costume, 
gave  interest  to  the  programme ;  and  the 
amusing  tableau,  Boston  Dip,  was  presented 
in  a  style  worthy  of  professionals.  A  crowded 
and  appreciative  house  greeted  the  partici- 
pants. 
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Herold's Orchestral  Matinees. — ^These 
excellent  instrumental  entertainments  seem 
to  have  become  a  fixed  institution  of  this 
city,  and  the  public  interest  in  them  is  un- 
diminished. A  full  house  greeted  the  first 
matinee  of  the  fourth  series,  on  Wednesday, 
3  P.M.,  Sth  inst.  The  ijrogi-ammo,  which  was 
an  unusually  good  one,  comprised  Men- 
delssohn's "Wedding  March,"  Haydn's 
symphony  in  G  (  militaire),  Weber's  over- 
ture, "  .Jubel,"  Schubert's  "Reiter-March," 
Halevy's  romanza,  "  L'Eclair,"  and  Reissi- 
ger's  poi>ular  overture,  "  Felsenmuhle." 
Tlie  spirited  execution  of  this  orchestra  wins 
hearty  applause  on  all  occasions,  and  some 
pieces  are  so  superbly  executed  that  the 
public  justly  demand  their  repetition  in  suc- 
cessive concerts. 

Union  Missionary  Concert.  —  On  the 
llth  ult.,  at  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  John  Hemphill,  pastor,  a  concert,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  John  H.  Carmany,  was  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Union  Missionary 
School,  attached  to  that  church.  The  sing- 
ing of  the  Chinese  pupils  was  most  novel  and 
uniipie  in  character.  Their  accent  in  English 
was  of  course  imperfect,  and  their  voices  Hat, 
and  strongly  nasal  in  comparison  Avith  those 
of  Americans.  They  kept  good  time,  how- 
ever, under  the  direction  of  their  leader,  Wy 
Tong,  who  presided  at  the  organ  ;  and  they 
disjjlayed  so  much  earnestness  in  their  vocal 
efforts  as  to  greatly  interest  the  audience, 
who  greeted  them  with  applause.  A  duet 
was  given  by  Tuk  Pan  and  Han  Fann,  and  a 
trio  by  the  same  and  Ching  Kee.  A  dialogue 
was  spoken  by  Ah  Kong  and  Ah  Gung,  and  a 
recitation  by  Ching  Kee.  The  exercises 
above  mentioned  were  wholly  of  a  religious 
character. 

The  secular  part  of  the  programme  was 
rendered  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Say  well, 
by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  act 
as  teachers  in  this  Mission  School,  assisted 
by  the  pupils  of  the  regular  Sunday  School 
connected  with  this  flourishing  church.  A 
duet  for  violin  and  piano  was  played  by 
Messrs.  L.  and  W.  ProU,  a  jiiano  solo  by  Miss 
Annie  Hahn,  and  the  violin  and  piano  ac- 
companiments were  given  by  Mr.  Peck  and 
Miss  Collins  respectively.  Mrs.  McKinnon, 
Misses  Howe,  Grace,  Butler,  and  Schmidt, 
and  Messrs.  Peck,  Sanchez,  and  Mason,  exe- 
cuted vocal  solos  and  duets.  Recitations 
and  a  dialogue  were  given  by  Misses  Carrie 
Kosworth,  Lucy  Howe,  Carrie  Dennis,  and 
Todd.  These  exercises  were  performed  in 
good  taste,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
large  audience. 

An  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Rev. 
Dr.F.F.  Jewell,  upon  the  objects  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  school.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  was  unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to 
be  present  on  this  oc 


During  a  three  days'  storm  lately,  IJlifkins' 
wife  was  heard  anxiously  inquiring  if  there 
was  ever  going  to  be  a  scccsaiim  to  the  storm. 


DRAMATIC,    ETC. 


Miss  Marian  Singer.  —  This  estinialilc 
lady  appeared  at  Maguire's  New  Theatre,  on 
several  occasions  since  our  last  issue,  in  the 
spectacular  burlesque,  "  The  Fair  One  with 
the  Blonde  Wig,"  and  achieved  a  gratifying 
success  in  the  leading  part.  She  was  finely 
suppoited  by  MLss  Katie  Mayhew,  and  other 
members  of  the  Hooley  Com'edy  Company. 

Miss  Alice  Marshall. — At  Dietz  Hall  in 
Oakland,  on  the  4th  ult.,  an  entertainment, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 
.Schutz,  of  this  city,  was  largely  attended. 
The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  debut  of 
Miss  Alice  Marshall,  which  was,  in  every 
respect,  a  most  pronounced  success.  This 
lady  in  a  sketch,  written  iiy  herself,  entitled, 
'•  Troubles  of  the  Bralligan  Family,"  fairly 
captivated  the  audience  by  her  songs  and 
truthful  Irish  characterizations,  in  which  she 
was  ably  supported  by  Miss  Minnie  Esmond. 
We  hope  Miss  Marshall  may  favor  this  city 
with  her  delineations. 


WASHINGTON     CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  1,  IST.'i. 

Editor  Review. — The  chief  musical  in- 
terest of  the  season  here,  has  centered  in  the 
representations  of  Miss  Adelaide  Philips' 
Italian  Opera  Troujiie,  which  has  just  closed 
a  very  successful  engagement  at  Ford's 
Opera  House.  The  central  star  of  the  com- 
pany is  of  course  Miss  Phillips  herself,  and 
I  am  glad  to  aid  in  correcting  the  erroneous 
report  that  her  superb  mezzo-soprano  voice 
is  much  worn ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  full, 
rich,  and  sympathetic. 

In  La  Favorita,  which  expresses  the 
power  of  passionate  love  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Italian  operas,  she  achieved  a  mag- 
nificent triumph.  The  part  of  Leonora  is 
one  especially  adapted  to  Miss  Phillips'voiee, 
and  the  aria  "O  Mio  Fernando"  was  ren- 
dered with  such  tenderness  and  perfect  exe- 
cution as  to  elicit  the  wildest  applause,  and 
a  brilliant  repetition.  In  the  scene  at  the 
cross  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  door,  where 
faint  and  suffering  she  would  rest ;  as  the 
solemn  chant  of  the  choir  rises  on  the  air, 
Leonora  falls  on  her  knees  :  but  the  voice  of 
Fernando  is  heard  above  the  chorus,  and 
her  face  and  form  are  expressive  of  renewed 
life  and  hope,  as  she  reaches  the  Cathedral 
steps ;  and  when  her  lover's  voice  can  no 
longer  be  mistaken,  she  rises  to  her  feet  and 
her  heart  is  poured  forth  in  one  prolonged 
note,  grandly  expressive  of  joy  and  love. 
This  scene  can  only  be  portrayed  by  a  great 
artiste,  and  Miss  Phillips,  both  in  her  sing- 
ing and  acting  of  this  role,  rises  to  the  height 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  art,  and  has  neceived 
almost  unequalled  encomiums  both  from 
the  public  and  press.     Yours,  trulj', 

Mauy  B.  Hosmer. 


Fur  the  Musical  Review. 
DEATH    OF  THE   OLD   YEAR. 


The  dying  Old  Year  goes  moaning  round, 
Trailing  his  robes  on  the  frosty  ground. 
Wherever  he  goes  the  frozen  sod 
Tells  that  the  Old  Year  there  has  trod. 
The  glorious  Rose  droops  her  beautiful  head 
As  over  the  ground  her  petals  are  shed ; 
The  lovely  Lily  has  closed  her  cup, 
No  more  at  her  chalice  the  wild  bees  sup  ; 
The  dear  old  Pausy  has  cloBCd  her  eyes, 
Frozen  and  stark  on  the  cold  ground  lies ; 
There  she  must  lie  till  the  soft  Spring  sky 
Shall  open  to  us  her  bright,  blue  eye. 

The  Old  Year  sees  them  and  chuckles  within, 
And  looks  around  with  a  frozen  grin ; 
"  I  am  not  to  die  alone,"  quoth  he, 
"  For  high  and  low  have  given  to  rae 
Their  last  of  earth."    And  a  smile  so  weird 
Passed  over  his  face  as  his  snowy  beard 
He  stroked  complacently.    •■  Ah,  yes,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  done  my  work  most  faithfully, 
*    For  many  a  hero  and  many  a  sage 

Have  WTitteu  their  last  on  my  dying  page ; 
And  merry  voices  that  greeted  my  birth. 
Forever  have  left  the  household  hearth. 
Feet  that  danced  lightly  lie  could  and  still. 
Hearts  that  hoped  brightly  are  now  so  chill, 
Places  that  knew  them  shall  know  them  no  mol 
I  will  follow  those  who  have  gone  before  I" 

The  Old  Year  laid  him  down  on  his  bier. 
For  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  New  Year ; 
The  Old  Year — once  so  brave  and  proud — 
Hath  wrapt  himself  in  a  snowy  shroud. 
And  as  his  last  sigh  falls  on  the  ear 
We  hear  the  shout  of  "  Happy  New  Year." 
(  Washington,  D.  0.,  Dec.  1875.] 


NAPA    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

Special  literary  and  musical  exercises  took 
place  at  this  institution  on  the  22d  ult.,  which 
were  unusually  interesting.  Essays,  recita- 
tions, and  declamations  were  given  by  the 
pupils,  and  were  listened  to  by  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  music  in  this  school,  and  the  proficiency 
has  been  most  gratifying.  Instrumental 
pieces  were  well  executed  by  Miss  Lulu 
Northrop,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner.  An  ex- 
cellent quartette  was  rendered  by  Misses 
Fowler  and  Gober,  and  Messrs,  Dunstan 
and  Spooner,  and  the  entire  vocal  class  gave 
several  songs  with  fine  effect. 

Prof.  Lowell  L.  Rogers,  the  Principal  of 
the  school,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
selection  of  Miss  Withrow  as  the  teacher  of 
music ;  and  the  progress  of  her  pupils  is 
more  than  creditable.  On  the  occasion  just 
named,  this  talented  lady  gave  a  vocal  piece 
and  a  piano  solo,  both  of  which  were  entliu- 
siastically  encored  by  the  audience.  Wo 
are  glad  to  chronicle  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  this  institution,  which  is  one  of  tho 
l>est  in  the  State. 


Christmas  Praise  Service. — On  Sunday 
evening,  2rith,  inst.,  a  Christmas  Praise  ser- 
vice will  bo  held  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  this  city,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  .Stone, 
pastor,  wliich  the  public  are  invited  to  al- 
attcnd,     A  rare  musical  treat  is  expected. 


Sh] 
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Business     Cards. 


DECORATIVE    WOOD    CARPET    CO. 


OITR  CARPETS  are  specially  miaptcil  to  Balls,  par- 
tu-setc.  As  they  cau  be  Itiid  ovt  r  n  ISrtiBsils  Car- 
yet  tiiid  removed  at  iiny  time.  TJuy  havf  tlu-  prefer- 
ence  over  canvass,  ete...  ae  tbey  uced  m.  htr.-trhiiig  aud 
have  a  miich  smoother  surface.  lleuteii  at  a  very 
reasonable  price  for  any  eutertalnmeut.  Cull  and  stp 
Bttuiples  at  Max  Bernstein  &  Go's,  iG  Geary  street,  above 
Kearny,  San  Franeisco,  Gal. 


ARCHITECTS. 


B^ 


C~1  EDDES.  CHARLES,  Arthitcet.  :)ir.  Ciilifornia  Btreet, 
T  Room  9.  Snu  Frauciseo.  Sjiecial  attention  given  to 
liRbt  find  ventilation  ;  also  securing  buildings  against 
earthquakes. 


TOWNSEND  &  WTNEKEN,  Architects,  615  California 
street,  Room  ?,  San  Francisco. 
Established  since  1S53. 


BILLIARDS. 


STRAHLE,  JACOB    &    CO..   Billiard   Manufactur 
S.de  agents  fur  Di-l:iuey'B  Patent  Wire  Cushion.  53:i 
Marlict  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Largest  Billiard 


FRATINOEK   &    NOLL,  Wholesale  and  Retail   Cloak 
and  Snit   House.  No.    10  Montgomery  street,  first 
cloak  store  from  Market  street.  S.m  Francisco. 


^r 


COLTON  DENTAL  ASSOCI.\TION,  for  Extracting 
Teeth  Without  Piiin,  20.>  Montgomerj-  avenue.  B. 
M.  Gildea,  M.  D.,  represents  the  Assoeiation.  A  Lady 
Assistant  of  ten  years'  experience  administers  the 
nitrous  oxide. 


ENGRAVERS. 


GOLDSMITH,  W.  E.  &  SON,  Wedding  and  Visiting 
Card    Engravers,   607    Montgomery    street,     San 
Francisco, 


G.VS     FIXTURES. 


McNALLT  &   HAWKINS,  Importers  and   Mauufi 
turevs  of  Gas  Fixtures  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds 
Plumbing  Materials,  332  and  334  Piue  St..Sim  I'raucisi 


HAIR    JEWELRY. 


REAL    ESTATE. 


Sun  Fran 


DI'FF.  J.  M.,  Rcsl    Estate.  Business  Agent.   House 
r.rnker.  and  Collector,  51*2  Montgomery  street,  near 
Ciinnmr^  ial,  San  Francisco.     Parti  -ular  attention  given 
to  the  Renting  of  Houses  and  Collctiug  of  Rents,  etc. 
'  "  ■    '        "  es  rented,  ^ouey  Loaned. 


Real  Estate  sold.  Ho 


SEWING     MACHINES. 


WILSON  SEWINL)  MACHINE.  Highest  Premim 
at  World's  Fi.ir.  Vienna,  1873.  O.  A.  Norton,  Gei 
cral  Agent  for  Pacjtic  Coast,  337  K.iarny  St..  San  Prul 
Cisco.    Agency  for  Frank  Leslie's  Cat  Paper  Patterns. 


YEAST     POWDER. 


CALLAGHAN.  D.  k  CO..  Manufacturers  of  Dounolly 
Co's  California  Premiimi  Yeast  Powders,  and  Cal- 
lughan's  Pure  Cream  Tartar,  Callaghau's  Pure  Bi-Carb 
Soda  and  Salerutus.    Factory,  No.  m  Front  Strict. 


CHROMOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC. 


M 


AX  BlIRKHARDT,  Importer  and  dealer  in  Cliro- 
luiMs,  Lithographs,  Engravings,  Photographs, 
.intin'.js,  ete.  Gilder  and  Manufacturer  ol'  Frames 
,d  I'asse.Partouts.     NOB.  54.5  and  547  Washington  St., 


HUMAN     HAIR. 


FELIX  PTAT,  Dealers  in  Human  Hail 
retail;  reduced   prices;  c«mbings 
styles.  No.  424  Kearny  Street,  San  Frai 


■wholesale  and 


OAK    LEATHER    BELTING,     ETC. 


of  Oak  Leather  Belting 
and  Hose,  No.  415  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


.\BLE  Employment. — "  Beauti- 
'  Oh,  how  lovely  I"  "  What  are 
they  Worth  !"  etc.  Such  are  exclamations  by  those 
■who  see  the  large,  elegant  New  Chromos  produced  by 
the  European  and  "American  Chromo  Publishing  Co. 
They  are  all  perfect  Gems  of  Art.  No  one  can  resist 
the  temptation  to  buy  when  seeing  the  Chromo.  Can- 
vassei-s.  Agents,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  out  of  em- 
ployment, will  find  this  the  best  opportunity  ever  ofTer- 
ed  to  make  money.  For  full  particulars,  send  stamp  f<ir 
confidential  eir.  ular.  Address  F.  GLEASON  &  Co.,  736 
Washington, street.  Boston.  Mass. 


CLASSICS. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL.  l.'iO.-)  Larkin  street 
Cisco;  also  an  Infant  Class.  For  parti,  n 
to  the  Principal,  or  to  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Peak  .  K 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  Orders  receivia  al 
&  Hyde's. 


Mrs.   Julia  Melville, 

613   Mason  Street,  t-\vo  doors  from  Suttor, 

English    Opera,    Ballad    Singing, 

Piano  and  Elocution. 
Dramatic  Elocution  a  Specialty. 

I  MRS.  MEL\'ILLE  giinr.intees  the  successful  debut  of 
any  lady  or  gentleman  pupil  of  medium  talent  (with 
application)  aftir  one  year's  study.  Her  talent  as  a 
teacher  is  indorsed  by  our  leading  artists.  Terms  made 
known  at  her  residence.  uov-tf 


WHITE'S 


ew 


ell 


Reed  Organ 


By  C.  a.  white  and  C.  D.  BLAKE. 

In  the  arrangements  of  this  j,rvE  isstkuction  dock 
for  the  Rked  OUGAN,  the  authors  have  "  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head."  It  ecmibines  the  EXCELtENCiES  of  ai.i. 
OTHEH  SYSTEMS,  and  avoids  their  faults.  Especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  instruction  in  the  Combination  and 
Managements  of  the  Stops  to  produce  the  differuet 
eftecte. 

The  E.xercises  are   Easy, 


New  and  Elegant  Style. 

Price,  $2.50. 

Sent  ])ost-iiaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Bhermai  ^  Hyde, 

Gorner  Kearny  and    Sntter  Strcots. 


Wholesale   and  Retail 


Music:  Dealers, 

Corner  Kearny  and  Sutter  Sts., 


S.AN    FR.ANCISCO. 


And  are  indorsed  by  all  of  the  Great  .Artists. 

The  Sherman  &HjdePiaiioi 

Is  First-class.    Medium  price.    7!5  Octave,  and  Fnlly 

Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 

Square  or  Upright,  §400. 

The  Cottage  5eni  Piano, 

Ik  7  Octave.    Serpentine  Mouldings.    Carved  Legs,  and 

is  the  best  Piano  in  the  market  for  the  price. 

g350. 

The  Standard   Organ 

Has  a  Beautiful  Case,  full,  rich  tone,  and  for  ditrability 

Excels  all  others, 

FOR 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,, 

Or  any  article  iu  the 

Music  Trade,, 


Cull  on.  oraddr. 


[  I  HYDl. 


Corner  Kearny  and   Sutter  Sts. 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


